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ART.  I.— COVERXMLYT  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

THE  HOME  GOVERNMENT.— By  W.  Adam,  EsQ.f 

nrmoDUcnoN;  proprietors  of  j«tock ;  court  of  directors-,  board  of  con- 
trol; PARLIAMK.NT  AND  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  acquiHition  of  ludia  by  England,  whether  we  regard  the  means 
employed,  the  results  actually  produced,  or  the  conso(iuonces  still  fu- 
ture; whether  we  regard  its  influence  on  the  conquering  or  the  con- 
quered race — on  the  civilization  of  Asia,  or  on  the  character  of  Eng- 
land— in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  fruitful  events  of  modern 
times.  Its  history  yet  remains  to  be  written;  not  in  the  spirit  of  par- 
ty warfare,  nor  in  the  interests  of  national  policy — not  with  the  si>ocial 
pleading  of  the  casuist,  nor  with  the  meager  details  of  the  statistician — 
but  in  the  spirit  of  a  sound  j^hilosopli}'.  and  with  an  enlarged  appre- 
hension of  the  rights  and  duties,  the  prospects  and  destinies,  of  society. 
The  government  of  India,  that  is,  the  system  adopted  by  England  for 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that  dependency,  would  constitute 
one  part  of  such  a  history,  profoundly  interesting  and  important,  when 
truly  and  fully  understood:  but  obscure  and  complicated,  from  the  nu 
merous  checks  and  counter  checks,  means  and  agencies,  that  have  been 
brought  into  oi)eration,  and  presenting  great  difficulty  to  one  who, 


•The  table  of  Cfnitcnts  of  this  miniber  is  n()W,  and  will  hereafter  be,  pub- 
lished upon  the  second  paj^  (in>ide)  of  rover. — Ed. 

t  Mr.  Adam  has  lived  many  yerirs  in  India,  and  liad  ever}-  opportunity  of  in- 
vesti^tiDg  its  afTairs.  \\\a  residence  \^  now  in  Louisiana.  ThcafVairK  of  India 
roust  be  of  great  interest  to  the  South,  taking  in  view  the  bo-much-talkedof  com- 
piiiition  from  that  quarter  in  o\ur  staples. 
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through  these  multifarious  particulars,  attempts  to  penetrate  to  its  es- 
sential and  characteristic  features.  It  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  make 
this  attempt  within  the  brief  scope  which  the  present  occasion  affords, 
and  the  reader  must  therefore  be  warned,  that  only  the  most  superfi- 
cial views  of  the  frame-work  of  the  English  government  of  India,  and 
of  the  principles  which  it  embodies,  will  be  presented ;  correct,  it  is 
not  doubted,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  still  imperfect — suggestive,  it  may 
be,  of  some  serious  reflection  to  the  thinking :  but,  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject,  requires  far  more  ample  and  extended  illustration. 

Giving  a  population  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
to  be  governed  by  a  ua/ion  of  twenty-six  millions,  at  the  distance  of 
half  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  professing  different  religions,  speaking 
different  tongues,  having  different  manners,  customs  and  institutions, 
belonging  to  different  kinds  of  civilization,  and  to  long  and  widely-sep- 
arated divisions  of  the  human  race,  what  are  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment that  should  be  adopted  ?  what  the  best  form  of  government  that 
can  be  devised  and  administered?     AVhen  this  problem  is  offered  for 
solution,  the  first  thought  that  occurs  to  an  honest  mind,  is,  that  the 
political  and  social  relations  between  these  two  divisions  of  mankind 
arc  unnatural  and  vicious,  and  that  no  wisdom  or  ingenuity  can  frame 
a  system  of  government,  adapted  to  each  circumstance,  that  shall  be 
just  to  botli — undegrading  to  the  one  and  uncorrupting  to  the  other. 
They  stand  in  tlie  relation  of  conquerors  and  conquered ;  of  arbitrary 
rulers  and  subject  masses ;  of  masters  and  slaves — without  common 
associations,  or  mutual  sympathies,  or  identical  interests ;  and,  as  this 
is  a  relation,  in  their  case,  which  God  has  not  established,  which  nature 
does  not  sanction,  and  which  reason  will  not  justify,  so  every  attempt, 
by  forms  and  systems  of  government,  to  confirm,  perpetuate  and  sanc- 
tify it,  must  prove  futile  and  unavailing.     There  is  no  right  way  of 
doing  a  wrong  thing ;  and  while  the  relation  itself  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, the  mode  of  acting  under  that  relation  must  partake  of  its  vi- 
cious and  unnatural  character. 

Still,  the  relation  exists,  and  the  question  recurs,  What  are  the  con- 
ceivable, the  practicable,  or  the  actual,  modes  of  exercising  the  author- 
ity which  it  confers  ?  One  mode  is  that  of  transferring  the  authority 
of  the  dominant  power  from  its  original  seat  to  the  conquered  country. 
This  was  the  course  pursued  by  Babcr,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  house  of  Zimur,  in  India,  who,  after  ruling  Cabul  twenty-two  years, 
conquered  India,  and  made  it  the  principal  seat  of  his  government, 
while  Cabul  was  governed  by  delegated  authority,  as  a  subordinate  de- 
pendency. It  was  the  course  also  pursued  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century.     When  driven  from  his  native  throne 
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by  the  French,  he  made  Brazil  the  seat  of  his  govemment.  This  mode 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  identify  the  interests  of  the  conquerors  And 
conquered,  and  constitutes  the  true  explanation  of  the  firm  hold  which 
the  Mohammedans  have  retained  of  India  long  after  their  authority 
has  passed  away.  But  this  is  a  mode  of  governing  India  which  the 
crown  of  England  could  not  adopt,  and  to  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  not  submit.  A  second  mode  may  be  conceived — that  of 
granting  a  kind  of  independence  to  the  conquered  country,  by  estab- 
lishing over  it  a  new  dynasty  in  the  person  of  a  member  of  the  family 
that  reigns  in  the  conquering  country ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  creating 
a  ki|id  of  dependence  on  the  latter,  by  exacting  an  annual  tribute  and 
commercial  advantages,  or  by  treaties  offensive  and  defensive.  This 
would  resemble,  in  some  respect,  the  connection  that  has  subsisted  be- 
tween certain  European  States;  that,  for  instance,  which  Napoleon,  by 
means  of  his  brothers,  attempted  to  establish  between  France  and  Hol- 
land, Spain,  &c.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  such  an  arrangement, 
with  regard  to  India,  has  ever  entered  into  the  plans  of  any  English 
statesman.  The  third  and  only  other  mode  that  need  now  be  men- 
tioned, is  that  of  governing  the  conquered  and  more  populous  country 
by  the  delegated  authority  of  responsible  agents,  removed  from  time 
to  time,  and  exercising  their  authority  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  in- 
structions and  interests  of  the  conquering  and  less  populous  country. 
This,  as  all  are  aware,  is  the  course  that  England  has  pursued  with  all 
her  colonies ;  and  it  is  tlie  course  she  has  pursued  with  India,  which  is 
not  a  colony,  but  an  immense,  dependent  empire,  and  which  is  thus 
made  to  receive  her  deputed  rulers,  at  second  hand  and  at  successive 
periods,  from  a  distant  and  dominant  country. 

A  delegated  government  may  exist  under  various  forms.  The  dele- 
gation of  power  may  be  made  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  State, 
with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  the  popular  will.  It  may  be  made 
to  one  or  to  many.  It  may  or  may  not  cou.sist  with  the  enjoyment  of 
political  rights  and  franchises  by  the  people  over  whom  the  delegated 
authority  is  to  be  exercised,  qualifying  and  abridging  the  exercise  of 
tiiat  authority.  Peculiar  circun^.stances  is  each  ease  determine  the 
constitution  and  character  of  a  delegated  government ;  and,  in  the  in- 
stance of  India,  a  very  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances  has 
produced  a  very  irregular,  and,  in  some  respects,  unprecedented,  system 
of  government.  A  company  of  merchants,  trading  to  the  East  Indies, 
conquered  India ;  and,  although  the  commercial  character  of  that  com- 
pany has  ceased,  yet  the  proprietors  of  its  stock,  consisting  of  individ- 
uals of  both  sexes  and  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  are  the  nominal 
rulers  of  India,  and  formally  entrusted  with  its  political  government. 
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But  the  proprietors  of  ludia  stock,  constituting  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, exorcise  most  of  the  powers  conferred  on  them  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  Board  of  Directors,  elected  from  among  themselves,  and 
thus  practically  made  the  sovereigns  of  India.  The  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory by  the  company,  and  the  exercise  of  political  power  by  its  di- 
rectors, early  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India  exists,  ex- 
pressly appointed  by  the  crown,  to  control  the  proceedings  and  mea- 
sures of  the  directors  of  the  company.  But  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  including  of  course  the  minister  who  presides  over  the  Board 
of  Control,  are  responsible  to  parliament,  and  parliament  is  responsible 
to  the  nation  at  large;  and  there  are  thus,  in  England,  five  organiza- 
tions or  powers  tliat  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  government  of 
India,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  direct  and  formal :  first,  the  proprie- 
tors of  stock ;  second,  the  directors  of  the  company ;  third,  the  minis- 
t<jrial  board;  fourth,  parliament,  and,  fifth,  the  constituency  of  the  unit- 
ed kingdom,  who  elect  members  of  parliament.  The  Court  of  Direc- 
tors is  the  central  authority,  around  wliich  the  others  revolve,  and  which 
they  watcii — but  it  is  the  joint  operation  of  them  all  that  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  home  government  of  Indifi,  and  a  few  words,  devoted 
to  illustrate  the  separate  power  and  influence  of  each,  will  serve  to  give 
precision  and  accuracy  to  the  views  of  the  reader. 

The  miscellaneous  character  of  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock 
has  already  been  stated  ;  and  this  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  purchase 
of  stock,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  is  never  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment for  influencing  the  condition  of  India  by  the  power  it  confers — 
but,  either  as  a  safe  investment  of  capital,  or  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
valuable  appointments,  in  India,  for  relatives.  Ilcncc,  proprietors  of 
stock  are  found  residing  all  over  the  kingdom,  from  Caithness  to  Corn- 
wall, in  Europe,  America  and  India,  as  well  as  in  England,  aliens  as  well 
subjects  of  the  crown,  merchants,  lawyers,  clergymen,  civilians  and  sol- 
diers, women  as  well  as  men.  This  heterogeneous  body  is  required  to 
hold  quarterly  meetings  at  the  India  house,  in  London;  but  it  is  evident 
that  only  those  residing  in  the  metropolis,  or  its  vicinity,  can,  in  gen- 
eral, attend — and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  influence  of  the 
enormous  patronage-power  possessed  by  the  directors— and  thus  these 
quarterly  meetings  of  proprietors  have  become  mere  occasions  for 
awarding  the  behests  of  their  own  serv'ants,  the  directors.  Proprietors 
have  one,  two,  three,  or  four  vot«s,  according  as  their  stock  amounts  to 
£1,000,  £3,000,  £G,000,  or  £10,000  sterling;  and,  besides  the  regular 
quarterly  meetings,  a  special  meeting  must  be  summoned,  on  the  de- 
mand of  nine  or  more  proprietors,  each  holding  £500  stock.     At  these 


meetinga,  or  general  courts,  as  tbcy  nrc  callei),  the  ordinary  busioess 
is  to  choose  Jirecti^rs  to  supply  racaucluH  in  tliclr  number,  and  to  nioka  . 
by-luwa,  and,  nlihougli  they  are  not  empowered  to  resviiid,  siispenil,  re-  ' 
Tokc,  or  vary  anj'  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  toueliing  the  civic, 
or  military  government,  or  the  revenues,  of  India,  aft«r  it  bus  been  ap- 
prOTod  by  the  Board  of  Control — nor  to  revoke  or  vary  regulationa  re- 
specting the  trade  of  friendly  natioiiB  with  India — yet  all  these  sub- 
jects, and  every  other,  without  exception,  embraced  in  the  Lome  or 
foreigD  government  of  India,  id  its  internal  or  exterual  policy,  may 
be  discussed.  Information  called  for,  atid  voten  of  censure  or  ap- 
proval passed.  This  opens  a  very  wide  Ijcld,  and  these  periodical  and 
special  meetings  might  be  made  powerful  checks  on  misgovern  meat ; 
bat  they  have  not  been  so  employed:  and,  although  feeble  attempts 
have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  with  such  q  view,  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  publie -spirited  proprietors,  yet  tiieir  influence,  as  a  body,  on  the 
government  of  India,  must  be  pronounocd  oulL  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  East  India  company,  originally  existing  only  for  trading  pur- 
poses, gradually  acquired  territorial  power  and  assumed  political  fune- 
tious,  and,  dropping  its  mercantile  character,  now  nominally  exists  only 
as  a  political  body;  so, it  is  not  impossible,  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  will 
be  deprived  of  its  political  authority,  and  reassunie  its  original  charac- 
ter of  a  trading  company.  This  change  may  take  place  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances:  at  the  last  renewal  of  the  charier,  the  Btock  of 
the  uompaoy  amounted  to  jCG,000,000  sterling,  and,  instead  of  looking 
to  the  pro&ts  of  trade  fur  dividends,  they,  in  1834,  surrendered  ike 
whole  for  an  annuity  of  £10  I0.<.  per  cent,  per  annum,  charged  on  the 
Indian  revenues,  not  redeemable  by  the  British  government  until  1 874, 
uid  then  redeemable  only  at  the  rate  of  £200  sterling  per  cent.,  i.  e., 
by  the  payment  of  £1-2,000,000  sterling  for £6,000.000.  But  the  act 
of  parliament,  wliich  invests  llie  company  with  the  political  government 
of  India,  has  effect  only  from  1834  to  1854,  a  period  of  twenty  years; 
sod  if^  at  the  close  of  that  period,  now  rapidly  approoohing,  parliament 
shall  refuse,  which  is  not  altogether  unlikely,  to  renew  the  political 
functions  of  the  company,  then  the  company,  within  one  ycnr.  may  de- 
tnaud  the  redemption  of  the  dividend,  and  provision  fur  the  redemption 
most  be  made  within  those  years.  Two  courses  will  then  be  open  to 
the  proprietors  of  stock ;  either  to  dissolve  the  company,  resolving  thein- 
telvcs  into  their  original  elemcut,'*,  and  dividing  the  spoils;  or  the  mer- 
cantile character  of  the  compnny,  which  is  now  only  in  abeyance,  may 
bi  reviveil,  and  the  company,  as  an  unprivileged,  but  still  powerful 
body,  may  enter  the  market  of  the  world  with  a  capital  of  £1 '2,000,000 
■lerling,  or,  iu  nmnd  uumbtrs.  from  fifty  to  sixiy  millions  uf  dollars. 
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The  right  to  demand  the  payment  of  this  sum  must  giv^  the  company 
an  immense  influence  over  the  minister  of  the  day,  whether  whig  or 
tory,  and  the  sudden  introduction  of  it  into  the  channels  of  trade,  might 
sensibly  affect  the  value  of  commodities,  and  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  mercantile  world. 

The  next  authority,  in  the  home  government  of  Iiadia,  is  that  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  who  are  nominally  the  representatives  and  servants, 
but  really  the  masters,  of  the  proprietors  of  stock,  and  the  rulers  of 
India.  There  are  twenty -four  directors,  each  of  whom  must  be  a  hold- 
er of  £2,000  stock,  and  a  natural  born,  or  naturalized  subject,  of  Eng- 
land. The  election  of  directors  is  only  for  four  years,  and,  consequently, 
six  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  and  are  ineligible  for  one  year ;  and 
this  provision,  which  was  designed  to  infuse  some  new  life  into  the  body 
every  year,  is  entirely  defeated  by  the  reelection  next  year,  always,  of 
the  same  individuals,  through  the  influence  of  their  co-directors,  which 
is  omnipotent  for  such  a  purpose.  The  election  of  a  director,  there- 
fore, is  practically  for  life,  and,  practically,  the  Court  of  Directors  is  a 
self-elected,  close  corporation.  They  have  the  whole  patronage  of  the 
local  government  of  India,  as  far  as  it  can  be  possessed  and  exercised 
by  men  residing  in  England,  and  they  have  nearly  the  whole  patron- 
age of  the  home  government  of  India,  Their  establishments  in  Eng- 
land, including  the  India  house,  in  London,  in  all  its  departments,  a 
college  at  Hayleyburg  for  the  education  of  civilians,  a  military  semi- 
nary at  Addiscombe,  a  military  depot  at  Chatham,  and  recruiting  offi- 
cers and  staff  throughout  the  kingdom,  embraced,  in  1840,  four  hun- 
dred and  four  persons,  receiving  salaries  and  allowances,  which  amount- 
ed to  £109,410  per  annum.  They  appoint  the  governor-general  of  In- 
dia, the  governors  of  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  forces  in  India,  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  subordinate  presidencies,  the  members  of  the  council  of  India, 
and  the  members  of  the  councils  of  the  subordinate  presidencies ;  and 
they  select,  appoint,  educate  and  send,  from  England,  the  persons  who 
shall  alone  be  entitled  to  enter  the  privileged  civil  and  military,  polit- 
cal,  medical  and  clerical,  services  of  India,  and  from  whom  alone  the 
government  of  India  are  permitted  to  recruit  those  services.  By  m(  ans 
of  those  whom  they  thus  choose  and  appoint  to  office  in  India,  they 
collect,  administer  and  control,  the  revenues  of  India,  averaging  from 
£20,000.000  to  £23.000,000  per  annum,  and  they  give  authoritative 
instructions  to  the  different  governments  of  India,  extending  to  the 
minutest  details  of  administration,  political  and  military,  civic,  finan- 
cial and  judicial,  from  the  invasion  of  a  kingdom,  or  the  subversion  of 
a  dynasty,  to  the  making  of  a  turnpike  or  the  levying  of  a  town-rate. 


In  the  exerciso  of  soma  of  those  powers,  the  directors  nre  controlled  hy 
tlio  miuiHterial  Board  of  Commissioners ;  but,  notwUhstanding  theao 
restrictions,  of  all  bodioa  similarly  conatitutcJ,  they  are,  perhajis,  tlio  i 
nioBt  powerful  that  has  ever  exieted.  Tiicy  have  the  njuitagcaient  of 
greater  powers  and  resources,  both  physical  and  pecuniary,  ihun  uuy 
other  liko  body  ever  enjoyed.  Tbey  sit  securely,  unostentatiously,  al- 
most unobservodly,  at  the  India  house,  in  Loudonhall  street,  Loudon, 
and  yet,  at  will,  they  convulse  ^1  Asia,  raise  provinces'  and  pat  thoiii 
down,  and  dircolly  inauenee  the  condition  of  a  siith  portion  of  the  hu- 

The  sovereignty  of  the  crown  over  the  tarritoriul  possessionB  of  tlm 
company,  was  expressly  reserved  in  every  royal  charter  and  aet  of  ' 
parliament  bearing  on  the  subject;  and  it  wa^  iq  the  exercise  of  thia 
sovereignty  that  a  Board  of  Cuiumiasioners  for  the  nlFairs  of  India, 
commonly  called  the  Board  of  Control,  van  nppointed  in  1784,  and  its 
■  powers  have  been  from  time  lo  time  extended,  until  it  uow  controls  the 
direetors  in  the  entire  admin  is  t  ration  of  tlio  government  of  India,  ex- 
cept in  the  disposal  of  their  patrouflgo,  and  even  to  some  extent  in 
that  also.  The  Board  is  constituted  by  letters  patent,  or  commission 
from  the  crown:  and  the  first  named  commissioner  is  the  president  of 
the  Board,  and.  in  fact,  the  Board  itself,  for  be  is  the  only  salaried 
commissioner — while  the  others,  consisting  of  other  ministers  of  the 
Grown,  Bre,  quocul  hoc,  unsalaried,  ct  ojlicio,  and  therefore  only  nominal 
commissioners.  The  total  expenses  of  the  Board  are  limited  to  £2G,- 
OflO  per  annnm,  which  sum  is  defrayed  from  the  revenues  of  India. 
The  Board  is  entitled  to  have  access  to  the  boohs  and  papers  of  the 
company,  to  call  for  the  preparation  of  all  such  accounts,  statements 
and  abHtracts,  as  it  may  require,  and  to  receive  copies  of  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings,  both  of  the  proprietors  and  dircL'tors,  and  copies, 
also,  of  all  dispatches  received  from  India,  The  directors  are  not 
permitted  to  send  any  orders  to  India  on  any  public  matters  whatever, 
until  submitted  to  the  Board ;  and  the  Board  must  return  the  orders 
thus  submitted  within  two  months,  either  approved,  disapproved,  or 
all«sted,  as  the  Board  in.iy  think  fit.  The  directors,  if  their  proposed 
orders  have  been  disapproved  or  altered,  may  further  represent  and  de- 
fend tbeir  views  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Board,  and  the  Board 
will  then  give  further  directions,  which  are  final  and  conclusive.  Q'he 
Board  may  even  originate  orders  to  the  government  of  India,  for 
tranEmisaiou  by  the  directors,  if  the  directors  should  neglect  to  frame 
dispatcbos  within  fourteen  days  after  having  been  required  to  do 
M.  Ou  the  other  hand,  if  the  directors  deem  the  directions  of  the 
Board  contrary   to  law,  they   may   jointly  scud  a  special  case 
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three  or  more  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  whose 
opinions  shall  be  final   and   conclusive.      In   short,  the  powers  of 
the  Board  enable  it  to  superintend,  direct  and  control,  all  acts  and 
concerns  which  in  any  wise  relate  to  the  civil  or  military  government 
or  revenues  of  India.     There  is  another  provision  which  has  directly 
contributed  still  further  to  limit  the  power  of  the  directors  as  a  body. 
They  are  required  to  appoint,  from  among  themselves,  a  secret  commit- 
tee of  three,  always  consisting  of  the  chairman,  deputy  chairman,  and 
another  director,  to  whom  the  Board  may  send  any  orders  on  subjects 
which  arc  deemed  to  require  secrcsy — such  as  the  levying  of  war,  the 
making  of  peace,  or  the  entering  into  treaties  or  negotiations  with  any 
native  princes  or  states  of  India,  or  any  other  princes  or  states — and 
such  dispatches  the  secret  committee  are  required  to  transmit,  without 
disclosure,  to  any  of  their  co-directors.     The  effect  of  this  has  been  to 
throw  the  whole  government  of  India,  in  all  important  matters,  into 
the  hands  of  the  secret  committee  and  of  the  president  of  the  Bt^ard  of 
Control,  and  to  reduce  the  twenty-one  remaining  directors  to  mere  pa- 
geants, or,  at  best,  the  receivers  and  dispensers  of  patronage.     Notwith- 
standing the  possession  of  these  large  powers,  the  Board  of  Control  is  nei- 
ther a  dignified  nor  a  useful  body.    It  has  no  patronage,  and  therefore  it 
has  no  favors  to  bestow.     It  is  practically  a  censorship  on  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  the  government  of  India ;  and  in  that  capacity  it  is  in- 
efficient, for,  during  the  sixty-six  years  that  it  has  existed,  not  a  man  has 
been  either  president  or  secretary  of  the  Board,  who  has  had  any  ac- 
tual acquaintance  with  India.     The  president  is  always  a  cabinet  min- 
ister, but  generally  not  primus^  but  secufuivs,  or  lerlivs,  or  quartus,  in- 
ter pares;  the  secretary  always  a  partizan  of  the  minister  of  the  day: 
both  obtain  and  leave  office  with  their  party,  and  their  appointment  to 
that  office  is  always  made  without  the  slightest  reference  to  their  knowl- 
edge of  India  or  its  affairs.     The  clerks  of  the   Board  are  in  reality  . 
the  depositaries  of  its  knowledge,  and  wield  its  power — for  they  do  not 
go  out  of  office  with  their  patrons,  but  are  fixed  officers,  brought  up  in 
the  office,  and  rising  by  seniority.     They,  however,  are  irresponsible 
and  unknown,  with  no  personal  knowledge  of  India,  and  with  only  a 
limited  and  inconvenient  access  to  mere  extracts  from  the  records  of 
the  corporation  which  they  have  to  control.     The  result  of  ignorance 
and  indifference,  is  feebleness  and  inefficiency. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  parliament  and 
the  people  of  England  over  the  government  of  India,  for  it  amounts 
to  nothing.  Proprietors  think  of  their  dividend.^,  directors  of  their 
patronage,  ministers  of  their  places  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  attention 
of  parliament  is  swallowed  up  in  party  politics,  and  the  public  spirit 
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or  tiie  people  is  engrossed  in  seeking  the  redresB  of  their  own  peculiar 
grievances.  A  LunilroU  railliona  of  British  Hubjects  iu  Indin,  wbo  are 
depondeiit  upon  England  for  good  government,  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
made  the  subject  of  consideration — except  when,  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty  jears,  the  qnestion  of  the  renewal  of  the  company's  chartered 
privileges  cornea  to  he  discussed  ;  and  then  the  qucatioa  never  yet  has 
been,  How  may  Indin  be  best  governed  with  a  view  to  its  own  advan- 
tage?  but,  How  may  India  be  governed  for  tlie  greatest  advantage  of 
England,  and  what  individuals,  or  party,  shall  enjoy  the  power  which 
the  possession  of  its  vast  patronugo  confers? 

Such  is  the  home  government  of  India,  which,  with  a  great  parade 
of  forms  Bud  combinations,  and  checks  and  balances,  is  practically 
vested  in  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  company,  and  of  them,  chief- 
ly, in  the  three  directors  who  compose  the  secret  committee,  together 
with  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Control.  These  are  the  men  that 
pull  the  strings  which  move  the  puppets  on  the  great  theater  of  British 
poyicT  in  Asia;  and  yet  not  wholly  pup{)otd,  for  those  who  arc  subject 
to  this  authority  possess  a  substantive  power,  which  amounts  to  a  prac- 
tical despotism.  Even  a  priori  it  might  naturally  be  supposed 
possible,  at  such  a  distance  us  England,  to  direct  and  control  the  goT' 
crnmeut  of  such  a  country  as  India,  without  leaving  much  to  the 
bitrary  discretion  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  powers  of  local  govern- 
ment are  placed. 


ART.  IL— THE  OIUGI."i,  PEflCBESS  IID  PRflSPECTS  OP  SlAFEBr. 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Ac— Dt  tile  Epiion. 
Wh*tevek  dafiniiion  may  be  given  to  siavcrj,  or  by  whatever  laws 
it  has  been  conceived  necessary  to  regulate  it,  nothing  can  bo  mure 
lear  than  that  the  personal  eharaoter  of  the  slave,  or  his  rank  as  an 
lement  of  population,  distinguishes  entirely  the  relation,  and  that  the 
lea  of  properly  is  a  subordinate  one,  rot  generis,  and  in  but  a  limited 
cgrce  analogous  tn  what  Is  usually  understood  by  that  term  in  its 
echnical  sense.  Property  gives  the  absolute  power  and  control,  not 
■ily  oner,  but  in,  the  subject,  without  any  limitation  or  restraint,  except 
o  far  ufl  the  rights  of  others  shall  not  be  interfered  with.  It  exists 
■y  my  will,  and  I  may  change,  alter  or  destroy,  it.  No  such  power  is, 
r  {lerbapH  ever  has  been,  claimed  or  exercised  over  the  slave,  since  the 
.'bristian  world  first  abandoned  the  barbarous  doctrine  that  an  iufidel 
"u  Dot  eotitled  tc  the  rights  of  a  human  being. 
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Tho  power  which  the  master  exercises  over  a  slave,  is  far  more  analo- 
gous to  that  exercised  upon  an  indentured  apprentice,  than  to  any 
power  claimed  over  a  mere  chattel.  The  apprenticeship  may  be  as  in- 
voluntary  as  the  slavery  in  its  incipiency  and  continuance,  and  very 
often  is.  The  apprentice  and  the  slave  are  both  for  a  term  of  years, 
the  one  being  for  a  life  term.  The  master's  power,  in  both  instances, 
extends  to  the  entire  regulation  and  control  of  the  person,  and  the  ab- 
solute enjoyment  of  his  labor.  In  both  instances  is  he  responsible  to 
the  law  for  an  abuse  of  power.  The  obligations  of  the  master  arc 
identical  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree — support,  or  support  and  in- 
struction. In  either  instance  there  is  room  for  much  kindness  and 
much  tyranny. 

The  analogy  between  the  slave  and  the  apprentice  fails  in  these  re- 
spects, that  the  master  may  at  any  time  transfer  to  another  his  right 
in  the  i)ersonal  services  of  his  slave,  and  has  the  same  disposing  pow- 
er over  his  offspring  born  during  slavery.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
these  are  not  necessary  and  characteristic  elements  of  slavery,  any 
more  than  the  absence  of  a  transferring  power  is  necessary  in  appren- 
ticeship. The  master's  obligations  to  the  slave  are  not  personal  to 
him,  are  not  founded  upon  any  particular  skill  which  may  be  peculiar, 
but  may  be  performed  by  any  of  the  human  family.  He  has  been  a4 
the  whole  expense,  care  and  concern,  of  raising  and  providing  for  the 
offspring  of  the  slave,  during  infancy  and  childhood,  and  has  a  well- 
established  claim  to  be  reimbursed.  The  child  is  but  naturally  sub- 
stituted to  the  parents.  The  consideration  is  a  clear  one  which  the 
slave  receives;  and,  should  one  pretend  that  it  is  inadequate,  he  will 
have  enough  to  do  to  travel  the  world  over  in  search  of  the  labor  which 
meets  with  an  adequate  consideration. 

The  truth  is,  the  power  of  the  master  over  the  slave  is  only  that  of 
controlling  his  labor — and  he  is  entitled  to  use  all  the  means  necessary 
for  that  purpose.  Without  inquiring  into  the  foundation  of  the  right, 
it  is  evident  that  this  power  of  the  master  no  more  affects  the  individ- 
ual and  personal  character  of  the  slave,  than  that  of  the  capitalist,  all 
the  world  over,  and  especially  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of 
England,  over  his  operatives.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  labor  of 
the  latter  is  not  as  imperiously  bowed  down  and  controlled  by  the 
sternest  dictates  of  necessity,  and  without  the  hope  of  change  or  im- 
provement, as  that  of  the  former.  The  English  master  has  the  abso- 
lute power  over  the  bread — the  life  of  the  laborer,  and  that  of  his 
children — how  much  more  over  his  labor ! 

As  persons,  then,  and  population,  we  proceed  to  consider  that  whole 
class,  in  our  country,  not  embraced  under  the  head  of  free  white  citizens 


Had  "luiliana  untaxed."  We  aball  trace  the  Llstory  of  their  introduo- 
tion,  tlieir  progress,  tlieir  relations  and  their  numbers.  Having  eonolod- 
ed  tliis  brancli  of  the  Kubject,  we  shall  proceed  to  discosa  the  quali- 
fied right  of  property  which  ia  maintained  over  them,  showing  its 
fonndatlon  nnd  extent,  its  espedicncy  and  ncccasitj.  These  matters 
are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  times  like  these.  It  i:<  neces- 
sary that  we  all  clearly  and  fully  uodcrstuud  them.  It  will  he  thus 
ECCQ  we  have  opened  before  us  the  subject  of  slavery  in  nil  its  aspects, 
political,  civil,  roligioua,  historical  and  economical. 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  negro  elnvcs  within  the  United 
States,  was  in  1645,  by  a  citiaen  of  Boston,  and  it  was  not  until  1670 
that  the  first  cargo  of  African  slaves  were  brought  to  Virginia,  by  a 
Dntch  vessel,  and  Eold.  The  increase  in  that  colony  wan  at  fir^t  very 
slow.  In  1671,  Sir  John  Yearaans  introduced  slaves  into  South  Car- 
olina, from  Barbadoea,  almost  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  the 
colony.  The  increase  in  this  class,  by  propagation  and  immigration, 
was  very  rapid,  doubling,  before  long,  the  number  of  the  whites.  Ma- 
ryland, also,  in  lC7I,pasBtida  law  for '' encouraging  the  introduction 
of'negroes  and  slaves." 

From  this  period,  the  introduction  of  slai-cry  became  general  in  all 
the  American  colonies,  increasing  by  natural  means  and  by  the  slave 
tniJe,  so  long  as  that  was  permitted,  and  since,  by  (he  ordinary  aug- 
mentation of  population. 

At  the  period  of  the  first  census  of  the  United  States,  in  1790,  we 
find  that  slavery  existed  in  all  of  the  States  nnd  western  Territories, 
exoopt  MsAsachneetts  and  Maine,  which  were  at  that  period  nnited.  In 
Massachusetts,  however,  exist  various  early  laws  in  regard  to  slavery. 
In  1691,  the  general  court  decreed  "there  bIiuU  never  bo  any  bond- 
slavery,  &c.,  among  us,  unkss  ii  be  laieful  captives  taktn  in  just  wars, 
or  tuck  at  wUHngly  sell  themtdces,  or  art  sold  la  w,  ^c,  proculed  Ikis 
txempi  none  from  servilude  who  shall  be  judged  thereto  by  authority."* 

In  1703,  a  daty  of  £■(  was  laid  upon  every  negro  imported  into 
Slassaohusetts.t  The  same  year,  we  find  a  law  of  the  general  court, 
relating  to  mulatto  and  negro  slaves,  proAiiiiin^  <i«jr  Hjaiiumiision, 
withont  previous  security  that  lltey  should  not  afterward  be  at  the  eharga 
of  the  colony,  and  all  other  nianumii^sion  to  be  void. {  In  1733,  the 
number  of  blacks  were  2,000 ;  whole  population,  about  50,000.  In 
1703,  the  blacks  were  5,000;   whites,  240,000.     What  portion  were 

*  Aocitfiil  Chartfra  and  Laws  of  Unsoathusetts-Ba;,  BoeIod,  1814,  p.  &3. 
tCoUpction  MossBchuBctU  Uittorical  Society,  vol.  iv,  t9G, 
}  Ancient  ChBrien,  Lc,  MassachaBclts-Baj. 
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slaves,  we  are  unable  to  say,  thougli  it  was  judicially  declared,  after 
the  Revolution,  in  Massachusetts,  that  slavery  was  virtually  abolished 
by  the  constitution  of  the  State.* 

The  census  of  1790  showed  697,097  slaves  in  the  United  States,  or 
nearly  17.76  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population;  the  free  colored  were 
59,466,  or  1^  per  cent;  the  free  negro  and  slave  population,  together, 
being  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  In  those  States  where  slavery 
lias  been  subsequently  retained,  the  proportion  was  of  course  largest, 
being  about  35  per  cent.,  or  one-third.  In  South  Carolina,  the  pro- 
portion of  slaves  was  most  considerable  of  all,  being  43  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
one-half;  in  Tennessee  the  proportion  was  least,  being  9.6  per  cent., 
or  one-tenth.  The  proportion  of  free  hlcLcks  was  largest  in  Rhode 
Island,  3,407,  or  one-twenty-third,  and  in  Delaware,  one-fifteenth.  In 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  they  were  one-seventy-fifth,  and  in 
Maryland,  one-fortieth  of  the  whole  population.  Virginia  had  1.70 
per  cent.;  South  Carolina,  .07  per  cent,  of  free  blacks. 

The  census  of  1800  showed  893,041  slaves,  and  108,395  free  color- 
ed— being  a  proportion  in  the  former  of  16.83  per  cent,  and  2.05  per 
cent  in  the  latter.  Thus  was  exhibited  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
slaves  to  free  whites  of  .73  or  nearly  1  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  free  negroes  of  .54,  or  ^  per  cent  The  proportion  of 
whole  colored  to  whole  white,  had  lost  .39,  or  ^  of  1  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease of  slaves  in  ten  years  had  been  27.96  per  cent.,  being  7^  per 
cent,  less  than  the  increase  of  whites ;  the  increase  in  free  colored 
being  82.28,  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  whites.  The  in- 
crease of  whites  was  of  course  greatly  affected  by  immigration,  that 
of  the  free  colored  by  emancipation.  The  slaves  lost  by  emancipation 
and  gained  by  a  few  importations  still  from  Africa,  perhaps  equally. 
Their  increase  may  thus  be  considered  a  natural  one.  The  colored 
population  of  the  New  England  States  increased  in  ten  years  but  9 
per  cent.;  the  same  population  in  the  South  increased  33^  t  Iw  all  the 
slave  States  the  proportion  of  slaves  was  35  per  cent.,  being  a  white 
gain ;  the  slaves,  from  being  somewhat  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
population,  became  somewhat  less;  South  Carolina  still  continued  to 
show  the  largest  proportion  of  slaves,  42.3,  showing  at  the  same  time 
a  slight  decline.  Delaware  showed  the  least,  9.6  per  cent  The  free 
blacks  of  New  England  had  increased  about  33  per  cent,  while  the 
slaves  there  had  lost  60  per  cent.  Now,  either  the  black  population  of 
New  England,  or  the  slave  portion  of  it,  had  been  sold  to  the  south- 
ward, or  it  exhibits  the  lowest  increase  known  to  our  population  !{ 

»  Kent,  vol.  ii,  Com.  Slavery.  f  Missid.sippi  territoiy  excluded. 

tSec  Tucker  on  the  Population  of  the  United  States. 
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The  census  of  1?10  iiidioated  1,191,364  alaves,  and  186,446  free 
colored;  nn  increase  in  the  slaves  of  33.40  as  againGt  27.96  in  tlie 
previous  ten  years,'  of  tlie  whole  colored,  37.5fi  against  32.23,  To  ao- 
count  for  this  enlarged  increase,  it  must  be  remeinbcred  that  Louisiana 
had  been  purchased  with  slaves  and  colored,  and  that  Africans  were 
continwallj  imported  up  to  1803.  The  increase  of  whites,  owing  to 
inimigrntioii,  was  2^  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  slaves,  and  1^  less 
than  that  of  the  free  blocks.  In  this  ten  years,  the  whites  gained  very 
slightly  upon  the  slaves,  and  the  whole  colored  population  gained  upon 
the  whiles.  In  the  slave  States  the  free  colored  gained  1  per  cent. 
The  slaves  gained  also,  and,  from  a  little  less,  bad  become  a  little  more 
Ihau  one-third-  The  Increase  of  blacks  in  New  Kngland,  eiiceeded  7 
p«r  cent,  being  a  loss  of  '2  per  cent.  Their  increase  in  slavt  States 
vas  ncArly  3^  per  cent. — a  gain  of  l^to  2  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
slaves  to  whites  is  still  highest  in  Soulh  Carolina,  47.3,  baving  gained 
5  per  cent.  Louisiana  stands  next,  4j,3;  then  come  Mississippi,  G  cor* 
gift  and  Virginia. 

Thecensusof  !820»  showed  I,S43,G88  slaves,  and  23S,107  free  col- 
ored, and  increase  in  the  slaves  of  29.57,  being  nearly  2  per  cent,  more 
than  the  increase  of  the  ten  years  ending  1800.  The  whole  colored 
increase  was  29,33  per  cent,  against  37,53  ;  free  colored,  27.75  against 
72  per  cent.  The  white  population  gained  1  per  cent,  on  colored,  the 
same  on  slaves ;  the  free  colored  gained  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  The 
falling  away  of  the  increase  of  slaves  was  owing  to  many  elope- 
mente  of  tbis  class  during  the  war,  &e.  In  the  slave  StatCH  the  free 
colored  had  remained  stalionary,  aad  the  slaves  had  gained  nearly  1  per 
cent;  the  whole  colored  had  gained  on  the  whites  j- per  cent,,  nearly. 
The  incresM  of  blacks  in  Nuw  England  wa.s  still  about  7  per  cent.;  at 
the  South,  30  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  blacks  in  South  Carolina 
remains  highest,  51.4,  having  gained  4  per  cent.  In  Louisiana,  45  per 
oent.;  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  43  per  cent.  The  free  blacks  to  whole 
popubition,  have  declined  in  Louisiana,  Missouri  and  Georgia,  an  aver- 
sge  of  near  2  per  cent,,  but  increased  in  all  the  other  slave  States  ex- 
cept Delaware ;  in  no  instance,  however,  more  than  1^  per  cent.,  and 
in  some  instances,  a  mere  fraction. 

The  censua  of  1830  included  2,009,043  slaves,  and  319,599  free,  an 
increase  in  the  slaves  of  30.75,  being  an  uugraented  increase  of  1  per 
eout. — inlhewboIecoloredSl  37;ulsoanincreBacdincrcasoof2percent.t 

•  1^30  is  coni  pored  with  1810,  mo  as  not  to  allow  the  cidculatiuns  to  be  affected 
by  the  pnrcliasc  of  Louisiana. 

t  The  returns  are  corrected  for  two  montiis,  as  Ibe  census  was  izkea  in  a  dif- 
ferent month. 
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The  white  population  gained  slightly  on  the  colored,  and  the  colored 
on  the  slaves.  The  free  colored  in  slave  States  increased  one-tenth 
of  1  per  cent.;  the  slaves  gained  ^  per  cent,  and  the  whole  colored  had 
again  gained  on  the  whites.  The  blacks  have  actually  lost  16  in  New 
England,  whereas  at  the  South  they  have  gained  527,533,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  original  number.  The  proportion  of  slaves  has,  in 
ten  years,  increased  3  per  cent,  in  South  Carolina.  In  Mississippi,  5 
per  cent,  and  are  48. 1  of  the  whole  population.  In  Eouisiana  they 
were  50.8,  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  The  free  blacks  increased  in 
Maryland,  District  of  Columbia  and  Delaware,  2  to  3  per  cent;  in  Ken- 
tucky, 1  per  cent     In  other  States,  trifling  losses  or  gains.* 

By  the  census  of  1840,  it  appeared  there  were  2,487,350  slaves,  and 
386,348  free  colored  persons  in  the  United  States,  an  increase  in  slaves, 
in  ten  years,  of  23.81 ;  of  free  colored,  20. 8 8 ;  a  decline  in  the  increase 
of  this  population  of  13.97  and  6.94  per  cent.  Professor  Tucker  ar- 
gues a  very  great  error  somewhere.  Though  free  blacks  have  emigra- 
ted to  British  provinces,  and  slaves  have  been  carried  to  Texas,  the 
numbers  were  not  sufficient  to  affect,  in  any  degree,  the  result  The 
whites  have  hence  gained  largely  upon  the  colored,  supposing  the  re- 
turns correct,  and  the  free  colored  have  diminished  in  their  ratio  of  in- 
crease. The  latter  have  declined,  in  proportion,  in  the  slave  States, 
as  also  have  the  slaves ;  the  last,  in  extent,  more  than  one-half  per  cent. 
The  proportion  of  slaves  has  increased  in  South  Carolina,  and  is  still 
largest  In  Mississippi  it  is  fifty-two  per  cent.;  in  Louisiana  it  appears 
to  have  lost  two  per  cent.,  being  now  less  than  half  In  the  southern 
States,  the  free  blacks  have  ceased  to  increase,  with  the  same  ratio ; 
the  proportion  in  Louisiana  remains  largest,  being  seven  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population.  Virginia  comes  next.  The  blacks  of  New  Eng- 
land increased  six  per  cent:  in  ten  years  ;  those  of  the  slave  States, 
twenty-six  per  cent!  By  this  census  it  appears  that  every  State  re- 
turned slaves,  except  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Michigan. 
By  the  last  census,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  only  were  excepted. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  progress  of  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  first  introduction  of  .  he  mstitution  down  to  the  completion 
of  the  census  of  1840.  The  decennial  enumeration  to  be  taken  the 
present  year,  1850,  and  hereafter,  will  show  something  like  the  follow- 
ing, supposing  the  ratio  of  increase  of  slaves  and  free  blacks  to  be 
preserved : 

Slares.  Free  Blacks.  Total  Blare  and  Free. 

1850, 3,059,441  403,617  3,523,058 

1860, ', 3,763,1 12  556,340  4,319,452 

1870, 4,628,627  667,608  5,296,235 

*  Florida  had  been  purchased. 
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leWI, 5,G93,311  001. 12D  6,«4,3S4 

IfOO 7,0ie,B19  3GI  .355  7,DB3.U04 

19W 8,6I3.asS  1.153,626  9.7M.«lil 

1910, 10.51)4,31)7  1,384,351  Il,97i3,es8 

It  ia  possible  the  froii  blaoka  may  increaae  in  a  greater,  and  the  staves 
in  a  leas  ratio,  without  afTuctltig  the  aam  total  of  increase  of  the  two 
classes.  A  dinuQutioii  in  the  increase  of  slaves  may  regalt  from  fre- 
quent emancipation,  from  emigration  from  the  country — but  this 
must  bo  very  iacousiderable,  or  from  a  lower  degree  of  productiveness, 
the  result  of  lower  physical  comfort,  dimioishod  valuation  and  less  in- 
dustrial uses,  etc.  We  sec  no  reason  to  allow  much  for  the  operation 
of  these  causes  within  the  nest  half  ocDturj,  and  may  safely  esli- 
mqlc  ten  mllUona  of  blacks  and  colored  in  the  country  at  the  close 
of  it. 

It  ia  abo  clear,  from  our  investi  gat  ions,  that  no  State,  or  class  of 
States,  can  be  more  responsible  than  another,  for  the  introduction  and 
extension  of  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  Union.  The  results 
show,  too,  that,  in  a  condition  of  freedom,  the  blacks  of  New  England 
have  been  situated  most  unpropitiously,  as  indicated  in  their  trifling 
increase  of  nnmhers — nnlesa  we  suppose  they  have  passed  southward, 
as  gcoeral  emancipation  was  expected,  or  took  place  in  this  quarter. 
Taking  the  whole  Union  into  account,  whatever  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  institution  of  slavery,  ours  is  but  a  small  share  of  responsibility 
for  its  eontinuaiT.  and  none  for  its  introdnction. 

The  history  of  slavery  carries  us  back  to  the  origin  of  soeiety  itaelf. 
It  was  found  in  the  earliest  advanced  nations  of  antiqaity.  To  attri- 
bute its  derivation  to  war  is  absurd ;  for,  admitting  servus  to  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  terrarc  (to  preserve  a  captive),  slavery,  we  know,  was  old 
before  Rome  had  been  founded.  Perhaps  tho  most  curious  and  lidic- 
ulons  position  is  that  taken  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brilanniea,  that  it 
originated  among  tho  antediluvian  giants,  whose  name  implied  aSRanlt- 
era  of  others.  Nimrod,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  one  of 
its  authors — since  the  Bible  tells  us  he  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord  1  To  such  stnli  iire  authors  driven  in  maintaining  their  favorite 
theories. 

Tlie  fact  is,  that,  immediately  after  the  deluge,  we  have  a  decree  of 
God,  himself,  condemning  the  children  of  Ham  to  perpetual  servitude, 
using  the  very  Hebrew  word  which  translators  render  flave.  After  a 
few  generations,  slavery  is  referred  to  as  a  well-established  institution — 
for  Abraham,  tho  patriarch,  had  318  slaves  (Gen.,  siv).  The  laws  of 
God  strictly  regulated  this  relation,  in  all  its  aspects,  and  his  own  pe- 
culiar people  wore  commanded  to  buy  slaves  from  the  heathen,  and  not 
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to  steal   them,  and   instructed   liow  to  Ireat  them  after  they  were 
bought,  &c.* 

It  is  said  that  the  heathen,  taking  advantage  of  this  mild  slavery, 
tolerated  by  God,  established  a  much  worse  kind  among  themselves. 
However  this  may  be,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  many  of  the  Jews, 
also,  abused  the  institution,  as  they  did  other  laws  ;  we  may  well  affirm 
that  slavery  presents  no  worse  aspect  in  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
present  day,  than  it  did  among  the  Hebrews. 

In  Horner^  one  of  the  oldest  historians  extant,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  all  captives  were  considered  slaves;  and  Ulysses  relates  his 
escape  from  a  Phenician,  who  had  doomed  him  to  Lybian  slavery. 
Thus  have  we  the  slave  trade  at  that  early  period.  Philip  of  Macedon 
sold  the  captive  Thebans,  in  which  example  he  was  followed  by  his  son, 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  Athens,  during  the  most  polished  ages, 
slavery  was  a  well  established  order,  although,  it  is  said,  that  slaves  were 
treated  with  more  leniency  than  among  other  nations.  In  Home  and 
Sparta  the  worst  features  were  exhibited.  The  Spartans  butchered 
their  slaves,  when,  by  reason  of  great  numbers,  they  would  likely  be- 
come dangerous.  Camillus,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  generals  of 
the  Boman  Republic,  sold  his  Etrurian  captives  to  pay  the  Boman  la- 
dies for  the  jewels  they  had  presented  to  Apollo.  Tabius  sold  30,000 
citizens  of  Tarentum  to  the  highest  bidder.  Julius  Caesar  did  the  same 
with  53,000  captives.  Even  debtors  were  allowed,  by  the  twelve  ta- 
bles, to  become  the  slaves  of  their  creditors.  So  numerous  were  the 
slaves  owned  by  the  rich  patricians,  that  Isidorus,  who  was  almost  a 
cotemporary  with  our  Savior,  left  to  his  heirs  4,116  slaves;  and  Au- 
gustus put  20,000,  of  the  same  class,  on  board  the  corn  ships.  Though 
many  laws  were  enacted  by  Augustus  and  o^her  patriotic  emperors, 
says  the  British  Encyclopedia,  to  diminish  the  power  of  creditors  over 
their  insolvent  debtors — though  the  influence  of  the  mild  spirit  of 
Christianity  tended  much  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  slaves,  even 
under  Pagan  masters,  and  though  the  emperor,  Hadrian,  made  it  cap- 
ital to  kill  a  slave  without  a  just  reason,  yet  this  commerce  prevailed 
for  many  ages,  universally,  in  the  empire,  after  the  conversion  of 
Constantino  to  the  religion  of  Christ  It  was  not  completely  abolished, 
even  in  the  reign  of  Justinian ;  and,  in  many  countries,  which  had  been 
once  provinces  of  the  empire,  it  continued  long  after  the  empire  had 
fallen  to  pieces. 


*  Dr.  CartwrigHt  once  told  us,  that  one  of  the  crimes  denounced  in  the  Bible, 
)8  denominated  by  a  tenn  which  means,  literally,  tlaie  ttealert  (abolitionists). 
We  forget  in  what  connection  the  term  is  used;  perhaps  in  reference  to  Tyre. 
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Among  the  ancient  Germans,  gamesters  often  became  d$Tes  from 
plaj,  and  slaverj-  is  said  to  have  existed  extensively,  though  in  a  mild 
form,  according  to  Tacitus.  In  England,  in  the  age  of  Alfred  the 
Great  (tenth  century),  purchases  of  men,  horses  and  oxen,  are  mentioned 
in  the  same  statute.  In  1574,  Queen  Elizabeth  issued  .n  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  her  bond  men  and  wom^n  in  Cornwall, 
etc.,  with  a  view  of  compounding  with  them  for  their  freedom.  The 
colliers  and  salters  of  Scotland  were  not  manumitted  until  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  men  could  be  transferred  by  written 
deed  from  proprietor  to  proprietor,  and  were  in  no  respect  privileged 
without  such  deed. 

We  have  not  mentioned  Egypt,  where  Joseph  was  sold  to  slavery, 
and  where,  in  that  condition,  the  Israelites  existed  400  years.  The 
Scythians  established  slavery  throughout  their  northern  wilds.  Baby- 
Ion,  Tyre,  and  all  the  countries  around  Palestine,  had  slavery  as  one 
of  their  institutions.  The  '* wrath  of  Achilles"  was  a  quarrel  about  a 
slave.  ^In  early  Grecian  republics,  slavery  seemed  to  be  an  indispen- 
sable element.  The  slave  markets  of  Eome  were  filled  with  men  of 
every  complexion  and  every  clime."  After  the  conquest  of  the  Nor^ 
mans,  slaves  were  exported  from  England  into  Ireland,  until  the  Irish 
themselves  decreed  their  emancipation.  On  the  Baltic,  the  Germans 
conducted  the  slave  trade,  and  the  Eussians  supplied  slaves  to  Con- 
stantinople by  way  of  the  Dnieper.  Even  the  word  slave  is  derived 
from  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  who  were  reduced  to  slavery  in  their  wars 
with  the  Germans.  The  Jews  purchased  slaves  in  France  for  the  Sar- 
acens. The  Arabians  are  said  to  have  pawned  their  children  to  ihe 
Italian  monarchs.  The  Venetians  purchased  slaves  at  Rome  for  the 
Arabs  of  Spain  and  Sicily.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades,  three  slaves 
were  the  price  of  a  war  horse.  In  the  tsountless  battles  of  the  Moors 
and  Christians,  the  captives  were  indiscriminately  enslaved  in  the  worse 
form.  Christians  regarded  it  a  pious  work,  and  the  infidels  retaliated 
through  the  pirates  of  Barbary. 

On  the  discovery  of  America,  the  native  Indians  were  imported  into 
Spain  as  slaves.  All  the  rivers  of  the  country  were  penetrated  for  this 
commerce,  which  was  efiiected  through  fraud  and  force.  Even  Colum- 
bus sent  five  hundred  such  slaves  to  be  sold  at  Seville.  This  traffic  is 
said  to  have  continued  two  centuries.  The  New  Englanders  enslaved 
the  Pequods,  the  Waldrans  and  the  Annon  Indians,  and  they  even 
Fought  Indian  slaves  from  the  southern  provinces.*  The  colonists 
were  supplied  with  white  servants  from  England,  by  a  class  of  men 
called  "  spirits,"  who  deluded  them  away  and  sold  them  in  England,  as 

»  See  Thornton's  "  Slavery"  and  the  authorities  there  cited,  p.  21. 
2  VOL.  I. 
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well  as  in  this  country,  under  the  hammer.  The  Scots  taken  in  battle 
were  sold  to  slavery,  the  royalist  prisoners,  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
The  prisoners  of  Monmouth  were  eagerly  sought  as  a  merchantable 
commodity.  Jeffries,  the  famous  judge  of  James  II,  considered  these 
prisoners  as  worth  "  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  apiece."* 

In  regard  to  African  slavery,  it  appears  first  to  have  taken  deep  root 
in  Africa  itself,  though  it  is  clear,  from  modern  researches,  that  this 
people  were  held  in  slavery  by  the  Egyptians,  as  proved  by  their  mon- 
uments. The  Africans,  at  no  period  of  history,  were  devoid  of  slavery 
among  themselves.  They  traded  slaves  to  the  Tyrians  anl  Carthage- 
nians.  Slavery,  says  the  Encyclopedia,  seems  indeed  to  have  prevailed 
through  all  Africa,  from  the  very  first  peopling  of  that  unexplored 
country;  and  we  doubt  if,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  the  unhappy  negro 
was  absolutely  secure  of  his  personal  freedom,  or  even  of  not  being 
sold  to  a  foreign  trader.  The  African  princes  were  in  the  habit  of 
destroying  thousands  of  their*  prisoners,  before  an  opportunity  offered 
of  selling  them.  The  Guinea  coast  supplied  the  Arabs  with  slaves, 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  Portuguese  embarked  in  the  traffic.  The 
Arabs  of  the  desert  have  always  been  served  by  negro  slaves.  In  651, 
the  king  of  Numidia  promised  an  annual  present  of  Ethiopian  slaves 
to  the  Arabs  of  Egypt.  Negro  slaves  were  found  in  Greece  [Bancroft]. 
In  1 100,  they  must  have  been  uncommon  in  Europe,  for  we  learn,  the 
crusaders  burst  into  laughter  on  seeing  some  negroes  in  Asia,  so  comical 
was  their  appearance.  It  appears,  however,  the  Portuguese,  fifty  years 
before  the  discovery  of  America,  found  the  "trade  in  negro  slaves,  having 
curled  hair,'*  very  profitable.  The  Spaniards  vied  with  them  in  the 
trade  at  Seville.  Isabella  excepted  the  Moors,  or  negroes  of  Africa, 
from  the  act  emancipating  the  Indians  of  America. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  delighted  with  the  success  of  John  Haw- 
kins's slave  operations  in  America,  that  she  became  a  partner  in  his 
monopoly,sharing  his  gains  and  protecting  him  in  his  worst  enterprises. 

The  early  history  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  we  have  already 
given  (See  Thornton,  2Gth  and  27th  pages,for  the  Quaker  and  Yankee 
participation  in  it).  The  West  India  Company  sent  slaves  to  New 
York  by  thousands.  The  Stewarts,  and  even  Queen  Anne,  patronized 
the  traffic.  Amsterdam  participated  in  its  results  in  her  corporate  ca- 
pacity. Pennsylvania  maintained  that  it  was  "neither  just  nor  conve- 
nient to  emancipate  her  slaves;"  and  Rhode  Island,  the  greatest  of  all 

*  Seo  the  stirring  but  disgusting  picture  of  the  scene,  when  peers  and  digni- 
taries and  favorites,  male  and  female,  importuned  the  king  fur  the  privilege  of 
disposing  of  tlicsc  prisoners,  and  the  success  which  attended  them,  in  Macau- 
lay's  Histozy  of  England. 
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the  slave  traSers,  "doubted  if  slaves  should  be  baptized,  as  then  they 
might  become  free." 

It  is  well  known  how  the  introduction  of  slavery  was  forced  upon 
the  South,  and  how  long  resisted.  The  northern  country  even  declared, 
that  no  person  should  own,  in  the  colonies,  land  at  all,  unless  he  would 
purchase  at  least  four  negro  slaves  to  every  hundred  acres  !* 


ART.  UI.— DE  SOTO  IN  AUBAHA. 

INVASION  OF  THI  TERRITORY  OF  ALABAMA,  BY  ONE  THOUSAND  SPANIARDS,  UNDER 

FERDINAND  DE  SOTO,  IN  1640.-BT  A.  J.  PiCMTT. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Brit  Ian  and  Dc  Wolf,  1849. 

The  above  title  introduces  a  pamphlet,  of  some  forty  pages,  to  the 
attention  of  the  reading  public.  If  taken  by  themselves,  the  facts 
would  excite  no  inconsiderable  interest  in  those  who  love  the  stirring 
incidents  of  early  adventure,  and  delight  to  trace  the  history  of  genius, 
amid  scenes  of  hardship  and  suffering.  To  gratify  such  tastes,  is  not, 
however,  the  aim  of  Colonel  Pickett.  The  sketch  of  De  Soto  is  intro- 
ductory to  a  history  of  Alabama,  and  forms  the  first  chapter  of  the 
forthcoming  work.  Viewed  in  this  connection,  it  serves  a  higher  pur» 
pose  than  to  please  the  fancy  and  awaken  romantic  sentiments.  Its 
design  is  to  exhibit  historic  truth — a  form  of  truth  that  every  age  ap- 
preciates more  and  more,  not  only  for  the  principles  it  illustrates,  and 
the  lessons  it  unfolds,  but  for  that  union  with  the  past  which  the  pres- 
ent covets,  and  for  those  impressive  associations  which  it  creates  with 
the  material  scenery  which  surrounds  us  in  our  daily  life. 

The  records  of  our  country's  first  exploration  and  settlement,  are 
records  of  unparalleled  interest  If  they  are  studied  as  exhibitions 
of  human  character,  they  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  philosophic  to 
analyze  the  power  of  absorbing  passions,  and  to  mark  the  causes  which 
stimulate  ardent  minds  to  penetrate  into  hidden  forests  and  desert  wilds. 
If  contemplated  for  imaginative  pleasure,  they  bring  under  review  the 
stronger  elements  of  our  nature,  as  they  hasten  into  the  fiercest  strife, 
with  wliatcvcr  can  develop  manly  endurance  and  mighty  courage.  The 
age  in  which  these  exhibitions  took  place,  was  calculated  to  arouse  all 
kinds  of  motives  and  quicken  all  springs  of  action.  A  new  impulse 
had  been  given  to  religion,  philosophy,  government  and  commerce. 
Men.  in  every  department  of  life,  felt  the  sense  of  power  awakening 

»  Thornton's  "  Slavery,"  p.  29,  32. 
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within  them  ;  they  began  to  realize  their  nature,  and,  though  it  was  a 
realization,  in  many  instances,  of  its  lower  forms,  the  way  was,  never- 
theless, opened  for  higher  and  nobler  manifestations.  Amid  these  cir- 
cumstances— the  world  within,  where  principles,  sentiments  and  pas- 
sions, hold  their  sway  and  demand  their  gratification,  and  the  world 
without,  where  unexplored  lands  held  valuable  treasures  and  exuberant 
soils  awaited  tillage — that  series  of  wonders  commenced  on  the  west- 
ern continent,  which,  in  our  day,  is  progressing  toward  such  magnitude 
and  grandeur.  Here,  one  race  after  another  has  struggled  for  ascend- 
ency. Here,  northern  and  southern  Europe  has  repeated  the  ancient 
rivalry  for  preeminence.  Here,  all  that  is  designated  by  talent,  cour- 
age, skill  and  perseverance,  has  spread  itself  over  a  field,  in  which  the 
very  vastness  of  mountain  ranges,  and  the  wide-spread  plains,  seem 
to  have  been  ordained  as  the  witnesses  of  that  loftier  sublimity  of 
mind  and  enterprise,  of  which  they  arc  the  fainter  symbols. 

Among  the  earlier  historic  names  of  our  country,  De  Soto  holds  a 
prominent  place,  as  well  from  the  fame  which  he  brought  to  the  conti- 
nent with  him,  as  from  the  incidents  of  his  remarkable  career  among 
the  Indians  of  Florida,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Tracing  the  life  of 
this  heroic  man,  from  his  services  under  Pizarro  until  his  death  on 
the  Mississippi,  we  witness  one  continued  exemplification  of  that 
strength  of  character,  and  capacity  for  effort,  which  a  high  purpose 
and  a  powerful  passion  are  able  to  produce.  The  experience  of  milir 
tary  life,  in  Peru,  had  been  sufficient  to  develop  a  soldier's  spirit,  and 
fix  a  soldier^s  taste  within  him ;  while  its  natural  scenery,  and  supposed 
wealth,  had  amply  sufficed  to  give  him  a  habit  of  imaginativeness,  in 
all  that  respected  material  objects.  To  bo  as  great  in  conquest  as  Pi- 
zarro, seems  to  have  been  an  absorbing  idea  with  him  ;  and,  to  realize 
it,  he  was  willing  to  endure  the  suffering  and  brave  the  perils  of  the 
wilderness  ;  in  a  word,  he  was  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  such  distinc- 
tion. Obtaining  a  commission  from  Charles  V,  to  conquer  Florida, 
he  sailed  from  Cuba,  in  1539,  and,  with  six  hundred  soldiers,  landed, 
in  May,  on  its  soil.  The  gilded  shadow  he  was  pursuing  was  not 
there.  Allured  by  his  own  passions,  as  well  as  deluded  by  the  natives, 
he  continued  his  search,  and,  though  disappointment  succeeded  disap- 
pointment, he  persevered  in  penetrating  forests,  and  marching  over 
large  tracts  of  country,  cultivating  the  friendship,  or  subduing  the 
hostility,  of  the  Indians.  The  march  was  through  the  country,  at 
present  divided  between  the  States  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  It  has  been  accurately  traced,  by  Colonel  Pickett,  who, 
in  this,  as  in  other  things,  evinces  the  minuteness  and  precision  which 
are  so  admirable  in  the  work  of  a  historian.     De  Soto  discovered  the 
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HIssissippi,  in  1541.     The  fact,  and  its  subsequent  connections,  are 
thus  presented  bj  our  author : 

"The  Spaniards  reached  the  Mississippi  river  in  May,  1541,  and 
were  the  first  to  discover  it,  unless  Cabacca  de  Yaca  crossed  it  twelve 
^ears  before,  in  wandering  to  Mexico,  with  his  four  companion8--^wlueh 
li  not  probable  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  his  journal.  D^  Soto 
consumed  a  year  in  marching  over  Arkansas,  and  returned  to  the 
'Father  of  Waters*  at  the  town  of  Guachaya,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  river,  the  last  of  May,  1542.  He  here  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  two  brigan tines,  to  communicate  with  Cuba.  That  great 
man,  whose  spirits  had  long  forsaken  him,  who  had  met  with  nothing 
but  disappointments,  and  who  had,  in  the  most  perilous  wanderings, 
discovered  no  country  like  Peru  and  Mexico,  became  sick,  with  a  slow 
and  malignant  fever.  He  appointed  Moscoso  to  the  command,  bid  his 
officers  and  soldiers  farewell,  exhorted  them  to  keep  together,  in  order 
to  reach  that  country  which  he  was  destined  never  to  see,  and  then 
closed  his  eyes  in  death!  Thus  died  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  captains  of  that  or  any  age !  To  conceal  his  death, 
and  protect  his  body  from  Indian  brutalities,  it  was  placed  in  an  oak- 
en trough,  and  silently  plunged  into  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi,  on 
a  dark  and  gloomy  night !  Long  did  the  muddy  waters  wash  the 
bones  of  one  of  the  noblest  sons  of  Spain  !  He  was  the  first  to  behold 
that  river,  the  first  to  close  his  eyes  in  death  upon  it,  and  the  first  to 
find  a  grave  in  its  deep  and  turbid  channel!" 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  public  attention  to  this  interesting 
and  important  work.  It  comprises  the  history  of  Alabama,  from  1540 
until  1820,  and  is  written  with  great  care  and  research.  Whatever 
his  enthusiasm,  study  and  scholarship,  could  do  toward  this  object, 
Colonel  Pickett  has  faithfully  done.  No  means  have  been  spared,  and 
no  labor  avoided,  that  were  requisite  in  the  production  of  a  work,  which 
is,  obviously,  the  favorite  object  of  his  life.  If  any  man  should  have 
an  exemption  from  the  liabilities  that  so  emphatically  and  universally 
beset  the  candidate  for  public  honor,  and  the  aspirant  for  public  fame, 
it  is  the  h^rd-working  historian ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope,  that,  in  this 
instance,  such  industry,  zeal  and  talent,  as  exhibited  by  Colonel  Pick- 
ett, will  receive  a  generous  response  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
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J.  Works  of  "Wm.  Elleut  Chanxing,  D.  D.,  ix  six  volumes.  Tenth  Edition. 
Boston,  1849. 

2.  Studies  on  SLAVEaT,  bt  John  Fletcher,  A.  M.,  of  Concordia  Parish,  Louis- 
iana.   (In  Manuscript,  p.  128.) 

The  style  of  Dr.  Chaniiiog  is  easy,  flowing  and  persuasive.  The 
language  is  generally  clear,  often  elevated,  sometimes  sublime.  Few 
can  read  Channing's  writings  and  not  feel  the  impression,  whatever 
may  be  the  error  of  his  doctrine,  that  the  author  added  to  his  literary 
eminence  a  purity  of  intention.  Such  writings  must  always  make  a 
deep  impression  on  the  reader ;  and  this  fact  of  their  moral  power 
prompts  the  present  essay.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  of  Channing,  what 
Channing  said  of  Fenelon : 

"He  needs  to  be  read  with  caution,  as  do  all  who  write  from  their 
own  deeply-excited  minds.  He  needs  to  be  received  with  deductions 
and  explanations.  #  ♦  ♦  ♦  \if^  f^j^r  that  the  very 
excellencies  of  Fenelon  may  shield  his  errors.  Admiration  prepares 
the  mind  for  belief,  and  the  moral  and  religious  sensibility  of  the 
reader  may  lay  him  open  to  impressions,  which,  whilst  they  leave  his 
purity  unstained,  may  engender  causeless  solicitude." — Vol,  I,  p.  85. 

Dr.  Channing's  sympathies  for  every  appearance  of  human  suffer- 
ing— for  every  grade  of  human  imperfection — ^gave  a  peculiar  phasis, 
perhaps  most  amiable,  to  his  intellect,  religion  and  writings.  He  sought 
perfection  for  himself:  he  was  ardent  to  behold  it  universal.  Heaven 
must  forever  be  the  home  of  such  a  spirit,  but  the  scenes  of  earth  gave 
agitation  and  grief.  Limited,  in  his  eartlily  associations,  to  the  habits 
of  the  North,  the  very  purity  of  his  heart  led  him  to  attack  what  he 
deemed  the  most  wicked  sin  of  the  South.  His  politics  were  formed 
upon  the  model  of  his  mind.  Religion  lifted  him  on  her  golden  wing, 
and  science  aided  in  the  extent  and  elevation  of  his  mind. 

But  0 !  Thou,  being  God  eternal,  why  not  this  earth  made  heaven  ! 
Why  thy  most  perfect  work  imperfection !  Why  thy  child,  clothed 
with  holiness  or  shod  with  the  gospel,  run  truant  to  thy  law,  thy  prov- 
idence and  government ! 

But,  lo  !  we  are  not  of  thy  council.  We  wer«  not  called  when  the 
foundations  of  eternity  were  laid !     We  are  truly  all  very  small  be- 

NoTE. — The  editor  arknowlcdges  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Forbes,  long  con- 
nected with  the  Free  Trader,  of  Natchez,  Miss.^  for  the  manuscripts  now,  for  the 
first  time,  committed  to  print. 
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ings.     Our  very  virtues,  even  purfty,  may  direct  to  error ;  and  msf 
not  our  best  intentions  lead  down  to  woe  ?     Bead  again  from  Channiug: 

^^  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  serious  thought  and  full  of  solemn  instruc- 
tion, that  many  of  the  worst  errors  have  grown  out  of  the  religious 
tendency  of  the  mind.  So  necessary  is  it  to  keep  watch  over  our  whole 
nature — to  subject  the  highest  sentiments  to  the  calm,  conscientious 
reason.  Men,  starting  from  the  idea  of  God,  have  been  so  dazzled  by 
it  as  to  forget  or  misinterpret  the  universe." — Channing,  vol.  1,  p.  14. 

I  After  reading  Jfr.  Fletcher's  introductory  approach  to  his  subject,  and  the 
generous,  if  not  strictly  just,  appreciation  of  Channing's  noble  and  enthusiastic 
and  pure  character,  the  warmest  friend  of  the  latter  cannot  fear  ungenerous 
treatment  from  Mr.  Fletcher,  toward  the  fame  or  the  principles  of  the  great  ethic- 
al writer,  whose  volumes  will  descend  to  posterity  among  the  richest  in  our 
language. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  writings.  Dr.  Channing  lays  down,  at  page  four- 
teen, eight  propositions : 

1.  Man  cannot  be  justly  held  and  used  as  property. 

2.  Man  has  sacred  rights,  the  gift  of  God,  and  inseparablo  from  human  na- 
ture, of  which  slavery  is  the  infraction. 

3.  OfTer  explanations  to  prevent  misapplication  of  these  principles. 

4.  Unfold  the  evils  of  slavery. 

5.  Consider  the  argument  which  the  Scriptures  are  thought  to  furnish  in  favor 
of  slavery. 

6.  Offer  remarks  on  the  means  of  removing  it.  • 

7.  Offer  remarks  on  abolition. 

8.  Reflections  on  the  duties  belonging  to  the  times. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  "  Studies  on  Slavery,"  Mr.  Fletcher  assails  the 
foregoing  assumptions  of  Dr.  Channing.  He  contends  that  God  alone,  and  not 
man,  is  possessed  of  indestructible  rights.  He  impugns  Channing's  views  of 
the  sovereignty  and  infallibility  of  conscience  ;  notes  the  eloquent  Doctor's  sur- 
render of  his  own  doctrine  on  the  moral  consciousness ;  gives  the  Scriptural 
proof,  at  large,  of  the  right  of  property  in  man,  to  be  held  by  his  fellow  man, 
and,  finally,  elaborates  a  brilliant  argument,  that  the  declared  econoniy  of  the 
government  of  God  requires  the  existence  of  slavery,  until  the  close  of  the  pro- 
bationary state  of  mankind.  •  Mr.  Fletcher's  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  the  power  and  accuracy  of  his  exegesis,  make  this  part  of  his  argu- 
ment unanswerably  convincing. 

In  extracting  from  the  manuscript  before  us,  we  shall  take  a  continuous  por- 
tion, commencing  at  the  thirty-fifth  page,  and  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
Dr.  Channing's  second  proposition,  to  wit :  "  Man  has  iaered  rights,  the  gifts  of 
God,  and  inseparable  from  human  nature,  of  which  slavery  is  the  infraction."] 

**  In  proof  of  this,"  Dr.  Channing  writes  (p.  32,  vol.  ii),  "  Man's 
rights  belong  to  him  as  a  moral  being,  as  capable  of  perceiving  moral 
distinctions,  a  subject  of  moral  obligations.  As  soon  as  he  becomes 
conscious  of  a  duty,  a  kindred  consciousness  springs  up,  that  he  has  a 
right  to  do  what  the  sense  of  duty  enjoins,  and  that  no  foreign  will  or 
power  can  obstruct  his  moral  action  without  crime." 

Suppose  a  man  has  rights  as  described ;  suppose  he  feels  oonscioos, 
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as  Dr.  Channing  says,  does  that  give  him  a  right  to  do  wrong,  because 
his  sense  of  duty  enjoins  him  to  do  so?  May  •he  not  be  prevented 
from  so  doing  ?  and  is  it,  indeed,  a  crime  to  prevent  him  ?  Was  it  a 
crime,  in  the  Almighty,  to  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel  into  foolish- 
ness? 

In  the  same  volume  of  Channing,  page  33,  he  says :  '^  That  same  in- 
ward principle  which  teaches  a  man  what  he  is  bound  to  do  to  others, 
teaches,  equatiy  and  at  the  same  instant,  what  others  are  bound  to  do 
to  him." 

Suppose  a  few  Africans,  on  an  excursion  to  capture  slaves,  find  that 
tins  *' inward  principle*'  teaches  them  that  they  are  bound  to  make  a 
slave  of  Dr.  Channing,  if  they  can;  does  he  mean  that,  therefore,  he  is 
bound  to  make  slaves  of  them  ? 

From  the  same  page  in  Channing,  we  extract  the  following :  "  The 
sense  of  duty  is  the  fountain  of  human  rights.  In  other  words,  the 
same  inward  principle  which  teaches  the  former,  bears  witness  to  the 
latter." 

If  the  African's  sense  of  duty  gives  the  right  to  make  the  Doctor  a 
slave,  we  do  not  sec  why  he  should  complain,  since,  by  the  Doctor's 
rule,  the  African's  sense  of  duty  proves  him  to  possess  the  right  which 
his  sense  of  duty  covets. 

"  Having  shown  the  foundation  of  human  rights  in  human  nature, 
it  may  be  asked,  what  thev  are.  ♦  #  ♦  ♦  ♦  They 
may  all  be  comprised  in  the  right,  which  belongs  to  every  rational  be- 
ing, to  exercise  his  powers  for  the  promotion  of  his  own  and  others' 
happiness  and  virtue.  »  •  •  ♦  jjis  ability  for  this  work  is  a 
sacred  trust  from  God — the  greatest  of  all  trusts.  He  must  answer  for 
the  waste  or  abuse  of  it.  He,  consequently,  suffers  an  unspeakable 
wrong,  when  stripped  of  it  by  others,  or  forbidden  to  employ  it  for  the 
ends  for  which  it  is  given." — Page  34. 

We  regret  to  say,  that  we  feel  objections  to  the  Doctor's  argument 
and  mode  of  reasoning,  for  their  want  of  definitencss  and  precision. 
If  what  he  says  on  the  subject  of  slavery  was  merely  intended  as  elo- 
quent declamation,  addressed  to  the  sympathies  and  impulses  of  his 
party,  we  should  not  have  been  disposed  to  make  such  an  objection. 
But  his  work  is  urged  on  the  world  as  sound  logic,  and  as  of  sufficient 
force  to  open  the  eyes  of  every  slaveholder  to  the  wickedness  of  the 
act,  and  to  force  all  such,  through  the  medium  of  their  '^  moral  sense," 
instantly  to  set  free  their  slaves. 

A  moral  action  must  not  only  be  the  voluntary  offspring  of  the 
actor,  but  must  also  be  performed  to  be  judged  by  laws  which  shall 
determine  it  to  be  good  or  bad.  These  laws,  man  being  the  moral 
agent,  we  say,  are  the  laws  of  God ;  by  them  man  is  to  measure  his 
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eondact.  Mr.  Locke  says:  ^  Moral  good  and  evil  is  the  conformity 
or  disagreement  of  our  voluntary  actions  to  some  law,  whereby  good 
or  evil  is  drawn  upon  us  from  the  will  or  power  of  the  law-maker.'' 
Bat  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Channing  seems  to  be,  that  this  law  is  each 
man!s  conseience^  moral  sense^  sense  of  duty,  or  the  inward  principle. 
If  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Locke  be  sound  logic,  what  becomes  of  these 
harrangues  of  Dr.  Channing  ? 

We  say  that  the  law,  rule  or  power,  deciding  good  or  evil,  must  be 
from  a  source  fur  above  ourselves ;  for,  if  otherwise,  the  contradictory 
and  confused  notions  of  men  must  necessarily  banish  all  fixed  ideas  of 
good  and  evil  from  the  earth.  In  fact,  the  denial  of  the  elevated,  the 
divine  source  of  such  law,  is  also  a  denial  that  God  governs — for  gov- 
ernment without  law  is  a  contradiction. 

If  the  ^  conscience,''  as  Dr.  Channing  thinks,  or  his  other  equiva- 
lents, be  the  guide  between  right  and  wrong  according  to  the  law  of 
God,  then  the  law  of  God  must  be  quite  changeable.  The  minds  of 
men  differ;  each  makes  his  own  deductions;  therefore,  in  that 
case,  the  law  of  God  must  be  what  each  one  may  severally  think  it  to 
be ;  which  is  only  a  declaration,  in  other  language,  that  there  is  no 
law  at  all :  "  Every  way  of  a  man  is  right  in  his  own  eyes  "  (Prov. 
xxi,  2),  but " The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right"  (Psalms  xix,  8). 
The  laws  of  God,  touching  the  subject  of  slavery,  are  spread  through 
every  part  of  the  Scriptures.  Human  reason  may  do  battle  against 
them,  but  the  only  result  will  be  the  manifestation  of  human  weakness. 
The  institution  of  slavery  must,  of  necessity,  continue  in  some  form, 
80  long  as  sin  shall  have  a  tendency  to  lead  to  death ;  so  long  as  Je- 
hovah shall  rule  and  exercise  the  attributes  of  mercy  to  fallen,  degrade 
ed  man. 

But  let  us,  for  a  moment,  view  the  facts  accompanying  the  slavery, 
of  the  African  race,  and  compare  them  with  Dr.  Channing's  assertion, 
page  35,  that  every  slave  suffers  "  a  grievous  wrong,"  and,  page  49, 
that  every  slave  owner  is  a  "robber,"  however  unconcious  he  may  be 
of  the  fact. 

So  far  as  history  gives  us  any  knowledge  of  the  African  tribes,  for 
the  last  four  thousand  years,  their  condition  has  been  stationary ;  at 
least,  they  have  given  no  evidence  of  advancement  in  morals  or  civili- 
zation beyond  what  has  been  the  immediate  effect  of  the  exchange  of 
their  own  slaves  for  the  commodities  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  So 
far  as  this  trade  had  influence,  it  effected  almost  a  total  abolition  of 
cannibalism  among  them.  That  the  cessation  of  cannibalism  was  the 
result  of  an  exchange  of  their  slaves  as  property  for  the  merchandise 
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of  Christian  nations,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  they  have  returned  to 
their  former  habits  in  that  respect  upon  the  discontinuance,  by  those 
nations,  of  the  slave  trade  with  them.  Which  is  the  greatest  wrong  to 
an  African,  to  be  continued  a  slave  or  to  be  butchered  for  food  because 
his  labor  and  person  are  of  no  value  to  his  owner? 

No  very  accurate  statistics  can  be  given  of  African  affairs :  the 
population  has  been  computed  at  50,000,000 ;  and  to  have  been  about 
the  same  for  many  centuries ;  a  population,  of  which,  even  including 
the  wildest  tribes,  far  over  four-fifths  have  ever  been  slaves  amongst 
themselves.  The  earliest  and  most  recent  travelers  among  them 
agree  as  to  the  facts :  that  they  are  cannibals ;  that  they  either  are 
idolaters  or  have  no  trace  of  religion  whatever ;  that,  with  them,  mar- 
riage is  but  promiscuous  intercourse  j  that  little  or  no  affection  exists 
between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  old  or  young ;  that,  in 
mental  and  moral  capacity,  they  are  but  a  grade  above  the  brute  crea- 
tion ;  the  slaves  and  women  alone  do  any  labor,  and  they,  often,  not 
enough  to  keep  them  from  want;  that  their  highest  views  are  to  take 
slaves  or  massacre  a  neighboring  tribe ;  that  they  evince  no  desire  for 
improvement,  or  to  ameliorate  their  condition ;  in  short,  that  they  are, 
and  ever  have  been,  from  the  earliest  knowledge  civilized  nations  have 
had  of  them,  savages  of  a  most  debased  character.     The  proofs  of  all 
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these  assertions  have  been  previously  given  in  another  section  of  these 
studies. 

Will  any  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that,  to  them,  slavery,  regulated 
by  law  among  civilized  nations,  is  a  state  of  moral,  mental  and  physi- 
cal elevation  ?  A  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  descend- 
ants of  such  slaves  are  found  to  be,  in  all  things,  their  superiors.  If 
their  descendants  were  found  to  deteriorate  from  the  condition  of  their 
parents,  we  should  hesitate  to  say  that,  to  them,  slavery  was  a  bless- 
ing. Which  would  be  considered  by  man  the  most  like  an  act  of 
mercy  in  Jehovah,  to  continue  them  in  their  state  of  slavery  to  their 
brother  African  and  master,  or  to  order  them  into  that  condition  of  slave- 
ry in  which  we  find  them  in  these  States?  Which  state  of  slavery,  to  the 
savage  or  the  civilized  master,  would  be  preferable  ? 

The  Hebrews,  Medes,  Persians,  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, have,  on  the  borders  of  Africa,  to  some  extent,  amalgamated 
with  them,  from  time  immemorial.  But  such  amalgamation  has  never 
been  known  to  attain  to  the  position,  either  physically,  mentally  or 
morally,  of  their  foreign  progenitors — perhaps  superior  to  the  interior 
tribes,  yet  often  scarcely  exhibiting  a  mental  or  moral  trace  of  their 
foreign  extraction.     The  thoughtless,  those  of  slovenly  morals,  or  those 
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of  none  at  all,  from  among  the  descendants  of  Japheth,  have  commin- 
gled with  them  in  the  New  World ;  but  the  amalgamation  never  exhibits 
a  corresponding  elevation  in  the  direction  of  the  white  progenitor. 
The  connection  may  degrade  the  parents,  but  never  elevates  the  off- 
spring. The  great  mass  look  upon  the  connection  with  abhorrence 
and  loathing,  and  pity  or  contempt  always  attends  the  footsteps  of  the 
aggressor.  These  feelings  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  country 
or  age  of  the  world.  Are  not  these  things  proof  that  the  descendants 
of  Ham  are  a  deteriorated  race  ?  Will  the  declaration  of  a  few  dis- 
temj>ered  minds  as  to  their  religion,  feelings  and  taste,  weigh  in  con- 
tradiction ?  What  was  the  judgment  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  on  this 
subject?  (See  Genesis  xxvi,  35  ;  xxvii,  46 ;  also,  xxviii,  1.)  Since  the 
days  of  Noah,  where  are  their  monuments  of  art,  religion,  science  and 
civilization  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual 
attainment  which  the  descendants  of  Ham  ever  displayed,  is  now,  at 
this  time,  manifested  among  those  in  servile  pupilage  ?  The  very  fact 
of  their  being  property  gives  them  protection.  What,  he  their  ''  ro3- 
6«r"  who  watches  over  their  welfare  with  more  effect  and  intensity 
than  all  their  ancestry  together  since  the  days  of  Noah?  By  the 
contrivance  of  making  them  ^^ property ^^  has  God  alone  given  them  the 
protection,  which  four  thousand  years  of  sinking  degradation  demands, 
in  an  upward  movement  toward  their  physical,  mental  and  moral  im- 
provement— their  rational  happiness  on  earth  and  their  hopes  of  heav- 
en.    What,  God's  agent  in  this  matter  a  ^^ robber"  of  them? 

Let  us  assure  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Channing,  that  there  are  thousands 
of  slaves,  too  accurate  observers  of  truth  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion; 
who,  although,  from  human  frailty,  may  sometimes  seem  to  suffer  an 
occasional  or  grievous  wrong,  can  yet  give  good  reason,  in  proof,  that 
slavery  is  their  only  safety. 

Let  us  cast  the  mind  back  to  a  period  of  five  hundred  years  ago.  A 
Christian  ship,  intent  on  new  discoveries,  lands  on  the  African  coast. 
The  petty  chieftain  there  is  about  to  sacrifice  a  number  of  his  slaves, 
either  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  ancestors,  to  propitiate  his  gods,  or 
to  gratify  his  appetite  by  feasting  on  their  flesh.  Presents  have  been 
made  to  the  natives ;  it  is  thought  their  friendship  has  been  secured ; 
the  Christians  are  invited  to  the  fete ;  the  participants  are  collected  ; 
the  victims  brought  forward,  and  the  club  uplifted  for  the  blow.  The 
Christians,  struck  with  surprise,  or  excited  by  horror,  remonstrate  with 
the  chief ;  to  which  he  sullenly  replies :  "  yonder  my  goats,  my  village ; 
all  around  my  domain;  these  are  my  slaves!"  meaning  that,  by  the 
morals  and  laws  that  have,  from  time  immemorial,  prevailed  there,  his 
rights  are  absolute ;  that  he  feels  it  as  harmless  to  kill  a  slave  as  a 
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goat,  or  dwell  in  his  village.  But  the  garments  of  the  Christian  are 
presented ;  the  viands  of  art  are  oiOfered ;  the  food  of  civilization  is 
tasted ;  the  cupidity  of  the  savage  is  tempted^  and  the  fete  is  celebra- 
ted througli  a  novel  and  more  valuable  offering.  What,  these  Chris- 
tians, who  have  bought  these  slaves,  ^^ robbers!" 

Let  us  look  back  to  the  days  of  the  house  of  Saul ;  when,  perhaps, 
David,  hiding  himself  from  his  enemy*s  face,  amidst  the  villages  of 
Ammon,  chanced  upon  the  ancestors  of  Naamah,  the  mother  of  Beho- 
boam,  a  later  king  of  Israel ;  finding  them  about  to  sacrifice  a  child 
upon  the  alter  of  Moloch — "  stay  thy  hand ! "  says  the  son  of  Jesse ; 
"  I  have  a  message  to  thee  from  the  God  of  Israel.  Deliver  me  the 
child  for  these  thirty  pieces  of  silver;"  and,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  God  of  his  fathers,  the  child  becomes  his  ^^  bondman  forever." 
What,  was  David  a  "robber"  in  all  this?  Suppose  the  child  to  have 
been  sold,  resold,  and  sold  again ;  is  the  character  of  the  owner  changed 
thereby? 

But  it  is  concerning  the  rights  of  the  descendants  of  these  slaves, 
that  we  have  now  to  inquire.     See  Luke  xvii,  7-10  inclusive: 

7.  '*  But  -which  of  you,  having  a  servant  (SovXoj,  thve)  plowing,  or  feeding 
cattle,  will  say  unto  him,  by  and  by,  when  he  has  come  from  the  fields,  Go  and 
sit  down  to  meat? 

8.  "And  will  not  rather  say  unto  him,  Make  ready  wherewith  I  may  sup,  and 
gird  thyself  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  drunken;  and  afterward  tkou 
shalt  eat  and  drink  ? 

9.  ''Doth  he  thank  that  servant  (SovXov,  slave)  because  he  did  the  things  that 
were  commanded  him  ?    I  trow  not. 

10.  "So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  which  are  com- 
manded you,  say.  We  are  unprofitable  servants;  we  have  done  that  which  was 
our  duty  to  do  I " 

Suppose  a  proprietor,  in  any  country,  or  at  any  age,  receives  into 
his  employment  an  individual,  who,  thereafter,  resides,  and  has  a  fam- 
ily upon,  his  estate.  Upon  the  death  of  the  individual,  to  his  heirs, 
will  any  of  the  rights  of  the  proprietor  accrue,  other  than  those  grant- 
ed, or  those  consequent  to  their  own,  or  their  ancestor's  condition,  or 
those  that  may  accrue  by  the  operation  of  law  ?  Where  is  the  politi- 
cal enactment,  the  moral  precept,  the  divine  command,  teaching  an  ad- 
verse doctrine? 

Before  we  close  our  view  of  the  Doctor's  second  proposition,  we  de- 
sign to  notice  his  use  of  the  word  "rki/ttrf.*'  He  says  that  man  has 
rights,  gifts  of  God,  inseparable  from  human  nature ;  we  confess  that 
we  are,  somewhat,  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  precise  idea  the  Doctor 
aflbies  to  this  term.    The  phrase,  ^^  human  nature"  is  in  most  frequent 
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use  throQgh  these  yolames.    But  in  Vol.  1,  p.  74,  he  says,  ''Great  pow- 
ers, even  in  their  perversion,  attest  a  glorious  naturt,^^    P&ge  77, ''  to 
regard  despotism  as  a  law  of  nature,^^    Page  84,  ''his  superiority  to 
nature^  as  well  as  to  human  opposition/'     Page  95,  "We  will  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  fitness  of  the  measures.''     Page  98,  "  The  first  ob- 
ject in  education,  naiuraUy,  was  to  fit  him  for  the  field."     Page  1 10, 
"From  the  principles  of  out  nature."    Page  111,  "iVa/ttf/,  and  the 
human  will,  were  to  bend  to  his  power."    Jdem^  "He  wanted  the  sen- 
timents of  a  common  nature  with  his  fellow  beings."     Page  1 12,  "With 
powers  which  might  have  made  him  a  glorious  representative,  and  min- 
ister of  the  beneficent  Divinity,  and  with  natural  sensibilities,"  &c. 
Page  1 19,  "  traces  out  the  general  and  all-comprehending  laws  of  na- 
iureJ'     P&gc  125,  "which  pleads  the  cause  of  our  oppressed  and  in- 
sulted nature."    Page  137,  "the  whole  energy  of  his  nature."    Page 
143,  "  a  power  which  robs  men  of  the  free  use  their  nature,^  &c.    Page 
146,  "Its  efficiency  resembles  that  of  darkness  and  cold  in  the  natural 
world."     Page  184,  "whose  writings  seem  to  be  natural  breathings  of 
the  souL"    Page  189,  "  language  like  this  has  led  men  to  very  injurious 
modes  of  regarding  themselves  and  their  own  nature.^^    Idem,  "  A  man, 
when  told  perpetually  to  crucify  himself,  is  apt  to  include,  under  this 
word,  his  whole  natureJ^    Idem,  "Men  err  in  nothing  more  than  in 
disparaging  and  wronging  their  own  nature"    Idem,  "If  we  first  re- 
gard man's  highest  nature.^^    Page  190,  "We  believe  that  the  human 
mind  is  akin  to  that  intellectual  energy  which  gave  birth  to  nature." 
Idem,  "  Taking  human  nature  as  consisting  of  a  body  as  well  as  mind, 
as  including  animal  desire,"  &c.     Idem,  "we  believe  that  he,  in  whom 
the  physical  nature  is  unfolded."     Page  191,  "But  excess  is  not  essen- 
tial to  self-regard,  and  this  principle  of  our  nature  is  the  last  which 
could  be  spared."     Page  192,  "  It  is  the  great  appointed  trial  of  our 
moral  nature."    Page  193,  "  our  nature  has  other  elements,  or  constit- 
uents, and  vastly  higher  ones."     Idem,  "  for  truth,  which  is  its  object, 
is  of  a  universaJ,  impartial  nature."     Pago  196,  "  b  the  most  signal 
proof  of  a  high  nature  which  can  be  given."     Idem,  "  It  is  a  sovereign- 
ty worth  more  than  that  over  outward  nature."     Idem,  "  Its  great  end 
is  to  give  liberty  and  energy  to  our  nature.^^    Page  198,  "of  our  mor- 
al, intellectual,  immortal  nature,  we  cannot  remember  too  much."   Page 
200,  "  the  moral  nature  of  religion."     Page  202,  "  We  even  think  that 
our  love  of  nature."     Idem,  "  For  the  harmonies  of  nature  are  only 
his  wisdom  made  visible."     Page  203,  "  that  progress  in  truth  is  the 
path  of  n^wr^^^     Page  21 1,  "It  has  the  liberality  and  munificence  of 
nature,  which  not  only  produces  roots  and  grains,  but  pours  forth  fruits 
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and  flowers.'*  Idem^  "  It  has  the  variety  and  bold  contrasts  of  natureP 
Idem,  '^  the  beautiful  and  the  superficial  seem  to  be  naturally  con- 
joined." Page  212,  **  and  by  a  law  of  his  nature^  Page  213,  "  Those 
gloomy  and  appalling  pictures  of  our  nature"  Page  215,  "  These  con- 
flicts between  the  passions  and  the  moral  nature." 

We  regret  that  so  eminent  and  accurate  a  scholar,  and  so  influential. 
a  man.  should  have  fallen  into  such  an  indefinite  and  confused  use  of 
any  portion  of  our  language.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  will  require  more 
than  usual  reflection  for  the  mind  to  determine  what  idea  is  presented 
by  its  use  in  the  most  of  these  instances.  We  know  that  some  use 
this  word  so  vaguely,  that,  if  required  to  explain  the  idea  they  wished 
to  convey  by  it,  they  would  be  unable  to  do  so.  But  there  are  those 
from  whom  a  better  use  of  language  is  expected.  Many  English 
readers  pass  over  such  sentences,  without  stopping  to  think  what  are 
the  distinct  ideas  of  the  writer.  There  are,  in  our  language,  a  few 
words  used  in  conversational  dialect,  as  if  especially  intended  for  the 
speaker's  aid,  when  he  only  had  a  confused  idea,  or,  perhaps,  none  at 
all,  of  what  he  desired  to  say ;  and  we  regret,  extremely,  that  words, 
to  us  of  so  much  import  as  nature  and  conscience^  should  be  found 
among  that  class.  The  teacher  of  theology  and  morals  should  surely 
be  careful  not  to  lead  his  pupils  into  error.  Might  not  the  unskilled 
inquirer  infer  that  nature  was  a  substantive  existence,  taking  rank 
somewhere  between  man  and  the  Deity?  And  what  would  be  his  no- 
tion, derived  from  the  aforesaid  use  of  the  term,  of  its  offices  ?  What, 
of  its  influence  on,  and  of  man's  relation  with  it?  What  is  our  no- 
tion as  to  the  definite  idea  these  passages  convey  ?  . 

"iHtfTi  has  rights,  gifts  of  God,  inseparable  from  human  nature,  of 
which  slavery  is  the  infraction" 

By  "  human  nature,"  as  here  used,  we  understand  the  condition  or 
state  of  being  a  man,  in  a  general  sense.  Our  inference  is,  then,  that 
God  has  given  man  rights — that  is,  all  men  the  same  rights — which 
are  inseparable  from  his  state  of  being  a  man;  consequently,  if,  by 
any  means,  these  rights  are  taken  from  him,  then  his  state  of  being  a 
man  is  changed,  or  ceases  to  exist :  and,  since  slavery  breaks  these 
rights,  therefore,  a  slave  is  not  a  man !  Bu^we  find  the  fact  to  be, 
that  the  slave  is,  nevertheless,  a  man ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  these 
"rights"  were  not  "inseparable"  from  his  state  of  being  a  man,  or 
that  he  had  not  the  "  rights." 

[  Thus  far  have  we  extracted  from  Mr.  Fletcher's  "Studies  on  Slavery,"  not  so 
much  with  a  view  to  present  a  continuous  and  perfect  argument,  as  to  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  author's  powers  of  reasoning,  and  his  care  to  elaborate 
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sound  and  defensible  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery.    The  limits  of  a  single 
article  permit  us  to  do  no  more. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  a  volume  in  manuscripts  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  He 
views  the  institution  to  be  an  ordinance  of  God — the  consequent  of  sin  and 
degradation — bestowed  in  mercy,  and,  as  existing  in  this  country,  the  greatest 
possible  blessing  to  the  enslaved  race  ;  but  by  no  means  does  he  hold  the  Amer- 
ican people  irresponsible  for  the  abuse  of  the  mighty  power  of  guardianship 
over  a  race,  whose  ancestors  could  neither  protect  themselves  nor  their  children 
from  moral  degradation  and  heathenism  worse  than  the  lowest  slavery  that 
ever  darkened  the  annals  of  human  misery.  Great  the  trust,  solemn  the  respon- 
sibility, for  the  New  World  to  receive  the  outcasts  of  earth's  eldest  continent 
and  teach  them  the  virtue,  the  restraining  power,  of  labor — tH^  science  of  life — 
the  hopes  of  immortal  being  I  ] 


ART.  Tr-HEIICiN  MINES  AP  MINERAL  BESOrRCES  IN  m. 

IXTLODUCnON;    THE   MINES  OF  MEXICO;    MEXICO   UNDER  THE  COLONIAL   SYS- 
TEM.—Bt  Brantz  BIater. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  America  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  of  Spanish  conquest  and  emigra- 
tion ;  nor  is  the  idea  erroneous  if  we  recollect  the  manner  in  which 
the  Castilian  power  was  founded  on  this  continent  and  the  colonial 
policy  it  originated.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  annexed  to  this  ar- 
ticle, that  the  results  have  largely  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  European  ad- 
venturers, and  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  has  been  immensely  aug- 
mented and  sustained  by  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

In  the  order  of  the  earth's  gradual  development  under  the  intelleo- 
toal  enterprise  or  bodily  labor  of  man,  we  find  the  most  beautiful  sys- 
tem of  accommodation  to  the  growing  wants  or  capacities  of  our  race. 
Space  is  required  for^the  crowded  population  of  the  Old  World,  and  a 
new  continent  is  suddenly  opened,  into  which  the  cramped  and  bur- 
dened millions  may  find  room  for  industry  and  independent  existence. 
The  political  institutions  of  Europe  decay  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
croachments of  power,  the  social  degradation  of  large  masses  by  un- 
just or  unwise  systems,  or  the  enforced  operation  of  oppressive  laws ; 
and  a  virgin  country  is  forthwith  assigned  to  man,  in  which  the  principle 
of  self  government  may  be  tried,  without  the  necessity  of  casting  oflf  by 
violence  the  old  fetters  of  feudalism.  The  increasing  industry  or  in- 
vention  of  the  largely  augmented  population  of  the  earth  exacts  cither 
a  larger  amount  or  a  new  standard  of  value  for  the  precious  metals, 
and  regions  arc  discovered  among  the  frosts  and  forests  of  a  far  off 
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oontinent,  in  which  the  fable  of  the  golden  sands  of  Pactolos  is  real- 
ized. The  labor  of  man  and  the  flight  of  time  strip  commercial  coim« 
tries  of  their  trees ;  yet,  in  order  to  support  the  required  supply  of 
fuel,  not  only  for  the  comfort  and  preservation  but  also  for  the  industry 
of  the  race,  the  heart  of  the  earth,  beneath  the  soil  which  is  required  for 
cultivation,  is  found  to  be  veined  with  inexhaustible  supplies  of  mine- 
ral coal! 

The  bounty  and  the  protective  forethought  of  God  for  his  creatures 
is  not  only  intimated  but  proved,  by  these  benevolent  storehouses  of 
treasure,  comfort  and  freedom ;  and  whilst  we  acknowledge  them  with 
proper  gratitude,  we  should  not  forget  that  their  acquirement  and  en- 
during possession  are  only  to  be  paid  for  by  labor,  thrift,  and  social 
as  well  as  political  forbearance. 

We  do  not  think  these  observations  out  of  place  in  an  article  devot- 
ed to  the  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico.  The  subject  of  property  and  its 
representative  metals,  should  be  approached  in  a  reflective  and  Chris- 
tian spirit,  in  an  age  in  which  the  political  and  personal  misery  of  the 
overcrowded  masses  of  Europe,  are  forcing  them  to  regard  all  who  are 
better  provided  for,  or  more  fortunate  by  thrift  or  the  accident  of  both, 
as  enemies  to  the  poor.  The  demagogue  leaders  of  these  wretched 
classes,  pushing  the  principle  of  just  equalization  to  a  ridiculous  and 
hideous  extreme,  have  not  hesitated  to  declare,  in  France,  since  the 
revolution  of  February,  1848,  that  "  property  is  robbery.''  *  We  shall 
not  pause  to  examine  or  refute  this  false  dogma  of  a  dangerous  incen- 
diary. The  common  sense  as  well  as  the  common  feeling  of  mankind 
revolts  at  it.  Property,  as  the  world  is  constituted  by  God,  is  the 
source  of  new  industry— because  it  is,  under  the  laws  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions, the  original  result  of  industry.  "  //  makes  the  meat  it  feeds  on." 
Without  it  there  would  be  no  duty  of  labor,  no  exercise  of  human  in- 
genuity or  talent,  no  responsibility,  no  reward.  The  mind  and  body 
would  stagnate  under  such  a  monstrous  contradiction  of  all  our  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  laws.  The  race  would  degenerate  into  its  former 
savage  condition ;  and  force,  itstead  of  its  antagonists,  industry  and 
honest  competition,  would  usurp  the  dominion  of  the  world  and  end 
this  vicious  circle  of  bastard  civilization. 

And  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  an  American — ^who,  from  his  superior  posi- 
tion, both  in  regard  to  space  in  which  he  can  find  employment,  and 
equal  political  laws  by  which  that  employment  is  protected,  stands  on 
a  vantage  ground  above  the  confined  and  badly  governed  masses  of 
Europe — to  regard  the  present  position  of  the  European  masses  not 


» **La  propriete,  c'ett  le  ro/."— Prudhon. 
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only  with  hmnane  compassion,  bat  to  sympathize  with  that  natural 
feeling  that  revolts  against  a  state  of  society  which  it  seems  impossible 
to  ameliorate,  and  yet  whose  wants  or  luxuries  do  not  a£Ford  them  sup- 
port It  is  hard  to  suffer  hunger  and  to  see  our  dependants  die  of 
starvation,  when  we  are  both  able  and  willing  to  work  for  wages  but 
can  obtain  no  work  upon  which  to  exercise  our  ingenuity  or  our  hands. 
It  is  frightful  to  reflect,  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  one  of  his  admirable  es- 
says, that  there  is  hardly  an  English  horse  in  a  condition  to  labor  for 
his  owner,  that  is  deprived  of  food  and  lodging,  whilst  thousands  of 
human  beings  rise  daily  from  the  obscure  and  comfortless  dens  in  the 
BriUsh  isles,  who  do  not  know  how  they  shall  obtain  employment  for 
the  day,  by  which  they  may  purchase  a  meal. 

To  this  dismal  account  of  European  suffering,  the  condition  of  the 
American  continent  affords  the  best  reply.  The  answer  and  the  remedy 
are  both  displayed  in  the  social  and  political  institutions,  as  well  as  in 
the  bbundless,  unoccupied  and  prolific  tracts  of  our  country.  Labor 
cries  out  for  work  and  recompense  from  the  Old  World  ;  whilst  the 
New  displays  her  soil,  her  mines,  her  commerce  and  her  trades,  as  the 
best  alms  that  one  nation  can  bestow  on  another,  because  they  come  ^ 
direct  from  God,  and  are  the  reward  of  meritorious  industry.  Before 
such  a  tribunal  the  modern  demagogues  of  continental  Europe  shrink 
into  insignificance,  and  the  laws  of  labor  are  effectually  vindicated. 

The  MINES  OF  Mexico  have  been  wrought  from  the  earliest  periods. 
Long  before  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards,  the  natives  of  Mexico,  like 
those  of  Peru,  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  metals.  Nor  were  they 
contented  with  such  specimens  as  they  found  scattered  at  random  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  or  in  the  ravines  of  mountain  torrents,  but  had 
already  learned  to  dig  shafts,  pierce  galleries,  form  needful  implements, 
and  trace  the  metallic  veins  in  the  hearts  of  mountains.  We  know 
that  they  possessed  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper  and  cinnabar.  Beau- 
tiful samples  of  jewelry  were  wrought  by  them,  and  gold  and  silver  vases, 
constructed  in  Mexico,  were  sent  to  Spain  by  the  conquerors,  as  testimo- 
nials of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  The  dependent  tribes  paid 
their  tributes  to  the  sovereign  in  a  species  of  metallic  currency,  which, 
though  not  stamped  by  royal  order,  was  yet  the  representative  of  a 
standard  value.  The  exact  position  of  all  the  mines,  from  which  these 
treasures  were  derived  by  the  Aztecs,  is  not  certainly  known  at  the 
present  day ;  but,  as  the  natives  were  often  compelled  to  indicate  some 
of  the  sources  of  their  riches  to  the  conquerors,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  present  mineral  district  of  the  Republic  is  that  from  which 
they  procured  their  chief  supplies. 
The  mines  of  Mexico  may  be  classed  in  eight  groups,  nearly  all  of 
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which  are  placed  on  the  top  or  on  the  western  slope  of  the  great  Ccf" 
dillera.  The  first  of  these  groups  has  been  the  most  prodaotive,  and. 
embraces  the  districts  contiguous  to  Guanajuato,  San  Loub  Potosii 
Charcas,  Catorce,  Zacatecas,  Asientos  de  Ybarra,  Fresnillo  and  Som- 
brerete. 

The  second  comprises  the  mines  situated  west  of  the  city  Dnrango, 
as  well  as  those  in  Sinaboa,  for  the  labors  of  engineers  have  brought 
them  so  close  to  each  other  by  their  works,  that  they  should  be  united . 
in  the  same  geological  division. 

The  third  group  is  the  northernmost  in  Mexico,  and  is  that  which 
embraces  the  mines  of  Chihuahua  and  Cosiguiriachi.  It  extends  firom 
the  27th  to  the  29th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  fourth  VLnd  fifth  clusters  are  found  northeast  of  Mexico,  and  are 
found  by  the  mines  of  Heal  del  Morte,  or  Pachuca,  and  Zimapan,  or 
El  Doctor.  Bolanos,  in  Guadalajara,  and  Tasco,  in  Oajaca,  are  the 
central  points  of  the  sixth^  seventh  and  eighth* 

The  reader,  who  will  cast  his  eye  over  the  map  of  Mexico,  will,  at 
once,  perceive,  that  the  geographical  space,  covered  by  this  metallifer* 
ous  region,  is  small,  when  compared  with  the  great  extent  of  the  whole 
country.  The  eight  groups  into  which  the  mining  districts  are  divid- 
ed, occupy  a  space  of  twelve  thousand  square  leagues,  or  one-tenth) 
only,  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Mexican  republic,  as  it  existed  previous 
to  the  treaty  of  1848,  and  before  the  mineral  wealth  of  California, 
and,  probably,  of  New  Mexico,  was  known  to  the  world.  But,  as  that 
treaty  confirmed  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  more  than  one-half  of 
the  ancient  territory  of  Mexico,  we  may  estimate  the  mining  riegion 
as  covering  fully  one-fifth  of  the  remainder. 

Before  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  Europe  had  looked  to  the  East  for  her  chief  supplies 
of  treasure.  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  not,  as  was  so 
long  imagined,  because  he  foresaw  the  existence  of  another  continent, 
but  because  he  sought  a  shorter  route  to  the  rich  and  golden  Zipangon, 
and  to  the  spice  regions  of  eastern  Asia.  Columbus  and  Vespucius 
both  died  believing  that  they  had  reached  eastern  Asia,  and  thus  a 
geographical  mistake  led  to  the  greatest  discovery  that  has  ever  been 
made.  In  proof  of  these  assertions,  we  may  state,  that  Columbus  de- 
signed delivering,  at  Cuba^  the  missives  of  the  Spanish  king  to  the 
great  Kahn  of  the  Mongols,  and  that  he  imagined  himself  in  Mangi, 
the  capital  of  the  southern  region  of  Catliayor  China !  ^  The  island 
of  Hispaniola"  (Hayti),  he  declares  to  Pope  Alexander  VI,  in  a  letter 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  Duke  of  Varaguas,  "  is  Tarshish,  Ophir 

•  Humboldt's  Essai  Politiqiie,  book  iv,  chap.  ii.    Paris,  1811. 
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and  Zipangon.    In  mj  second  TOjage,  I  haye  discovered  fourteen  Lun- 

4 

died  islands,  and  a  shore  of  three  hundred  and  thirtj-three  miles,  bc« 
lon^ng  to  the  continent  of  Asia."  This  West  Indian  Zipangon  pro- 
duced golden  fragments,  or  spangles,  weighing  eight,  ten,  and  even 
twenty,  pounds.* 

Before  the  discoyerj  of  the  silver  mines  of  Tasco,  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  in  the  year  1522,  America  supplied  only 
gold  to  the  Old  World ;  and,  consequently,  Isabella  of  Castile  was  obliged, 
already  in  1497,  to  modify  greatly  the  relative  valuo  of  the  two  pre- 
cious metals  used  for  currency.  This  was  doubtless  the  origin  of  the 
edict  of  Medina,  which  changed  the  old  l^al  ratio  of  1 :  10.7;  yet 
Humboldt  has  shown,  that,  from  1492  to  1500,  the  quantity  of  gold 
drawn  from  the  parts  of  the  New  World  then  known,  did  not  amount, 
annually,  to  more  than  about  one  thousand  pounds  avoirdupois;  and 
the  Pope,  Alexander  VI,  who,  by  his  famous  bull,  bestowed  one-half 
the  earth  upon  the  Spanish  kings,  only  received,  in  return,  from  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic,  some  small  fragments  of  gold  from  Hayti,  to  gild  a 
portion  of  the  dome  of  the  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiorc— a  gift 
that  was  suitably  acknowledged  in  a  Latin  inscription,  in  which  the  of- 
fering is  set  forth  as  the  first  that  had  been  received  by  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  from  India.  ^ 

Although  the  income  of  treasure  must  have  increased  somewhat,  yet 
the  working  of  the  American  mines  did  not  yield  three  millions  of 
dollars  yearly,  until  1545.  The  ransom  of  Atahualpa  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  Gomara,  to  about  425,000  dollars  of  our  standard,  or  52,000 
marks  of  silver;  whilst  the  pillage  of  the  temples  at  Cuzco,  if  Herrera 
is  to  be  credited,  did  not  produce  more  than  25,700  marks,  or  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  our  currency,  f 

It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  the  wealth  of  the  New  World 
immediately  and  largely  enriched  the  Spanish  kings,  or  their  people, 
and  that  the  sovereigns,  under  whose  auspices  the  discovery  was  made, 
participated,  at  once,  in  the  treasures  that  were  found  in  the  posses-sion 
of  the  Indian  rulers.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The  histori- 
an, Ranke,  in  his  essay  on  the  Spanish  finances,  has  shown,  by  new 
documents  and  official  vouchers,  the  small  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  which  the  American  mines  and  the  supposed  treasures  of  the 
Incas,  yielded,  t     It  is  probable,  that  the  conquerors  did  not  make  ex- 

•  See  Humboldt's  essay  on  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  Journal 
des  Economit<»  for  March,  April  and  May,  1838. 

t  See  Humholdt's  essay  on  Precious  Metals,  ut  autea,  in  note,  in  the  American 
translation,  given  in  volume  3d  of  the  Bankers'  Magazine,  page  509. 

t  See  Ranke,  Fursten  und  Volker,  vol.  1,  pages  347,  355. 
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act  returns  to  the  court  of  their  acquisitions,  or  that  the  reyenue  offi- 
cers, appointed  at  an  early  period  of  American  history,  were  not  re* 
markable  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  transmitted  the  sums  that 
came  into  their  possession -as  servants  of  the  crown,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  neither  the  king  of  Spain  nor  his  kingdom  was  speedily 
enriched  by  the  New  World.  Baron  Humboldt,  in  one  of  his  late 
publications,  gives  an  interesting  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
friend  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  a  few  days  after  his  death,  which 
exhibits  the  finances  of  that  king  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which 
they  have  been  hitherto  viewed.  In  an  epistle  to  the  bishop  of  Tuy, 
Peter  Martyn  says,  that  this  ^  lord  of  many  realms — this  wearer  of  so 
many  laurels — this  diffuser  of  the  Christian  faith  and  vanqtdsher  of 
its  enemies — died  paor^  in  a  rustic  hut.  While  he  lived,  no  one  imag- 
ined that,  after  his  death,  it  would  be  discovered  that  he  possessed 
scarcely  money  enough,  either  to  defray  the  ceremony  of  his  sepulture, 
or  to  furnish  his  few  retainers  with  suitable  mourning  !"* 

The  adventurers  in  America  were,  doubtless,  enriched  and  duly  re- 
ported their  gains  to  friends  at  home;  but  Spain  itself  was  not  im- 
proved by  their  acquisitions. 

The  rise  in  the  prices  of  grain,  and  other  products  of  agriculture  or 
human  industry,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  espe- 
cially from  1570  to  1595,  indicates  the  true  beginning  of  the  plentiful 
flow  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  Old  World,  in  consequence  of  which 
their  value  diminished  and  the  results  of  European]  industry  increased 
in  price.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  commencement  of  the  benefi- 
cial working  of  the  American  mines  about  that  period.  The  real  open- 
ing of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  by  the  Spanish  conquerors,  dates  from  the 
year  1545 ;  and  it  was  between  this  epoch  and  1595,  that  the  splendid 
masses  of  silver,  from  Tasco,  Zacatecas  and  Pachuca,  in  New  Spain ; 
and  from  Potosi,  Porco  and  Oruro,  in  the  chain  of  Peruvian  Andes, 
began  to  be  distributed  more  uniformly  over  Europe,  and  to  affect  the 
price  of  its  productions.  From  the  period  of  the  administration  of 
Cortez  to  the  year  1 552,  when  the  celebrated  mines  of  Zacatecas  were 
just  opened,  the  export  from  Mexico  rarely  reached,  annually, in  value, 
100,000  pesos  de  oro,  or  nearly  $1,165,000.  But  from  that  date  it  rose 
rapidly,  and,  in  the  years  1569, 1578  and  1587,  it  was  already,  respect- 
ively, 931,564,  1,1 1 1,202  and  1,812,051,  ftsos  de  oro.j 


♦  Pet.  Mart.  Epist,  lib.  xxix,  No.  556, 23d  January,  1516. 

t  The  pc8o  de  oro  is  rated  hj  Prescott  at  $11  65,  and  by  Ramirez  at  03  93. 
Sec  M.  Tcmaux-Compans's  Original  Memoirs  of  the  discovery  of  America  (Con- 
truest  of  Mexico,  page  451).  Compans  publishes  in  thift,  for  the  first  time,  an 
official  list,  sent,  between  1523  and  1587,  by  the  viceroys  of  New  Spain,  to  the 
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During  the  last  peaceful  epoch  of  the  Spanish  domination,  Baron 
Humboldt  calculates  the  annual  yield  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  at  not 
more  than  23,000,000  of  dollars,  or  nearly  1,184,000  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois, of  silver,  and  3,500  pounds,  avoirdupois,  of  gold.  From  1690  to 
1803,  91,330,772,093  were  coined  in  the  only  mint  of  Mexico;  while, 
from  the  discovery  of  New  Spain  until  its  independence,  about  $2,- 
028,000,000;  or,  two-fifths  of  all  the  precious  metals  which  the  whole 
of  the  New  World  has  supplied  during  the  same  period,  were  furnished 
by  Mexico  alone.*  It  appears,  from  these  data,  that  the  exhaustion  of 
the  mines  of  Mexico  is  contradicted  by  the  geognostio  facts  of  the 
country,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  by  the  recent  issues  of  Mex- 
ican mints.  The  mint  of  Zacatecas  alone,  during  the  revolutionary 
epoch,  from  1811  to  1833,  struck  more  than  966,332,766;  and,  in  the 
eleven  last  years  of  this  period,  from  four  to  five  millions  of  dollars 
were  coined  by  it  every  year,  uninterruptedly. 

The  general  metallic  production  of  the  country,  which  was,  of  course, 
impeded  by  the  revolutionary  state  of  New  Spain,  between  1809  and 
1826,  has  arisen,  refreshed  from  its  slumber,  so  that,  according  to  the 
last  accounts,  it  has  ascended  to  perhaps  twenty  millions,  annually,  in 
total  production,  in  consequence  of  .the  prolific  yield  of  the  workings 
at  Fresnillo,  Chihuahua  and  Sonera,  independent  of  the  abundant  pro- 
duction at  Zacatecas.  t 

The  Mexican  mines  were  eagerly,  and  even  madly,  seized  by  the 
English,  and  even  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  objects  of 
splendid  speculation,  as  soon  as  the  country  became  settled ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  bad  management,  or  the  wild  spirit  of  gambling,  which 
assumed  the  place  of  prudent  commercial  enterprise,  the  holders  of 
stock  were  either  disappointed  or,  sometimes,  ruined.  Subsequently, 
however,  the  proprietaries  have  learned,  that  prudence  and  the  experi- 
ence of  old  Mexican  miners,  were  better  than  the  theoretical  principles 
upon  which  they  designed  producing  larger  revenues  than  had  ever 
been  attained  by  the  original  Spanish  workmen.     Their  imported, 

mother  country.  The  Pttot  of  gold  must  be  multiplied  by  a  mean  of  $11  65,  ia 
order  to  give  their  value  in  dollars.  See  Bankers'  Magazine,  ut  auUat  page  594, 
in  note.  See  Prescott's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  1,  page  320. 
Ramirez,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Spanish  translation  of  Prescott's  History  of  the 
Conquest,  rates  the  peio  de  oro  at  $2  93.  This  result  is  reached  bj  a  long  finan- 
cial calculation  and  course  of  reasoning.  See  La  Conquista  de  Mejico,  vol.  2, 
at  page  BB  o/thc  notes  at  tho  end  of  the  volume. 

*  This  is  Humboldt's  estimate  in  the  essay  cited  in  this  section.  We  think  it 
rather  too  large,  yet  give  it  upon  such  high  autliority.  See  our  general  table  of 
Mexican  coinage. 

t  It  will  be  roeollected,  that  all  that  ia  extracted  from  the  mines  is  not  coined. 
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modern  machinery  and  engines,  for  voiding  the  shafts  and  galleries  of 
water,  are  the  chief  beneficial  improvements  introduced  since  the  revo- 
lution ;  but  the  enormous  cost  of  transporting  the  heavy  materials, 
in  a  country  where  there  are  no  navigable  rivers  extending  into  the 
heart  of  the  land,  and  where  the  usual  mode  of  transportation  is  on 
the  backs  of  mules,  by  wretched  roads  over  mountains  and  throng 
ravines,  has  often  absorbed  large  portions  of  the  original  capital,  be- 
fore the  proprietors  even  began  to  employ  laborers  to  set  up  their  for- 
eign engines.  Many  of  the  first  British  and  American  adventurers, 
or  speculators,  have  thus  been  ruined  by  unskillful  enterprises  in  Mex- 
ican mines.  Their  successors,  however,  are  beginning  to  reap  the  ben- 
eficial results  of  this  expenditure ;  and,  throughout  the  republic,  steam 
engines,  together  with  the  best  kinds  of  hydraulic  apparatus,  have  su- 
perseded the  Spanish  malacates. 

«'  Whenever  these  superb  countries,  which  are  so  greatly  favored  by 
nature,"  says  Humboldt,  in  his  essay  on  gold  and  silver,  in  the  Journal 
des  Economites,  ^'  shall  enjoy  perfect  peace,  after  their  deep  and  pro- 
longed internal  agitations,  new  metallic  deposits  will  necessarily  be 
opened  and  developed.  In  what  region  of  the  globe,  except  America, 
can  be  cited  such  abundant  examples  of  wealth  in  silver?  Let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  that,  near  Sombrerete,  where  mines  were  opened  as  far 
back  as  1555,  the  family  of  Tagoaga  (Marquises  de  Apartado)  de- 
rived, in  the  short  space  of  Jive  months,  from  a  front  of  one  hundred 
and  two  feet  in  the  out-cropping  of  a  silver  mine,  a  net  profit  of  $4,- 
000,000  ;  while,  in  the  mining  district  of  Catorce,  in  the  space  of  two 
years  and  a  half,  between  1781  and  the  end  of  1783,  an  ecclesiastio, 
named  Juan  Flores,  gained  83,500,000,  on  ground  full  of  chlorid  of 
silver  and  of  color  ados!" 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  establishments,  in  1842,  was  the  Zaca- 
tecano-Mejicano  mining  company  of  Fresnillo.  Its  one  hundred  and 
twenty  shares,  which  originally  cost  $22,800,  were  still  held  by  Span- 
iards and  Mexicans.  These  mines  were  originally  wrought  by  the 
State  of  Zaoatecas  ;  but,  in  1836,  Santa  Anna  took  possession,  by  an 
alleged  right  of  conquest,  and  rented  them,  for  twelve  years,  to  this 
successful  company.  In  the  first  half  year  of  1841,  they  produced 
$1,025,1 13,  at  a  cost  of  $761,800,  or  a  clear  profit  of  $263,313. 

Mexico,  under  the  colonial  system,  with  the  immense  product  of 
her  mines,  and  notwithstanding  the  richness  of  her  soil  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes,  became  almost  entirely  a  silver  producing  country.  The 
policy  of  Spain  was.  as  we  have  already  often  stated,  to  be  the  work- 
shop t>f  the  New  World,  while  Mexico  and  Peru  were  the  treasuries 
of  the  Old.    The  consequence  of  this  was  natural.    Mexico,  one  of 
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the  finest  agrienltnral  and  grazing  lands  in  the  world,  but  with  no 
temptations  to  export  her  natural  products  (for  she  had  no  markets 
for  them  elsewhere)  and  no  roads,  canahs  or  rivers,  to  convey  her  pro- 
ducts to  sea-ports  for  shipment,  even  if  she  had  possessed  consumers 
in  Europe,  at  once  devoted  herself  to  her  mines,  which  were  to  her 
both  wealth  and  the  representatives  of  wealth.  Her  agriculture,  ac- 
cordingly, assumed  the  standard  of  the  mere  national,  bome-consump- 
tion,  while  the  pastoral  and  horticultural  interests  followed  the  same 
law,  except,  perhaps,  within  late  years  in  California,  where  a  profitable 
trade  was  carried  on  by  the  missions  in  bides  and  tallow.  From  this 
restrictive  law  of  exportation  we,  of  course,  except  vanilla,  cochineal, 
and  a  few  otber  minor  articles. 

The  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  principal  families  of  Mexico  will, 
consequently,  be  found  in  her  mines ;  and  an  interesting  summary  of 
this  aristocracy  is  given  by  Mr.  Ward,  in  bis  "Mexico  in  1827,"  to 
prove  the  fact  The  family  of  Eegla,  which  possessed  lafge  estates  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  purchased  the  whole  of  them  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  mines  of  Real  del  Monte.  The  wealth  of  the  Fagoa- 
gas  was  derived  from  the  great  Bonanza  of  the  Pavellon  at  Sombre- 
rete.  The  mines  of  Balanos  founded  the  Yibancos.  Yaleneiana, 
Ruhl,  Perez-Galvez  and  Otero,  are  all  indebted  for  their  possessions 
to  the  mines  of  Valenciana  and  Villalpando,  at  Guanajuato.  The 
family  of  Sardancta,  formerly  Marquises  de  Rayas,  took  its  rise  from 
the  mine  of  that  name.  Cata  and  Mellado  enriched  their  original 
proprietor,  Don  Francesco  Matias  de  Busto,  Marquis  of  San  Clemente. 
The  three  successive  fortunes  of  the  celebrated  Laborde,  of  whom  we  shall 
speak,  hereafter,  when  we  describe  Cuernavaca,  were  derived  from  the 
Canada,  which  bore  his  name,  at  Tlalpujahua,  and  from  the  mines  of 
Quebradilla  and  San  Acasio.  at  Zacatecas.  The  beautiful  estates  of  th6 
ObregoneSj  near  Leon,  were  purchased  with  the  revenues  of  La  Pu- 
risima  and  Concepcion,  at  Catorce ;  as  was  also  the  estate  of  Mai- 
passo,  acquired  by  the  Gordoas  from  the  products  of  lia  Luz.  The 
Zanbranos,  discoverers  of  Guarisamey,  owned  many  of  the  finest 
properties  in  Durango;  while  Batopillas  gave  the  Bustamentes  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  a  title  and  to  enjoy  an  immense  unincumber- 
ed income.* 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  large  fortunes  of  Mexico  were  made  either 
by  trade  or  the  possession  of  vast  ogricultural  and  cattle  estates,  in 
sections  of  the  country  where  there  were  either  no  mines,  or  where 
mining  was  unprofitable.     The  Agredas  were  enriched  by  commerce ; 


»  Ward's  Mexico  in  1827,  vol.  ii,  p.  151, 
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while  the  descendants  of  Cortez,  who  received  a  royal  grant  of  tlie 
valley  of  Oajaca,  together  with  some  Spanish  merchants  in  Jalapa 
and  Vera  Cruz,  derived  the  chief  part  of  their  fortunes  from  landed 
estates,  cultivated  carefully  during  the  period  when  the  Indians  wore 
under  better  agricultural  subjection  than  at  present. 

Thus,  the  mines  and  the  mining  districts,  by  aggregating  a  large 
laboring  population  in  a  country  in  which  there  were,  until  recently, 
but  few  manufactures,  and  in  whicji  the  main  body  of  the  people  en- 
gaged either  in  trades  or  in  tendiiig  cattle,  became  the  centers  of  some 
of  the  most  active  agricultural  districts.  "  The  most  fertile  portions 
of  the  table-land  arc  the  Baxio,  which  is  immediately  contiguous  to 
Guanajuato,  and  comprises  a  portion  of  Valladolid,  Guadalajara,  Que- 
retaro  and  Gi^anajuato,  the  valley  of  Toluca  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  of  Valladolid,  which  both  supply  the  capital  and  the  mining 
districts  of  Tlalpujahua,  El  Oro,  Temascaltepec  and  Angangeo;  the 
plains  of  t'achuca  and  Appam,  which  extend  on  either  side  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  upon  which  the  mines  of  Keal  del  Monte  Chico  are 
situated ;  Itzmiquilpan,  which  owes  it  existence  to  Zimapan ;  Agnas 
Calientes,  by  which  the  great  mining  town  of  Zacatocas  is  supplied;  a 
considerable  circle  in  the  vicinity  of  Sombrerete  and  Fresnillo ;  the 
valley  of  Jaral  and  the  plains  about  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  town, 
again,  derives  its  name  from  the  mines  of  the  Ccrro  de  San  Pedro,  about 
four  leagues  from  the  gates,  the  supposed  superiority  of  which  to  the 
celebrated  mines  of  Potosi,  in  Peru,  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  of 
Potosi.  A  little  further  north  we  find  the  district  of  Matehuala,  now 
a  thriving  town  with  more  than  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  created  by 
the  discovery  of  Catorce ;  while  about  the  same  time,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  Durango  rose  into  importance,  from  the  im- 
pulse given  to  the  surrounding  country  by  the  labors  of  Zambrano,  at 
San  Dimas  and  Guarisamey.  Its  population  increased,  in  twelve  years, 
from  eight  to  twenty  thousand,  while  whole  streets  and  squares  were 
added  to  its  extent  by  the  munificence  of  that  fortunate  miner.  To 
the  extreme  north,  Santa  Eulalia  gave  rise  to  the  town  of  Chihuahua; 
Batopilas  and  El  Parral  became  each  the  center  of  a  little  circle  of 
cultivation ;  Jesus  Maria  produced  a  similar  effect ;  Mapimi,  Cuen* 
came  and  Inde,  a  little  more  to  the  southward,  served  to  develop  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Nazas ;  while  in  the  low, 
hot  regions  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  on  the  western  coast,  almost  every 
place  designated  on  the  map  as  a  town,  was  originally,  and  generally 
is  still,  a  real,  or  district  for  mines."* 
Such  is  the  case  with  a  multitude  of  other  mines  which  have  formed 

^  ■  '  I.I  I  ,  111! 

•  •  Ward,  Ml  oulea. 
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the  nuclei!  of  population  in  Mexico.  They  created  a  market.  The 
men  who  were  at  work  in  the  vein  required  the  labor  of  men  on 
the  surface  for  their  support  and  maintenance.  Nor  was  it  food, 
alone,  that  these  laborers  demanded ;  all  kinds  of  artisans  were  want- 
ed, and,  consequently,  towns  as  well  as  farms  grew  up  on  every  side. 
When  these  mining  dependencies  are  once  formed,  as  Baron  Hum- 
boldt justly  says,  they  often  suryive  the  mines  that  gave  them  birth, 
and  turn  to  agricultural  labors,  for  the  supply  of  other  districts,  that 
industry  which  was  formerly  devoted  solely  to  their  own  region. 

Such  are  some  of  the  internal  advantages  to  be  derived  from  mining 
in  Mexico,  especially  when  the  mines  are  well  and  scientifically  wrought, 
and  when  the  miners  are  kept  in  proper  order,  well  paid,  and,  conse*. 
quently,  enabled  to  purchase  the  best  supplies  in  the  neighboring  mar- 
kets. The  mines  are,  in  fact,  to  Mexico,  what  the  manu&cturing  dis- 
tricts are  to  England  and  the  United  States;  and  they  must  be  con- 
sidered the  great  support  of  the  national  agricultural  interests  until 
Mexico  becomes  a  commercial  power,  and  sends  abroad  other  articles 
besides  silver,  cochineal  and  vanilla— the  two  last  of  which  may  be 
regarded  as  her  monopolies.  The  operations  of  this  tempting  char- 
acter of  mines,  or  of  the  money  they  create  as  well  as  circulate,  is  ex- 
hibited very  remarkably  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  shores  of  Cali- 
fornia have  been  covered  with  towns  and  filled  with  industrious  pop- 
ulation. 

The  tabular  statement  on  the  43d  page  manifests  the  relative  pro- 
duction, and  improving  or  decreasing  productiveness,  of  the  several 
silver  districts  of  Mexico  during  the  comparatively  pacific  period  of 
ten  years  antecedent  to  the  war  with  the  United  States,  which  com- 
menced in  1846.  While  that  contest  lasted,  the  agricultural  and  min- 
eral interests  and  industry  of  the  country  of  course  suffered,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  would  be  unfair  to  calculate  the  metallic  yield  of  Mexico 
upon  the  basis  of  that  epoch,  or  of  the  years  immediately  succeeding. 

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  (omitting  the  fractions  of  dollars  and 
of  marks  of  silver)  that  the  whole  tax  collected  during  these  ten  years, 
from  1835  to  1844,  amounted  to  $1,988,896  imposed  on  15,911,194 
marks  of  silver,  the  value  of  which  was  $131,267,352 ;  the  mean  yield 
of  to«  being  $198,889,  and  of  the  silver  1,591,119  in  marks,  which, 
estimated  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  and  a  quarter  per  mark,  amounts 
to  $13,126,734  annually. 

Comparing  the  first  and  second  periods  of  five  years,  we  find  a  dif- 
ference in  the  tax,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  of  $113,130,  or  905,042 
marks  of  silver;  showing  that,  in  the  latter  period,  $7,466,596  more 
were  extracted  from  the  Mexican  mines  than  during  the  former. 
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If  we  adopt  the  decimal  basis  of  calculation,  the  returns  show,  ap^ 
proximaieli/y  the  following  results : 


In  Zacatecas, 33/^  pr.  ct. 

"  Guanajuato,  -  -  -  -  21^1  "    " 
«  San  Luis  Potosi,  -    7|| 
"  Pachuca, 6f } 


u 


Guadalajara, 


5/f 
"  Mexico, 4f  J 


u    a 


6     ((      (( 


4*  • 


"  Durango, 

"  Guadalupe  y  Calvo,    3| } 

<^  ChihuahuajJ.Maria,4|^J 


((    it 


In  Rosario,  Cosala  and 

Mazatlan,  -  -  •  -  2|  J  pr.  ct. 

^  Sombrerete,  -  -  -  -  2|^ 

"Parral, 1/, 

"  Zimapan, f  J 

"  Alamos, |j 

"  Hermosillo,  -  -  -  -  |j 

"  Oajaca, 

«  Tasco, 


a 


a  a 
u  a 
a  u 
u  u 
u  u 
u    «• 


These  statements  do  not  include  the  precious  metals  produced  in 
Mexico,  which  were  either  clandestinely  disposed  of  or  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  of  luxury. 

Tablb  of  TBI  Gold  ahb  Sam.  coined  in  ttie  eight  minta  of  the  Mexlcui  repobUe  flron  1ft 
Janosry,  1844,  to  lit  Janiuury,  1845,  according  to  oflcUl  reporta: 


Mi$Ut.  €Md, 

Chihtubhoa, $  01^2  00 

Dantngo, 27,608  00 

Oaudalfl^ans 6»282  61 

Qaudalape  7  GalTO» 06,004  00 

Gnanajaato, 441,808  00 

Mexico, 86,172  00 

SanLoif  Pyytoai, 

Zacatecas, 

Totals, $007,406  51 

CofXAGi  OF  BIizioo  from  1535  to  1850,  omitting  ftuetiona 

MinU.  iSOver. 

1535  to  1600,  in  city  of  Mexico, $  620,000,000    $ 

1090  to  1844,        "            •*        1,606,226,922 

1811  to  1844,  Cbihoahoa, 6,629,876 

1811  to  1844,  Dorango, 21,816,913 

1812  to  1844,  Qnadal^ara, 17,840,720 

1844,  Guadainpe  7  CklTO 338,124 

1812  to  1844,  Ouuusiuato, 60,998,241 

1827  to  1844,  San  Luis  Potori, 18,631,428 


SOoer. 

290,000  00 

218,862  80 

960,082  68 

838,134  00 

4,219,900  00 

1,688,166  48 

996,626  60 

4,429,368  40 


$     861,68S  00 

340,870  80 

966,816  34 

438,128  00 

4,661,706  00 

1,724,828  48 

986,626  M 

4,429,858  40 


$18,065,454  71  $18,782,861  40 


1810, 1811  and  1812,  Sombreiete, 

1828, 1829  and  1830,  TIalpam, 

1810  to  1844,  Zaeateeaa, 

All  the  Mexican  mints  from  the  end  of 
1844  to  the  end  of  1849,  at  the  rate  of 
$14,000/)00  per  an^  which  waa  the 
approximate  total  oolnage  in  1844.t 


1,661,249 
969,116 
120,876,360 


of  a  dollar 

Gold. 

31,000,000 

88,697,827 

868,248 

1,986,060 

364,620 

96,004 

4,370,700 


203,6U 


Onpptfa 

I 

6,323,765 
60,428 

'"61,2i7 


28,617 


107,940 


$  651,000,000 

1,700,147,614 

7,048,6U 

23,801,962 

18,a66tM6 

488aS8 

66,8e8,Ml 

18,564,046 

1,661,M0 

1,162,660 

i9MS8,nft 

70,000,000 


Tbtals,  $2,465,276,954    $126,986,021    $5,566,870    $2,007,828,851 


8nTerOolna«efr<n  1585  to  1844,  iadiuit*, $2^466,Sr5,M4 

Gold  "  I*  iT*       u      ~ 126,966,021 

Copper  •*  18iltol844,       «        MM^^e 

General         •<  1845  to  1810,  both  indnaiTa, 70,000,000 

Total  Oolnage  of  Mexico  to  the  pivMnttitaM,  or  in  814  JMH, $2,6«7,828^ 

Or,  avoiding  fractions,  nearly  t8,500,000  yearly. 

-  ■  - 

*  See  Report  of  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  and  Domestio  Relatione,  for 
the  year  1846,'p.  139  of  Doewnentot  JutVfieaUoot, 

t  The  actaal  coinage  of  all  the  mints  in  the  Republic,  in  1844,  amounted,  in 
fact,  to  the  sum  of  $13,732,661 ;  but  we  assume  $14,000,000  as  a  fair  annual 
average  for  a  period  of  several  years. 
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iRT.  TL— RUINS  OF  CENTRIL  AIERICA  ARB  TUCATIV 


BT  ALBERT  WELLES  SLT,  IL  D. 

How  often  kas  it  been  said,  that  America,  although  she  has  the 
largest  lakes,  the  largest  rivers,  the  most  stupendous  cataracts,  and  the 
most  extensive  and  lofty  chains  of  mountains  in  the  world,  she  can  yet 
boast  of  no  antiquities.  This  is  an  unmerited  reproach,  cast  upon  us 
by  ignorant  travelers,  and  one  which,  through  ignorance  of  our  own 
country,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  admitting  to  pass  as  correoi 
But  the  discoveries,  of  late  years,  have  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of 
things,  in  regard  to  American  antiquities,  at  least;  so  much  so,  that 
we  can  now  fairly  laugh  the  Old  World  to  scorn.  We  can  even  deny 
its  right  to  the  title  of  Old  World;  or,  to  say  the  least,  we  can  prove 
that  this  is,  at  least,  as  old  a  world  as  that. 

What !  no  antiquities  in  America,  no  old  temples,  no  acres  of  ground| 
as  in  Egypt  and  Asia,  literally  covered  with  ruined  palaces,  broken 
oolunms  and  fragments  of  statuary?  So  say  the  learned  and  sprightly 
male  and  female  book-makers,  that  have  attempted  to  enlighten  this 
western  hemisphere,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years — chiefly  by  copy- 
ing one  another.  Alas,  they  little  knew  what  they  were  writing  about 
They  had  gone  by  moonlight,  upon  the  old  castles  and  abbeys  of  the 
Old  World,  as  they  may  still  continue  to  call  it ;  they  had  wandered 
along  the  Nile,  amid  the  ruins  of  Karnac,  Lulor,  and  hundred-gated 
Thebes ;  they  had  seated  themselves  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  ruined 
temples  of  Heliopolis,  and  gazed  with  deep  sadness  upon  the  sculp- 
tured grandeur  of  Palmyra,  in  the  desert ;  they  had  grieved  over  the 
fallen  greatness  of  Zenobia's  empire,  and  feasted  their  eyes  on  those 
very  scenes,  within  the  Eternal  City,  that  witnessed  her  a  captive  in 
the  triumphal  marches  of  a  Eoman  conqueror:  they  had  seen  all  thiSi 
and  a  great  deal  more,  in  their  wanderings  in  the  Old  World,  and  they 
vainly  imagined  that  they  had  seen  all  And  so,  they  honestly  sighed 
over  America,  and  wrote  her  down,  Destitute  of  ruins,  of  antiquities— 
a  garden  of  desolation  I 

Even  the  eminent  scholar  and  historian,  Bobertson,  in  speaking  of 
the  desolations  of  the  Spanish  priests  and  soldiers,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  writes  as  follows:  ^At  this  day,  there  does  not 
remain  the  smallest  vestige  of  an  Indian  building,  public  or  private,  in 

*  In  the  Bixth  volame  of  the  Commercial  Reriew,  vre  published  an  elaborate 
paper,  upon  Central  America,  and  discuased  its  antiquities,  as  brought  to  light 
by  the  labors  of  Stephens,  etc  The  reader  will  consult  the  paper  with  advan- 
tage in  this  connection.— £d. 
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Mexico,  or  any  prpyinoe  of  New  Spaing'  This^  broad  afigertion  of  the 
great  historian  has  been  long  believed — ^but  what  an  error !  Robertson 
wrote  from  mere  hearsay,  and  hundreds  haye  copied  his  errors. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Spanish  historians,  the  only  aids  given  to  Eob- 
ertson,  throw  bat  little  light  upon  the  antiquities  of  the  central  por- 
tions of  America.  They  could  not  even  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  any  of  the  ruins  belonging  to  the  Toltec  raca  Those  edifices  de- 
seribed  by  Fernando  Cortez,  in  his  dispatches  to  Charles  Y,  by  Her- 
rera,  Clavigero^  De  Solis  and  others,  aU  belonged  to  the  Aztecs^  and 
were  the  most  recent  of  all  existing  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  We 
have  looked,  in  vain,  through  such  of  the  Spanish  historians  as  are 
within  our  reach,  for  some  knowledge  of  the  stupendous  ruins  of  Co- 
pin,  Palenque,  Chiapa,  Quirigua,  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche,  Ocosingo, 
Uxmal,  Zayi  and  Chi-Chen,  but  we  find  no  trace  of  them.  They  were 
entirely  unknown  to  the  Spanish  historians.  Even  Cortez,  himself, 
must  have  passed  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the  vast  ruins  of 
Palenque ;  and  yet  he  says  nothing  of  them. 

We  should  not,  then,  be  surprised  that  America  has  been  so  long  de- 
cried for  its  want  of  antiquities.  But  what  must  enlightened  Europe- 
ans now  say  of  American  antiquities  ?  Perhaps  they  are  still  incred- 
ulous— still  withhold  an  opinion  regarding  the  ruins  of  America,  as 
even  many  Americans  do. 

Of  the  actual  character  and  extent  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  our  con- 
tinent, we  fear  there  exists,  generally,  too  little  exact  knowledge.  If 
we  may  regard  the  movements  of  our  government  as  any  index  of  the 
prevailing  ideas,  regarding  the  extent,  character  and  importance,  of  the 
vast  ruins  of  Yucatan,  Central  America  and  Peru,  we  must,  certainly, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  exists,  on  the  subject,  only  a  vague 
idea.  For,  is  it  possible,  that  ruins,  that  are  second  only  to  those  of 
Egypt  and  the  Tigris,  could  remain  so  long,  if  well  known,  an  object 
of  such  perfect  indifference  to  our  government  7  The  thing  is  incred- 
ible ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that,  within  less  than  one  week's  travel  of  our 
shores,  there  are  the  ruins  of  vast  cities,  miles  in  extent — cities  that 
once  covered  more  ground  than  any  city  now  in  America.  The  ruined 
temples,  pyramids  and  palaces,  of  these  vast  cities,  lie  strewed,  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  over  many  square  miles  of  ground.  Palenque  is 
estimated  to  have  been,  at  least,  seventy-five  miles  in  circuit;  and  Chi- 
Chen  to  have  been  of  equal  extent  with  Palenque. 

Copan  was  also  a  vast  city,  surrounded  by  walls,  portions  of  which 
are  now  standing,  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  in  height.  The  ruins  of 
Palenque  cover  an  area  of  ground  thirty-six  miles  long  by  twelve  wide, 
and  these  remains,  too,  are  of  the  most  gigantic  description.  They  are 
the  remains  of  vast  temples,  built  of  stones  of  the  finest  masonry.    The 
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great  palace  of  Palenque  stood  on  an  artificial  foundation,  whose  base 
is  three  hundred  and  ten  feet,  by  two  hundred  and  sixty,  and  forty 
feet  high,  with  immense  staircases  on  the  four  sides.  On  such  a  foun- 
dation was  erected  the  palace,  which  measures  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight feet  long,  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  wide,  and  twenty-fiye 
feet  high.  In  the  front  and  rear  are  fourteen  door-ways,  and  eleven  on 
each  end.  The  walls  of  the  interior  were  decorated  with  admirable 
stuccoes,  elaborate  sculptures,  and  paintings  in  fresco.  Hieroglyphics,  in 
vast  profusion,  and  highly  wrought,  also  ornament  the  walls  and  statues. 
The  ruins  of  Uzmal  and  Chi- Chen  are  described  as  even  more  mag- 
nificent than  those  of  Palenque.  '^  From  their  vast  extent  and  yarie- 
ty,"  says  Mr.  Catherwood,  '^  they  impressed  my  mind,  at  the  first 
glance,  with  the. same  feelings  of  wonder  and  admiration  with  which 
I  first  caught  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  I  will  not  institute  a  c<»n- 
parison  between  Uxmal  and  the 

*  "World's  great  Empress  on  the  Egyptian  plain  :* 

but,  still,  the  several  teocallij  or  temples,  of  the  gods,  rising  higher  than 
any  buildings  at  Thebes ;  the  gigantic  terraces,  supporting  immense 
and  solid  structures  of  stone ;  the  vast  amount  of  sculptured  decora- 
tions, and  the  novelty  and  intricacy  of  the  designs — all  tend  to  impress 
the  beholder  with  sentiments  of  awe  and  admiration." 

Assuredly  there  must  be  something  truly  grand  and  magnificent 
about  the  ruins  of  one  of  these  American  cities,  in  order  thus  to  strike, 
with  sentiments  of  awe  and  admiration,  one  who  had  gazed  on  the  ra- 
ins of  ancient  Thebes  itself!  One  of  the  temples  at  Uxmal,  which 
was  singularly  beautiful  and  graceful,  judging  from  what  renuiinSi 
stood  upon  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid  one  hundred  feet  high,  with  two 
noble  flights  of  stairs  leading  to  the  top. 

The  architecture  of  all  these  cities,  which  are  now  in  ruins,  is  tmlj 
Cyclopean,  and  of  an  order  sui  generis.  The  finest  architectural  taste 
and  proportions  appear  conspicuously  in  all  of  these  ruins ;  which,  to- 
gether with  the  mechanical  skill  displayed,  the  gorgeous,  carved  orna« 
ments,  the  figures  in  basso  relievo^  the  elaborate  inscriptions  carved  ii^ 
hieroglyphics,  the  fresco  paintings  on  the  interior  of  the  walls,  and  the 
colossal  statues,  all  prove  conclusively  that  these  cities  were  once  oc- 
cupied by  a  mighty  race  of  men,  approaching,  in  intelligence  and  civ- 
ilization, to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians  and  Ninevites.* 

*  Si  I'ancien  continent  ne  nous  pr6sente  aucun  peuple  qui  ait  fait  dc  la  pein- 
ture  un  usage  aussi  ^tcndu  que  lea  Mezicains,  c'est  qu'cn  Europe  et  en  Asie  nous 
nc  trouYons  pas  une  civilisation  6galement  avancde  sans  la  connaissance  d'un 
alphabet  ou  de  certain  caractdres  qui  lo  remplacent,  comme  les  chiffres  des  Chi- 
nois  et  des  Cor^ens. — Humboldt^  Monvmem  dc  VAmerique,  folio,  p.  69. 
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Yaoaian  and  Central  America  are  thickly  covered  with  gigantic  ru- 
ins of  pyramids  and  walled  cities.  Po  the  American  people  folly  re- 
alise the  fact,  that  here  in  our  own  country  we  have  the  most  stupen- 
dous ruinsi  of  cities  upon  the  face  of  the  globe?  that  some  of  our 
mined  structures  of  Cyclopean  masonry  are  higher  than  those  of 
Thebes  ?  that  we  have  pyramids,  too,  greater  than  many  of  those  of 
Egypt?  There  are  pyramids  in  Central  America  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high.  In  a  plain^  north-east 
of  Mexico,  are  two  great  pyramids,  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
surrounded  by  several  hundred  smaller  pyramids,  which  form  streets, 
running  exactly  north,  south,  east  and  w^t.  According  to  the  meas^ 
urements  of  M.  Oteyza,  that  dedicated  to  the  sun  is  one  hundred  [and 
sixty-five  feet  in  height,  or  higher  than  Myoerinus,  or  the  third  of  the 
three  great  pyramids  of  Djyzeh,  in  Egypt 

On  the  tops  of  the  Mexican  pyramids  were  teocallis,  or  houses  of  the 
gods,  of  vast  dimensions,  and  containing  colossal  monolithic  statues. 
Some  of  the  statues  found  at  Copan  are  twenty-four  feet  in  height,  all  of 
a  single  stone.  Copan  is  called  the  city  of  idols — innumerable  fragments 
of  mutilated  statues  and  highly-carved  ornaments  being  found  covering 
the  ground  in  every  direction.  All  of  these  statues  are  covered  with 
Uero^lyphics,  as  well  as  numberless  slabs  of  stone,  doorways,  &c., 
all,  doubtless,  speaking  a  wonderful  history  of  the  remotest  ages. 

To  get  any  thing  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  vast  ruins  of  America, 
without  actually  seeing  them,  one  should  peruse  the  works  of  our 
countrymen,  Stephens  and  Catherwood,  and  also  those  of  our  fellow- 
dtizen,  B.  M.  Norman,  of  New  Orleans.  The  large  work  of  Mr. 
Catherwood,  in  folio,  containing  large  and  accurate  drawings  of  many 
of  these  ruins,  should  be  carefully  examined.  But  above  all,  the  works 
of  Humboldt — his  Researches,  his  New  Spain,  and  particularly  his 
Vnes  des  Cordillires  et  Monumens  de  VAmerique^  a  magnificent  folio, 
containing  large,  colored  drawings  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  antiqui- 
ties. No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  above  works,  without  a 
mingled  feeling  of  wonder  and  regret — regret  that,  teeming,  as  this 
western  continent  actually  does,  with  the  most  astonishing  architectu- 
ral remains,  all  pointing  to  the  remotest  past,  no  effort,  worthy  of  the 
name,  has  yet  been  made  to  investigate  them. 

The  object  of  this  brief  paper  is  not  to  develop  any  thing  new  on 
the  subject  of  American  antiquities,  but  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  these  astonishing  remains  of  a  mighty  race  of  men  who  once 
inhabited  this  continent.  Can  it  be  possible,  that  the  real  character 
of  these  vast  ruins  is  well  known  to  our  government,  when  they  fit  out 
expeditions  to  the  South  Pole,  and  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea?    Must  we 
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go  SO  £eur  from  home  as  that  to  find  wonders,  when  here,  in  the  yery 
heart  of  America,  we  have  the  most  astonishing  ruins  that  the  world 
can  afford  1  We  talk  of  visiting  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  see  pyra- 
mids, when  here  at  home  we  have  pyramids  equally  as  vast  and  won- 
derful, and,  in  all  probability,  as  old.  We  talk  of  the  ruins  of  Nine* 
vah,  that  '<  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  when  here, 
within  a  week's  travel  of  New  Orleans,  we  have  Ninevahs  and  Tad* 
mors,  and  Baalbecs,  and  hundred-gated  Thebes  1 
*  » These  vast  ruins,  through  the  exquisite  architectural  skill  which  they 
display,  their  Cyclopean  dimensions,  and  the  astonishing  mechanical 
force  which  the  architects  must  have  had  at  their  command,*  are  the 
enduring,  living  monuments  and  witnesses  of  what  the  first  inhabitants 
of  this  continent  must  have  been.  From  Yucatan  to  the  southern 
limits  of  Peru,  these  ruined  cities  are  scattered  a  distance  of  more  than 
two  thousand  miles,  and  all  bearing  the  same  evidence  of  vast  antiqui- 
ty as  those  of  Egypt,  of  Syria  and  of  India. 

They  could  have  been  no  pnny,  half-civilized  race ;  nor  did  they  ac- 
quire such  skill  in  architecture,  in  painting,  and  in  many  of  the  com- 
mon arts  of  life,  as  is  displayed  by  abundant  remains,  in  a  few  short 
centuries  only.  We  are  prepared  to  defend  the  high  antiquity  of  our 
American  ruins,  notwithstanding  the  Toltec  origin  assigned  to  qiany 
of  them  by  Stephens  and  Catherwood.  A  succession  of  architectural 
formations,  observable  in  these  ruins,  carries  us  far  back  into  the  misty 
past,  where  truth  is  mingled  with  fable,  men  with  demi-gods,  and 
where  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  starting  point  of  history.  Each  stone  in 
these  ruins  proclaims,  by  its  mysterious  hieroglyphics,  the  mighty  race 
that  wrought  them — living,  too,  far  anterior  to  the  commencement  ct 
history.  We  can  read  the  age  of  the  world  as  distinctly  in  its  archi- 
tectural transitions,  as  in  its  geological  series ;  and,  indeed,  where  ge- 
ology ceases  to  continue  the  record  of  the  world's  history,  there  archi- 
tecture takes  up  the  tale  and  brings  it  down  to  the  present  age.  "  The 
genius  of  the  past,"  says  a  late  writer,t  "stands  revealed  to  us  in  a 
succession  of  architectural  formations,  which  succeed  each  other  in  a 
regular  scries.  While  Egypt  builds  pyramids,  other  nations  of  the 
globe  are  not  shaping  domes ;  while  Greece  erects  the  columns  around 

•  Humboldt  sajs,  that  he  found,  iu  the  ruins  of  Peru,  blocks  of  hewn  stone, 
composing  the  walls  of  edifices,  bome  of  which  blocks  were  thirty-six  feet  long, 
nineteen  wide,  and  six  thick.  What  must  have  been  the  mechanical  skill  and 
the  machinery,  by  which  they  handled  such  blocks  ?  But  this  is  not  all :  they 
were  taken  from  quarries  in  the  side  of  a  mountain  thirteen  thousand  feet  high, 
and  transported  ten  miles.  The  skill  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  masonry 
is  not  surpassed  at  the  present  duj. ^Humboldt's  Ratarcha. 

t  R.  Carey  Long. 
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her  shrines,  her  cotemporaries  are  no  where  building  spires.  The  pyr- 
amid jutting  forth  in  Egypt,  like  the  primitiye  granite  among  the 
mountain  pines,  underlies  all  these  subsequent  architectural  develop- 
ments. The  succession  of  these  architectural  forms  produces  a  com- 
plete chain,  which  carries  man's  history  and  his  manifestations  into  re- 
gions of  time  where  the  pen  of  the  historian  trembles  to  penetrate. 
Give  but  a  link  of  this  chain,  and  the  archaeologist  can  assign  its  place 
in  the  whole  series,  with  the  same  exactness  as  the  geologist  determines 
the  chronological  era  of  the  fossil  by  its  peculiar  strata." 

There  is,  then,  what  is  called  an  architectonic  ethnography,  by  whicb 
we  may  discern  the  interior  quality  of  a  people,  the  character  of  their 
religion,  laws  and  institutions,  and  the  era  of  their  existence. 

And  what  a  vast  field  for  discovery  do  these  ruins  of  America  afford 
to  the  world.  We  have  an  Egypt,  with  all  of  its  pyramids,  temples, 
colossal  statues  and  hieroglyphics,  here  in  the  very  heart  of  the  west- 
ern continent.  The  mighty  race  that  formed  these  vast  masses  of  ex- 
quisite masonry,  unsurpassed  in  workmanship  and  proportions  by  any 
thing  of  the  present  day,  have  left  upon  them  their  language  and  their 
history — ^but,  alas,  we  cannot  read  them !  The  genius  of  the  past  beck- 
ons to  the  wondering  traveler,  as  he  wanders  amid  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  these  remains,  pointing  him  to  Chi-Chen,  Palenque  and  Co- 
pan.  There  read  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  temples  and  statues,  and 
the  thousand  questions  that  seem  to  start  up  in  your  mind  will  be  an- 
swered. But,  alas !  no  mortal  eyes — the  eye  of  God  alone — can  read 
these  inscriptions.     We  have  no  Rosetta  stone,  no  OhampoUion. 

Wonderful,  too,  as  these  ruins  are,  with  what  perfect  indifference 
ire  they  looked  upon  by  our  government !  It  is  true  that  some  fa- 
cilities were  afforded  to  Mr.  Stephens  for  making  explorations;  it  is 
true  that  Mr.  Squiers,  now  in  Central  America,  is  commmissioned  to 
make  explorations;  but  how  inadequate  the  means  thus  afforded  for 
exploring  the  vast  ruins  of  what  was  once  another  world!  It  is 
quite  evident  that  our  government,  thus  far,  looks  upon  these  ruins 
as  matters,  perhaps,  of  some  curiosity,  but  yet  of  quite  secondary  im- 
portance, when  compared  with  the  duties  of  a  charge  d'affaires  to  a 
petty  military  despotism  of  Central  America;  and,  so  long  as  such 
a  view  is  taken  of  the  subject,  just  so  long  will  these  vast  ruins  be 
neglected. 

Such  is  the  real  importance  of  these  vast  ruins,  that  the  historical 
societies,  and  other  scientific  associations  of  this  country,  should  imme- 
diately take  the  subject  in  hand ;  and,  if  they  could  not  persuade  our 
government  at  Washington  to  undertake  the  exploration  of  these  ru- 
ins, on  a  scale  suited  to  their  extent  and  importance,  then  the  scientific 

4  VOL.  I. 
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associations  tbemselyes  should  combine  and  fit  out  a  corps  of  scientific 
explorers,  to  enter  the  ruins,  make  excavations,  drawings,  measure- 
ments, etc.,  etc.,  leaving  nothing  untouched,  no  stone  unturned.  It 
would  be  a  glorious  work,  and  one  that,  wliile  it  enriched  history  and 
many  departments  of  science,  would  reflect  high  and  enduring  hcmor 
on  those  who  were  engaged  in  it. 


ART.  TII.-THE  BEAUTIFUL 


BY  THE  EDITOB.  • 


Beautiful  I 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world  ! — ^Maxfbed. 

The  truths  of  philosophy  are  the  sober  revelations  of  the  intellect ; 
the  truths  of  poetry  are  the  lights  of  the  soul,  the  rapt  visions  of  ideal 
glory,  which  shadow  forth  the  high  destinies  of  the  immortal.  There 
is  a  head  and  a  heart  to  humanity ;  in  the  one  originates  the  philoso- 
pher, in  the  other  the  poet.  With  his  abstraction,  and  his  metaphysics, 
dim  tliought  sits  upon  the  philosopher's  brow ;  but  the  fervor,  the  de- 
votion and  the  enthusiasm,  light  up  the  poet's  world.  With  man,  the 
philosopher,  wo  have  no  sympathy  now ;  in  the  midnight,  the  taper 
and  the  closet,  comes  man,  the  philosopher,  with  his  diagrams  and  his 
tomes :  the  Bacon,  the  Locke,  the  Des  Cartes,  the  Kant — a  gloomy  ar- 
ray !  Our  thoughts  are  rebellious  under  the  restraint ;  they  would 
wanton  amid  other  prospects,  they  pant  for  the  plenitude  of  freedom 
with  man,  the  poet. 

The  Beautiful !  how  often  have  our  souls  been  ravished  with  its  con- 
templation !  The  Religious  !  has  it  not  interwoven  itself  with  every 
fiber  of  our  constitution  !  Can  we  say  no  more  ?  Are  the  ideas  inde- 
pendent and  isolated,  or  do  they  harmonize  and  blend  7  Who  has 
not  sought  for  and  realized  the  beautiful  in  the  religious  ?  The  beau- 
tiful in  the  religious !  does  not  the  religious  live  and  breathe  in  the 
beautiful?  Search  the  heart,  heedless  mortal;  there  is  more  there 
than  the  loftiest  flight  of  your  philosophy  has  revealed  :  let  the  head 
not  repine  at  its  ignorance,  the  heart  will  understand  us. 

The  Beautiful  speaks,  and  the  soul  answers  from  its  depths ;  what  if 
the  sage  only  can  reach  the  philosophy  of  its  language,  the  whole  world 

*  If  this  "unconsidered  trifle,"  the  product  of  past  hours,  could  afford  to  the 
reader  one  tithe  of  tlie  pleasure  the  author  realizes  in  the  thousand  associations 
of  other  days  that  cluster  around  it,  he  would,  with  all  his  heart,  pardon  the  in- 
nocent egotism  of  its  insertion. 
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is  possessed  of  its  alphabet  and  its  grammar.  Go,  sage,  and  in  the 
sablimo  regions  of  thought  and  mathematics,  build  for  yourself  a  world, 
and  find  a  God  ;  humble  yourself  before  that  God.  Come,  peasant, 
you  have  never  heard  of  abstraction  and  mathematics ;  savage,  leave 
your  cave ;  is  there  need  for  a  God  to  you — a  God  portrayed  in  the 
lineaments  of  mildness  and  of  love  ?  Take  courage,  the  sensibility  plays 
as  important  a  part  as  the  intellect ;  poetry  is  as  true  as  prose  :  both 
harmonize  and  work,  both  play  their  grand  parts  in  the  constitution  of 
nature. 

The  Beautiful !  0  God  !  what  a  field  have  we  to  roam  over  here — 
what  a  miracle  is  this  world  to  us;  this  world,  with  its  features  of 
loveliness,  chiseled,  and  softened,  and  glowing !  Plato,  who  can  won- 
der that  these  features  had  a  soul  within  for  thee,  the  soul  of  Beauty — 
pierce  through  the  external  crust  and  reach  it — the  concentration  and 
the  essence — God  !  God  in  nature,  hear  him,  sefe  him,  0«o^  tv  «/««•.  * 
The  thunders  and  the  lightning,  the  earthquake ;  the  sky  shakes  and 
the  heavens  are  convulsed.  How  dreadfully  the  flame  darts !  Splint- 
ered, riven,  how  yon  sturdy  oak  stretches  forth  its  old  arms  from  the 
sapless  trunk  !  Where  have  fled  the  vigor  and  the  life  of  yon  fearful, 
blackened  corpse  ?  but  a  moment  since,  and  those  livid  lips  were  fair 
and  warm  to  discourse  of  love.  Shrink  back,  son  of  earth,  trembling, 
sinking ;  there  is  no  beauty  here  for  you — there  is  fear.  Nature  makes 
other  revelations  than  those  of  the  terrible,  or  man  had  never  yielded 
to  the  soft  impulses  of  love ;  man  had  never  been  religious. 

The  little  infant — watch  the  gradual  opening  and  development  of 
mind.  Does  the  darkness  delight,  or  does  it  turn  to  seek  the  light  ? 
Shut  out  the  day's  radiance  and  its  gaze  is  fastened  upon  the  taper, 
it  follows  it ;  how  its  little  arms  are  outstretched  to  reach  the  moon  ! 
Man,  watch  that  infant— it  smiles,  the  innocent  smiles,  those  scarce  de- 
veloped features  are  not  dumb,  that  infant  already  feels  tlie  mysterious 
igency  of  the  beautiful.  0  !  who  can  tell,  in  the  ignorance  and 
darkness  which  surround  us  and  baffle  our  inquiries — who  can  tell, 
but  in  that  first  thought  is  fixed  the  ineipitncy  of  the  idea,  which, 
developing  and  perfecting  itself  in  after  times,  arrives,  at  last,  on  tlic 
confines  of  thought,  to  acknowledge  the  Eternal — the  Omnipotent  — 
the  God. 

Throw  away  your  books,  philosopher,  leave  your  closet  and  your 
speculations ;  the  peasant  has  a  lesson  for  you,  and  will  teach  it  cheer- 


•  We  have  uo  favor  for  the  pantheism  which  exists  in  Plato.  Divinity  may  be 
found  in  nature  without  being  confounded  with  it.  Plato's  languaf^e  is  plain, 
ours  fijjurative  ;  he  looked  into,  we  "  Virough  nature  up  to  nature's  God.*'  Nor 
hare  we  much  sympathy  for  the  transcendental  philosoiihy  wliich  seeks  to  con- 
fvae  all  things  in  its  idealism.     ^ 
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fully ;  the  poor  Indian  cares  nothing  for  jonr  books  and  jour  closets. 
He  has  a  book — it  is  nature ;  he  has  a  closet — it  is  the  world.  See 
him  bow  to  the  East,  on  Persia's  shore,  to  greet  the  chariot  of  the  son 
as  it  rolls  along  the  sky.     Is  there  error  in  that  poor  Indian,  to  see 

"  God  in  clouds,  aod  hear  him  in  the  wind  ?  ** 

The  worshipers  of  the  sun  are  the  worshipers  of  the  Beautiful ; 
even  the  error,  rather  than  the  ignorance :  "  I  had  rather  believe,"  says 
Bacon,  '^  in  all  the  fables  of  the  Alcoran  and  the  Talmud,  than  that 
this  universal  frame  is  without  mind.'' 

How  touching,  how  exquisitely  touching,  the  conception  of  Magna 
Graccia's  sage !  *  Was  it  not  enough  that  the  old  philosopher  found 
all  nature  vocal  here — the  songsters  of  the  grove,  the  forest's  dirge,  the 
sublime  ocean's  roar,  the  harp  of  .^lus ! 

**  Wild  nature,  warbling  all  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 

Is  there  even  music  beyond  this  empire  of  clay  ?  Is  it  the  character- 
istic of  sesthetics  to  be  terrestrial  ?  Mount  the  sky,  philosopher,  up- 
ward, through  the  ethereal  vault ;  softly,  gently.  What  touch  was 
that  that  swept  tlie  strings  ?  Distant  melody,  scarce  audible,  like 
angels'  whispers ;  rising,  swelling,  it  breaks  upon  the  ear^entranciiig ! 
ecstacy !  Eternal  strains  of  melody  and  song !  harp  strung  with  worlds, 
and  swept  by  the  minstrelsy  of  God  !  Do  we  dream  how  much  we  are 
indebted  to  music,  when  the  soul  feels  its  imperishable  essence — ^when 
tlie  bonds  gall  it,  the  crime  disgusts  it,  the  fetters  break  and  the  spirit 
s^oars,  reveling  amid  worlds,  and  suns,  and  systems,  on  the  bosom  of 

eternity  ? 

"  Music  religious  hearts  inspires  ; 

It  wakes  the  soul — it  lifts  it  high — 
It  fills  it  with  sublime  desires. 
And  fits  it  to  bespeak  the  Deity." 

What  sermons,  too,  the  fragile  flowers  of  the  field  preach  !  Is  the 
language  of  the  flower  but  the  fiction  of  the  poet  ?  Is  the  primrose 
'^  the  primrose,  and  no  more  1 "  Heartless  man  !  Have  you  never 
conversed  with  the  flowers  of  the  field  when  the  dew-drop  glistened  on 
them,  and  they  turned  their  heads  to  Heaven  ?  Go,  dwell  at  the  pole, 
where  the  ice  congeals  into  the  mountain,  and  the  snows  never  thaw ; 
you  have  not  known  love,  you  have  not  known  religion.     These  flow- 


»  Pytliagonus,  -who — 

"  the  full  consenting  choir  beheld. 

And  first  discerned  the  sacred  band  of  love, 
The  kind  attraction,  that,  to  central  suns. 
Binds  circling  earths."— Thouoh. 
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^rs  have  been  painted  to  mirror  forth  the  beautiful;  and  why  the 
beautiful? *    Qod  has  not  made  them 


"  to  blush  tmseen, 


And  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air/' 

Let  us  be  instructed  by  their  touching  lessons ;  and  when  the  heart 
is  breaking,  and  every  hope  and  prospect  seems  withered  and  crushed, 
seek  the  garden  and  converse  with  the  flowers. 

Woman,  too— -fair,  beautiful  woman !  how  she  transports  us,  bewil- 
dered, to  heaven ! — how  she  breaks  the  ice  that  congealed  at  the  heart ! 
Crime  flies  at  the  rebuke  of  her  presence.  Encircled  by  the  fiery 
sword  ot  the  cherubim  that  waved  around  Eden,  she  is  protected  for- 
ever from  the  advance  of  impurity ;  a  soft,  steady,  exhaustless  lamp,  to 
guide  the  virtuous  to  safety  and  to  Ood  ! 

"  Tour  lover  is  little  better  than  a  pagan : 
On  the  heart's  shrine  ho  rears  a  human  idol ; 
Imagination  heightens  every  charm — 
Brings  down  celestial  attributes  to  cloUie  it. 
And  dupes  the  willing  soul,  until  at  length 
He  kneels  unto  a  creature  of  the  brain — 
A  bright  abstraction." 

But  where  are  the  mountains  and  the  valleys — the  fountains,  the 
easoades,  and  the  Niagaras — the  rainbow — the  borealis — the  deep  sky, 
studded  with  suns — the  pebbles — the  shells — the  grottoes  ?  Are  these 
voiceless — or  have  they  their  revelations,  too  ?  Ah,  yes !  man  feels 
among  them,  as  one  has  eloquently  expressed  it,  '^  that  he  is  surround- 
ed with  holiness'' — that  "nature  is  holy.''  Amid  such  holiness,  can 
impiety  and  vice  hold  up  their  heads,  and  live  7  Must  man  be  the 
only  exception,  and  introduce  deformity  into  the  world  ?  He  cannot, 
dares  not,  mar  this  picture ;  even  the  savage  confesses  it,  when  he 
tarns  and  stays  the  pointed  shaft,  to  apologize  and  obtain  the  pardon 
of  the  variegated  serpent  he  is  about  to  slay,  f 

•  "Beauty  exists  in  the  lover's  mind,"  says  the  poet.  Were  all  men  blind, 
the  world's  deformity  would  be  complete.  Why  glitters  the  universe  in  its 
myriads  of  radiant  and  lovely  forms,  if  none  may  gaze  upon  them.  Waller,  in 
a  beautiful  sonnet,  has  well  expressed  the  idea — imitating  from  Euripides  (Me- 
dea 540-41;— 

'O^GKtf  s^Ktify  ot/Jt  ca  nf  xeyot  a-tfw,  etc. 

"  Tell  her  that '«  young 
And  shHns  to  hkxe  bcr  beautiei  f  pled. 
That,  hftdflt  thou  sprang  [a  flower  ] 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  mnsi  hare  uncommended  died.'* 

t  Such  was  the  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful  which  the  Greeks  possessed, 
that  it  influenced  their  daily  lives,  thoughts,  motions,  actions,  morals,  laws,  Ac. 
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From  how  many  thousand  forms  of  matter  did  Milton  coll  the  love* 
liuess  which  his  fancy  threw  around  the  garden  of  Paradise?  The 
garden  lived  in  the  poet's  mind ;  but  he  had  gathered  its  elements  amid 

"  Beautiful  forms,  and  eyes  that  are  made 
Of  sunbeams — vith  softest  dev-drops  arjayed." 

^*  The  mountains  are  my  altars,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  gifted  of  the  sons  of  men,  when  accused  of  irreligion. 

"  Creation's  heir ! 
The  world — ^the  world  is  mine  ! " 

was  the  enthusiastic  exclamation  of  another,  when,  impoyerishcd  and 
without  any  of  this  world's  distinctions,  he  stood  upon  the  mountain's 
brow,  to  reach  the  distant  vision.  What  a  crime  were  it  for  such  men 
to  sin  !  Here,  amid  these  scenes,  the  heart  glows  and  enlarges  ;  here 
the  inspiration  and  the  fire  descend,  which,  touching  the  lips,  trans- 
form the  meanest  of  us  into  the  poet — our  littleness  and  our  greatness 
rushing,  in  their  overwhelming  might,  upon  the  soul.  Happy  man  I 
with  the  universe  for  a  college,  and  every  atom  for  a  preceptor  ! 

0  God  !  wo  thank  thee  for  this  feeling  thou  hast  implanted  within 
us,  and  for  the  thousand  modifications  of  the  universe  which  call  it  into 
exercise.  Let  our  souls  be  ever  alive  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
Beautiful ;  let  us  feel  its  holiness  and  its  religion ;  and,  rising  from 
the  forms  on  which  thou  hast  implanted  it  here,  let  the  heart,  purified 
from  the  dross  of  mortality,  break  the  glass  which  dims  its  vision,  and 
ascend  to  the  divine  contemplation  of  Him,  who  combines  within  him- 
self every  lineament  and  every  element  of  the  Beautiful  ! 

In  its  atmosplicre  they  lived,  breathed  and  had  their  being.  In  Athens,  a  man 
was  put  to  death  for  wringing  off  the  neck  of  a  fluttering  and  frightened  little 
sparrow,  which,  sockuig  refuge  from  a  hawk,  nestled  itself  in  his  bosom  I  The 
Areopagites  executed  a  boy  for  picking. out  the  eyes  of  a  little  bird  with  a  pin. 
These,  to  be  sure,  were  ejchibitions  of  sentiment  in  excess,  and  remind  us  of  the 
remark  of  itobcf^pierre  to  a  woman,  who  accidentally  stepped  upon  the  foot  of  hit 
lap  dog,  and  who  was  retiring  iu  bitterness  and  despair  over  the  fate  of  her  hus- 
band, which  her  supplications  and  tears  could  not  avert — **J^ladam,  hate  you  no 
human  ty?"    See  Aukland's  Penal  Law,  Quinctillian's  Inst,  Montesquieu,  dbc. 
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ART.  VUL— MISSISSIPPI  TAllEY,* 

KEHAKKS  ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  RITEB  MISSI  SSIPPI.— Br  ALBzai  Stein 

or  MoBCLi,  Alabama. 

The  force  of  gravitation  having  once  set  the  water  of  a  river  in  mo- 
tion, its  velocity  is  regulated  by  the  inclination  of  its  surface,  the  pe- 
rimeter of  the  cross-section  of  its  bed,  the  form  and  condition  of  the 
channel  through  which  it  flows,  and  the  direction  of  its  course. 

The  velocity  of  a  small  river,  all  other  things  being  equal,  is  more 
retarded  than  that  of  a  large  one — having  to  contend  against  a  greater 
resistance  in  proportion  of  the  perimeter  of  its  cross-section  to  the  area 
of  the  same.  Confining  the  water,  therefore,  in  a  channel  of  a  normal 
breadth,  by  diminishing  the  perimeter,  or  the  resistance,  must  add  to 
the  velocity  of  the  current,  increase  its  Scouring  power,  and  enable  it 
to  deepen  its  channel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  of  water 
in  a  river  increases  the  resistance  and  lessens  the  velocity,  thereby 
leading  to  the  formation  of  shoals. 

When  the  channel  of  a  river  is  in  some  places  narrow  and  in 
others  wide,  the  water  which  passes  with  an  accelerated  motion  from 
the  narrow  part  into  the  wide  one,  strilres  against  the  slowly  moving 
mass  of  water  there,  and,  mingling  with  it,  proceeds  onward  with  a 
d^reased  velocity.  This  want  of  uniformity  in  the  channel,  produces, 
therefore,  a  like  want  of  uniformity  in  the  velocity  of  the  current  in 
different  parts  of  the  channel,  causing,  thereby,  a  greater  rise  in  the 
surface,  and,  consequently,  overflows. 

When  the  bed  of  a  river  is  regular,  the  channel  straight,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  surface  corresponds  with  that  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bed,  the  resistance  is  uniform,  and  the  velocity  becomes  the  same. 
Uniformity  in  the  surface  being  thus  produced,  the  danger  of  overflow 
is  diminished. 

When  we  consider  the  efl'ects  produced  upon  the  velocity  of  a  river 
by  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  water,  and  also  by  the  uniform- 
ity or  want  of  uniformity  in  its  channel,  we  are  led  to  the  following 
conclusions,  which  are  supported  by  the  best  authority,  that  of  practi- 
cal experience  founded  on  actual  experiment : 

If  the  perimeter,  or  sum  of  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  cross-section, 
be  great  in  comparison  with  the  area  of  the  same,  and  the  volume  less 
concentrated,  the  velocity  is  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
perimeter  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  cross-section,  the 
volume  of  water  being  more  concentrated,  its  velocity  is  increased. 

•  The  reader  will  find  other  able  articles  upon  tlie  same  and  kindred  subjects 
by  Mr.  Stein,  in  the  seventh  and  eiglitli  volumes  of  Commercial  lleview. 
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Bj  giving  to  tLe  cross-section  of  a  river,  therefore,  such  a  form  that 
the  perimeter  for  a  given  area  be  a  minimum,  or  the  area  for  a  given 
perimeter  be  a  maximum,  we  decrease  the  resistance,  concentrate  the 
volume  of  water,  and  increase  the  velocity. 

In  order  that  the  water  assume  a  permanent  motion,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  resistance  which  it  meets  in  its  passage,  must  destroy  the  ac- 
celerating power  of  the  fall  This  resistance  depends  on  the  cross* 
section  and  perimeter  touched  by  the  water,  as  well  as  on  the  velocity 
of  the  current,  the  length  of  the  river,  and  the  fall. 

If  the  cross-section,  the  perimeter  and  the  fall  in  a  given  length,  are 
known,  the  mean  velocity  of  water  may  be  calculated  by  the  following 
formula : 

V  =  96.3  7"^^  X  fall 

perimeter  X  length; 

or,  the  mean  velocity  of  water  in  a  cross-section  is  equal  to  96.3  times 
the  square  root  of  the  area  of  the  cross-section,  multiplied  by  the  &U 
and  divided  by  the  perimeter  multiplied  by  the  length. 

For  example :  If  the  breadth  of  the  river  Mississippi  be  2,000  feet, 
the  mean  depth  80  feet,  or  the  area  of  the  cross-section  160,000  square 
feet,  the  perimeter  2,160  feet,  and  the  fall  12  feet  in  the  length  of 
600,000  feet,  the  mean  velocity  will  be  3. 7^07  feet  per  second,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  discharged  593,120  cubic  feet  per  second.  Agun: 
If  the  breadth  be  only  1,600  feet,  the  mean  depth  100  feet,  which  will 
give  the  same  area  of  cross-section,  160,000  S(|pare  feet,  the  perimeter 
1,800  feet,  and  the  fall  12  feet  in  the  length  of  600,000  feet,  the  mean 
velocity  will  be  4.060  feet  per  second. 

These  two  calculations,  simple  in  themselves,  yet  based  upon  princi- 
ples long  established  by  actual  experiments,  show  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  water  by  the  contraction  of  the  channel  of  the  nver  firom 
2,000  to  1,600  feet  of  its  breadth,  will  add  4.060  —  3.707  =  0.853 
feel  to  its  velocity.  Can  there  be  a  clearer  or  more  decisive  proof,  if 
indeed  proof  be  necessary,  to  support  the  proposition,  that  contracting 
the  channel  of  a  river  increases  the  power  of  its  current,  while  per* 
mitting  its  water  to  spread  it«elf  out  in  a  wide  channel  checks  its 
velocity  and  dissipates  its  force. 

The  calculations  show  the  advantage  of  confining  the  river  within 
such  a  breadth  of  channel  as  will  secure  a  degree  of  velocity  that  will 
keep  it  open  and  clear,  and  afford  sufficient  room  for  a  free  discharge 
of  its  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  the  banks  from  abrasion. 
They  also  show,  that  when  the  water  is  concentrated  within  a  channel 
of  a  normal  breadth,  its  surface  is  lowered,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
it  runs  off  faster. 
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From  the  above  formula,  we  derive  that  the  fall  neoessarj  to  dis- 
charge a  given  quantity  of  water,  is 

square  of  mean  velocity  X  perimeter  X  length 

9273.7  X  Area  of  the  cross-section; 

or,  the  fall  in  a  given  length  is  equal  the  square  of  the  mean  velocity 
multiplied  by  the  perimeter  and  the  length,  and  divided  by  9273.7 
times  the  area  of  the  cross-section. 

For  example:  If,  according  to  the  first  example,  the  breadth  of 
the  river  be  2,000  feet,  the  depth  80  feet,  the  mean  velocity  3.707  feet 
per  second,  and  the  length  of  the  course  of  the  river  be  reduced  by 
out-offs  from  600,000  to  400,000  feet,  the  fall  necessary  to  discharge 
the  quantity  of  water,  which  is  593,120  cubic  feet  per  second,  will  be 
8  feet  This  shows  that  by  the  assumed  shortening  of  the  course  of 
tike  river,  we  gain  a  fall  of  4  feet,  or  lower  the  surface  of  the  river  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  length  so  much,  and  render  the  inclination  of  the 
surface  of  the  river  more  regular. 

The  advantage  of  uniformity  in  the  channel  of  a  river  has  been  al- 
luded to  already,  and  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  If  the  channel 
of  a  river  be  in  one  place  straight  and  in  another  circuitous,  in  one 
place  narrow  and  in  another  wide,  in  one  place  deep  and  in  another 
shallow,  if  there  be  an  island  here  and  a  shoal  there,  its  condition  will 
be  not  only  an  objection  in  the  present,  on  account  of  the  obstruction 
and  inconvenience  to  which  its  navigation  may  be  subject  and  to  the 
danger  of  overflow  to  which  it  may  expose  the  adjacent  lands,  but  it 
will  be  still  more  objectionable  in  the  future,  for  the  certainty  which  it 
holds  out  of  continual  change. 

Sometimes  the  uniformity  of  a  channel  is  broken  by  the  formation 
of  an  island,  which  weakens,  by  dividing  the  force  of  the  volume  of 
water  in  the  river,  has  a  tendency  to  form  shoals  immediately  above 
and  below  it,  and  checks  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  reach  above. 
The  effect  produced  by  islands  upon  the  general  course  of  a  river  is 
highly  injurious  to  its  navigation  by  causing  a  tendency  to  change  in 
the  character  of  its  channel. 

A  circuitous  course  also  interferes  materially  with  the  utility  as  well 
as  uniformity  of  a  river.  It  presents  a  greater  resistance  to  the  water 
and  checks  the  velocity.  The  water,  in  its  passage  round  the  bend,  is 
carried  by  its  centrifugal  force  against  the  concave  bank  which  it  is 
continually  washing  away,  thereby  increasing  the  bend  more  and  more. 
The  velocity  and  free  discharge  of  the  water  being  thus  checked  by  the 
increased  resistance,  shoals  are  generally  formed  from  the  inability  of 
the  current  to  sweep  along  with  it  the  sedimentary  matter  with  which 
its  water  is  loaded.    The  increased  resbtance  caused  by  the  cirouitous 
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character  of  the  channel,  dams  back  the  water,  produces  an  elevation 
of  its  surface,  and  therefore  a  decrease  of  velocity,  and  exposes  the 
adjacent  lands  to  the  danger  of  overflow. 

Shoals  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  like  dams,  have  the  effect  of  checking 
the  progress  of  the  water  toward  the  sea,  by  opposing  barriers  to  it. 
By  checking  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  reach  above,  and  pre- 
venting the  free  discharge  of  the  water,  they  cause  the  deposit  of  sedi- 
mentary matter,  which  gradually  elevates  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
enhances  the  danger  of  future  overflows. 

When  a  flood  first  comes  down  from  above,  it  forms  a  wave  or  swell 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  already  in  the  river.  If  the  course  of  the 
river  be  straight  and  there  be  no  obstruction  in  its  channel,  this  wave 
will  be  low  and  will  soon  subside — there  being  a  free  discharge  of  the 
water.  But  if  the  velocity  of  the  water  and  its  consequent  free  dis- 
charge be  checked  by  bends,  islands  or  shoals,  the  wave  or  swell  ne- 
cessarily becomes  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  the  danger  of 
overflow  is  also  greater. 

The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  composed  of  a  vast  accu- 
mulation of  mud  and  sand,  one  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  of  the  river  at  New  Orleans,  dams  ^back  the  water  and  produces 
an  elevation  of  its  surface,  and  a  consequent  decrease  of  velocity. 
An  increase  in  the  elevation  of  the  bar,  or  heigh th  of  swell,  would  in- 
volve the  upper  reach  of  the  river  in  floods  to  which  it  had  not 
been  previously  subjected.  The  water  below  the  horizontal  line  drawn 
from  the  sttmmit  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  until  it  strikes  the  bottom  of 
the  river  in  the  upper  reach,  cannot  be  perfectly  dead,  because  the 
surface  of  the  river  inclines  toward  the  Gulf ;  but  will  undoubtedly 
check  the  velocity  of  the  water  from  above  and  cause  a  greater  eleva- 
tion of  its  surface  in  the  upper  reach. 

The  mouth  of  the  pass  through  which  the  Mississippi  empties  its 
water  being  expanded  by  the  action  of  the  waves  from  the  Gulf  in  high 
winds,  and  the  action  of  the  water  of  the  river  in  high  floods,  added 
to  the  unprotected  state  of  the  banks  extending  into  the  Gulf,  causes 
an  undue  expansion  of  the  channel  and  a  corresponding  dissipation  of 
the  strength,  and  a  decrease  of  the  velocity  of  the  waterj^  in  the  very 
place  where  both  strength  and  velocity  could  be  most  effectively  use- 
ful. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  river,  in  high  floods,  discharges  a 
sufficient  volume  of  water,  were  it  properly  directed  and  concentrated, 
to  sweep  away  all  shoals  and  all  bars  composed  merely  of  sand  and 
mud. 

Hitherto  the  Mississippi  has  been  entirely  neglected.  Its  water  has 
been  permitted  to  make  its  way  to  the  Gulf  in  such  channels  as  chance 
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or  circumstaxice  might  direct.  Na  attempt  has  ever  yet  been  made  to 
r^alatc  or  direct  its  coarse  nor  even  to  control  its  waters,  except  by 
the  construction  of  levees ;  and  that  has  been  done  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  cultivation  of  the  adjacent  lands,  than  with 
any  view  to  a  systematic  regulation  of  its  channel.  The  fact  that 
overflows  are  becoming  more  frequent,  and  the  damage  inflicted  by 
each  succeeding  overflow  more  extensive,  shows  very  conclusively  that 
the  time  is  rapidly  approaching,  if  it  be  not  already  come,  when  the 
river  must  be  attended  to,  or  the  whole  lower  channel  of  the  river,  will 
undergo  changes,  that  will  involve  in  distress  and  ruin  most  of  those 
who  now  live  upon  its  banks.  Neither  would  it  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  improve  the  channel  of  the  river  so  as. to  give  it  such  uniformity 
of  depth  and  velocity  as  would  increase  its  utility  as  a  commercial 
outlet  for  the  great  valley  through  which  it  flows,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  give  perfect  security  to  the  adjacent  lands  and  the  people  who 
reside  upon  its  banks.  The  water  of  the  river  is  the  great  lever, 
capable  of  accomplishing  all  the  improvemeiit  that  may  be  desired, 
provided  it  be  judiciously  directed. 

The  great  object  to  be  sought  for,  in  the  improvement  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  is  the  lowering  of  the  bed ;  for,  in  accomplishing  this,  we 
accomplish  all  that  is  necessary.  If  we  can  do  this,  we  secure  the 
adjacent  lands,  from  the  injurious  effects  of  filtration,  and  entirely 
remove  the  danger  of  overflow,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  increase 
its  capacity  for  commercial  uses.  Our  first  step  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  most  desirable  end,  is  to  produce  uniformity  in  the  width 
of  the  channel. 

Where  the  channel  has  expanded  and  the  water  has  been  permitted 
to  spread  itself  out  beyond  its  average  width,  it  should  be  concentrated. 
The  water,  in  a  wide  reach,  being  thus  contracted,  acquires  an  increase 
of  velocity,  and  corresponding  increase  of  power,  and  soon  removes 
any  shoal  that  may  have  accumulated  there  in  consequence  of  the 
expansion  of  the  water  hitherto  and  its  corresponding  decrease  of 
velocity.  This  uniformity  of  velocity  gradually  tends  to  produce 
uniformity  in  the  depth  of  the  water  and  the  fall  of  the  bed. 

Where  the  water  of  the  river  has  been  divided  by  an  island  into  two 
separate  channels,  thus  weakening  its  power,  checking  its  velocity  and 
producing  shoals,  the  more  circuitous  of  the  two  channels  should  be 
closed  and  the  more  direct  left  open.  The  water,  being  thus  confined 
to  one  channel,  will  soon  remove,  or  can  be  made  to  remove,  any  defect 
or  obstruction  which  may  have  been  caused  by  the  division. 

Where  the  uniformity  of  the  channel  is  interrupted  by  a  bend  in  the 
river,  the  velocity  of  the  current  checked  by  the  increased  resistance, 
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and  ihe  bed  of  the  riyer  elevated  by  the  deposit  of  sedimentary  mat- 
ter, a  cat-o£f,.  seasonably,  judiciously  and  properly  made,  will  shorten 
and  straighten  the  course  of  the  river,  increase  the  velocity,  deepen 
the  channel,  relieve  the  reach  above  from  the  accumulation  of  water 
kept  back  by  the  increased  resistance  of  the  bend  and  the  deposit  of 
sedimentary  matter,  lower  the  surface  of  its  water,  and  remove  all 
danger  of  overflow. 

Where  there  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  as  there  is  at  the 
mouth  of  each  of  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi,  and  where  the  water 
that  flows  pver  the  bar  has  been  much  diminished  in  volume  and  veloc- 
ity by  a  number  of  outlets  and  its  force  still  further  dissipated  and 
weakened  by  an  undue  and  unnecessary  expansion  of  the  channel 
at  the  mouth,  the  only  remedy  is  the  closing  up  of  these  outlets 
and  the  contraction  of  the  mouth  by  permanent  banks  within  a 
width  of  channel  uniform  with  that  above.  By  the  adoption  of  this 
course,  the  water  being  confined,  its  velocity  increased  and  its  power 
concentrated,  the  whole  force  of  the  river  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
bar,  which,  if  it  be  composed  of  mere  mud  and  sand,  is  obliged  to  give 
way  before  it,  and  gradually,  but  certainly,  increase  the  depth  of  water 
over  it. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  appear  evident,  that  the  best  and  in  fact 
only  safe  agent  in  the  improvement  of  the  river  Mississippi,  is  its  own 
water  —  as  volume  and  velocity  combine  a  power,  that,  properly 
directed,  is  all-sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  is  the  volume  of  water  in 
a  river,  and  its  velocity,  that  make  the  channel,  and  very  little  obsenr- 
ation  is  necessary  to  convince  any  one,  that,  wherever  the  volume  is 
dissipated  or  divided  and  the  velocity  diminished,  there  shoals  or  bars 
are  generally  found,  and  the  water  is  kept  back  and  prevented  from 
discharging  itself  freely ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  water 
is  confined  within  a  channel  of  a  normal  breadth,  the  velocity  is  snf- 
ficieot  to  keep  it  open  and  deep  enough  to  discharge  its  water  freely. 

Connected  with  the  river  Mississippi,  in  high  water,  is  a  number  of 
bayous,  lagoons,  or  dead-water  lakes,  into  which  the  surplus  water  of 
the  river  flows  in  time  of  high  floods,  where  they  remain  as  in  a  res- 
ervoir, to  return  again  when  the  water  in  the  main  channel  begins  to 
subside.  Were  the  bed  of  the  river  deeper  than  it  is,  these  would  be 
no  longer  necessary  as  repositories  for  the  surj)lus  water,  and  the  com- 
munication with  the  water  of  the  river  might  be  cut  ofi"  without  dan- 
ger ;  but,  in  the  present  evidently  elevated  condition  of  the  bed,  they 
are  highly  useful  in  checking  the  too  rapid  and  high  rise,  and  too 
sudden  fall,  of  its  floods.  The  northern  lakes  may,  in  like  manner, 
though  on  a  far  more  extensive  scale,  be  looked  upon  as  reservoirs  and 
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equalizers  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Saeh  is  the  inflaence  they  exercise 
on  that  river,  that  the  difference  between  low  and  high  water  mark  at 
Montreal  does  not  exceed  two  feet 

The  idea,  however,  which  seems  to  be  entertained  by  some,  that 
outlets  or  channels  additional  to  the  main  one,  through  which  portions 
of  the  water  are  discharged,  are  useful  in  relieving  the  river  in  high 
water,  and  preventing  overflows,  is  altogether  a  mistaken  one.  It  is 
true  a  lateral  outlet^  newly  opened,  may  afford  a  temporary  relief  in 
time  of  high  water ;  but,  instead  of  doing  a  permanent  benefit  to  the 
channel  of  the  river,  it  only  serves  to  increase  the  cause  that  gives 
rise  to  tbr  evil,  to  prevent  which  it  ^as  adopted  as  an  expedient. 
From  the  increasing  frequency  and  destructiveness  of  overflows  it  is 
evident  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  being  elevated.  This  can  only 
arise  from  the  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter,  caused  by  a  diminution 
of  the  velocity  of  the  current  wherever  the  elevation  has  taken  place. 
Any  diminution  of  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river  will  necessarily 
cause  a  decrease  of  its  velocity,  and  that,  of  course,  will  cause  an 
increase  of  deposits. 

An. outlet,  therefore,  though  it  may  afford  a  temporary  relief  this 
year,  by  relieving  the  river  of  its  surplus  water,  yet,  by  diminishing 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  river,  and  consequently  decreasing  the 
velocity,  it  causes  a  still  greater  increase  of  the  deposits,  and  a  more 
rapid  elevation  of  the  river's  bed — the  very  cause  of  the  evil  complained 
of — so  that,  next  year,  the  bed  of  the  river  having  risen  still  higher,  the 
danger  of  overflow  becomes  still  greater.  The  end  and  object  of  any 
system  that  may  be  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi 
should  be  to  deepen  its  bed.  Any  system  that  may  be  proposed,  how- 
ever it  may  appear  to  have  a  temporary  beneficial  effect,  if  it  should 
in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  or  remotely,  have  a 
tendency  to  elevate  the  bed  of  the  river,  should  be  unhesitatingly 
rejected,  such  a  system,  instead  of  being  one  of  improvement,  would 
end  in  the  filling  up  of  the  present  channel,  and  the  ruin  of  those 
whose  interests  are  involved  in  its  continuance. 

The  lateral  branches  or  outlets  of  the  Mississippi,  have  a  shorter 
course  to  the  Gulf,  a  greater  fall  and,  consequently,  a  much  greater 
velocity,  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  water  in  their  channels.  It 
will  be  found,  also,  on  examination,  that  the  velocity  of  their  respec- 
tive currents  near  the  bottom  is  much  greater  than  in  the  Mississippi. 
The  consequence  is,  that,  while  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  is  evidently 
becoming  more  elevated,  the  greater  scouring  power  in  the  current  of 
those  outlets  is  deepening  their  channels,  and  that  they  are  yearly 
receiving  a  larger  portion  of  the  water  of  the  main  river.     Should  this 
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process  be  permitted  to  continue,  without  any  effort  to  counteract  it, 
the  final  result  must  be,  that  one  of  those  outlets  will  one  day  become 
the  main  channel,  through  which  the  great  mass  of  water  from  above 
will  discharge  itself. 

The  velocity  of  water  in  a  river  diminishes  from  the  surface  toward 
the  bottom,  where  the  resistance  is  greatest.  The  following  rule,  which 
is  founded  on  experiment,  will  enable  us,  when  we  have  the  velocity 
at  the  surface,  to  find  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  of  a  perpendicular. 
The  velocity  at  the  bottom  of  a  river  is  equal  to  the  velocity  at  the 
surface  minus  0.008  multiplied  by  the  velocity  at  the  surface  multi- 
plied by  the  depth  =t>— 0.008  vd. 

For  example :  If  the  velocity  at  the  surface  be  five  feet  per  second, 
and  the  depth  one  hundred  feet,  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  equal  to 
5— 0.008X5 X  100=1  foot  per  second. 

According  to  experiment,  the  velocity  of  the  water,  on  a  sandy  bot- 
tom, should  not  exceed  one  foot  per  second,  to  prevent  it  from  wearing 
away,  and  the  channel  from  deepening.  Any  velocity  at  the  bottom 
of  those  outlets,  exceeding  this,  must,  necessarily,  enlarge  the  area  of 
their  cross-sections,  and  increase  the  discharge,  in  a  given  time— while 
the  velocity  in  the  Mississippi  will  continue  to  decrease  and  the  bed 
become  elevated. 

In  order  to  show,  by  calculation,  the  effect  of  the  division  of  a  river 
into  two  separate  and  equal  branches :  Let  the  breadth  of  the  undivi* 
ded  river  be  two  thousand  feet,  the  depth  eighty  feet,  and  the  fall  ten 
feet,  in  the  length  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  feet :  the 
mean  velocity,  by  the  foregoing  formula,  will  be  3.6  feet  per  second, 
and  the  discharge,  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

If  the  division  be  so  arranged,  according  to  the  laws  which  govern 
the  uniform  motion  of  the  water  in  open  <;hannels,  that  the  breadth  of 
each  of  the  branches  be  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  undivided  river, 
or  2.000x0.75=1.500  feet,  the  depth  of  water  sixty-one  feet,  the  pe- 
rimeter one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet,  and  the  fall  to 
remain  as  above,  ten  feet,  in  the  length  of  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  feet.  The  mean  velocity,  by  the  foregoing  formula,  will 
be  3. 148,  and  the  discharge,  two  hundred  and  eighty -eight  thousand  and 
forty-two  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  half  the  quantity  discharged  by  the 
undivided  river. 

By  the  former  rule  laid  down,  the  velocity,  at  the  bottom  of  the  un- 
divided river,  will  be  3.6—0.008x3.6x80=1.3  feet  per  second,  while 
the  velocity,  at  the  bottom  of  the  branches,  will  be  3.148 — 0.008  X 
3.148X61=1.6  feet  per  second. 


This  ooght  to  be  mfficicnt  to  utisfj  any  one  of  the  pernicious  effects 
of  the  diviflion  of  the  water  of  a  river  into  scpnrate  branchoa,  or  outlets. 
iDthefiratplaoe,  the  two  channels  occupy  one  thousand  feet  more  breadth, 
tad  present  bo  much  the  more  resistanoe  to  the  water,  which,  on  that  ac- 
eoant,  and  because  their  volame,  in  e«oh  channel,  is  less  than  when 
nmtecl,  and  the  depth  deereaaed,  suffer  a  oorrespondiug  loss  in  veloc- 
ity. This  shows,  conclusiTcly,  that  the  whole  volume  of  water  in  the 
riTBT  is  much  better  able  to  deepen  its  channel,  or  keep  it  clear,  than 
«li0n  it  is  divided  into  branches ;  and  that,  if  it  cannot  do  either  in 
tiie  former  case,  it  is  far  less  likely  to  do  it  in  the  latter. 

In  order  to  render  more  clear  the  principles  laid  down  in  these  views, 
I  will  give  a  table  oontaining,  in  feet,  the  length  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  bayoa  La  Fourche,  bayon  Plaqnemine,  bayou  Man- 
duo  and  the  Atohafalaya,  with  the  fall,  mean  breadth,  mean  depth, 
UMD  velocity,  velocity  at  the  bottom,  and  it^  discharge  in  cubic  feet 
In  the  table  will  also  be  found  the  above  mentioned  outlets,  with  the 
length  in  feet  from  the  commencement  of  their  mouths,  with  their  fall, 
mean  brendth,  mean  depth,  mean  velocity,  vclscity  at  the  bottom,  and 
■Iso  their  discharge  in  cubic  feet  The  length  of  the  river  to  the  differ- 
ent points  named,  as  well  as  that  of  the  outlets,  is  token  from  Latour- 
ette's  map  of  Louiniana,  The  cross-sections  of  the  river  and  outlets 
m  usumed.  I  also  assome  an  outlet  from  New  Orleans  to  lake  Font- 
diutratn,  and  sabject  to  the  same  calculations : 
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From  the  above  table,  it  must  be  evident,  at  a  glance,  that,  though 
the  mean  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  Mississippi  may  diETcr  but  little 
from  that  of  the  water  in  the  outlets,  yet,  that  the  velocity  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  latter  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  former,  and  that  a 
much  stronger  scouring  power  is  at  work,  gradually  clearing  out  and 
deepening  their  channels,  which  must  render  them  capable  of  disoharg- 
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ing,  every  year,  a  larger  qnantity  of  water  from  ihe  mun  ohannel| 
which,  of  coarse,  must  continae  to  diminish  its  volume,  decrease  ita  ve* 
locity,  increase  its  deposits,  elevate  its  bed  and  augment  the  danger  of 
overflows. 

The  assumed  outlet  from  the  Mississippi,  above  New  Orleans,  into 
lake  Pontchartrain,  shows,  conclusively,  the  danger  attendant  upon  out- 
lets. An  outlet  made  in  the  place  assumed  would  have  so  great  a 
fall,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its  course,  that  the  result  would 
necessarily  be  a  velocity  that  would  soon  open  for  itself  a  channel, 
deep  enough  and  large  enough  to  divert  the  entire  volume  of  water 
in  the  Mississippi,  from  its  present  channel,  into  the  lake  Pontchar- 
train. 

Let  us  assume  the  breadth  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  New  Orleans, 
to  be  two  thousand  feet,  the  mean  depth  one  hundred  feet,  and  the  fall,^ 
at  high  water,  fourteen  feet,  in  the  length  of  100  miles,  or  five  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  feet,  and  we  have  the  mean  velocity  4.73 
feet  per  second,  and  the  discharge  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand . 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

Assuming  that  the  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya  have  each  of  them 
a  breadth  of  two  thousand  feet,  a  mean  velocity  of  4.73  feet  per  sec- 
ond and  a  length  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  feet — ^but 
that  the  mean  depth  of  the  Mississippi  is  one  hundred  feet,  while 
that  of  the  Atchafalaya  is  only  sixty  feet — the  required  fall  for  the  for- 
mer will  be  fourteen  feet,  and  for  the  latter  22.5  feet. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  depth  of  channel  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  enable  it  to  discharge  its  water  with  less  fall,  even  thou^ 
the  velocity  were  the  same;  and  also,  that,  at  present,  the  former  affords 
a  better  vent  than  the  latter  for  the  immense  volume  of  water  that 
flows  through  its  valley,  and,  consequently,  that  much  the  largest  por- 
tion of  it  passes  through  its  channel  on  its  way  to  the  Gulf.  How 
long  this  preference  may  continue,  depends  upon  the  means  that  may 
be  used  to  prevent  the  former  from  gradually  filling  up  its  bed,  while 
the  latter  is  deepening  and  enlarging  its  channel. 

If,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  stated,  it  be  assumed  thai 
the  levees  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  con- 
sequent decrease  of  its  ability  to  discharge  its  water,  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  the  continuance  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
river.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable,  that  measures  should  bo  adopted, 
and  that  speedily,  to  improve  the  course  of  the  river  by  lowering  its 
bed  and  reducing  the  vertical  rise  of  the  surface  of  its  water. 

In  expressing  these  views  I  have  only  to  regret  that  I  am  not  in 
possession  of  the  necessary  levels,  and  geometrical  and  hydrometrical 
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mcasiirenieDts,  tlmt  would  enable  me  to  write  more  dofinitely  oa  tliia 
eicoedingly  important  subject 

Proai  the  foregoing  remnrka,  and  those  which  I  have  previously 
nude  on  the  iiuprovcment  of  the  Misalesippi  river,  the  following  con- 
olasioi)  muy  bo  drawa  : 

let.  Tb&t  shoals,  bara  and  islands,  clrcaitona  and  expanded  channels, 
have  each  and  all  of  them  the  efft'ct  of  checking  the  velocity  of  the 
water,  preventing  its  free  discharge,  increasing  the  deposits,  elevating 
the  bed  of  the  rirer,  adding  to  the  vertical  ri^e  of  its  surface,  and  in- 
creasing the  danger  of  overflow;  and,  also, that ontlets,hydiniinisUiiig 
the  volume  of  its  water,  tend  to  the  very  same  end. 

2d.  That,  by  making  tho  channel,  as  far  as  practical,  straight,  uni- 
form and  of  a  normal  breadth,  and  by  confining  the  entire  volume  of 
water  within  tho  main  channel,  shutting  up  all  outlets  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  bo  left  open,  the  water  will  he  discharged  more  freely,  the 
velocity  will  be  made  more  uniform,  shoals  and  bars  will  he  swept 
away,  the  bed  of  tho  river  lowered,  the  vertical  rise  of  the  surface  re- 
duced, and  overflows,  if  not  entirely  prevented,  rendered  less  frequent 
and  less  destructive. 

3d.  That,  by  regulating  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  diseharged  by 
the  Mississippi  and  titc  outlets  above  named,  the  tendency  of  the  for- 
mer ti}  elevate  Us  bed,  and  of  the  latter  to  deepen  and  enlarge  their 
ehinneU,  may  bo  so  counteracted  as  to  prevent  permanent  mischief  to 
the  present  main  channel  and  the  interests  connected  with  its  continu- 
noe. 

4lli.  That,  in  order  to  place  within  the  reach  of  those  who  may  he 
■elected  to  direct  the  works  that  may  be  undertaken  for  the  improve- 
ment of  tho  Ulissiaaippi,  all  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  direct  to  the  best  advantage,  correct  hydromctrical  measurements, 
levels  and  observations,  should  bo  taken  to  determine  the  normal 
breadth  of  the  river,  the  proper  distance  of  the  levees  from  each 
tide  of  the  channel,  the  cross-sec tlonal  area  of  the  stream  in  the 
mun  channel,  and  the  outlets  fur  mean  and  high  water,  the  veloolty 
of  the  val«r  at  every  important  point  in  the  main  channel  and  outlets 
from  the  Gnlf  up,  as  far  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  &o,,  &c. 

The  above  views,  such  as  they  arc,  I  offer  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  are  most  interested  in  inijuiring  whether  they  are  correct 
W  noL  They  are  not  mere  idle  speculations,  adopted  without  reflec- 
tion, and  supported  only  hy  hasty  and  superficial  examinations.  They 
are  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  best  writers  on 
bydrauUos.  I  have  ventured  to  l.iy  them  before  the  public,  because  I 
have  long  felc  satisfied  that  no  system  based  upon  principles  different 

5  VOL.   I, 
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from  those  embraced  in  them,  can  ever  permanently  improve  the  con*' 
dition  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  to  these  views  those  most  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  that  river  most  come  at  last,  if  they  desire  to 
continue  the  present  channel  and  preserve  themselves  from  ruin. 
Mobile,  May  5,  1850. 
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Tns  Editor. 

It  is  with  emotions  of  melancholy  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  the 
decline  of  Spain,  and  her  glories  faded  into  dust,  from  the  high  rank 
in  the  politics  of  Europe  accorded,  at  one  time,  to  her  by  universal 
consent.  The  victim  of  arbitrary  and  despotic  power — the  theater  of 
court  intrigues  and  revolutions — with  a  wealthy,  dominant,  but  un- 
scrupulous, hierarchy  fattening  upon  the  substance  of  the  land,  and  re- 
pressing and  crushing  out  the  vital  energies  of  the  people  by  a  system 
of  intolerence  the  most  perfect,  and  a  total  suppression  of  all  light 
and  knowledge;  broken  up,  by  almost  impassable  physical  divisions, 
into  provinces  distinct  in  character,  institutions  and  customs ;  without 
commerce  or  manufactures ;  with  agriculture  degraded  to  the  loweiit 
condition,  and  the  landed  interests  monopolized  by  princes  and  nobles 
of  Church  and  State ;  industry  denied  its  accustomed  motives,  security 
and  reward :  such  is  Spain ;  and  we  naturally  contrast  her  position 
with  what  it  was  when  Charles  Y  had  extended  his  dominions  too 
widely  for  the  sun  ever  to  set  upon  them— or  when,  at  a  still  earlier  pe- 
riod, her  monarch  parceled  out  the  world  by  treaty,  and  reserved  to 
himself,  of  its  empire  and  its  treasures,  by  far  the  greater  and  the 
wealthier  part.  The  admonition  is  a  solemn  one,  which  it  becomes  us 
all  to  heed  in  the  day  of  our  pride,  our  arrogance  and  our  power  I 

To  imagine  that  the  literature  of  a  nation  will  not  be  influenced  and 
determined  by  its  political  and  social  condition,  would  be  in  violation 
of  all  the  teachings  of  experience.  The  history  of  Spain,  in  every  pe- 
riod, confirms  the  judgment ;  and  we  gather,  with  a  fidelity  and  truth- 
fulness which  is  never  once  at  fault,  from  the  earliest  baUads  of  the 
country — the  chronicles,  the  books  of  chivalry,  romanceros  and  dra- 

♦  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  by  George  Ticknor.  3  vols.  New  York: 
Harper  2c  Brothers.  1849.  Glimpses  of  Spain,  or  Notes  of  an  Uofiniahed 
Tour  in  1847,  by  S.  T.  Wallis.    Harper  <fc  Brothers.    1649. 
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ma — ail  tlie  incidents  and  evidencea  of  progress  or  decline  of  the  Span- 
ith  people,  tlirough  their  romantic  atrugglos,  defeats  and  trluinpliR, 
&om  the  earliest  Moorish  iuTttsion  to  the  present  times. 

We  were  in  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the  variety,  richness  and  ex- 
tent, of  the  literature  of  Spain,  before  the  publicatioa  of  the  compre- 
hensive work  of  Mr.  Ticltnor,  referred  to  at  the  head  of  oar  article. 
The  world  is  indebted  to  this  gantleman  for  one  of  the  most  elabor«ta 
and  faithful  eshibitiona  of  tlie  Hter&rj  progress  and  decay  of  a  nation, 
at  all  times  attracting  a  romantio  interest,  which  has  appeared  in  any 
language ;  and  the  scholar  will  not  know  which  tu  admire  raost,  the  ele- 
gance of  its  arrangement  and  classic  beaaty  of  style,  or  the  profound 
and  enthusiastic  researches,  conducted  amidst  the  buried,  obscure  and 
almost  forgotten,  records  of  the  remote  past. 

The  work  of  Tickoor,  we  need  not  say,  is  a  credit  to  American  lit- 

arature,  and,  like  those  of  Prcscott  and  Irving,  marks  an  epoch  in  ita 

history.     It  has  been  the  labor  almost  of  a  life — as  the  author  tella  ua 

k'lwk^gMi,  as  early  as  1818,  tho  collection  of  materials  for  it,  in  a  visit 

I,  and  lias  added  to  them  ever  since,  until  he  has  gathered  the 

^ifioent  collection  of  Spanish  literary  works  to  bo  found  in 

The  volumes  on  our  table  possess  a  degree  of  interest  and  attrao- 
doD,  not  to  be  Burpassed  by  any  that  have  been  published  in  the  pros- 
cat  century,  and  open  upon  us  a  world  as  novel  as  that  which  the 
I  (tf  Columbus  made  bare  to  the  adventurers  of  Castile  and 

H9  country  in  Europe  has  passed  through  a  greater  number  of 
flhanges  and  revolutions  than  Spain.  Its  earliest  records  run  back  io 
aQti<iuity  to  tho  Iberians,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people  who  OTcrspread 
the  peninsula,  and  whose  descendaats  are  supposed  to  be  the  Biscay- 
Lfrom  many  peculiarities  in  their  institutions  and  manners  of  tho 
k  day.  This  people  wore  overpowered  by  the  Celts,  who  were 
^tke  earliest  of  those  hordes  that  poured  down  upon  Europe  from 
;  but  at  what  period  the  event  occurred  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
The  contest  was  long  and  terrible ;  and,  when  the  races,  at  last,  were 
extinguished  in  each  other,  their  names  were  preserved  in  the  appro- 
priate appellation,  derived  from  tlic  two,  Celtiberian.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  country  for  the  precious  metals  attracted,  soon  after,  tho 
Phenioians,  from  across  tho  Mediterranean;  and  they  planted  colonies 
near  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  near  Cadiz,  and  on  tho  banks  of  the 
Gaadal<|uivcr — adding  greatly  thereby  to  their  own  wealth,  rank  and 
oonsefjuence.  The  Carthagenians,  who  were  of  the  same  race,  after 
the  first  Punie  war,  took  entire  possession  of  the  country,  which  t 
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at  last  yielded  to  the  Scipios  and  the  triumphant  Boman  armies,  in 
the  year  201,  B.  G.  Two  whole  centuries  of  bloodshed  and  crime 
elapsed,  before  the  Boman  power  was  securely  established  in  the  pen- 
insula. 

The  Bomans  introduced  innumerable  colonics  into  Spain,  and  with 
them  all  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  Italy.  On  every  hand  vras 
clearly  recognized  the  influences  of  a  power,  which,  having  shaken  the 
thrones  of  all  the  world,  began  itself  to  exhibit  the  tokens  of  decay. 
Extraordinary  privileges  were  accorded  to  this  favorite  provincOi 
which,  in  return,  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  resources  and 
wealth  of  the  capital.  The  Latin  became  almost  the  language  of  the 
country— corrupted,  it  is  true,  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  by 
ignorant  ecclesiastics.  The  first  foreigners  elevated  to  the  consulship, 
or  honored  with  a  public  triumph,  was  Balbus,  from  Cadiz ;  and  the 
first  that  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  was  Trajan,  a  native^of 
Seville.  Fortius  Latro,  a  Spaniard,  opened,  in  the  metropolis,  a  school 
for  Boman  rhetoric,  and  numbered,  among  his  pupils,  Octavius  Csesar, 
Maecenas,  Marcus  Agrippa  and  Ovid.  The  two  Senccas,  Lucan,  Mar- 
tial, Columella,  the  able  writer  on  agriculture,  and,  probably,  Quinctil- 
ian,  were  also  natives  of  Spain. 

The  fifth  century  introduced  a  new  and  melancholy  Qra  in  the  his- 
tory of  southern  Europe,  and  witnessed  every  trace  of  civilization  and 
progress  swept  away  in  wreck  and  ruin,  by  the  barbarian  hordes,  who, 
emerging  from  the  northern  fastnesses  of  Asia,  from  Tartary  and  from 
Germany,  tumultuously  passed  the  Bhinc  and  possessed  themselves, 
by  easy  conquest,  of  the  gardens  of  the  world. 

In  the  character  of  her  conquerors  Spain  was  fortunate.  The  Goths 
had  already  occupied  Italy,  and  become  acquainted  with  its  laws,  man- 
ners and  language.  The  Visigoths  were  converts  to  Christianity,  and 
exhibited  a  remarkable  disposition  for  law  and  order,  as  we  perceive, in 
the  criminal  and  civil  code  adopted  by  thcni,  among  the  first  measures 
of  administration.  Their  language,  being  unwritten,  remained  bar- 
barous and  but  slightly  affiliated  with  the  corrupted  Latin  which  con- 
tinued to  maintain  its  rank.  The  union  of  the  two  languages,  at  last, 
went  very  far  toward  the  production  of  the  modem  Spanish. 

But  Spain  was  destined  to  another  great  convulsion,  whose  influences 
extended  over  eight  centuries,  and  are  associated  with  nearly  every 
thing  that  is  chivalrous,  romantic  and  glorious,  in  her  early  history. 
The  followers  of  Mohammed  had  overrun  Asia,  Egypt,  and  all  the 
north  of  Africa.  They  descended  upon  Spain,  and,  in  the  battle  of 
the  Gaudalete,  and  in  the  three  succeeding  years,  shattered  to  pieces 
the  Gothic  power,  except  in  the  north-west,  where,  under  Pelayo,  the 
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Cliristians  Imd  taken  rofugc.  From  tliia  point  began  those  heroic  but 
desperate  struggloa — in  ffbioh  were  involved,  on  the  one  Land,  all  the 
ksBooiations  of  home,  of  nittionality  and  religion  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  pride,  tie  power  and  splendor,  of  the  Mohammedan  empire — latttiDg 
through  eight  hundred  years,  and  only  brought  to  a  dose,  after  the  fall 
(rf  Granada  witnessed  the  triumph  of  Christian  power,  and  the  banner 
of  the  Cross  floating  over  the  Alhanibra,  and  over  every  wall  and  tow- 
er of  the  peninsula. 

The  Moorish  power  in  Spain  was  marked  by  much  that  was  glorioua 
in  oiviliiation,  in  luxury  and  letters ;  and,  amid  tho  darkness  and  gloom 
vhieb  had  settled  upon  Europe,  nhone  forth  with  steady  and  almost 
douling  brightness.  Men  of  letters  congregated  there  from  all  the 
world,  attracted  by  its  libraries,  its  schools  and  its  scholars;  and  many 
of  the  regenerating  iufluenccs  whieh,  long  afterward,  dissipated  the 
night  of  the  middle  ages,  may  be  traced  to  the  intellectual  empires  of 
Cordova  and  Granada. 

The  Gothicized  Latin  of  the  Christians,  coining  now  in  intimate  as- 
Bociatiou  with  the  Arabic,  a  more  polished  and  refined  one,  adopted 
many  of  its  forms,  and  borrowed  copiously  from  its  vocabulary.  The 
ehaugo  was  gradual  and  continuous,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  amalgamated  elements  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
»  vritt«n  language,  known,  ever  since,  as  the  Castilian,  or  Spanish. 
From  this  period  is  traced  the  history  of  Spanish  literature. 

Here  wo  recognize,  according  to    Mr.  Ticknor,  the  existence,  in 

Spain,  of  a  language,  spreading  gradually  throughout  the  greater  part 

of  the  country,  different  from  the  pure  or  the  corrupted  Latin,  and 

Btill  more  different  from  the  Arabic,  yet  obviously  formed  by  a  union 

of  both,  modified  by  the  analogies  and  spirit  of  the  Gothic  construe- 

tioaa  and  dialects,  and  containing  some  remains  of  the  vocabularies  of 

the  Spanish  tribes,  of  the  Iberians,  the  Cclta  and  the  Fhenicians,  who, 

at  different  periods,  had  occupied  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of  the  pen- 

imola.     Tliis  language  was  called,  originally,  the  Romantt,  because  it 

O  much  formed  out  of  the  language  of  the  Romans  ;  later  it  was 

I '  S/MitiiA,  and  at  last,  more  frequently,  called    Caslilian,  from 

a  of  the  country  whose  politieal  power  grew  to  be  so  pre- 

doBBioant,  as  to  give  its  dialect  a  preponderance  over  all  others.     The 

proportion  of  all  these  elements  is  estimated,  by  Sarmiento:  six -tenths 

of  Latin  origin,  one-tenth  Greek  and  ecclesiastical,  one-tenth  northern, 

one-tenlh  Arabic,  one-teatli  East  Indian,  American,  Gipsey,  modem 

^m       German,  French  and  Italian. 

^M  The  remarks  which  we  shall  now  venture  upon  the  literature  and 

^^L      writera  of  Spain,  will  be  arranged  nndei  the  three  great  di 
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adopted  by  Mr.  Tioknor,  and,  as  our  space  is  limited,  will  neoessarily 
be  brief  and  imperfect : 

Period  I. — Of  Spaitish  Litxbatubz,  fbom  the  znd  of  the  Twelfth  Osntubt  to 
IBB  Empibe  of  Chables  v.  , 

Period  II. — ^Fbom  the  seoinninq  of  the  Sixteenth  to  the  end  of  the  Sevik- 

TEENTH  CeNTUBT. 

Period  III. — ^Fbom  the  Accession  of  the  Boubbon  Fahilt  to  the  Invasion  or 
Bonapabte. 

The  first  of  these  periods  embraces  all  those  elements  which  are>  en- 
tirely native,  and  which  were  developed  daring  the  protracted  strug- 
gles of  Christians  and  Moors,  partaking,  both  in  their  poetry  and 
prose,  in  a  high  degree,  of  the  wild  and  heroic  character  of  times,  such 
as  the  old  chroniclers  describe,  when  "  kings  and  counts  and  nobleSi 
and  all  the  knights  that  took  pride  in  arms,  stabled  their  horses 
in  the  rooms  where  they  slept  with  their  wives,  to  the  end  that,  when 
they  heard  the  war  cry,  they  might  find  their  horses  and  arms  at  hand, 
and  mount  instantly  at  its  summons."  The  second  period  marks  the 
imitation  of  Provencial  and  Italian  refinement,  and  a  departure  from 
the  original  genius  and  spirit— -whilst  the  two  together  furnish  the  main 
elements  and  characteristics  of  the  present  literature  of  Spain. 

The  first  known  author  in  the  Castilian  was  one  Oonzalo,  a  priest, 
who  lived  about  1240,  and  wrote  an  octavo  volume  of  poems,  mostly  of 
the  religious  order.  The  following,  from  his  Mourning  of  the  Virgin 
at  the  Cross,  is  very  life-like : 

"  My  SOD,  in  me  and  thee  life  still  was  felt  as  one ; 
I  loved  thee  much,  and  thou  lovedst  me  in  pcrfectness,  my  son  ; 
Hj  fkith  in  thee  was  sure,  and  I  thy  faith  had  won. 
And  doth  thy  large  and  pitying  fate  forget  me  now,  my  son  ? 
Hy  son,  forget  me  not,  but  take  my  soul  with  thine — 
The  earth  holds  but  one  heart  that  kindred  is  with  mine, 
John,  whom  thou  gav'st  to  be  my  child,  who  here  with  me  doth  pine  : 
I  pray  thee,  then,  that  to  my  prayer  thou  graciously  incline." 

Previously  to  this,  however,  there  are  many  anonymous  poems,  tho 
most  celebrated  of  which  is  that  of  the  Cid,  consisting  of  about  three 
thousand  lines.  The  Cid  was  a  popular  hero  of  the  chivalrous  age  of 
Spain,  and  the  poem  narrates,  with  stirring,  graphic,  yet  rude,  poweri 
the  long  series  of  glorious  exploits,  that  marked  his  eventful  and  splen- 
did military  career.  It  is,  besides,  a  faithful  and  simple  picture  of  the 
manners,  customs  and  institutions,  of  that  romantic  period.  We  shall 
extract  two  passages ;  the  first  describing  the  challenge  of  Munio  Goa- 
tioz  to  Assur  Gk>nzales,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes ; 

Assar  Qoniales  was  entering  at  the  door, 
With  his  ermine  mantle  trailing  along  the  floor  ; 
With  his  sauntering  pace  and  his  hardy  look. 
Of  mannen,  or  of  courtesy,  little  heed  he  took ; 
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He  vaa  bot  and  flasbod  with  brenkfat^t  and  iritli  drink. 

"  Wbat,  bo  I  mj  masters,  joar  spirits  seem  to  siuk  1 

Have  TO  no  new  and  stirring  from  tbe  Cid,  Ruy  Dim,  of  Bivar  I 

Has  ho  been  to  Riodiviroa,  to  besiege  the  windmills  there  T 

Does  he  tax  the  millers  for  their  loll?  or  is  IhnC  ptaclice  paati 

Will  be  make  a  match  for  hii  daughters — another  like  the  lastV" 

Muniu  Quatioz  rose  and  made  tepl;  : 

"  Traitor,  wilt  thou  never  cease  to  slander  mid  to  1  io  ! 

Tou  breakfast  before  tnnss,  jou  drink  before  yoii  pray  ; 

Thero  is  no  honor  in  jour  heart,  nor  truth  In  what  you  say ; 

Tou  cheat  your  comrade  and  yuur  lord,  you  flatter  to  betray. 

Your  hatred  I  despise,  your  fricudship  1  defy. 

False  to  all  mankind,  and  most  to  Ood  on  high, 

I  shall  force  you  to  coafcBS  that  what  I  say  is  true." 

Thus  was  ended  tbe  parley  and  cbnllcngc  betwixt  these  two. 

The  next  kDown  author  in  Castilian  literature  is  Alfoneo  tho  Tenth, 
or,  aa  he  ia  distinguished  in  liistory,  "  Alfonso  tho  wise,"  A  poet  and 
a  philosopher,  it  was  Baid  of  him,  "  he  wos  more  fit  for  letters  than  for 
the  gorernmeut  of  his  subjects ;  he  studied  the  heavens  and  watched  tha 
BlttTS,  hut  forgot  the  earth  and  lost  his  kingdom."  To  this  nionarch 
the  world  is  indchted  for  that  code  which  has  bud  so  wide  an  influence 
for  its  irisdom  and  equity,  and  which,  at  this  day,  constitutes  almost 
the  oommon  law  of  Spain — the  '^ Parlidas."  This  valuable  work  was 
nndertaten  in  1263  or  1265,  and  called  Las  Siete  PaTtidas,oT  the 
"seren  parts,"  from  the  number  of  divisions  contained.  It  is  distin- 
guished in  general  for  a  peaceful  and  polished  style,  working  upon  the 
tuateriala  of  the  Decretals,  the  Digest  and  Code  of  JuBliniaii,  the 
Faero  Juzgo,  a  collection  of  Visigoth  laws  made  by  St.  Ferdinand,  the 
father  of  Alfonso,  and  other  Spanish  and  foreign  authorities.  The 
Partidas,  however,  differs  vory  much  in  nature  and  character  from  the 
Justinian  and  Napolean  codes,  and  is  rather  a  collection  of  legal,  moral 
and  religious  treatises,  systematically  arranged.  It  abounds  in  discus- 
sions of  various  kinds,  and  presents,  according  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  a  digest- 
ed result  of  the  readings  of  a  learned  monarch  and  his  coadjutors  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  relative  duty  of  a  king  and  his  subjects, 
■nd  on  the  entire  legislation  and  police,  ecclesiastical,  civil  and  moral, 
to  which,  in  their  opinion,  Spain  should  be  subjected ;  tho  whole  inter- 
■pcrsed  with  discossions,  sometimes  more  quaint  than  grave,  etc.,  cte. 

This  code,  though  it  was  not  for  nearly  a  eentury  reoognized  as  of 
binding  authority  in  Spain,  has  ever  afterward  maintained  the  highest 
tuik  in  that  country  and  her  colonies,  and,  since  the  annexation  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida  to  the  United  States,  has  been  consulted  con- 
Rtuitty  and  applied  by  our  jurists. 

As  this  is  a  mutter  of  deep  interest  to  a  lai^e  portion  of  our  coun- 
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try  men,  we  are  tempted  to  go  more  than  we  otherwise  would  into  de- 
tail in  its  discussion.     The  old  code  of  Louisiana,  1808,  digested  by 
Moreau  Lislet  and  James  Brown,  according  to  Judge  Martin,  was 
based,  among  other  sources  of  authority,  upon  the  Partiias;  and  he 
tells  us,  in  another  place,  that  the  Fuero  Viejo,Fuero  Juzgo,  Partidas 
Rccopilaciones  Leyes  de    las  Indias,  Autos  Acordados,  and  Royal 
Schedules,  remained  parts  of  the  written  law  of  the  Territory  at  the 
period  of  the  purchase,  when  not  repealed  expressly  or  by  implication. 
Few  if  any  copies  of  some  of  these  were  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers. 
"To  explain  them,  Spanish  commentators  were  consulted,  and  the 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  and  its  own  commentators.     To  eke  out  any  de- 
ficiency, the  lawyers  who  came  from  France  or  Hispaniola  read  Po- 
thier,  D'  Agnesseau,  Dumoulin,  &c.*     In  Beard  v.  Poydras  (4  Mar- 
tin's Reports,  368),  the  old  supreme  court  considered  O'Reilly's  pub- 
lication of  the  Spanish  laws,  etc.,  as  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish 
code  in  all  its  parts,  into  the  province.     Afterward  in  the  elaborate 
and  splendid  decision  read  by  Porter,  in  Saul  v.  his  creditors  (5  N. 
S.,  576)  it  was  held,  where  our  own  statutes  furnish  no  guide  for  de- 
cision, recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Spanish  laws  as  they  formerly  ex- 
isted in  this  State.     After  the  publication  of  the  new  civil  code  of 
1826  and  the  act  of  1828,  abolishing  the  French,  Spanish  and  Roman 
laws,  the  court  (in  13  L.  R.,  198)  held  the  repeal  as  extending  only  to 
the  positive,  written  or  statute  laws  of  those  nations,  and  only  such  as 
were  introductory  of  a  new  rule,  and  not  to  those  which  were  merely 
declaratory.     It  was  not  intended  to-  abrogate  the  principles  of  law 
settled  by  the  decisions  of  courts  of  justice.     There  are  other  decisions 
upon  the  same  point,  anc(  the  one  in  10  L.  R.,  99,  considers  the  repeal 
perfect  for  all  Spanish  laws  in  force  after  the  promulgation  of  the  code 
of  1808.     The  new  constitution,  1845,  declares  (Tit.  ix,  art   142)  all 
laws  in  force  at  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  and  not  inconsistent 
therewith,  shall  continue  as  if  the  same  had  not  been  adopted. 

The  Partidas  are  discussed  in  Wheaton's  Report  of  Cases  in  the  U. 
S.  Supreme  Court,  vol.  v,  appendix,  and  also  in  other  important  cases 
before  the  same  tribunal  (Wheaton,  vol.  3,  p.  202).  A  translation  of 
the  entire  work,  with  notes,  was  published  in  New  Orleans,  in  1 820,  by 
Morceau  Lislet  &  Henry  Carleton,  in  two  volumes.  We  extract  the 
following  references  to  the  original  from  the  preface : 

"The  Partidas,  of  which  we  will  now  speak,  is  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tem of  Spanish  laws,  and  may  be  advantageously  compared  with  any 
code  published  in  the  most  enlightened  ages  of  the  world.  These 
laws,  the  unceasing  subject  of  the  praise  and  admiration  of  every  ju- 

•  History  Louisiana,  volume  ii,  p.  292. 
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rist  ftcijnainted  witb  them,  were  compiled  in  imitation  of  the  Roman 
pandects,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  digest  of  the  laws  of  Spain, 
coutaining,  in  addition  to  thu  canonical  ordinances,  ali  the  civil  laws  in 
force  in  that  kiagdoiu  at  t!io  time  of  their  promulgation,  Ferdinand 
m  had  projected  that  great  work,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  and 
diveraty  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  empire,  by  establishing  uniform 
rules  of  legal  decision.  But  the  gndden  death  of  that  monarch  pre- 
-  vented  the  execution  of  a  project  which  was  afterward  aecompliahed 
by  the  wisdom  of  Atphonso,  his  son  and  successor.  Alpbonso  nomina- 
ted four  Spanish  jurisconsults,  to  whom  he  committed  the  execution  of 
the  intended  work.  These  enlightened  men,  whose  names  have  not 
come  down  to  us,  entered  upon  the  arduous  task  in  the  year  1236,  and 
actually  accomplished  it  in  the  space  of  seven  years.  They  borrowed 
from  the  canonical  laws  of  Spain,  all  those  parts  of  the  new  code  which 
relate  to  matters  of  a  religious  nature.  Those  which  relate  to  civil 
and  criminal  matters,  were  taken  from  those  usages  and  customs  which 
the  lawgiver  thought  fit  to  preserve,  but  principally  from  the  Roman 
laws,  which  the  compilers  freely  translated  almost  literally,  although 
they  carefully  avoided  confessing  that  fact. 

The  Partidas  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  containing  the  fundn- 
meatal  principles  of  the  law  of  Spain.  And  when  we  reflect  that  they 
were  compiled  amid  the  tumnlt  of  arms  and  almost  perpetual  wars 
waged  by  that  kingdom  against  the  Moors,  and  in  an  age  when  most 
of  the  stales  of  Europe  were  withont  any  regular  B^psteQis  of  jurlspm- 
denoe,  our  admiration  of  this  code  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  Yet 
WB  should  reflect,  that,  even  at  that  time,  the  Spaniards  were  preparing 
themselves  to  act  the  wonderful  part  they  sustained  under  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  still  more  brilliant  one  of  Charles 
Vj  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  already  suftened  the  asperity  of 
early  manuers;  that  the  Sloors  had  introduced  in  Spain  the  arta  -and 
the  We  of  letters,  which  they  had  brought  over  with  them  from  Afri- 
ca, and  that  tho  pandects  of  Justinian  had,  some  time  before,  been 
found  at  Amalfi,  and  were  everywhere  studied,  so  as  greatly  to 
facUitat«  the  esecution  of  this  work." 

Among  the  earliest  monuments  of  Spanish  literature,  the  "  Rallads  " 
occupy  a  distinguished  place.  The  first  lispings  of  the  muse  seem  to 
have  takea  this  form,  for  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  account,  cocsidor- 
ing  the  extraordinary  chamcter  of  the  times.  Those  which  have  been 
preserved  to  as  in  the  various  coUectlons,  and  which,  no  doubt,  suffered 
mutilation  in  their  long  traditionary  passage,  are  very  numerous, 
breathes  spirit  of  genuine  poetic  fervor,  religion,  patriotism  and  chiv- 
^ry ;  and,  Iwing  the  product  of  a  people  more  advanced  in  civilization 
and  refinement,  are  considered  greatly  superior  in  literary  excellenco 
to  the  early  Scotch  and  English  ballads.  They  are  purely  Casiilian, 
and  expressive  of  the  natiouul  sympathies  and  spirit  Id  so  high  and 
perfect  ft  degree,  as  to  be  sung  by  the  muleteers  of  Spain  of  the  pres- 
ent day  precisely  as  ihcy  wore  heard  by  Don  Quixote  in  his  adventures 
to  Toboso.     Love,  war,  religion,  chivalry  and  heroism,  are  their  sub- 
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jects;  and,  partaking  of  the  spirit  ot  those  glorions  straggles  for  Ghid, 
liberty  and  nationality,  which  for  so  many  hundred  years  were  display- 
ed by  the  Christians  of  Spain,  they  born  with  all  the  fires  of  a  lofty 
and  genuine  inspiration.  The  authors  and  dates  of  most  of  these  are 
unknown,  and  the  collection,  as  embraced  in  the  ^^Romaneeros  Gent" 
raUs^^  consists  of  above  a  thousand  poems.  The  reader  will  be  obliged 
to  us  for  a  few  specimens  abstracted  from  the  general  mass.  Coont 
Glares  is  taken  to  task  by  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop,  for  excess  of 
gallantry,  and,  in  reply,  immortalizes  his  name  as  synonymous,  all  over 
Spain,  with  that  of  "true  lover"  and  knight.  The  Archbishop  would 
seem  to  have  been  no  admirer  of  the  tender  sex: 


'^It  grieTOi  me,  Gcmnt,  it  grierei  mj  liearty 

That  ihoB  thej  urge  thy  &te; 
Since  this  fond  guilt  upou  thy  part 

Was  still  no  crime  of  state. 
For  all  the  errors  lore  can  brings 

Deserre  not  mortal  pain; 
And  I  hare  knelt  before  the  King, 

To  firee  thee  fhmi thy  chain: 
But  he,  the  fiUng,  irith  angry  pride. 

Would  hear  no  word  I  spoke; 
'The  sentence  is  pronounced,'  he  cried, 


<  The  Inlknta*s  lore  you  won,'  be  says, 

*  When  you  her  guardian  were.' 
O,  coutin,  Uu,  if  you  loere  «eifey 

For  ladies  you  would  eare. 
For  he  that  labors  most  for  them 

Your  fikte  will  always  prore. 
Since  death  or  ruin  none  eeoa^jM, 

Who  trust  their  dangereus  lore.** 
**  0  uncle,  uncle,  words  like  theie 

A  true  heart  nerer  hears; 
Ibr  I  would  rather  dieto  pUate, 

7%an  Uve  and  not  be  thdrt.^ 


'Who  may  its  power  rcTokeT' 

A  true  and  Christian  knight,  was  this  Count  Claros,  whose  memory 
should  be  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  every  love-sick  swain  or  maiden, 
while  time  shall  last  The  Archbishop,  we  doubt  not,  ventured  upon 
no  other  lecture,  but  abandoned  the  case  as  a  hopeless  one ;  and  Arch- 
bishops have  been  equally  successful  from  the  days  of  Count  Clares 
to  our  own.  We  now  give  a  beautiful  fragment,  which  marks  tiie 
manners  and  events  of  the  times  when  Moor  and  Christian  were  in 
constant  and  deadly  conflict: 


I  was  the  Moorish  maid,  Morayma, 
I  was  that  maiden,  dark  and  lUr; 

A  Christian  came,  he  seemed  in  sorrow- 
Full  of  falsehood  came  he  there. 

Ifoorish  he  spoke — ^he  spoke  it  well— 
**  Open  the  door,  thou  Moorish  maid, 

So  Shalt  thou  be  by  Allah  blessed; 
So  shall  I  saye  my  forfoit  head.** 

**But  how  can  I,  alone  and  weak, 
Unbar  and  know  not  who  is  there  V* 


<*  But  rm  the  Moor,  the  Moor  Maiote, 

The  brother  of  thy  mother  dear : 
A  Christian  fell  beneath  my  hand. 

The  alcalde  comos,  he  comes  i^Mce, 
And  if  thou  open  not  thy  door, 

I  perish  here  before  thy  fiuse." 
I  roee  in  haste,  I  rose  in  fear, 

I  seised  my  cloak,  I  missed  my  rect, 
And  rushing  to  the  feital  door, 

I  threw  it  wide  at  his  behest 


On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  and  the  division  of  the  kingdom  be- 
tween his  children,  the  Cid  approaches  Zamora,  a  town  which  fell  to 
one  of  the  daughters,  in  the  service  of  her  brother,  who  wages  a  bloody 
war.  This  daughter,  from  one  of  the  high  towers,  thus  addresses  the 
warrior,  who  was  formerly  her  lover: 


Away,  away!  proud  Rodericl 
Castilian  proud,  away  1 

Bethink  thee  of  that  olden  tfaau^ 
That  happjy  taonoved  day, 


When,  at  St  James's  holy  shrine. 
Thy  knighthood  first  was  won; 

When  Ferdinand*  my  royal  aire, 
Confeaaed  thee  for  his  aoa. 
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II>  ftn  Uw  tbeo  tbT  fcnIgbOT  "mi. 

With  h«  «UD.i  w«Uh,  u  impl..  <lo»,                               1 

Kj  UDLber  (MS  Ih)'  itwd  -. 

■ 

Ibj  ijHin  wen  bneklixl  V  IfaoH  litndl, 

Bmad  IwK  an  gsol.  ud  luta  Uiflt 

<~»   ■ 

nul  (Hon  lu  gn»  mlglil'rt  amL 

BW  Mii<  rcwni  u  SrwI. 

■ 

And  lud  oot  chuoo  fbrhld  U»  •o«. 

Thy  wifcl.  wrll,  IhT  natch  »u  wlu 

■ 

llhooghl  Willi  thw  lowfd; 

YDt,Rtidortcl  »t  thy  iltiB 

■ 

BataiiDtI.DHuio'>d>aKht<r  tOIr, 

A  Iiaul'B  dlQEhUr  alU  b/  Uu«, 

■ 

Thyli,.pi,)-l,«dow«l«l. 

Aadnotiigji]  bridtl 

■ 

We  conclude  this  liepartment,  however,  unwillingly,  with  tho 

simple           fl 

ud  touchiaglj  beautiful  ballad,  where  an  eldtr  sister  reproachea  the           ■ 

younger,  on  noticing  her  first  aymptoma  of  love.     It  would  aeetu  that  the           ^| 

tender  inspiration  differed  little  five  hundred  years  ago  and  n 

n,  >nd          « 

il8  nnmistakeable  signs  are  as  recognizable  in  our  day,  in  Laura 

Mary,           ^ 

SoUy  or  BeUy,  as  in  simple  "  little  Jane"  in  the  ballad: 

H«rirt«-,Mign,ll^ 

And,  IhouKh  nothing  I '«  done, 

Om  clikl  UtUe  Ikoe, 

JU>]  U»  >anl>  Uwt  iho  Kpoko 

<tanaKRii>ldalorp>ia: 

"  0  «iil«i  Mlgoclln, 
YourflildlDKi.B./iipim: 

•  Ton  Vint,  yoBenJjiy,  pliying, 

That  1  'to  Uouhlns,  ;ou  gucu, 

AcMUtUlKtlKHt; 

But  not  whst  Ihej  ue. 

Han  Oiim  oUiei  glrlt,  innxi. 

0MJu«i'.aU.700thT 

"r«Uk,plMrar.foilgh«, 

DothB'.jonotothcwKi, 

And  wlien  la  lili  tniUiI 

WiA  lh»  danlng  jou  rta*. 

yttrilDphiOr  llu!^lgtI^ 

IloiHliillheHkli 

■  Wbon  jtro  t»lw  np  joor  work. 

Bm  1  fcnr  he  1.  OcUu, 

1  fbu  hi  la  Bud  1 

B«ii.l«tbintllQliU.m. 

"lInltl^nEofafiDchiJn, 
Without  nininioni.  or  call. 

•TmiTt  In  loT^  pnopji  laj— 

OrllkohlB..tiJl.'', 

Kt>n;«nilullh>n 

"Nar.ntherdalhoB 

ToOodl.™j.bOTi,, 

ilH 

■.fi„'IlB^OpUl»WlddD-l 

ABdln^upihcilwir: 

And  BgiUn  you  ihonld  Ion," 

Im  U  ftollc  wm  aiui« 

8.1d  MlKUtlla,  in  JcM, 
A..h...n™<-™dpoi.rJ.n», 

■ 

•Old  uat  wUI  Ik  not 

"For  -hon  10.S  hu  b«d  boniht 

To  Irt.  M  K.  oiu>, 

Alport  of  .ufhpoin. 

WlUiU«gKI.««p»«. 

"  Whmt  hope  l>  then,  ulitar. 

■ 

That  tho  puiiun  TOO  thniih 

fihouldjWdup,onrh«rl! 

Xop  >  rkllhfal  uwunt 

OlvlutimcejHdo; 

But »  will  jour  p«lM, 

■ 

•iirtB««-i»»~«br. 

Ai.Jthl.youm.Ti™™ 

If  I  pmv  tbnmgb  Uh  bUnd, 

tram  Qu.  pronib'i  old  .ttmai. : 

laloklBKbthlDd. 

"'irwhenbntii  child 
Ijm'i  poirer  jou  own, 

■ 

■Tkn  tv  joar  kll>  fclliu, 

Prmy  wh»t  will  you  do 

.                 MuHtBOn.too, 

Khrn  yoo  oMrr  lire  e""™ '' " 

J 
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Passing  over  the  other  two  divisions,  into  which  the  first  period  of 
Spanbh  literature  resolves  itself,  viz.,  the  Chronicles,  or  exaggerated 
histories  of  the  achievements  and  heroes  of  the  coon  try,  and  the  Dra- 
ma, then  forming  upon  a  religious  basis,  we  come  to  those  most  extra- 
ordinary productions,  which,  in  the  early  period  of  many  European 
nations,  and  in  none  in  so  high  a  degree  as  in  Spain,  exercised  a  wide 
and  deep  influence  upon  the  popular  mind,  and  exhibited  themselves 
in  so  many  various  and  grotesque  forms — the  Romances  of  Chivalrf. 
They  belong  to  an  age  whpn  arms  were  the  pursuit  of  every  gentleman, 
and  infused  their  spirit  into  all  ranks — even  the  lowest— of  society. 
Accustomed,  as  the  common  people  were,  to  hear — recorded  in  the  most 
popular  of  all  literature,  the  ballads — the  achievements  of  theilr  favor- 
ite heroes ;  and  the  knights  and  gentry  to  gather  from  the  Chronicles 
the  more  sober  and  systematic,  yet,  in  many  respects,  equally  ficti- 
tious and  exaggerated,  accounts  of  the  same  persons  and  events;  it 
was  not  remarkable  that  a  style  of  composition  should  be  demanded 
and  come  into  vogue,  intermediate  between  the  two,  and  devoted  to'  a 
similar  class  of  subjects,  but  resting  wholly  upon  a  fictitious  basis.  It 
is  to  this  period  that  we  trace  the  origin  of  modern  romance  writing, 
which  has,  in  all  countries,  become  a  powerful  agency  in  determining 
society  and  manners,  and  to  which  ancient  history  furnishes  no  coun- 
terpart. If  the  Romances  of  Chivalry  seem  to  us  a  preposterous  and 
absurd  creation,  we  arc  not  the  less  to  accord  to  many  of  them  a  high 
degree  of  literary  merit  and  a  controlling  influence  upon  manners  and 
institutions,  for  several  hundred  years,  down  almost  to  the  period  when 
Cervantes,  in  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  waged  his  relentless 
and  exterminating  warfare.  Kidiculous  as  they  were,  the  evidences 
are  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  that,  not  only  among  the  common  people, 
but  even  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  these  fictions  were  received 
and  believed  as  faithful  and  true  records  of  the  achievements  of  actual 
knights  and  heroes,  who  had  made  the  world  famous  by  their  high  and 
chivalrous  deeds ;  and  the  minds  of  men  were  prepared  for  so  extra- 
ordinary credulity,  by  the  Chronicles,  which  pretended  to  historical 
accuracy,  and  the  course  of  the  mother  church  and  its  cunning  priests, 
who  demanded  an  unquestioning  faith  in  the  silliest  and  most  ridicu- 
lous supernatural  interventions  and  miracles,  upon  almost  every  day 
in  the  calendar. 

Franco  would  seem  to  have  given  origin  to  this  style  of  fiction, 
though  the  growth  which  it  afterward  took  upon  the  soil  of  Spain  was 
infinitely  more  luxurious  and  flourishing.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  French  were  acquainted  with  "Arthur  and  his  Knights  of 
the  Bound  Table,"  and  "  Charlemagne  and  his  Peers,''  introduced  from 
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Brittany  ioto  Norinamlj.  Tiieso  and  other  olJ  fictiuns  furnished  the 
mitCerial  out  of  wliich  were  elaborated  the  wild  creations  of  Ariosto, 
Spenser,  Wioland,  etc.  It  was  not  until  the  uiddle  of  the  fiftccnlh 
oentnry,  that  we  trace  their  existence  in  Spain.  The  first  in  rank,  in 
merit  and  influence,  and  the  head  of  a  long  and  almost  intermina- 
ble series,  is  the  world-famous  fiction  of  •'Amaiiis  of  Gaul^'  which  was 
B  translation  from  the  Portuguese,  It  ran  immediiitely  through  many 
editions  in  the  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  an  enthusiasm  which  has  never  heen  surpassed.  The  events 
of  the  book  carry  us  Luck  to  the  Christian  era,  and  illustrate  a  pattern 
of  knightLood,  '*  perfect  in  courage  and  in  cbaslity."  Amadis  ia  an 
imaginary  cliaractor  a.nd  son  of  the  king  of  GauU.  Ilia  birth  is  ille- 
gitimate,  and  Lc  Is  found  upon  the  f^eo.  and  carried  to  England  and 
Scotland.  He  fails  in  love  with  Oriaua,  the  daughter  of  the  English 
kiDg.  His  legitimate  brother  is  Galaor,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Oabla, 
who  has  married  EUsena,  the  mother  of'  Amadis.  "  The  adventures 
of  these  two  knights  (natural  brothers),  partly  in  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Turkey,  and  partly  in  unknown  regions  and  amidst  en- 
chantments— sometimes  under  favor  of  their  ladies,  and  sometimes,  as 
in  the  hermitage  of  the  Finn  Island,  under  their  frowns — fill  np  the 
book,  which,  after  the  broad  journeyiuga  of  the  principal  knights,  and 
bcredible  numbers  of  combats  between  them  and  other  knights,  ma- 
gicians and  giants,  ends  at  last  in  the  marriage  of  Amadis  and  Oriana, 
and  the  overthrow  of  all  the  enchantments  that  had  so  long  opposed 
their  love." 

The  Amadis  de  Gaul  was  fullowcd  by  tlie  stories  of  "  Eaplandian," 
"The  ilbtorj  of  Florisando,"  ■'  Lisuarto  of  Greece,"  "  The  most  Won- 
derful Amadis  of  Greece,"  '-Don  FioriseldeNin(iueB,""Anaiartes,  Son 
et  Lisuarte,"  "  Don  SUves  de  la  Selva,"  "  Leandro  the  Fair,"  and 
"  The  Homan  des  Uonians,"  which  was  a  kind  of  digest  of  all  the  pre- 
ee^Dg,  etc.  "The  Falmerin  de  Oliva"  and  the  "Palmerinof  Eng- 
land "  belong  also  to  the  same  class,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  be  inferior 
only  to  Amadis  de  Gaul,  of  which  it  will  be  remembered  that  Ccrvan- 
tts  makes  the  barber  and  the  curate  thus  discourse  in  Don  Quix- 
ote: 

"'  There  is  something  myslcrious  about  this  matter,'  said  the  curate; 
'for,  as  I  have  heard,  this  was  the  first  book  of  knight-errantry  that 
ma  printed  in  Spain,  and  all  the  others  have  had  their  origin  and 
source  bcre;  so  that,  as  the  arch-heretic  of  so  miscLicvous  a  sect,  I 
think  bo  should,  without  a  bearing,  be  condemned  to  the  fire'  '  No, 
tir,'  said  the  barber  ;  ■  for  I  too  have  heard  that  it  is  the  best  of  all 
the  boolu  of  its  kind  that  have  been  written,  aud,  therefore,  for  its  sin- 
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gnlarity,  it  ought  to  be  forgiven.'    '  That  ig  the  truth/  auswerejl^d 
curate, '  and  so  let  us  spare  it  for  the  present.' "  * 

Our  space  will  not  permit  any  notice  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  courtly  school,  in  the  first  period  of  Spanish  literature,  terminating 
with  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  For  nearly  four  centuries,  the 
national  spirit  had  advanced  and  produced  results  in  civilization,  refine- 
ment and  letters,  far  beyond  what  could  be  furnished  in  the  history  of 
cotemporary  nations.  We  witness  the  "  first  efforts  of  a  generous  people 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  cold  restraints  of  a  merely  material 
existence,  and  watch,  with  confidence  and  sympathy,  the  movement  of 
their  secret  feelings  and  prevalent  energies,  as  they  are  struggling  up* 
ward  into  the  poetry  of  a  native  and  earnest  enthusiasm,  persuaded 
that  they  must  at  last  work  out  for  themselves  a  literature  bold,  fervent 
and  original,  marked  with  the  features  and  impulses  of  the  national 
character,  and  able  to  vindicate  for  itself  a  place  among  the  permanent 
monuments  of  modern  civilization."  This  brilliant  prospect,  unfortu- 
nately, was  destined  too  soon  to  be  blasted  by  the  introduction — through 
the  growing  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  the  times,  sustained  by  the  au- 
thority of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  themselves — of  the //i^tttn^wm,  which 
had  been  so  formidable  an  engine  against  the  Albigenses  in  Provenoe. 
The  dark,  terrible  and  noiseless  machinery  of  this  accursed  tribunal, 
carrying  dismay  and  death  into  the  ranks  of  Moors  and  Jews,  was  soon 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  classes  of  society,  and,  with  the  progress  of 
the  Keformation,  crushed,  in  Spain,  the  very  life  and  soul  of  all  that 
was  bright  or  glorious  in  her  rising  civilization. 

The  two  centuries  which  followed  witnessed  the  growth  of  Spanish 
military  glory,  in  the  new  and  wider  arena  of  foreign  conquest  and 
empire.  Charles  the  Fifth  marched  steadily  forward,  extending  the 
dominions  of  Spain  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  and  creating  a 
realm  for  Philip  the  Second,  upon  which,  it  was  exultingly  said,  the 
sun  never  set.     The  Keformation,  which,  in  every  other  country,  was 

*  Among  the  other  fictions,  of  the  same  «tamp  with  Amadis,  are  "Belianis  of 
Greece,"  "Olivante  de  Laura,"  "Felixmarte  of  Hircania,"  "  The  Renowned 
Knight  Cifar,"  "  The  Bold  Knight  of  Claribalte,"  "  The  Invincible  Knight  Le- 
polerao,"  "  Romance  of  Merlin,"  "  Tristan  de  Leonnais,"  "  The  Holy  Cup," 
"  Reynoldos  de  Montalban,"  "  Cleomadez,"  "  Cestial  Chivalry,"  **  Knight  of  the 
Bright  Star,"  and  '*  The  Christian  Knight,  the  Conqueror  of  Heaven."  Many  of 
these  last  were  of  a  religious  character,  and  full  of  wild  and  exaggerated  lives 
of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  and  cunningly  devised  fables,  to  increase  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  priesthood,  who  could  not  allow  so  powerful  a  medium  of 
influencing  the  masses  to  be  monopolized  by  knight-errantry  and  anns.  The 
reader  will  remember  the  amusing  account  which  Cervantes  gives  of  Don  Quix- 
ote's library. 
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producing  convulsions  which  shook  the  verj  fonndatioas  of  sctciety, 
could  find  no  admission  into  Spain.  There  tha  Inijuisition,  with  the 
meet  perfect  organization,  anticipated  its  approachea,  A  papal  bull 
authorized  Charks  V  to  have  prepared  a  liut  of  books  pertainiog  to 
Protestantism,  dangerous  to  be  read  in  his  dominioD,  and  the  penalty 
of  death  was  decreed  by  Philip  II  upon  whoever  should  keep,  buy  or 
Kill,  any  book  included  within  the  list  known  aa  the  I?idex  Ex-purgalo- 
riiM  of  the  Inquisition.  What  waa  now  a  war  against  Protestantism 
came  soon  to  be  one  upon  letters.  The  first  scholars  of  the  age,  in 
every  branch  of  learning,  were  mode  amenable  to  this  tribunal,  and  a, 
censorship  of  the  press  was  established,  more  stringent  and  degrad- 
ing than  history  has  ever  recorded  before  or  Hince,  The  marks  of  this 
subserviency  cannot  but  be  distinctly  recognized  in  the  pages  of  every 
author,  aad  in  the  total  abscnso  of  that  spirit  of  freedom  and  boldnesa 
so  indispen3,ibly  necessary  to  all  literary  excellence. 

The  more  frequent  intercourse  which  waa  now  springing  up  with 
Italy  introduced  into  Spain  a  character  of  composition  and  a  class  of 
writers  who  are  designated  as  of  the  Ilnlian  School.  The  first  of  theso 
WIS  Sotean,  whose  friend,  Garcilas/o  de  la  Vega,  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried the  best  forms  of  Italian  verse  to  a  height  they  never  afterward 
rewhcd  in  Spanish  poetry.  This  young  man,  after  a  brilliant  life  in 
the  field,  and  after  many  heroic  achievements,  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty -three,  leaving  behind  him  a  volume  of  poems.  Among  the  oth- 
er writers  of  this  school,  were  Acuna,  Anioitia  de  Villegas,  Gregorio 
Silveslrt  awl  Diego  Meadoxa,  the  last  of  whom  combined  a  life  of 
military  adventure  with  one  of  high  literary  effort  and  scholarship. 

The  discovery  of  America  produced  an  order  of  historical  writings 
in  Spain,  which  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  The  Relaciones  of  Her- 
nando Cortez,  which  were  the  elaborate  reports  of  that  commander  of 
whatever  he  saw  and  did  in  the  New  World,  arc  among  the  first.  He 
vu  succeeded  by  Francisco  Lopes  de  Gomara,  who  sketched  the  adven- 
tures of  Cortes,  and  contributed  a  -HUlory  of  the  Indies.  The  mis- 
Ukea  of  this  writer,  who  followed  Cortcz  implicitly,  and  was  bis  secro- 
twy,  were  corrected  by  Beraal  Diaz.  Gonaalo  Fernandes  de  Oveido 
pnblisbcd,  in  1535,  the  Natural  and  General  History  of  the  Indies,  in 
fifly  books,  followed,  in  1561,  by  the  great  work  of  Las  Casas  upon 
^e  same  subject  Nunez  do  Vaca's  account  of  his  Shipmreck  and 
Caplirilp  in  Florida,  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  by  Xerez,  and  the  similar 
work  by  Carate,  belong  abo  to  this  era.  The  Smithsonian  Institute, 
it  is  understood,  intend  the  publication  of  a  complete  index  of  all  the 
«rly  works,  in  every  language,  relating  to  the  discovery  and  colouizo- 
lioa  of  America. 
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The  remainder  of  what  we  have  time  to  say  npon  the  second  division 
of  Spanish  literary  history,  will  be  included  in  a  notice  of  Miguel  Cer- 
vantes and  the  editions  fo  Don  Quixote,  Lope  de  Yega,  Calderoiii 
Spanish  proverbs,  and  the  decay  of  Spanish  character. 

Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  though  of  poor  and  humble  par- 
entage, belonged  yet  to  a  family  which  claimed  a  loDg  line  of  noble 
ancestry,  often  distinguished  in  the  service  of  their  country.  He  tells 
us  that  poetry  and  the  drama  were  his  passion  at  the  earliest  age,  iind 
that  his  reading  extended  through  everything  down  to  the  mutilated 
scraps  of  paper  he  picked  up  in  the  streets.  At  twenty-three,  he  served 
as  chamberlain  to  the  Spanish  minister,  at  the  Court  of  Eome,  but  left 
the  post  immediately  after  and  joined,  as  a  foot  soldier,  the  armament 
under  Don  John  of  Austria,  against  the  Turks,  under  the  co'nvictioni 
it  would  seem,  ^^  that  none  make  better  soldiers  than  those  who  are 
transplanted  from  the  region  of  letters  to  the  fields  of  war,  and  that 
never  scholar  became  a  soldier  that  was  not  a  good  and  a  brave  on^." 
During  five  years  his  service  was  of  the  most  eventful  and  brilliant 
character ;  and,  in  the  famous  fight  of  Lepanto,  which  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  Turks,  he  received  several  wounds,  and  lost  the  nseiof 
one  of  his  arms  for  life.  Ecturning  from  these  wars,  he  was  x^arried 
into  slavery  by  the  Algerines,  who  found  him  no  submissive  or  tracta- 
ble subject^  judging  from  his  numerous  conspiracies  and  rebellions^ 
and  the  remark  of  the  old  Dey,  "  If  he  could  but  keep  that  lame 
Spaniard  well  guarded,  he  should  consider  his  capital,  his  slaves  and 
his  galleys,  safe."  Kansomed  at  last,  his  love  of  military  excitement 
and  glory  led  him  into  the  Portuguese  wars,  waged  by  Philip  the  second. 
From  this  period  begins  that  literary  career  wliich  has  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  his  countrymen,  and  which,  no  doubt,  for  centuries  to  come^ 
will  win  the  applause  and  fame  of  the  civilized  world.  His  first  pro- 
duction. The  Galatea^  a  pastoral  romance,  Was  never  finished ;  its  ob- 
ject, the  favor  of  his  lady-love,  having  been,  it  is  said,  accomplished-  in 
the  mean  while.  When  the  barbar  and  the  curate  are  searching  Don 
Quixote's  library, they  light  upon  this  volume,  "But  what  book  is 
the  next  one  ? '  said  the  curate.  "  The  Galatea,  of  Miguel  de  Cer- 
vantes," replied  the  barber.  "  This  Cervantes,"  said  the  curate,  "haii 
been  a  great  friend  of  mine  these  many  years,  and  I  know  that  he  is 
more  skilled  in  sorrows  than  in  verse.  His  book  is  not  without  hap- 
piness in  the  invention  ;  it  proposes  something,  but  finishes  nothing. 
So  we  must  wait  for  the  second  part,"  &c.  The  book  was,  of  course, 
spared.  The  Galatea  was  followed  by  several  plays,  possessing  more 
or  less  of  merit,  but  not  so  successful  as  to  rescue  the  author  from, 
poverty  and  suffering.     He  removed  to  Seville,  and  filled,  for  many 


years,  an  humble  oSoe  ccmnccted  with  the  revcnuca,  and,  being  a  dc- 
&nller  io  a  petty  ewh,  waa  imprisoned.  He  besought  the  kiog,  to  no 
pnrpoae,  for  an  appointment  in  America.  There  ia  a  tradition  of  his 
being  afterward  employed  to  colleet  monaatio  rente,  in  La  Mancha, 
wharo  the  angry  ilebtora  threw  liiin  into  prison — within  whose  walls,  to 
ftvenge  himself,  he  began  to  write  Don  Quixote,  and  gave  liirn  a  nativity 
in  La  Manoba.  Ue  admits,  himself,  that  it  was  begun  in  prison,  without 
■aying  where.  Hia  residence,  a  few  years  later,  at  Valladolid,  marked 
by  an  account,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  of  sewing  work  done  by  his 
riner,  and  his  imprisonment  as  a  witness,  evince  no  improvement  in 
Ilia  wretched  fortunes.  In  1604,  Don  Quixot*  was  licensed  at  V-Ji]^- 
doUd,  and  published  the  nest  year  in  Madrid.  In  1G09,  he  joined 
the  brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Bacrament,  a  religious  order  whieh  men 
of  letters  affected,  for  the  ease  and  retirement  it  ufibrded.  Among  the 
brothers  was  Lope  do  Tega,  a  name  as  famous  in  Spain  as  tliat  of  Cer- 
?»nt«s,  but  the  relationship  of  the  two  seemed  ever  to  have  been 
iLipfced  with  some  reserve,  attributed,  by  many,  to  envy  of  each  other's 
&ne  and  reputation.  The  other  works  of  Cervantos,  arc  his  "  Moral 
Tales  "  (Novelaa  Esemplaros),  his  "  Journey  to  Parnassus,"  a  poem  of 
little  merit,  and  several  comedies  and  plays  of  no  very  high  reputation 
or  success.  In  IG15,  he  published^tho  second  pari  of  Don  Quixote, 
and,  the  year  after,  concluded  "  Persilles  &  Sisgumunda,"  the  preface 
of  which  concludes — "  Farewell  to  jesting,  farewell  my  merry  humors, 
brewell  my  gay  friends,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  dying."  Tliis  iwas  the 
lut  act  of  a  man  fast  verging  upon  seventy  years. 

The  mission  of  Don  Quixote  was  to  exterminate  from  the  world  the 
trild  fictions  of  chivalry,  which,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  classes 
of  society,  were  universally  read  and  credited,  and  which  had  become 
nch  a  public  nuisance,  as  to  be  prohibited  in  the  colonies,  and,  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  Cortes,  to  deserve  to  bo  burnt  iu  every  part  of  Spain. 
Cervantca  himself  evinces  how  closely  and  deeply  he  had  studied  these 
books ;  but  hi.s  own  inimitable  satire  of  the  Ingenious  Knight  of  La 
UitTicha  made  an  end  to  them  forever,  by  its  exterminating  warfare. 
A  solitary  instance,  says  Mr.  Tieknor,  of  the  power  of  genius,  to  de- 
stroy, by  a  single  well-timed  blow,  an  entire  department,  and  that  a  fa- 
vored and  flourishiug  one,  in  the  literature  of  a  great  and  proud  na- 

Between  tite  appearance  of  the  first  and  second  part  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, a  period  of  many  years,  a  Dominican  monk,  stealing  the  thundur 
of  Cervantes,  had  the  alfrontery  to  publbh  what  he  called  the  second 
|iart  of  Don  Quixoto.  This  brought  down  upon  his  devoted  head  the 
Utter  ire  and  deBonoiation  of  C'eivantos,  who  pursues  him,  throughout 
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the  genuine  second  part,  with  relentless  indignation,  contnmely  and 
rage.  "  A  pretty  kind  of  a  history  writer,  cried  Sancho,  and  a  deal 
must  he  known  of  our  affairs,  if  be  calls  Teresa  Pansa,  my  wife,  Mary 
Gutierrez.  Take  the  book  again,  sir,  and  see  if  I  am  put  into  it,  and 
if  he  has  changed  my  name,  too/'  '^  Well,  heaven  forgive  him,  sud 
Sancho,  but  I  think  he  might  have  left  me  in  my  comer  without  troub- 
ling himself  about  me,  for — Let  him  play  that  knows  the  way,  and 
Saint  Peter  at  Eome  is  well  off  at  home." 

The  second  part  of  Don  Quixote  possesses  even  higher  merit  than 
the  first,  and  both  the  characters  (of  the  knight  and  Sancho)  assume  a 
new  *9md  more  elevated  rank.  Here  the  squire  appears  in  the  new 
position  of  governor  of  Barataria,  and  pours  forth  his  interminable  vol- 
ley of  proverbs,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties,  and  to  the  no  small  annoy- 
ance, of  his  master.  The  whole  work  is,  however,  marked  with  many 
inconsistencies,  and  much  confusion  as  to  dat^s,  events,  &o.,  as,  for  in* 
stance,  ^^  it  began  to  draw  toward  evening,"  said  of  a  party  who  had 
been  carousing  at  supper ;  Sancho's  wife  is  called  by  different  nameSy 
and  Sancho  is  found  riding  on  the  ass,  which,  but  the  day  befor6| 
Gines  de  Pasamonte  had  stolen,  &c.  Over  all  these  errors,  after  some 
attempts  to  correct,  the  author  "  laughed  heartily  at  last,  as  things  of 
little  consequence  to  himself,  or  to  anybody  else.  " 

Lope  De  Vega,  who  was  a  cotemporary  of  Cervantes,  as  previously 
remarked,  was  al^o,  like  him,  seduced,  at  an  early  period,  into  the  mil- 
itary profession — attaching  himself,  in  despair  of  winning  the  hand  of  a 
fair  dame,  to  the  "Invincible  Armada,"  then  fitting  out  for  the  over- 
throw of  English  Protestantism,  and  using  up,  as  he  tells  us,  for  wad- 
ding, the  verses  he  had  written  in  her  praise.  At  a  subsequent  period 
he  takes  holy  orders,  and,  as  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition,  shared  an 
active  part  in  the  burning  of  a  Franciscan  monk  for  heresy.  The  same 
spirit  of  intolerance  is  observed  in  his  Dragantea,  where  Queen  Elii- 
abeth  is  termed  the  "  scarlet  lady  of  Babylon,"  a  spirit,  by  the  way, 
characteristic  of  the  age,  as  we  see  in  the  little  ballad : 


**  And  Bftxtolo.  my  brothtr, 

To  England  forth  has  gone, 
Where  the  Drake  [Sir  FrancU]  ho  means  to  kill. 

And  the  Lutherans,  orery  one, 
Bxcommunieate  from  CK>d ; 

Their  queen,  among  the  first, 
lie  will  capture,  and  bring  bock 

Like  heretics  aocurst 


And  he  promises,  moreorer, 

Among  his  spoils  and  gains, 
A  heretic  young  scrring  boy 

To  giTe  me,  bound  in  chains. 
And,  for  my  lady  grand-mamma» 

Whose  years  such  waiting  craTe, 
A  handy  little  Lutheran, 

To  be  her  maiden  alaye.*' 


Thid  extraordinary  man, like  Pope,  maybe  said  to  have  '^lisped  first 
in  poetry;''  for,  at  five  years  of  age,  and  before  he  had  learned  to  write, 
he  dictated  verses  to  his  school  fellows,  and  could  read  Latin  as  well  as 
Spanish.    For  forty  or  fifty  years  he  occupied  the  first  rank  among  the 
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ftutLors  of  Spain,  and,  indeed,  of  tha  world ;  and  his  comedies  and 
plaj'9,  of  which  the  number  n-as  almost  without  limit,  were  performed 
in  Ftamse,  in  Italy — at  Eorae  and  Constantinople.  No  man  e^er  lived 
who  oierciaed,  for  so  lung  a  period,  an  influence,  apparently  illimitable; 
tod  ever  afterward,  whatever  waa  most  distinguished  in  Spain  for  ex- 
cellence in  letters,  art  or  nature,  was,  and  is  now,  oharacteriied,  in 
eompliment  to  him,  "a  Lope."  Of  tlie  p la ja  which  he  wrote,  bnt  a 
fourth  part  were  published,  which  appear  in  twentj-oight  volumea; 
His  friend,  Montalran,  fixed  the  whole  number  at  eighteen  hundred 
,,  ^ayi  and  four  hundred  aulas,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  tliey  flew 
from  under  his  pen  was  so  wonderful,  that,  he  tells  us,  of  one  of  them, 
it  was  written  and  acted  in  five  days ;  and,  Montalvau  adds,  that,  in 
fifteen  days,  five  full  length  dramas  were  written  by  him  in  Toledo,  and 
the  first  act  of  another,  without  an  apparent  effort  I  With  all  his  pro- 
digious BBcoesses  in  the  various  fields  of  literature,  and  the  immense 
aoms  realised  thereby,  his  habits  of  extravagance  and  expense  were  of 
•0  boundless  a.  nature  that  he  waa  always  poor,  and  died,  at  last,  leav- 
ing a  penniless  daughter.  No  higher  tribute  could  have  been  paid  to 
this  literary  colossus,  than  that  of  Cervantes,  who  spoke  of  him  as 
•that  great  prodigy  of  nature.  Lope  de  Vega,  who  has  raised  himself 
to  the  moDorcby  of  the  theater,  subjected  it  to  his  control,  and  placed 
its  actors  under  iiis  jurisdiction  ;  filled  the  world  with  his  plays,  and, 
if  any  persons  have  desired  to  enter  into  competition  and  share  the 
glory  of  his  tabors,  all  they  have  done,  when  put  together,  would  not 
equal  the  half  of  what  has  been  done  by  him  alone ! " 

The  next  name  in  Spanish  dramatic  literature,  is  that  of  pEnno 
CALnEEON,  the  successor  and  rival  of  De  Vega,  and  the  head  of  a  dra- 
matic scfaooL  For  half  a  century  he  continued  to  wield  an  extensive 
'  mnpire  over  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ;  and  the  whole  length  of  his 
rdgn,  and  that  of  his  distinguished  competitor  for  the  glory  of  tho 
Spanish  stage,  reached  an  extent  of  ninety  years!  A  catalogue  of  his 
dramatic  works,  in  hia  own  hand,  shows  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
fall  length  dramas  and  sacramental  autos,  a  part  of  which  only  have 
been  found. 

The  Pbobverbs  of  Spain,  to  which  Sanobo  Panza  gave  so  much  ce- 
lebrity, and  wJiich  Don  Quixote  entitles  "aliort  sentcuoes  drawn  from 
long  experience,"  have  grown  to  a  degree  of  luxuriance  which  no  other 
language'  has  ei^uallud.  The  hrst  collection  of  them  was  made  by  the 
Martinis  of  Santillana,  in   150S;   and,  forty  years  afterward,  Valles  _ 

published  an  alphabetical  series  of  4,300  of  them.     Another  collection,  ^| 

by  Eteman  Nunez,  reached  6,000.     There  have  been  various  other  co!-  ^| 

^      bctions,  the  one  by  Vol  de  Penaa,  being  illustrated  by  the  correspond-  ^| 


84  lttehatuee  of  spaht.  .  /: 

ing  Latin  adages — and  tliat  of  Juan  de  Triarie,  published  alxntir  1750, 
embraces  24,000  of  these  didactic  fragments  1 

The  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  Spain  exhausted,  by  the 
long-continued  wars  which  had  been  waged ;  by  the  banishment  of 
more  than  half  a  million  of  her  inhabitants,  who,  being  descendants  of 
Moors,  though  conforming  outwardly  to  Christianity,  were  yet  belieyed 
by  the  bigoted  monarch  to  be  infidels  at  heart ;  by  the  corruptions 
which  followed  the  introduction  of  American  gold ;  by  the  fearful 
workings  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  general  servility  and  blind  loyalfy 
of  all  classes,  to  a  race  of  weak  and  imbecile  monarchs,  closing  with 
Charles  II,  but  descending,  in  a  direct  line,  from  all  that  was  high  and 
noble  in  the  great  house  of  Austria.  With  the  decay  of  the  national 
spirit,  industry  and  manners,  in  equal  footsteps,  the  national  literature 
may  be  said  to  have  decayed  and  died. 

Our  paper  has  grown  too  rapidly  upon  us  to  admit  of  more  than  a 
passing  notice  of  the  third  and  last  peHod  of  Spanish  hisiaryjemhnoed 
in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  and  ending  with  the  restoration  to  the 
throne  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  through  British  intervention,  which 
event  occurred  in  1813.  There  is  so  little  to  cheer  us  in  all  this  peri- 
od, or  to  excite  our  admiration,  as  in  the  ages  that  have  gone  by  and 
over  which  we  have  hung,  for  many  an  hour,  in  breathless  interest  and 
delight,  that  we  are  less  disposed  to  regret  the  omission.  Has  the 
glory  of  Spain,  indeed,  departed  forever  ?  We  quote  from  the  con- 
cluding pages  of  the  history  before  us  : 

'•  But,  whether  a  great  advancement  may  soon  be  hoped  for  or  not, 
one  thing  is  certain.  The  law  of  progress  is  on  Spain,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  as  it  is  on  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  her  destiny,  like 
theirs,  is  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  will  be  fulfilled.  The  material  re- 
sources of  her  soil  and  position  are  as  great  as  those  of  any  people 
that  now  occupies  its  meted  portion  of  the  globe.  The  mass  of  her 
inhabitants,  and  especially  of  her  peasantry,  has  been  less  changed,  and, 
in  many  respects,  less  corrupted,  by  the  revolutions  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, than  any  other  nation  that  has  pressed  her  borders,  or  contended 
with  her  power.  They  are  the  same  race  of  men  who  twice  drove  back 
the  crescent  from  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  twice  saved,  from  ship- 
wreck, the  great  cause  of  Christian  civilization.  They  have  shown  the 
8ame  spirit,  at  Saragossa,  that  they  showed,  two  thousand  years  before, 
at  Saguntum.  They  are  not  a  ruined  people.  And,  while  they  pre- 
serve the  sense  of  honor,  the  sincerity  and  the  contempt  for  what  is 
sordid  and  base,  that  have  so  long  distinguished  their  national  charac- 
ter, they  cannot  be  ruined. 

Nor,  I  trust,  will  such  a  people — still  proud  and  faithful  in  its  less 
favored  masses,  if  not  in  those  portions  whose  names  dimly  shadow 
forth  the  glory  they  have  inherited — fail  to  create  a  literature  appro- 
priate to  a  character,  in  itself,  so  poetical.     The  old  ballads  will  not. 


i,  ftr  the  foelinga  that  produced  tLom  are  with  by-g 
thioga.  The  oM  drama  will  not  bo  revived ;  society,  even  in  Spain, 
-would  not  now  eDd\ire  its  excesses.  The  old  chroiiiclera  tbemaolves, 
if  thoy  should  come  back,  would  find  no  miracles  of  valor  or  supersti- 
tion to  record,  and  no  credulity  fond  enough  to  believe  them.  Their 
poets  will  not  again  be  monies  and  soldiers,  as  tbcy  were  in  the  days 
when  the  inUucoces  of  the  old  religious  wars  and  hatreds  gave  both 
their  brightest  and  darkest  colors  to  the  elements  of  soejal  life  ;  for  the 
oivUiiation  that  struck  its  roots  into  that  soil,  has  died  out  for  want  of 
nourishment.  But  the  Spanish  people — that  old  Costilian  race,  that 
oune  from  the  mountains  and  filled  the  whole  laud  with  their  spirit — 
bave,  I  trust,  a  future  before  them,  not  unworthy  of  their  eoeient  for- 
taoea  and  fame ;  a  future  full  of  mstcriala  for  a  generous  history,  and 
4  poetry  still  more  generous ;  happy,  if  they  have  been  taught,  by  the 
experience  of  the  past,  that,  while  reverence  for  whatever  is  noble  and 
Worthy  IB  of  the  essence  of  poetical  inspiration,  and,  while  religious 
frith  and  feeling  constitute  its  true  and  sure  foundations,  there  is  yet 
a  loyalty  to  mere  rank  and  place,  which  degrades  alike  its  possessor 
uid  him  it  would  honor,  and  a  blind  submission  to  priestly  authority, 
lAioh  narrows  and  debases  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul  more  than 
any  other,  because  it  sends  its  poison  deeper.  But,  if  they  hare  failed 
to  learn  this  solemn  lesson,  inaeribed  everywhere,  as  by  the  hand  of 
Heaven,  on  the  enimbling  walls  of  their  ancient  institutions,  then  is 
their  honorable  history,  both  in  civilization  and  letters,  closed  forever." 


ART.  X.— POPCllTION.— PBrt  I. 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CENSUS  OF  1830  OF  THE  U.  STATES. 
The  census  of  1 830  was  far  more  minute  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
It  changed  the  time  of  enumeration  to  the  Grst  of  June,  thus  cutting 
off  two  months  from  the  decennial  period.  The  number  of  divisions, 
of  every  class  of  population,  is  also  greatly  enlarged.  Blanks  for  idiots, 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  are  added. 
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POPULATION. 


rea  wmn  fuialbs. 


New  York, V»jm  137,071 

New  Jenoy, 26,071  21,204 

Peniuylvanla, 117,863  96,199 

Delaware, 4,744  4,099 

Maryland 23,737  19,438 

Virginia, 86,793  61,805 

North  Carolina, ^ ^  46,749  35,960 

South  Carolina, 26,132  20,269 

Georgia, 83,027  23.700 

Alabama, 22,764  15,482 

MissiMippi, ^    7,918  6,572 

Louisiana, 7,968  6,402 

Tenne«eee, 59,676  45,366 

Kentucky, 54,116  41,078 

Ohio, „  96,411  74,690 

Indiana, 39,780  28,092 

Illinoie, 18,834  12,753 

Miaeouri, 13,531  9,617 

Michigan  territory, 8,023  2,326 

Arkansas  territory, 3,020  2,021 

Florida  territory, 1,932  1,333 

District  of  Columbia, 2,333  1,680 

Total, 972,080 

B  w: 

Maine, „  82,471  27,676 

New  Hampshire, 18,538  16,790 

MasMchnsetts, „  39,633  34,537 

Bbode  Island, '  6,623  5,642 

Connecticut, "18,270  16,943 

Vermont, 21,334  18,632 

New  York, 151308  133,084 

New  Jersey, 23,937  20,479 

Pennsylvania, 111.947  92,719 

Delaware, 4,647  4,011 

Maryland, 22,366  18,693 

Virginia, 62,411  49,964 

North  Carolina, 43,775  34,264 

South  Carolina, 23.691  19,043 

Georgia, 80,958  22,690 

Alabama, 21,340  14,801 

Mississippi, 7,319  5,166 

Louisiana, 7,800  6,193 

Tennessee, 55,390  42,976 

Kentucky, 60,835  39,439 

Ohio, 89,873  71.851 

Indiana, 37,505  27.313 

llUnois, 17,429  12,000 

Missouri, 12,661  9,077 

Michigan  territory, 2,743  2,066 

Arkansas  territory, 2,782  1,897 

Florida  territory, 1,807  1,261 

District  of  Columbia, 2,182  1,646 

Total, .921,934 


118,528 

101,712 

176,764 

19,745 

17,123 

27,001 

82,375 

78,118 

121,359 

8,919 

8,184 

5,506 

17,886 

15,778 

29,397 

43,287 

36,947 

60,911 

80,527 

26,452 

89,428 

16,497 

13,961 

22,164 

18,584 

15,186 

86.844 

12,129 

9,500 

17,440 

4.691 

3,623 

7,237 

5,134 

4,325 

10,458 

86,0U 

29,247 

44,088 

34,222 

29,017 

45,913 

62,151 

51,138 

81,290 

22,872 

17,653 

28,153 

10,024 

7.770 

14,706 

7,469 

5,639 

11,147 

1,906 

1.543 

4,389 

1,020 

1,272 

2,836 

1,015 

789 

2,171 

1,480 

1,522 

2,806 

24,067 

15,526 

33,326 

6,213 

16,.'i75 

16,870 

115,166 

18,267 

80,087 

3,654 

17,327 

41,936 

28,842 

15,632 

17,988 

11,092 

4,169 

5,140 

33,556 

32,197 

59,306 

21,072 

9,246 

6,794 

1,686 

1,494 

981 

1,648 


22,348 

14,823 

34,4.30 

6,584 

15,078 

15,753 

105.196 

16,784 

75,976 

3,381 

18,020 

40,479 

27,398 

15,122 

16,452 

9,951 

3,653 

4,709 

30,616 

29,623 

52,635 

184)87 

8,053 

6,765 

1,438 

1,225 

923 

1,84J 


85,696 

24,664 

60,495 

9,208 

26,640 

26.180 

168,807 

25,617 

115,898 

6,484 

27,248 

62,0U 

41,636 

21,866 

244136 

14,457 

5,231 

6,030 

42,970 

41,936 

76,674 

26,702 

12,461 

8,791 

2,640 

2,018 

1,447 

2,866 


IISAM 
17,281 

76,17a 

8,206 
18,816 
80,688 
284MS 
13,960 
16469 
11,808 
4,681 
7,nT 
86,111 


40,816 
17,00« 

tOM 
8,788 

ijm 

14W6 


782,075       669,734       673,196       966,487       602,688 


16,660 

88,168 

6,766 

17,9Br 

16,866 

104408 

16,688 

69,686 

8J78. 

l&kl 

86y466 

84,684 

18,488 

13,974 

8^668 

&090 

4,806 

83,6a 

43JBH 

16,768 
6,868 
6,181 
1,368 


1,768 


750,741       038,856       596,254       918,411       666,681 
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STARS. 


Maine, 14^17  9,228  6,966  2,637 

New  Uampshire, 10,n2  7.218  5,059  2.786 

Massaehusett, 23,683  16,006  10,319  5,575 

Rhode  Island, 3.512  2,157  1,444  854 

GonnecUcut, 11,696  7^61  6,406  3,154 

Vermont, ..10,406  7.061  6,203  2.203 

New  York, 08^71  40,608  234W9  10,034 

New  JerMsy, » 11,048  7,668  4,466  ym 
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0«orgia, ..» 368 

Alabama,  275 

Mississippi,    81 

Louisiana, 2,603 

Tennessee 842 

Kentucky,. ...i 764 

Ohio,   „.  1,662 

Indiana, 617 

Illinois,  277 

Bfimouri,    87 

Michigan  territorj, 31 

Arkansas  tcrritoiy, 27 

norida  territory, 138 

District  of  Columbia, 896 


853 

202 

82 

2,296 

683 

684 

1,440 

644 

261 

76 

43 

17 

109 

649 


224 

187 

69 

1,206 

361 

410 

808 

807 

136 

43 

48 

23 

46 

464 


186 

12ft 

43 

828 

821 

484 

646 

240 

119 

67 

29 

17 

66 

405 


118 

00 

22 

884 

216 

402 

325 

188 

40 

18 

8 

8 

33 

229 


IS 

••• 

.1 

11 

7 

8 

8 

11 

1 
8 

1 
1 

8 


Total, 48,075  43,079  27,660  22,271  11,500 


rSCB  COLORED  FOfAIXS. 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Massachusetts^ 

Rhode  Island,  

Connecticut, 

Vermont,   

New  York, 

New  Jersey,  ...^ 

Pennsylvania,  ^i 

Delaware,  

Maryland, 

Tirginia,    

North  Carolina,  

South  Carolina,  

Georgia, 

Alabama,  

Mississippi,    

Louisiana, , 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri 

Michigan  territory,.. 
Arkansas  territory,.. 

Florida  territory,. 

District  of  Columbia, 


143 

68 

812 

856 

1,051 

121 

5.509 

2,811 

5,054 

2,524 

7,912 

8,002 

8,287 

1,378 

347 

245 

72 

2,640 

772 

633 

1,573 

594 

305 

77 

20 

17 

144 

863 


Total,  ....^ 47,329 


176 

97 

967 

597 

1,233 

131 

6,843 

2,890 

6,142 

2,359 

7,813 

7,031 

3,118 

1,175 

330 

209 

61 

2,727 

616 

605 

1,561 

673 

225 

62 

36 

13 

136 

l/)83 


MALE  fOAVES. 


2 
2 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire,  »    

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island,  

Connecticut,  1 

Vermont, 

New  York, 5 

New  Jersey,  5 

Pennsylvania,  23 

Delaware,  580 

Maryland, 17,880 

Virginia, 84,000 

North  Carolina,   45,991 

South  Carolina,   51,820 

Georgia, 38,367 

Alabama,   21,837 

Mississippi,    11,037 

Louisiana, 13,627 

Tennessee, 27,713 

Kentucky, 81,500 

Ohio,   

Indiana, 

Illinois,  98  118 

Missouri 4,872  4,364 

Michigan  territory, 2  7 

Arkansas  territory, 845  814 

Florida  territory 2,501  2,482 

District  of  Columbia,  794  1,024 


6 
12 

102 
853 
17,759 
68,917 
88,099 
44,600 
84,253 
19,553 
10,793 
17,926 
23,431 
27,449 


117 

54 

815 

443 

819 

73 

5,504 

1,428 

4,476 

1,446 

5,389 

4,501 

1,649 

746 

231 

131 

45 

1,927 

359 

351 

799 

279 

125 

46 

26 

10 

70 

682 


305 

25 

245 

8,846 

43.189 

20,212 

29,710 

19.440 

11,100 

6,947 

15,784 

11,260 

13,520 


93 

•    68 

661 

350 

667 

71 

3,780 

1,118 

2,742 

1,102 

4,535 

8,879 

1,179 

545 

185 

84 

49 

1,402 

285 

898 

611 

215 

106 

68 

16 

7 

62 

664 


1 

883 

11 

83 

6,135 

30,683 

14,030 

21,674 

12,818 

5,158 

8,445 

8,443 

6,020 

7,499 


76 

2,058 

11 

895 

1,880 

642 


47 
923 
1 
192 
948 
375 


62 
45 

896 

266 

417 

67 

1,714 

554 

1,105 

526 

2,796 

2,024 

720 

899 

126 

56 

14 

766 

187 

860 

241 

107 

50 

84 

4 

6 

48 

858 


48,138         32,541  24,827  13,425 


1 

4 


261 


10 

42 

2,772 

12,155 

5,848 

7,567 

3347 

1,495 

845 

2,089 

1,729 

2,280 


6 
208 

1 

47 

224 

114 


Total, ,863»498        812567        186>585        118,880         il,M6 


S 
89 

8 
10 

2 
64 

6 
84 
18 

sr 

94 
39 

6 

6 


6 
9 
4 
4 
8 
8 


1 

r 


••• 


1 

8 

1 

8 

60 

133 

133 

98 

92 

2f 

88 

48 

88 

81 


8 

14 
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90  PROTECTION  OF  THE  LOW  LANDS 

Ohio, 148  100  118  232  5,778  6         ...           4  6 

Indiana, 49  69  83  86  279  1           2         ...  8 

nUnois, 28  27  18  86  461         4 

MiMOuri, 12  6  10  27  166  2           1           6  10 

Michigan  territory,....  4  7  4  6  1,497          

Arkansas  territory,...  6  2  2  8  11          4         2 

Florida  territory, 2  ...  8  8  221  1           2           8  16 

DiBtrict  of  Colombia,  4  6  8  11  724          2         8 

Total, .1,662       i,906       1,806       3,974       107,882       273       246       224       1,470 

The  increase  in  ten  years,  adding  a  correction  for  the  two  months 
(-1-  per  cent),  is,  whole  population,  33.92  per  cent.;  whites,  34.52;  free 
colored,  34.85 ;  slaves,  30.75 ;  whole  colored,  31.31.  [Without  this  cor- 
rection, the  figures  would  have  been  33.26,  33.85,  34.17,  30.15,  30.7.] 
The  ratio  of  increase  has  therefore,  in  ten  years,  shown  a  slight  en- 
largement The  whites  have  also  gained  over  the  colored.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  continues  nearly  the  same,  though  the  female  slaves 
show  an  increase  of  three  per  cent.  The  white  children  under  ten 
years,  and  the  bearing  women,  have  diminished  in  proportion,  showingi 
as  it  is  argued,  a  decline  in  the  ratio  of  natural  increase. 

New  York  has  now  assumed  her  empire  position,  and  equals,  in  pop- 
ulation, Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  combined.  Virginia  has 
fallen  considerably  behind  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, continue  their  extraordinary  advances. 

[2b  be  continued.] 
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As  it  is  becoming  a  question  of  absorbing  interest  in  Louisiana,  and  one 
which  seems  to  demand  a  speedy  solution,  how  to  protect  ourselves  agunst 
•  the  annually  increasing  floods  of  the  Mississippi,  I  have  thought  it  would 
be  interesting  and,  perhaps,  useful,  to  translate  from  Dubuat's  *'  Principes 
d'Hydrauliques,"  a  portion  of  hb  remarks  on  "  The  straightening  (a  short- 
ening, Fr.  'redrcssements')  of  rivers  and  the  changes  which  maybe  made, 
in  their  course  as  in  their  bed." 

The  subject  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  it  involves  the  question  of  the 
utility  or  propriety  of '*  cut-offs" — a  vexed  question  in  Louisiani^  and,  for 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  such  operations  should  be 
made,  nearly  all  the  river  coast  of  the  State  is  now  suffering. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  however,  that  a  philosopher,  reasoning  abstractly 
on  the  subject  of  rivers,  should  in  view,  or  that  his  remarks  should  be  gen- 
erally applicable  to,  the  Mississippi — a  river  "  sui  generis,"  and  hardly  to  be 


*  We  u«  plMMd  to  h»Te  Mi^  BMoud  a  iHQlar  oontribator  totbe  Beriew— l9. 
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Bubjectoi}  to  the  Bame  ronuuloa  nhich  apply  to  those  of  moderate  sue,  as 
the  Seine,  Rhinp,  or  Ibu  Danube.  The  Missisaippi  must  be  Btudied  by  iUel^ 
and  that  course  of  study  and  extended  train  of  aocurato  obBervatioii,  on 
which  alone  any  reliable  or  even  safe  sy«tcHi  of  amelioration  can  be  founded, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  yet  been  commenced.  In  want  of  suab  study  and 
such  observation,  we  can  only  form  our  opinions  on  the  best  knowledge  at- 
tainable.  Dnbuat  la  a  standard  nutbority  upon  hydro-dynamice  and  tlie 
varioUH  phenomena  of  running  streams,  and  his  results  are  not  arrived  at 
by  mere  theory,  but  by  a  combinaUon  of  theory  with  almost  numberlesB 
experiments  and  unwearied  obsen-alion.  His  ramarks  in  relation  to  "  r&- 
drcMomenU"  (or  cut-ofiu)  are,  perhaps,  a^  applieable  to  the  MisBissippI  ae 
to  any  other  river. 

I  proceed  to  translate  so  much  aa  is  applicable,  and  I  shall  subjoin,  in 
the  shape  of  notes,  what  few  practical  observations  occur  to  me. 

"There  aro  many  caees  where  nature  seems  to  have  need  of  the  assist- 
anoe  of  art,  to  moderate  the  course  of  rivers,  which  sometimes  pass  from  a 
wdl  regulated  slate,  in  which  they  constitute  the  ornament,  the  fruitfiil- 
nesa  and  the  weahh  of  a  province,  to  eitraordiniuy  floods  and  to  overflows 
which  carry  in  their  train  terror,  disorder,  ravage  and  death.  One  sees, 
Ihim  time  to  time  (and  certain  winters  are  tlie  memorable  epochs),  rivera 
swollen  by  rains  or  the  too  sudden  molting  of  snows,  rise  from  their  beda 
and  snrefld,  with  their  waters,  over  plain  and  valley,  the  calamities  of  a 
CMond  deluge.  The  loss  of  crops  and  pasturages,  the  dettniction  of  cattle, 
the  fall  of  houses  and  edificen,  the  ruin  of  bridges  and  highways,  the  hor- 
rors of  famine,  are  not  the  sole  evils  which  then  befall  humanity ;  the  wa- 
t<m,  even  in  retiring,  leave  a  germ  of  corruption  and  death  iu  vast  areas 
oflaDd  where  the  stagnant  watera  produce  offensive  and  mortal  eihalationa 
which  infect  the  (ur;  and  those  whom  the  waters  had  spared,  not  unfiw- 
qnenlly  perish  by  the  fatal  influence  of  these  malignant  vapors. 

"It  must  be  admitted  that,  when  largo  rivera  are  the  cause  of  these  ca- 
lamities, there  is  little  remedy;  the  labors,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
andertftke  to  prevent  them,  are  often  beyond  human  efforts.  But  if  the  evil 
proceeds  from  rivers  of  moderate  sixe,  it  is  not  impracticable  to  confine  them 
la  tiieir  beds ;  and  the  means  which  present  themselves,  moat  naturally,  are 
'mtofb'  (redrcMsemanlsj. 

"Host  rivers  form  sinuosities  which  elongate  the  development  of  their 
OOane,  and,  in  consequence,  dirainish  the  real  slope  of  their  beds.  If  a 
river,  to  traverse  200,000  yards  of  direct  distance,  with  ono  hundred  feet 
fill  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  makes  400,<KX)  ^ards  of  developed 
eoane,  it  is  clear  that  its  slope,  which  would  be  one  six-thousandth  with- 
out ainnositiea,  is  reduced  to  one  twelve- thousandth,  and  the  velocity  is  found 
10  be  diminiiihed,  not  only  by  the  diminution  of  its  slope,  but  also  by  the 
nuvtance  of  all  its  bends  or  elbows,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  oer- 
tun  [Mrtioo  of  the  total  fall.  Now,  if,  at  the  time  of  oitraordioary  floods, 
tlus  river  cannot  contain  all  its  waters  in  its  bed,  and  is  sutgect  to  overflow 
in  tMoks,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  cease  to  be  so  if  some  of  its  Btnuoaitics, 
■eloeted  at  intervals  throuch  its  entire  course,  were  cut  off;  since  this  opera- 
tion would  increase  the  slope  in  diminishing  the  develo^d  length  of  its 
eosne.  It  is  true,  that  such  a  ahorlcuing  of  the  course  might  cause  incon- 
venienoo  if  the  shortening  of  the  courae  was  too  great;  and  as  it  is  in  vio- 
lation of  nature,  much  circumspection  is  necessary,  to  apply  it  with  iropu- 

{ Here  folbws  a  problem  to  determine  how  much  the  level  of  a  river  will 
b*  reduced,  by  ahortening  its  course  a  certain  amount,  which  I  omit.  ] 
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**  It  must  be  allowed  that  this  method  of  remedying  the  dverflowB  and  of 
avoiding  the  rupture  of  Icyees,  is  expensive ;  but  it  is  not  essential  that  it 
should  bo  done  all  at  once :  it  will  often  happen,  even,  that  as  it  goes  to 
the  origin  of  the  evil,  it  will  cost  less,  in  met,  than  the  thousand  lesser 
means  which  are  employed,  one  after  another,  to  protect  ourselves  from  the 
damage  of  overflows,  (a) 

"  What  an  amount  is  actually  spent  in  repairs  of  levees  when  they  are 
carried  away ;  in  works  for  their  protection — m  draining  canals — in  raising 
the  streets  and  houses  of  cities — in  the  removing  of  deposit,  &c.,  without 
speaking  of  the  extent  of  land  consumed  in  mere  loss  by  the  sinuosities  of 
rivers,  the  embarassment  in  the  towage  of  boats  and  the  loss  of  time  which 
navigation  suffers. 

**  iut  it  would  he  dangerous  to  straighten  the  sinuosities  of  a  riter  in  a  par^ 
tion  of  its  coi^rse  only,  without  doing  as  much  in  the  rest  of  the  space  whveh  U 
traverses  to  reach  the  sea ;  to  act  thus,  would  he  to  relieve  one  district  by  sub" 
merging  anotlier :  for  the  water,  traversing  with  increased  velocity  the  spaees 
in  which  the  first  cut-offs  had  been  made,  would  be  carried  in  superabund* 
ance,  in  less  time  during  floods,  upon  those  in  which  the  slope  had  received 
no  augmentation,  and  would  there  cause  overflows  more  considerable  than  5e- 
fore,  (o) 

**  Tnere  are,  then,  two  manners  of  setting  about  it,  when  it  is  intended 
to  straighten  the  course  of  a  river,  in  order  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  its 
banks :  the  first  is,  to  commence  the  shortening,  or  cutting  off,  in  the  por- 
tions nearest  the  mouth,  and  to  complete  the  work  by  degrees,  ascending  as 
far  as  is  judged  necessary. 

"  The  second  manner,  and  the  most  perfect,  is,  to  commence  at  once  the 
principal  cut-offs  upon  the  entire  course  of  the  river,  leaving  intervals  nearly 
equal,  and  undertaking  only  as  much  as  the  funds  destined  to  the  object 
permit  to  be  accomplbned  each  year ;  thus  a  bend  cut  off,  every  half  league 
or  league,  *  would  be  the  labor  of  the  first  year,  and  afterward  new  cuiroffs 
would  be  made  in  the  intervals  of  the  first,  and  so  on,  until  the  river  is 
lowered  to  the  desired  point  at  which  it  no  longer  overflows  its  bed,  even 
in  the  greatest  floods."  (c)        ******** 

"  We  are  confident  that  this  manner  of  effecting  cut-offs  is  the  most  equi- 
table and  least  costly :  the  most  equitable,  inasmuch  as  the  imposition  being 
made  upon  the  entire  country,  all  the  river  inhabitants  will  enjoy,  at  the 
same  time,  an  amelioration  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  tax  they  have 
paid ;  and  the  least  costly,  inasmuch  as  experience,  always  surpassing  theo- 
ry as  evidence  to  most  men,  will  show  the  advantages  and  the  progress  of  the 
remedy,  and  also  the  limit  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  stop,  to  make  no  unne- 
cessary expense — for  the  reduction  of  the  level  of  the  river  waters  being 
made  by  degrees  from  year  to  year,  will  give  leisure  to  discuss  the  point  at 
which  it  is  best  to  stop,  to  reconcile  all  interests. 

"However,  as  all  excess  is  harmful,  it  may  hanpen  that  straightening 
too  much  the  course  of  a  river,  will  give  rise  to  evUs  as  great  as  tnose  it  is 
intended  to  avoid ;  for  the  velocity  of  the  current,  rendered  more  rapid  by 
the  augmentation  of  the  slope,  may  become  so  great  as  to  excavate  the  bed 
and  to  cut  away  the  banks — causing  much  injury,  as  rendering  the  bed  un- 
certain and  variable,  confounding  possessions  and  destroying  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks,  without  speaking  of  the  more  fatal  effects 
which  might  result  in  towns  and  villages  of  which  the  edifices,  bridges  and 
wharfs,  would  be  in  danger  of  being  undermined  and  thrown  down. 

"  To  guard  against  these  evils,  and  considering,  also,  that  the  injuries  at 
times  of  great  floods,  are  mostly  caused  by  the  last  foot,  or,  at  most,  by  the 
last  two  or  three  feet  of  increment  of  height  of  the  waters,  it  should  be 

*  The  author  If  ipeaking  of  riyera  of  ordinaiy  dimeniimia ;  a  single  bend  of  the  MJailasippl 
often  oocuplee  many  leaguee. 
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tho  object  to  prevent  only  thia  excoBaiTe  height — retaimng  simply  the  riv- 
er ID  lU  bcd.(ii) 

I  Here  follows  a  pro1)1em,  to  determine  how  much  it  IB   Decessary   to 

■traighten  the  couko  of  fi  river  to  reduce  iU  waters  to  a  certaiu  limit,  or  to 

I  lieigbt  of  it«  banks,  nhieli  1  omit,  togcttiei  with  much'  other  either 

Hit  matter,  or  only  applicable  to  rivers  of  much  smallor  cite  than  the 

And  I  conclude  uiy  translation  with  a  few  words  rchiting  to 

"When,  oven,  it  would  bo  dangerous  or  impossible  to  prevent  overflows 
and  inundatjoos  by  straightening  the  course  of  a  river,  there  remains  a,  re- 
source in  levees  and  dilLts,  which  are  raised  along  the  margins  of  nvers, 
in  the  low  ports,  ur  wherever  they  are  accustomed  to  overfiow  their  bauLs, 

'"To  draw  from  these  dikes,  or  levees,  all  the  advantage  they  can  pro- 
cure, it  »  proper  not  to  make  them  immediately  upon  the  odge  of  the  banks, 
whore  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  may  attack  and  un- 
itermine  them,  but  at  a  distance  from  each  shuro  proportional  to  the  width 
of the  bed. 

"This  distance  might  be  fixeii  at  half  the  width  of  the  bed,  in  order  that 
wbea  the  waters  overflow  their  ordinary  bed,  they  may  spread  themselves 
over,  Bs  it  wero,  a  double  bed,  in  which  the  velocity  of  the  current  would 
be  1e«s.  The  space  comprised  l>etween  the  river  and  its  levoca  would  not 
be  lost ;  tho  grass  might  bo  sulTored  to  grow  there  and  make  pnsturogn 
which  would  oe  generally  good,  unless  the  river  carried,  with  its  current, 
tne  sand,  which,  being  deposited  over  these  wide  margins,  would  render 
tliBin  sterile."  (t) 

NOTES. 

(a)  The  author,  in  presuming  the  great  espeneo  of  straightening  the 
eeurss  of  large  rivers,  founds  his  opinion,  probably,  upon  the  fact,  that  th« 
greater  port  of  rivers,  flowing  through  rocky,  gravel;  or  tenacious  soils, 
require  a  new  bed,  to  be,  in  whole,  or  in  greater  port,  dug,  in  order  to  alter 
titeir  course.  No  such  necessity,  howevor,  exists  in  the  Mississippi,  when 
it  is  the  question  to  cut  off  those  great  bonds  so  common  to  the  river,  in 
which  a  narrow  neck  gf  land,  alone,  separates  the  points  to  be  united.  A 
linplo  trench  or  canal  of  moderate  size,  across  this  narrow  neck,  is  osnally 
sufficient  to  cliange  tlie  course  of  tho  river ;  and  it  is  to  this  facility  of  cut- 
ting off,  that  we  owe  thn  evils  of  two  iinprnper  cut-offs. 

(t)  I  have  underscored  portions  of  thia  paragraph,  to  call  your  attenlioD 
■o  the  (cross  vblation  of  the  principles  it  lays  down,  which  has  Iwen  cori- 
nitted  in  makinp;  the  only  two  artificial  cot-ofis  which  have  been  made  in 
UwStftte,  vix.-.  Shreves'a  Red  river  cut-off  and  the  eut-ofl' recently  made  ira- 
nediat«Iy  below  it,  under  the  authority  of  a  formal  law  of  tho  State. 

It  is  he*e  preeuntod  to  be  dangerous  to  straighten  the  sinuosities  of  a  river 
U  a  portion  ofiiscaurte,  irithoiit.ai  Ihe  tame  time,  doing  «w  much  thrmigK  all 
A»  rpaee  a  riner  tratatw  I'l  reach  Ihe  sea ;  that  to  act  otherwise,  is  b>  relieve 
tmeditfrkt  by  fuhmtrginfj  nnnlher  I  thatthe  waters  are,  by  the  accelerated  ve- 
locity of  the  cut-o^  carried  down  upon  all  the  country  below  it,  eausing  over- 
fiaut  mors  eoimdrrahle  than  before.  In  other  words,  that  the  effect  of  onj 
(ingle  ent-off  is  to  relieve  tho  countFj  above  it.  by  aubmergiag  that  below  ft; 
predictions  which  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  lettor,  in  the  effects  of  tho 
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cuiroffs  above  named,  and  which  were,  in  relation  to  the  last,  urged,  in  80 
many  words,  by  persons  who  had  studied  this  subject,  upon  the  attention 
of  those  concerned  in  urging  or  authorizing  thia^jcut-off. 

(c)  Two  manners  of  undertaking  a  work  of  this  kind  are  here  prescribed : 
One  is,  to  commence  the  work  of  cutting  off  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  course 
of  a  river  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  relief  should  extend,  and  to  work 
gradually  upward ;  the  other,  to  distribute  operations  throughout  the  en- 
tire length  to  be  relieved,  and  continuing  until  the  desired  reduction  of 
level  is  obtained.  In  what  has  been  already  done,  in  the  way  of  cuiroffis 
upon  the  Mississippi,  a  manner  the  reverse  of  either  of  the  above  prescribed 
has  been  adopted.  We  have  commenced  at  the  highest  point  (within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State)  and  limited  all  operations  to  that  point ; 
ft  method  of  operating  very  much  the  same  as  if  a  person,  finding  his  house 
dangerously  high,  should  think  to  remedy  the  evil  by  cutting  away  the  foot 
of  the  walls.  We  have  brought  the  river  down,  in  increased  height,  upon 
all  the  lower  and  wealthier  portion  of  the  State,  while  we  have  relieved  the 
region  above,  less  general^  cultivated — and  one  river  bank  of  which  belongs 
to  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

(d)  It  may  now  be  inquired,  whether,  in  accordance  with  the  above 
principles,  any  system  of  cutting  off  can  be  adopted,  which  will  have  the 
desired  effect  of  materially  reducing  the  level  of  the  river. 

We  have  aeen  that,  by  shortening  the  course  of  the  river,  its  velocity  is 
increased,  and,  as  a  consequence,  its  level  reduced.  Hence,  if,  beginning 
at  the  mouth,  or  not  far  above  the  mouth,  we  could — by  a  system  of  straight- 
ening, or  cutting  off,  uniformly  distributed  over  the  entire  course  of  the 
river,  up  to  such  a  point  as  it  might  be  judged  necessary  to  extend  the  im- 
provement (say,  the  northern  limits  of  the^  State) — shorten  its  course 
throughout  this  entire  region,  so  that  each  particular  part  of  the  river 
would  have  its  proportionate  reduction  of  length,  such  an  operation  wddld, 
by  increasing  the^slope  and  velocity  of  the  river,  materially  reduce  its  height. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind,  that  any  partial 
operation,  the  cutting-off  of  any  single  bend,  for  example,  relieves  the  river 
above  only  at  the  cost  of  increasing  the  floods  below. 

A  special  examination  of  the  river  and  a  laborious  study  of  the  subject^ 
based  upon  the  results  of  such  an  examination,  can  only  enable  us  to  de- 
cide, positively,  that  no  relief  to  the  lower  river  can  be  obtained  by  means 
of  cut-offs.  But  two  circumstances  present  themselves,  which  seem  to  de- 
stroy the  anticipation  of  any  considerable  relief  being  obtained  in  this  way : 

Ist.  The  velocity  of  the  current  is  now  so  great,  as  to  be  highly  destruc- 
tive to  the  banks  wherever  it  impinges,  and  this  evil  would  be  increased  by 
any  increase  of  velocity, 

2d.  There  now  remain  few  great  bends  below  the  Red  river  (the  por- 
tion of  the  river  which  it  is  most  necessary  to  relieve),  and  the  operation  of 
straightening  the  moderate  curves  would  be  entirely  disproportionate  in 
expense  to  the  relief  obtained.  By  cutting  off  the  English  turn,  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  eight  miles  would  be  effected  in  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
its  sur&ce  would  be  depressed  a  certain  quantity  above,  while  the  eleva^on 
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below  would  be  increased.  The  operntion  would  not,  however,  be  an  easy 
one.  We  do  not  find  any  other  great  bends  in  the  rirnr  (or  such,  at  least, 
B8  could  bu  eastlj  cut  off)  until  wo  ascend  oa  bigli  as  Plaquemlne.  Judg- 
ing, from  the  ftppearonee  on  the  mnp,  tliero  are  two  or  three  conBidemble 
bfflids  in  this  neighborhood  which  might  be  cut  off;  ascending  still  higher, 
there  appears  to  bo  no  othem  between  these  latter  and  the  Haoeomoi  culxiff. 
Hence  it  does  not  appear  practicable  to  devise  any  system  of  shortening  or 
Cnt^g  off  the  river,  from  the  Roceomei  cut-off  down,  which  shall  be  uni- 
formly distributed  over  tlio  whole  length  of  this  portion  of  the  river;  and 
the  effect  of  pJttial  oporatioDS,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pioiiiiemino,  would 
be,  aa  we  have  before  seen,  to  increase  the  height  of  the  river  below,  and  a 
catoffat  tho  English  turn — the  only  one  Ukcly  to  relievo  New  Orleans  and 
that  portion  of  the  river  between  the  city  and  Plaquemine—would  not  pro- 
bably afford  a  relief  adequate  to  the  cost. 

Above  the  Red  river  to  the  northern  boundary  of  tho  State,  of  the  west- 
em  portion  of  tho  State,  there  are  numerous  largo  bond^  which  probably 
can  be  out  off  with  ease;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  every  in- 
habitant of  the  coast  below  the  Red  river,  or,  indeed,  of  lower  Louisiana, 
should  understand  the  importance,  the  neoossily,  of  preserving  those  bends, 
leat  the  facility  of  cutting  them  off,  joined  with  local  interests  or  blindness 
to  the  real  (wnseqaenocs,  should  cause  the  same  error  to  be  repeated  which 
has  already  been  so  injurious  to  the  lower  portion  of  tho  State.  Every  bond 
which  may  be  cut  off,  in  this  upper  region,  throws  on  additional  height  of 
water  upon  the  country  below — now  acaroely  able  to  preserve  its  levees  and 
ouuntaia  itself  against  tho  increased  Soods,  which  ityudicious  ont-ofis  and 
other  more  romote  causes,  bring  down  upon  them. 

(«)  As  the  opposite  systems  of  wide  and  narrow  leveeing  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  tho  Mississippi,  and  the  examples  of  the  Loire 
and  Pa  have  been  cited  as  illuetrotions,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
translate  the  author's  remarfcs  in  favor  of  the  former  system. 

It  is  nuquestionably judicious  where  applicable ;  but  it  is  utterly  inappli- 
cable to  the  Mississippi  at  the  present  day.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  the 
mugin  of  the  river  which  is  available  for  cultivation,  and  the  most  valua- 
ble portion  of  this  would  be  abandoned  U>  overflow  by  this  system.  More- 
<ner,  tlie  rapid  deposit  of  sediment  on  those  margins,  would  soon  raise 
them  to  tho  level  of  high  water,  and  thus  defeat  the  object  of  obtaining  od- 
ditienal  surface  for  the  spread  of  the  waters. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  say  what  can  be  done,  to  reduce 
the  floodx  of  the  river,  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  think  the  data  yet  exist,  upon 
which  tho  proper  system  of  relief  can  be  founded. 

Uy  object  will  be  accomplished,  if  I  have  established  some  true  princi- 
pka  on  one  subject,  in  place  of  the  erroneous  notions,  tlirough  whieh  a 
mnMare  haa  been  projected  and  executed  under  tho  sanction  of  the  State, 
which  has  increased  the  floods  of  the  lower  river,  and  through  which  still 
gTMtcr  evils,  of  the  same  kind,  may  yet  be  inflicted  upon  tho  citizens  of 
Knr  Orlefms  and  lower  Louijiiana.  J.  ti.  T 

Bieret  M^or,  Corps  of  Knginoers. 
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fiEPASnENT  OF  COMIEBCBi 
1.  HAMBURG,  GEHMANY,  AND  ITS  TRADE,  Ere. 

[  ThA  folLowlna  l«U«r  il  bom  Ul  LntoUlnnt  Qvrmmn  who  hmi  iprnt  wmsl  j«*t*  li 
Uj,  eiunLnlng  lulnflUtalbnu  uid  "tpdjinE  Iti  R»um»^  lie  hu  pr^purd  uuJ  pnblLj 

"  TFilh  TOnr  es 
rerad  it  befo: 


Altoxa,  Hvch  sad,  1850. 
I  n*TE,  indue  time, botn  favored  Tilh  yon  r  esteemed  letter  of  nth  If  oTembar, 
and  I  beg  pardon  for  not  having  snsvered it  before,  A  series  of  discourses  I  belt] 
this  winter  on  the  events,  Ac.,  during  my  vojage,  has  deprived  tne  of  tbe  ne- 
ce&sai;  leiaure  to  aend  3'ou  a  amall  contribution  to  your  joumaJ.  I  request  now 
jou  will  accept  the  Htatiatica  given  bclov.  Should  they  answer  your  purpose, 
thuj  ahall  b«  continued  oo  a  more  extended  scale.  I  beg  to  ofier  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  having  published  some  extracts  of  my  reports  in  your  journal. 
1  continue  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  progress  of  jgur  Union.  Perhap* 
ire  may  keep  a  statistical  intercourse  vith  eo^  other. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  BCrvant, 

W.   H.   KOPITBCB. 

To  J.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  New  Orleans, 


Acentffe  rmntitmt. 
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vum  MXD  TOifNAca  or  ihx  vxasKU  or  ihb  wobth  okucan  katal  STAini  but 

SOT  UfCLUDCrO  COASTIKG  VESSELS  ;  OVB  LAST  AT  IBB  BATE  07  4,000  IBB. 


JBfidqfl936. 


Vet. 
604 


MdMirig  HbltMn,. 


276 


846 
61 


/kute. 
73,606 
94,166 

8,614 
19,776 
19,767 
17,606 
17*471 

6,668 


JAMi<|^1846.     Beginning  qfVUI^ 


Vet. 


663 
182 
800 

888 


225 
68 


118,048 
86,888 

64»7 
28,268 
80,986 
80,886 
41,251 

7480 


Vet. 
886 


Lattt. 
132,072 


41,026 
46,485 


Togimbn, » 1,906     181«738        2,748       296,968 


RODucnoN  or  woolbbs  nr  adsibxa. 

Tho  prodaction  is  Tnow  estimated  Bt  1^74,500  pieces,  amonntiog  to  67,d45,- 
MO  flonns,  leqmring  a  production  of  600,000  cwt  oi  wool.  Adding  to  these  GOO,- 
000  cwL  the  exportation  of  yam,  25,000  cwt.,  and  of  raw  wool,  167,000  cwt, 
the  whole  production  of  wool  amounts  to  792,000  cwt. 

This  approximate  estimate  seems  to  be  yery  correct,  as  the  total  number  of  sheep 
{b  Austna  is  stated  to  be  37  millions,  and  an  average  production  of  coarse  and 
iae  wodlen  sheep  may  be  reckoned  at  3  %8.  per  piece. 

1  Aoatrtan  ewt  —  128>j^  Bngflfh  8m. 
1  **       florin  —  42  cents  United  States  enrrencj. 
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noDuonoB  or  xnrxs,  fubbacxb  axd 

BIAB  STATES,   1848. 


SALT  W0BK8,  IB  THB  FB^ 


L 


..w. 


SOTO,.... 


..♦«.••. 


on,... 

I  Of«, 

Hoe  ores....... 

ML  Vitriol  ores, « 

IL  Oasis, 

U  BkowB  eosls, 

UL  BUek  Issd, 

UiU^nlioB, 

lirMUdsspttt,. « 2 


No. 

Workt. 

1,087 

107 

82 

79 

8 

4 

2 

3 

8 

8 

416 

877 

1 


Total,. 

ILFUBIIACB. 


Bled  iron  pigs, 

Cbst  iron  from  ore,.., 
•*     from  pigs,., 
sad  milled  iron,. 

iron, 

Iron  wire, 


1  lesrf  Brodnee. 
KsnfUei,t 


Utharge,. 
Milled  sheet-lead. 

uawroofht, 

^  2^>|^t, 

«  ^dbrl' 

In  eskss, ».. 

IndMsts, 

T.  taults, „.. 

I.  Kskslv 

I.  Annie, < 

ML  iBtimonj, 

UnVrM. 


f ••«•■« ••••^■e 


of  lioii^. 


.2^93 

128 

9 

25 

88 

618 

20 

97 

112 

4 

29 


13 
24 
10 

41 
1 

4 
1 
8 
2 
10 

2 
8 


VaLqfprodHO' 
Uimatplac€<ff  J9b.mtn 
PndvdiUm.   origin^  tmaiPyd. 


I,141,n9  bbls4 

739,481 

V«6 

480,101  cwt 

405,288 

2,460 

727,856   « 

829,298 

3,080 

2,487,010   « 

884,668 

4*287 

280   « 

18,017 

78 

6,086   « 

.     3,212 

W 

1,388   « 

4,275 

46 

2,099   « 

2,856. 

42 

143,634  bblfl. 

8,479 

142 

63,409  ewL 

8,071 

82 

17,571,581  bbls. 

6,704,070 

27,728 

8,118,553    " 

958,362 

5,976 

326  cwt 

137 

4 

11,887  bbls. 


6,207 


88 


9,572,512       62,006 


u 
(( 
u 
« 
u 


1,984,827  cwt 

127,209   *< 

374^497 

400,544 
2,248,480 

153,648 

110,346   " 
28,942  mark. 

65,001  cwt 
11,922   •* 
059   « 

23,283  ** 
20,758  «* 
20,008   « 


898,730 

10,291 

7,388 

40 

2,055 

001 

41,330 


M 
M 
« 
« 
U 
«< 


3«400   « 
18,913   « 


8,385,199 
277^28 

1,286,520 

2,500,440 
10,478,105 

1,118,1118 
788,063 
848,428 
395,002 

293,410 

07,387 

6,620 

719,911 
849,719 
686|856 

ly478,911 

n,220 

88,406 

2,800 

12.718 

7,915 

167,261 

40,676 
22^ 


8,473 

342 

4,006 

4,766 

11,196 

608 

1,176 

800 

16 

847 


703 
321 
126 

2,284 

43 

40 

4 

6 

6 

317 


10 
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Sulphate  of  mixed, 2  4,229   «              19,872 

13.  Sulphur, 1  665    "                2,645              66 

Total, 1,164 26,612,892        30,668 

1.  Common  white  salt, 21  66,341  lasts,     1,416,313         2,263 

2.  Black  and  yellow  salt, 191    «                 2,093 

3.  Plaster  for  manuring, 31,921  sheffel.         7,887 


w 


« 


Total, 21  1,426,295         2,263 

Grand  total, 3,368  36,611,699  84,664 

Of  these  belong  to  the  principal  mining  districts : 

1.  Blandtnburg,  Prussia, 197           3,296,907  4,36T 

2.  Sik'nian 610           9.299,495  23,586 

3.  Saxon,  Thueringen, 411           3,904,764  10,867 

4.  Wfstphalian, 528           7,665,956  18,219 

6.  KhiulPh, 1,616           12,445,597  27,676 

*  In  Prussian  thalers,  one  <»«  72  cents.  f  Lapis  calaminaris.  X  In  German,  Tonnen. 

2.  COMMERCIAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH. 

The  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  threatens  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
involves  some  very  serious  reflections,  particularly  to  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity engaged  in  commerce  and  the  inland  trade  between  the  North  and  the 
South? 

A  glance  at  some  of  our  business  streets  exhibits  the  immense  trade  with  the 
South  and  Southwest,  and  we  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  South  to  the  North. 

It  would  be  better  if  some  of  our  legislators  understood  more  thoroughly  the 
statistics  of  trade  between  the  North  and  South,  and  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  They  would  be  better  enabled  to  estimate  the  conse- 
quences, that  w^ould  be  sure  to  follow  disunion,  upon  the  value  of  every  species 
of  property  at  the  North,  and  changing  its  location  to  the  South. 

Could  these  important  points  be  seen  by  our  public  men  at  Washington,  a 
better  feeling  would  prevail,  and  less  acrimony  would  show  itself,  in  meeting 
the  questions  which  now  agitate  the  country. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States  are  paramount  to  all  others, 
for  upon  this  branch  of  industry  commerce  is  supported  and  manufactures 
thrive.  If  we  look  at  that  section  of  the  Union,  which  grows  for  export  the 
largest  in  amount,  and  by  far  the  mo.st  important  commodity  of  any  productions 
of  this  co\»ntry,  or  of  the  world,  we  see  that  the  South,  where  slave  labor  is 
employed,  furnishes,  in  cotton  alone,  the  whole  Union  with  a  large  proportioa 
of  the  means  to  pay  for  the  imports  from  foreign  countries. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  value  of  such  articles  of  agriculture,  pro- 
duced at  the  South,  as  will  always  command  a  foreign  market,  for  the  past  three 
years,  viz.: 

1849. 

Cotton, $95,260,000 

Tobacco, 6,610,741 

Rico, 3,841,964 

Maval  stores, 1,624,190 

$107,332  895  88,816,754  88,803,027 

To  the  above  may  be  added  sugar  and  Holasaes, ....     18  417,500  16,486,000  22,746,430 

Total  a^cultural  productions  of  slave  States,.  .$125,750,395         105,302,574         111,559,457 

Of  which  there  were  exported  to  foreign  countries,  during  the  same  period, 
derived  from  official  returns,  viz.: 

1849.  1848.  1847. 

Cotton $€6,396,967  61,t«9«,294  63.415,878 

Tobacco, 6,SO4,-^04  7,551,1*22  7,242,0t« 

Hice 2,5C9,362  2,331,824  3,tU5,t90 

Naral  stores, 815,161  752,303  759,221 

$75,015,700  72,633,643  65,023,061 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  tables,  that  not  only  did  the  South  furnish  the 
staples — amounting  to  $75,61 5,7'H),  in  lb49 — to  pay  for  our  imports,  in  part,  to 
foreign  countries,  but  re^erved  a  large  amount  for  domestic  conhumption.  Every 
.dollar  of  thise  export:}  from  the  South  was  the  production  of  her  own  soil,  and 


1848. 

1847. 

74,620,000 

72,906,000 

8,756,369 

11,008,209 

8,575,896 

3,0  J  t, 216 

1.864,319 

1,798,612 
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XUMBEE  AlTD  TONNAGE  OF    THE  VEaSKIfi 
NOT  IKCLUDINQ  COASTING  YXBSELS ; 

£ndqfl936. 


or  THE  NOBTH  GERMAN 
ONE  LAST  AT  THE  BATE 


OMoibarK, 


Sehkcirig 


Vf$. 
004 
401 

86 
276 

HoUtain, 203 

846 
129 

61 


Lattt. 
73,096 
24.155 

3,614 
19,776 
19,767 
17,606 
17,471 

5,663 


NAVAL   8TATS8,  BUT 

or   4,000  LBS. 
JBnd  qf  1846.      Beginning  qf  1850. 


F«*. 

896 
662 
132 
800 
338 
228 
225 


LasU. 

113,048 

86,883 

8,257 
28,268 
80,985 
80,836 
41,251 

7,280 


896 


286 
236 


JjfUtS. 

132,072 


41,026 
46,435 


Tbgether, 1,905     181,738        2,749       295,258        

FBODUCTION  Or  WOOLENS  IN  AUSTRIA. 

The  production  is  ;now  estimated  Bt  1,374,500  pieces,  amounting  to  67,945,- 
000  flonns,  requiring  a  production  of  600,000  cwt  or  wool.  Adding  to  these  600,- 
000  cwt  the  exportation  of  jam,  25,000  cwt.,  and  pf  raw  wool,  167,000  cwt, 
the  whole  production  of  wool  amounts  to  792,000  cwt. 

This  approximate  estimate  seems  to  be  yery  correct,  as  the  total  number  of  sheep 
in  Austria  is  stated  to  be  27  millions,  and  an  average  production  of  coarse  and 
fine  woollen  sheep  may  be  reckoned  at  3  fits,  per  piece. 

1  Axutrian  owt  —  123^  English  Sm. 
1  **       florin  «-  42  cents  United  States  cnrrenej. 

BBVQCW  or  TEE    FBODUCTION  Or  MINIS,   FUBNACZS    AND    SALT  WORKS,  IN  THB  FRI- 
SIAN STATES,    1848. 

VaLqfproduO' 

tion  at  place  qf  No,  iii«n 


No. 
L  M  nnH.  Work*. 

1.  Iron  ore, ^ 1,087 


PndwHtm.    origin.* 


ILndore,. 

t.  Copper  ore, , 

i>  Spelter  ore,t— • 

i.  Oobalt  ore, 

&  AtMnic  ore, 

7.  Antimony  ore,. 

8l  Manganese  ore,. 

•>  Bine  ores, 

ML  Tltrlol  ores, 

11.  Goals,. 

11  Brown  coals,.... 

IX  Black  lead, 

li.  Asphaltnm, , 

lAfulblespat,.... 


167 

32 

7© 

8 

4 

2 

8 

8 

8 

416 

877 

1 


1,141,779  bbls4 

739,481 

460,101  cwt. 

405,286 

727,856    " 

329,293 

2,487,910   « 

884,666 

280   « 

18,017 

6,986    •« 

3,212 

1,388   « 

4,275 

2,099   « 

2,866. 

148,634  bbls. 

8,479 

63,409  cwt 

8,671 

17,671,681  bbls. 

6,704,670 

8,118,663    »* 

968,362 

326  cwt 

137 

empPyd. 

8,166 

2,460 

3,080 

4,387 

78 

56 

46 

42 

142 

82 

27,728 

6,976 


11,887  bbls. 


6,207 


88 


Total, 2,193 

ILFutKAon. 

L  Am, 128 

Steel  iron  pigs, 9 

OMt  iron  from  ore, 26 

^      from  pigs, 86 

ImUledlron, 618 

iron, 20 

Iron  wire, 97 

Steel, 112 

1  «e<r, _ 4 

Z.  Lead  produce. 

Kanfblei,t ~ 29 

litharge, 

Milled  sheet-lead 1 

4.  Copper. 

Unwronght, ^  13 

Wrought 24 

10 

S^teiUr. 

In  cakes, 41 

In  sheets, 1 

Smalts, 4 

Nickel, 1 

Arsenic, 3 

UL  Antimony, 2 

U.  Alnm, 16 

12.  ViMoL 

Sslphate  of  copper,.... 2 

**     of  izoD|...M...M 8 
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0,672,612       62,066 


1,984,827  cwt 
127,209   " 
374,497 
466,644 
2,248,480 
153,648 
94,998 
110,346 
28,942  mark. 


« 
U 
(( 
« 
« 


65,061  cwt 
11,922    •* 
659 


ti 


i. 


7. 
8. 
9. 


23,283  " 
20,758  « 
20,068  ** 


u 
<c 
u 


896,736 

16,201 

7,388 

40  « 

2,066  « 

661  " 

41,336  « 

8«400  « 

18>918  » 


8,886,100 
277,428 

1,286,520 

2,500,446 
10,478,196 

1,118,018 
786,663 
848,428 
395,662 

293,410 

67,387 

6,626 

719,911 
849,719 
686,366 

1,473,911 

77,226 

88,466 

2,800 

12,718 

7,916 

167,261 

40,876 
22I68O 


8,473 

842 

4,006 

4,766 

11,190 

608 

1,178 

800 

16 

847 


703 
321 
126 

2,284 

43 

46 

4 

6 

6 
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Skinii,  ftiTfl  and  ginseng, 889,194  770,427  811,612 

Lumber,  and  articles  mannftctxired  from  wood,    3,718,033  5,066,877  3,806,341 

Ashes, 514.603  466,477  618,000 

Provisions,  esttoi«t«ft  at 10,000,000  8,800,000  7,300,000 

Breadstuffs,          **          10.000,000  18,000,000  42,000,000 

Miscellaneous, 1,800,000  1,500,000  1,200,000 

$28,420'484  35,584,744  50,203,086 

Manu&ctured  goods,  estimated  at 12,000,000  11,000,000  9,000,000 

$50,420,484  $48,584,744  $68,203,980 

This  table  goes  further  to  show  the  consequences  that  would  result  from  dis- 
union, than  any  other  proof  we  could  have  adduced.  It  would  not  only  be 
mortifying,  but  disastrous  to  all  of  tlie  great  interests  the  North  have  at  stake, 
to  have  their  foreign  trade  cut  down  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  fifly 
millions  of  dollars.  How  would  such  a  state  of  things  affect  real  estate  in  the 
cities  of  the  north  ?  What  would  be  the  effect  in  this  city  alone  ?  Such  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  commerce  of  New  York  would  at  once  be  felt  in  every  department 
of  business.  If  the  slave  States  are  driven  to  a  separation  from  the  free  States, 
the  decline  of  the  North,  in  her  commercial  ascendency,  may  be  dated  from  th|it 
event.  It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  allow  here,  to  trace  the  ruin 
that  would  follow  to  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  and  to  credit  generally. 
We,  at  the  North,  would  have,  besides  a  deranged  currency  at  home,  most  of 
our  own  State  and  government  securities,  now  owned  in  Europe,  back  upon  our 
market,  to  absorb  what  ready  capital  we  possessed,  and  which  would  be  re- 
quired, at  such  a  crisis,  to  assist  in  establishing  a  new  order  of  things  ;  for  it 
would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  we  could  go  on  and  supply,  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  South  wiUi  the  manufactures  of  the  North,  upon  the  same  terms  as 
heretofore. 

The  tariff  upon  northern  manufactures  would  be  so  framed  as  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  those  of  Europe  ;  consequently,  one  of  the  now  changes  would  be  the 
removal,  to  the  South,  of  hosts  of  importers,  many  of  whom  are  foreigners,  and 
have  particular  predilection  for  the  Korth  over  the  South.  They  could  as  well 
conduct  their  business  in  Charleston  or  Savannah,  as  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia. Another  change  would  be,  the  removal  of  numerous  small  manufacturers, 
and,  in  time,  many  large  ones  too.  It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  consequences 
of  disunion  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  whole  country  ;  for  it  cannot 
be  denied,  tliat  the  South  would  at  first  suffer,  but  past  experience  shows,  that 
the  North  has  every  thing  to  lose,  while  the  South  nas  but  little  to  gain.  We 
trust  that,  with  these  facts  before  the  whole  commercial  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  North  will  not  refuse  to  meet  the  subject,  now  agitating  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in  such  a  lil>eral  manner,  as  will  permanently 
sotUe  the  great  question  at  issue. — JV".  y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

• 
3.  THE  COFFEE  TRADE. 

We  present  below  a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  coffee  crop  and 
the  trade,  which  possesses  much  interest.  It  conies  to  us  from  a  reliable  source, 
and  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  : 

After  the  recent  fall  in  the  article  of  coffee,  it  is  of  the  utmost  conFequence  to 
all  interested  to  ascertain  if  any,  and  what,  new  features  have  presented  them- 
selves, to  affect  the  ultimate  value  of  the  article.  As  regards  supply,  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  to  alter  the  estimate  of  production  which  we  gave  on  the  first 
of  December  last. 

With  reference  to  Brazil— the  most  important  producing  country — a  high  au- 
thority, writing  from  Rio,  under  date  of  15th  January,  says  :  **No  doubt  can  be 
any  longer  entertained  that  the  total  exports  for  the  crop  year,  ending  30th  June, 
18o0,  will  not  exceed  the  very  low  estimate  made  in  November  liust,  of  1,200,000 
bags. 

*•  The  production  of  Java  the  next  in  importance,  is  even  shorter  than  was  an- 
tici*pated — the  entire  crop  of  1849-50  is  ascertained  to  have  been  only  387,000 
piculs — and,  exclusive  of  the  140,000  bags  bought  in  bv  the  Dutch  Trailing  Com- 
pany, they  cannot  have  more  than  330,000  bags  avaihible  for  their  autumn  sales. 

"The  production  of  Ceylon  will  not  exceed  the  30,000,000  lbs.  set  down  for  it, 
and  the  minor  countries  will  yield,  in  the  aggregate,  about  the  estimated  quan- 
tities.   Again,  looking  beyond  the  present  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  crop 
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of  Hie  Br&zils,  vhich  now  promises  veil,  thpre  is  no  Ti>SEon  to  anticipate  in- 
creued  supplier  frum  an;  quarler.  lu  Java  the  ]atc  deficifnc^  is  chie&yoviiog 
U)  diminirneil  cultii  alian,  Ihe  iMoial  reeull  of  UDrenmucrativH  reluriui,  and  the 
lale  high  price*  havo  not  Jel  riJed  Bufficiontly  lung  lo  induce  a  resuinptiou  of 
the  abandaned  estaloa  :  and  troia  no  other  country  do  we  hear  of  a  pruspihl  of 
Bugmenled  bupplies. 

"TuraiDglutDc^uralion  of  demand,  there  can  be  no  doabt,  that,  !□  thia  coun- 
try aod  OD  tho  continent,  there  is  some  reason  lo  apprehend  that  conaumpLioD 
hia  been  checked  to  a  ilighC  extent  by  the  advance  in  price.  AUuning,  bow- 
erer,  for  «  falling  off  of  2u  per  cent,  in  tbe  consumption  of  cafFeeiDEurupe.and 
taking  the  iuporta  of  the  6te  munlhs  ending  dlst  July,  at  40,iiDO  tons,  although 
■t  presont  wc  rannot  set  the  poasibiliiy  of  receiving  even  30,000  Ions,  tbe  alock 
in  Kurqw  on  the  Slst  July,  WtU  be  only  55,400  tuns,  a^inst  81,600  and  103,100 
at  the  suae  periods  of  11^3  and  lS4ti,  respectively.  With  such  a  very  rrdnttd 
■apply  on  hand  lo  meet  uontiDgencioB,  and  'with  the  production  (even  making 
every  sIlovaD<¥  for  a  diminished  consumption),  barely  adequate  lo  the  vorid's 
r»qiiiT«nienbi,  it  ia  evident  tliat  the  tendancj  of  prices  muat  (with  perhaps  oc- 
tauonal  fluctuation)  cantiauo  to  be  upward  for  some  time  to  come." 

Tbe  above  is  extracted  From  a  circular,  daled  London,  April  l«t,  IS50 — and 
for  reCereucc,  we  now  add  Ihe  ascertsined  production  of  the  crop  vear  ending 
[nption  of  the  world  in  1B49  and  1B49  : 


il  June,  1650,  and  also 


Tnan  these  fifnires  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  production  of  coffee  for  the  crop 


a  ending  30th  Jane.  lebO.  will  be  145,000,000  of  pounds  short  of  what 
woold  have  been  the  consumption,  had  prices  remained  at  the  tow  rate  current 
daring  184S  aud  at  the  cnmruencemeut  of  l!>ig  ;  and  if  we  take  off  tbe  decrease 
of  twenty  per  eeul.,  atleodant  upon  the  late  hieb  prices,  we  ahall  still  have  HQ 
ezcctt  of  couBumption  over  production  of  35.0(H),000  pounds. 

The  production  of  the  next  crop  year  will  be  increased  by  the  difference  in 
the  Srsiil  crop,  which  is  now  f^tateil  to  be  ^undant,  but  which  is  still  on  the 
Bees,  and  is  subject  to  many  contingencies  ;  however,  allowing  the  crop  to  be  a 
large  one— eay  1,700.001)  b^,  and  that  is  200,000  bags  more  than  has  ever  been 
grown  in  Braxil  in  one  year  (for,  although  shipments  from  Braiil  have  reached 
1,668.000  bigs,  this  has  only  been  when  a  lar^  surplus  has  been  left  over  from 
lb* preeediag  crop,  which  cannot  be  the  i-n>ic  this  Ki'a^on) — what  would  lie'the 
imllT     That  the  shipments  for  the  lu'elv.'   moijlli»,  I'tKlmi;  the  30th  of  June, 

IKI,  would  bo  l,401),lli]lJ  bsKP.  ora24,UI"),00n  i u'i — liiu-  an  excess  of  40,- 

000  OTCi  that  of  last  year— whi.b.add.'d  io  lliu  >.-iiri].il,J  i.raJuction  of  1343-50, 
Would  give,  for  the  production  of  tile  w.itld  in  1p.".>i-."i1  .  4J(MW0,«UO  pounds, 
t|lda<it  B.CODSamptiun  of  445,IKJO,0U0  pounds;  llii:s  I'^jii-umptiuti  being  the  very 
r«duce<l  one.  predicaled  un  ibe  late  very  high  prices,  and  Very  likely  to  be  very ' 
ttMli  Uiver  at  Ihe  present  cuuiparalivelr  low  rates  ;  and  when,  at  Ihe  same 
tine,  •locks,  in  all  handn  (i^xcept  those  of  naporters^,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Dniud  titales.  am  next  to  nolhing  ;  and  the  stock  m  iniporlers'  hands,  in  En- 
loM,  il  50.00U  Ions,  aeaiiiit  a  slock,  in  rurmer  years,  o(  ti9.000  and  100,000  tons. 

Viih  the«e  facts  and  figures  before  us,  it  is  certainly  lo  be  npccted  that  the 
tatare  course  of  prices  must  bo  upward  ;  for  we  cannot  look  for  even  our  share 
of  lh«  production  of  the  world,  so  lung  as  oor  prices  are  IS  (g  30  per  cent  be- 
low ihMc  of  Europe — and  while  tbe  labt  quutatuins  from  Uio  de  Janeiro  <  4th  of 
Mtieb}  medc  good  coffee  cost  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  lauded  in  this  ci — 

4.  COMMERCE  OF  RIO  DE  JANErRO. 
In  Toluine  vi.  pugs  IT.  of  Commercial  Iteview,  we  have  comprehended  many 

particulars  rtl:>LiuK  Ic  "'        •     •        ■      ■     -  

— '- -'-'  -he  lata 
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ent  year.  The  exports  of  hides,  in  1849,  were  138,838  pieces  to  the  Uuited 
Stated,  or  about  one-half  of  the  whole  export.  The  importations  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  butter,  candles,  codfish,  cordage,  flour  (1^7,000  bbls.  out  of  244,- 
000),  hams,  cotton  manufactures,  beef  and  pork,  paper,  pepper,  resin,  tea,  wax, 
Ac.  Foreign  countries,  however,  contribute  vastly  more  than  ourselves  to  the 
commerce  of  Rio. 

BAY  AND   CITY  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIBO. 

The  bay,  studded  with  picturesque  islands,  circles  up,  bold  and  beautiful, 
some  thirty  miles  into  the  main  land.  The  shore  presents  a  glittering  beach, 
which  retreats  into  the  green  recesses  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  is  there  overhung  by 
some  stupendous  cliff,  which  throws  its  dark  shadows  below.  The  whole  bay 
is  like  a  resplendent  lake  looking  to  heaven  amid  Alpine  pinnacles.  High  above 
all  soars  the  steep  Corcovada,  where  plays  the  first  blush  of  morn,  and  where 
the  dying  day  lingers  ;  while  the  Organ  mountains,  with  tlieir  sharp  peaks,  pour 
down  the  harmony  of  the  winds.  All  between  these  lofty  barriers  and  the  quiet 
bay  presents  a  forest  of  fantastic  cones,  while  swinging  depths  of  shade  wav6 
over  the  glad  rills  that  leap  down  their  sides  and  make  music  at  their  base.  It 
would  seem  as  if  a  volcano  had  thrown  up  these  hills  in  a  frolic  ;  or,  as  if  some 
Titanic  spirit,  imbued  with  a  love  of  the  wonderful,  had  baen  permitted  to  work 
out  its  conceptions  in  these  wild  shapes. 

The  city  descends  from  mountain  coves  to  the  strand  of  the  bay,  like  a  spread- 
ing stream,  which  encounters  here  a  rolling  hill  aird  there  a  projecting  bluff. 
Some  of  the  elevations  are  crowned  with  public  edificct — but  no  princely  palaces, 
gorgeous  dome  or  glilterine  spire,  strongly  arrests  tlie  eye.  The  architecture  of 
man  here  is  so  inferior  to  that  of^nature,  it  ought  to  inake  an  apology  whenever 
it  shows  itself.  It  is  like  the  tent  of  an  Arab  throwing  its  dirty  cone  beneath 
the  magnificent  umbrage  of  the  palm.  It  is  said  the  genius  of  a  people  is  in 
harmony  with  the  scenery  in  the  midst  of  which  they  have  been  reared  ;  but 
here  is  scenery  that  might  almost  throw  sunbows  over  the  dreams  of  the  dead, 
and  architecture  somber  enough  to  send  even  a  Quaker  to  sleep.  Such  is  the 
aspect  of  the  city,  as  s*een  from  our  frigate,  swinging  at  her  anchors  in  front  of 
the  imperial  palace.  A  nearer  view  may  possibly  bring  out  some  concealed 
beauty.  But  cities,  like  fashionable  women,  are  apt  to  betray  their  charms  at 
the  first  blush. 

CoMPARATivx  tablo  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  during  the  years  1847, 
1848  and  1849,  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  upon  the  average  of  the  three  years : 


COFFXX. 

Bags. 

January, 119,688 

February, 159,692 

March, 123,416 

April, 169,424 

May 106,721 

June, ^ 101.823 

July, 107,96.3 

August •  l»i7,600 

September, 77,667 

October •  120.077 

November, 142,953 

December, 67,156 


SUGAR. 

Ca$ei. 
701 
131 
870 
829 
325 
187 
245 
94 
825 
473 
490 
803 


HIDES. 

25,156 
22,988 
65,576 
41.112 
36,C57 
8,543 
11,537 
28,1U9 
29,082 
17,055 
27,<;i3 
10,840 


BOKWB. 

14,895 
83,082 
50.268 
56,941 
16,884 
16,256 
44.906 
32,963 
12.609 
16,650 
22,881 
17,471 


UCB. 

Bagt. 

1,056 

890 

1,794 

2,581 

4,810 

1.80S 

1,41<I 

727 

776 

1.019 

1,778 

1,663 


Year 


1849, 1.46.3.9^0 

1848 1,710,707 

1847, 1,641,560 

Statemknt  of  the  quantity  of  manufactured  cottons.  linens,  silks  and  woolens,  receired  from  each 
of  the  principal  contributing  countries,  from  1847  to  1849: 


6,979 
6,S48 
8,311 


313,359 
327,t05 
274,604 


385,686 
2{55,527 
447,t07 


20,717 

9,808 

20,021 


PACKAOKS. 

Cbtton*.        •             1847.  1848.  1849. 

Great  Britain, 27,962  18,217  19,6€6 

United  States, 6,866  6.545  6.705 

France, 2,117  1,768  2.055 

Hanse  Towns, 612  395  414 

Belgium, -.     762  421  302 


lAnttii. 

Great  Britain, 1,663  1,160  569 

Portugal, 107  166  85 

Trance, 63  80  50 

Hanae  Towns, 60  26  *     iS 


PACKAOES. 

fHlkt.                         1847.  1848.  1849. 

Grtat  Britain, 3(2  224  194 

France COS  383  383 

Hanpe  Towns, 33  40  63 

Sardinia. 34  35  32 

Belgium, S3  37  24 

.Spain .38  63  24 

UniUHl  States, 25  35  14 

WooirHs. 

Groat  Britain, 4,172  2,f,26  1,594 

Frsncc 743  579  616 

Hanse  Towne, 157  120  161 

fielgioiD}^ ^     48  80  60 


The  MtportaUon  of  the  first  sii  moiUha  of  1850  (FiU  ho  iinineasurablj  rtort  of 
tbiiin  the  lame  period  o{^IB49.  but  lo  what  extent  it  is  not  |ioB»ib1e  to  Btste; 
nor  can  anjr  ealiniate  be  made  for  «omc  few  months,  as  ihls  'wiU  prIncipHlly  ile- 
p«ad  upon  the  quantity  of  new  coffee  which  ma;  be  receiviid  bj  the  end  of  May 
or  bwinoing  of  June. 

748,0X1  bsas  wn  Hhippe.l  by  seven  houses ;  Ijie  name*  of  llie»o.  and  thequoo- 
II  diipped  by  each  of  Ihcra  during  the  lut  three  Ji»ta,  are  as  foUowa : 


5,  STATISTICS  OF  THE  KEPUBLIC  OF  LIBERIA.* 
EiTBn. — The  extent  of  the  republic  of  Liberia,  on  the  western  coa»t  of  Affi- 
ea.  «ai  thus  ilvGiied  at  a.  ri-ceiit  meeting  of  her  legislature :  commencing  at  the 
moQlb  of  the  tiranJ  Ca|>e  Mount  river,  on  tlie  norlJi-wegt.  it  runs  due  south -eaat 
to  Grand  S«tcra,  in  4°  41'  norlh  latitude,  and  fi°  U'  west  loiigitude  from  Oram- 
vkb  :  Uie  mean  pnnllcl  di^tunce  from  the  ocean  bcin^  forty-five  miles,  and  the 
lanalh  of  coast,  from  Cape  Mouut  to  Qmnd  Seetere,  beiug  eiatiinated  at  four  hun- 
drrtf  miles.  The  right  of  possession  and  jiiri»diel ion  over  all  this  line  hae  been 
ptrthaieA- Irom  Iha  native  pronriclora  bv  the  American  Cotuniznlion  Soi^icty. 
For  >ome  time  past,  vigurouit  enorts  have  Wen  made  to  procure  tlie  Qollinas  ter- 
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ritorf.  Thia  tract  of  conotiy  ia  tmmediatelj  welt  of  Oape  Uonnt,  and  is  noted 
ai  one  of  the  chief  poiots  for  Ehippitig  the  poor  victims  of  the  ekve  trade.  It 
is  thought  that  there  ^111  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  securing  it,  as  soon  sa  the 
necessary  means  are  received  for  the  purpose. 

FoFL'LATioN. — The  iohsbitants  of  Liberia,  emigraots  from  the  United  States 
and  their  children,  number  four  t]:iouB]Uid.  To  the^e  may  be  added  about  one 
thousand  natives,  civilized  aad  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  polls  and  the 
rights  of  citizenship  in  general.  The  natives,  residing  on  land  owned  by  th> 
republjc,  and  directly  amenable  to  its  lavs,  are  estimated  at  from  £ftecn  to 
twenty-five  thousand.  The  population  of  the  allied  tribes  in  the  interior,  who 
are  bound  bj  treaty  to  abstain  from  the  slave  trade,  under  penalty  of  death,  is 
not  accurately  known,  but  mav  be  safely  estimated  at  two  buudrea  thousand. 

Towns  anu  SETrLiiiH>-iB.— Monrovia,  on  the  south  side  of  CapeUesurado,  liear 
the  north-western  boundary  of  Liberia,  is  the  capital  and  chief  place  of  trade- 
population,  one  thousand.  The  other  ports  aro  Marshall  and  Tormington,  on 
the  Jank  river;  Edina,  Beiley  and  Rosenberg,  un  the  Saint  Joho's  river; 
Bassa  Cove  and  Cresson,  on  the  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  lost  naniod  river, 
and  Oreeuville,  Blue  liatre,  Louisiana,  Sin ol  and  Reedville.on  or  near  the  Sinoe 
river.  The  more  inland  towns  are  Caldwell,  New  Georgia,  Millfiburg,  Ken- 
tucky, White  Plains  and  Heddington,  on  the  Saiut  Paul's  river. 

Pboductions  of  thi  Soil. — Coffee,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice,  indigo,  Indian  com, 
potatoes,  yams,  cassadas,  bananas,  arrowroot,  nuts  of  almost  all  varieties,  castor 
oil  beans,  ginger,  pepper,  cocoa,  beans,  peas,  fruits,  are  various  and  abundant, 
and  raauy  other  tropical  productions, 

Eipoare. — The  chief  oiporls  are  camwood,  ivory,  palm  oil,  coffee,  ginger,  ar- 
rowroot and  pepper.  The  value  of  these  articles  annually  exported,  as  per  offi- 
cial returns,  is  near  $100,000. 

iKPOaia. — Tobaeco,  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds,  silks,  hardwore,  crockery  ware, 
and  flour,  beef.  pork,  bacon,  cheese,  soap,  candles,  ic,  are  imported  into  Libe- 
ria, principally  from  the  United  States,  to  the  amount  of  $1211,000  to  $150,000 
per  annum. 

Relioiovs  Aspect.— Churches,  28 ;  communicants,  2,000,  of  whom  TOO  are  na- 
tives and  recaptured  Africans. 

Education.— Schools,  W;  scholars,  670.  of  whom  SOO  are  native  AAicans. 
The  Sunday  schools  embrace  a  far  larger  number.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
higher  branches  of  e<lucatiuD  are  taught  in  tbe  Alexander  Hifjli  School,  at  Mod- 
roiia,  and  in  the  Metbudist  Conference  Seminaries,  at  Monrovia  and  White 
Plains. 

In  the  foregoing,  we  have  merely  given  the  statistics  of  the  new  republic,  as 
gleaued  from  official  sources.  They  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct.  Cape  Fal- 
mas,  being  a  separate  colony,  utider  the  auspices  and  entire  control  of  tne  Ma- 
ryland Stale  Colonization  ^ciety,  is  not  included,  in  any  way,  in  the  foregoing. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  not  a  white  person  in  Liberia  at  all  connected 
with  its  government,  Tbe  few  that  are  within  its  limits  are  ciclusivcly  occu- 
pied in  missionary  operations  among  the  natives.  Among  other  interesting  facts, 
the  colored  man  ia  there  working  out  the  problem  of  self- government.  Fast 
events  have,  so  far,  proved  his  entire  capability  ;  let  us  try  and  endeavor  to  re- 
move all  obstacles  from  his  path,  so  that  liio  trial  may  be  a  fair  one. 

6,  PRODUCTIONS  OF  CUBA. 
We  Lave  published  several  elaborate  articles  upon  this  island,  in  our  fint  eight 
volumes,  and,  more  particularly,  in  the  number  for  April,  1850. 
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DEPABTim  OF  AGKICULTURE. 

1.  COTTON— WHAT  TUE  LONDON  TIMES  THINKS  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN MONOPOLY. 
Tke  lav  of  xupiilj  and  demand  ia  Ihe  leTemge  wliicli  moves  Uio  comrtlcrcial 
yrot\ii.    When  an  iiidispeiiaable  orlidc  of  coiiHumption  becoineii  Bcaree.  Uio  t«1- 
de,  aa  m  nstunj  conaequeDcc.  rises  \a  tbe  market,  just  as  it  falU  in  value  when 
ll>ere  IB  a  superabu  ndBDce.    Applying  this  incoDtrovertible  fu;t  lo  cotton,  vou 
weuLl  iajBgine,  to  hear  ceilaia  anpicnt  perBonii  talk,  that  thej  desired  a  bill  of 
iDdictraent  against  tlie  whole  of  the  BouUierii  planters,  bvcause  thej  cannot  eon- 
tral  tilt  mtaoaf,  and  furniitb  abundance  of  raw  material  for  all  the  spiudles  in 
*■-  world.    These  grumblBra  forget  that  the  ijrowcr  can  no  more  reflate  the 
1  of  cotton  than  he  can  luetewut  the  Bunsfaine  which  feeds,  or  the  frost  which 
the  plant.     The  «outhemeiB  engaged  in  tho  cultivation  of  the  staple  might 


\ 


E^tA .        „  „  .     „ 

jiuUy  retort,  npon  the  lords  of  CattonoDolis.  in  the  laagusM  of  the  ancient  Briton 
"  If  Ctesar  can  hid«  the  sun  with  a  blaoket,  and  put  the  moon  in  his  pooket, 
well  pay  Uibole  to  him  for  light." 

At  ttie  same  lime,  when  the  equilibrium  of  prices  has  been  destroyed  by  ui 
unlooked-for  cnsualtv,  when  eiclnsive  dependence  upon  a  particular  country 
tat  u  essential  article  of  commerce  la  found  to  interfere  with  the  l^itLmatd 
coune  of  capital  and  labor,  it  becomes  not  ouly  necesaniy  but  imperative  to  look 
daewbere  for  a  supply  fully  equal  to  thu  reqairements  of  the  times,  so  as  to  be 
prDfided  for  every  contingency,  and  in  this  spirit  we  can  discern  nothing  \a 
cMMnre,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  much  to  commend,  in  the  pains  which  ai«  now 
tikaD  to  procure  a  supply  of  cotton  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  compens»t« 
fcr  Ihe  nnqnestionftble  deficieiicy  of  the  American  crop. 

Mnch  has  been  taid  and  written  about  the  capabilities  of  India  to  sand  as  u 
Bieb  cotloD  as  we  require,  and  lo  a  certain  decree  of  failh  in  the  capacity  of 
thai  countiy  may  be  traced  the  anxiety  with  whii;li  tlic  public  has  watched  the 
foRQUiun  of  loilian  raitwars.  and  the  eaj;;erness  with  which  their  progress  and 
comcdelion  have  been  regarded.  The  East  India  company  has  partaken  largely 
of  Ibis  feeting.  and  has  extended  a  helping  hand  ta  tno  companies  which  have 
Ukeu  the  field,  and  for  which  acts  of  paniameDt,  were  passed  in  tbe  last  ses- 
sion. One  of  llicne  companies  will  cut  a  line  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  ;  the  other 
a  line  from  Bombay  f)  Kalliar,  in  the  direction  of  tlie  great  cotton  field  of 
Qiiauls.  ThcH:  undertakings  may  be  regarded  as  in  practical  opemtioo,  tor  the 
Esst  India  company  has  guaranteed  a  dividend  on  the  outlay,  which  aaicea 
(heir  completion  a  matter  of  certainty.  A  third  line  from  Uadras  to  Arcot  ia 
■Ihj  plojccted;  but  whctlier  it  will  struggle  into  existence  is  at  present  some- 
~'liat  questionable.  Nevenhele^s,  irrnve  doubts  exist  whether  the  bei>i  internal 
■  -'       ' wuuTden, ■■ ■- =■'- 


enable  India  to  grow  cotlOD  in  quantities 
mfficient  to  aBecl  the  price  in  the  lioine  iiiarket.  At  present  India  grows  litUe 
iiwrr  than  is  required  lor  \U  on-n  cini'^nuiptiou  and  the  eiJKirt  trade  to  China; 
and  u  to  quality,  it  U  iinjK'Ssibli-,  nndcr  any  circuiDHlBnces,  that  tbe  cotton  of 
India  can  evcrcompcie  u  iih  tht*  loiii;  ?1.ipk-  of  America. 

Pkirt  Natal  is  also  mentioned  wiili  encouragement  Ba  acotlon  growing  district; 

but  the  nuallneas  of  the  popuUtiuu,  snd  the  fact  that  no  vesxel  has  ever  vet 

uiled  from  D'Urbau.  the  only  port  in  the  colony,  direct  to  England,  shows  that 

a  loiig  period  must  elapse  ere  its  developments  can  produce  tangible  results. 

The  moat  feasible  scheme,  of  the  manv  which  have  been  broached,  ir  ' 

■d  by  (he  owners 

□  iheir  petitions 


of  propirty  in  bnlish  Uuiana.      1  bo  West  limia  Asaocia- 

to  t'orliojueot,  as  well  as  in  their  inemoriul  to  the  colonial 
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out  JL  strong  case  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indies  generallj,  and 
.    Vttvi«tf«  ttK>re  A^pecially.    The  labor  question  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
>'^K<^  *tK(t<in  ditilcultiets.    fcvery  plan  adopted,  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
Ni^K-s  ;.H»pulaciou,  to  *iecure  a  sumciencj  of  labor  has  failed,  and  the  Association 
4«^   uivuji^h  Mr.  F.  Shand,  their  cliairman,  permission  to  engage  blacks  on  the 
vVkfc^NV  '»!  Africa  on  the  plan  which  the  British  factories  on  the  river  Bonny  adopt 
>*«vh  tho  natives  of  the  Kroo  coast,  namely  :  to  hire  them,  say  for  five  years — at 
'Jk-  oxjnration  of  which  time  they  can  return,  if  they  desire  it,  to  their  native 
iMumry.     In  the  estimation  of  many  persons,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  a  re- 
ncv^al  of  the  slave  trade;  but  if  similar  arrangements  were  permitted  in  the  case 
ol  iliv  CiH>lies,  and  in  the  one  referred  to  (that  of  the  Kroo  blacks),  we  can  see 
no  xulKcient  reason  why  precautions  might  not  be  taken  on  the  African  coast, 
iiei  well  Its  at  Dernerara,  to  protect  the  blacks,  who  might  willingly  enter  into 
these  en<;:agements,  from  the  possibility  of  wron^  or  injury.     To  no  "higher  prac- 
tical ond  could  the  naval  force  which  excites  Mr.  Hutt's  antipathy  be  directed, 
)Uid  under  judicious  regulations  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  labor- 
«>iH,  instead  of  being  deteriorated,  would  in  reality  oe  improved  and  elevated  by 
the  boon  which  the  West  India  Association  solicit  at  the  hands  of  government 
and  the  country.     If  the  experiment  were  tried  in  British  Guiana,  it  might,  if 
successful,  be  extended  to  the  West  India  islands. 

In  the  mean  time  the  southern  planters  of  America,  stimulated  by  the  prices 
which  now  prevail,  have  every  inducement  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
with,  if  possible,  increased  power  and  capital.  Probably  the  next  crop  may,  in 
its  amf>litude,  compensate  for  the  shortness  of  the  last  one,  and  tne  outcry 
which  now  exists  for  other  fields  of  cultivatioi^in  various  quarters  of  the  globe, 
Would,  in  the  event  of  such  a  result,  correspondingly  abate.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  they  will  read  the  signs  which  are  every  day  passing  around  them  very  im- 
perfectly, if  they  do  not  perceive  a  fixed  determination  on  the  part  of  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  this  country  and  its  government,  to  rely  less  excla- 
sively  than  heretofore  on  the  cotton  of  tne  United  States.    Kxperitntia  doccL 

8.  SUCCESSFUL  COTTON  PLANTING  IN  THE  POOR  LANDS  OF  SOUTH 

CAROLINA. 

Mr.  Glen,  of  Pendleton,  has  published  his  plan  of  culture : 
The  crop  of  1848,  he  made,  with  three  hands,  27,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton; 
and  this,  too,  from  twenty-five  acres  of  land.  Each  acre  making  over  1,000 
pounds.  Making  something  over  17  bags,  of  400  each,  or  six  bags  to  the  hand, 
besides  provisions  enough  for  his  family  and  stock.  His  farm  is  all  upland,  lies 
on  the  north  side  of  Threc-and-Twenty  Mile  creek,  seven  miles  east  of  Pendle- 
ton, and  was  purchased  by  him  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  at,  I  think,  four  dol- 
lars per  acre,  of  Col.  Hamilton. 

He  says  it  is  more  convenient  to  plant  in  the  middles,  but  better  to  plant  on 
the  old  bed.  When  he  manures  he  runs  a  furrow  on  the  old  bed,  puts  in  manure 
in  the  common  way,  throws  two  furrows  on  the  manure,  ond  lets  it  lie  till  plant- 
ing time.  At  planting  time  he  breaks  out  the  middle,  which  makes  his  ridges 
fresh  again.  But  when  he  plants  land  not  manured,  he  runs  no  center  furrow  to 
IhhI  on.  but  simply  laps  two  furrows  on  an  unbroken  ridge,  which  he  leaves 
hard;  this  he  does  early  in  the  spring,  and,  at  planting  time,  breaks  out  the  mid- 
dleH,  an  he  does  with  land  manured. 

HIm  planting  time  is  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  of  April,  which  he  does  by 
uiukini;  a  slight  furrow  on  the  ridge  with  a  small  ^ofer.  Then,  aft«r  the  seed 
iir4«  wi't  and  rolled  in  ashes,  he  has  them  dropped  in  the  furrow,  at  the  rate  of 
two  ImnheU  to  the  acre,  covers  with  a  board,  having  a  notch  cut  in  the  center, 
l^ud  (li'ii't  strike  off. 

Ho  iitMin  iw  the  eotton  is  up,  so  that  you  can  see  generally  along  the  row,  he 
ruuM  »Monii(l  it  with  a  plow,  with  a  board  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  dirt  awavfrom 
iW  V*'^»»'K  i'olton  and  let  the  sun  into  the  roots.  Then,  so  soon  as  the  third  leaf 
v^bM  ^'^  •***''*.,".  l"»"'*-'«.  l»«  l)egin8  to  hoe  to  a  stand,  and  lets  all  other  farm  busi- 
^^^,  wwit  tin  ho  tjetH  his  whole  crop  to  a  stand. 

'I^lio  Ihird  Itmf  IH  usually  seen  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  of  May,  and  by 
^^^  U^i  *'i .  M»Y  h«  han  it  all  brought  to  a  stand.  If  this  be  done  by  the  last  of 
)Ji«^,\  ^^  tl»»"ki»  hiM  crop  pretty  well  made. 
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Thinning  to  a  stand,,  he  means  to  bring  it  all  to  one  stock  in  a  place,  ten  i aches 
apart  on  poor  land,  fifteen  inches  on  better,  and  twenty  inches  on  rich  or  ma- 
nnred  land.    He  is  verj  particular  to  leav^e  no  more  than  one  stalk  in  a  place. 

The  first  hoeing  commences  with  the  appearance  of  the  third  leaf,  which  gen- 
eially  will  be  about  two  weeks  after  the  running  ronud.  This  hoeing  should 
leave  no  grass.  In  about  a  week  after  the  hoes  start,  the  plows  should  follow, 
and,  with  a  mold  board,  throw  about  as  much  earth  to  the  cotton  as  the  hoes 
hsTe  taken  awa^.  Then  the  buzzard  follows  and  bursts  out  the  middles.  He 
eontioues  working  in  the  same  way  throughout  the  crop,  that  is,  the  hoes  going 
before  and  the  plows  following,  and  lays  by  by  the  middle  or  20th  of  July.  He 
plants  the  white  seed. 

3.  HOW  COTTON  SHOULD  BE  PACKED. 

The  Sarannah  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  issued  the  following  circular  to 
planten: 

Satanitah,  April,  1850. 
^  The  attention  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  having  been  called  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rope  and  bagging,  as  well  as  to  the  form  of  packages  in  which  the 
eotton  is  received  at  this  port,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  follow- 
ing suffgestions: 

As  u^  price,  which  the  buyers  of  cotton  are  empowered  to  pay  for  the  article, 
anst  depend  upon  its  cost  of  delivery  at  the  consuming  markets,  and  as  that 
eoat  must  depend  upon  the  rate  of  freight,  order,  loss  in  weight,  ^c,  it  is  im- 
portant that  cotton  stiould  be  packed  so  as  to  go  forward  at  the  cheapest  {yossible 
hrigfat,  and  be  lauded  in  a  sound  condition.  Now  nearly  all  the  cotton  is  com- 
prassed  before  shipment ;  and,  as  the  more  weifi:ht  a  ship  can  carry  the  lower  the 
fanffht,  the  planter  derives  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction. 

Uniformity  of  package,  and  strength  of  rope  and  bagging,  are  great  requisites 
in  its  being  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  compass.  Jute  rope  is  almost  use- 
1«B  to  put  on  the  bags  again  ^ter  pre^sin^,  ana  the  buyer,  or  shipper,  of  the 
eotton,  must  pay  extra  for  new  ropes.  Thin  t)agging  bursts  under  pressure,  and, 
in  such  cases,  the  bales  must  be  covered  anew.  End  packed  bales  will  not  bear 
eonpressing,  as  the  cotton  is  forced  out  at  the  ends,  and  the  package  is  notcom- 
jnewed,  but  only  elongated. 

The  consequence  is,  that  bales,  in  light  bagging,  or  bound  with  jute,  grass  or 
Wk  rope,  or  end-packed,  are  likely  to  be  rejected  or  passed  over  by  the  buyer, 
particularly  in  a  dull  and  declining  market,  or  taken  only  at  a  disproportionate 
leductiou  in  price,  as  a  compensatiun  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  them.  For 
these  reasons,  it  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  the  planters  to  use  only  heavy  bag- 

fiiVf,  and  strone  hempen  rope,  and  a  screw  or  lever  press,  with  a  box  of  about 
fe  feet  four  inches  lung,  and  about  twenty  inches  wide,  and  to  put  on  not  less 
than  ^ve  bands,  though  six  would  be  preferable.  These  suggestions  are  the  re- 
mit of  experience  and  observation,  and  are  respectfully  offered  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  true  interests  of  the  planter,  and  calculated  to  do  what  all 
•hould  be  happy  and  proud  to  accomplisn,  viz.:  to  raise  the  standard  of  char- 
acter of  Oeoigia  cotton  in  whatsoever  market  it  may  show  itself. 

It  is  a  fit  occasion  to  congratulate  and  compliment  our  planting  friends  on 
what  they  have  accomplished,  iu  an  almost  incredibly  short  time,  in  changing 
their  pncking  from  round  to  square  bales,  improving  the  quality  of  their  cotton, 
and  almost  entirely  doing  away  the  reproach,  so  often  made  against  round  bales, 
of  being  falsely  packed.  Robert  Habedsham, 

Preset  of  the  Sav'h  Cham'r  of  Com. 

4.  CULTIVATION  OF  MADDER. 

FaoM  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  we  extract  the  following : 

T.  8.  Dunncll,  Esq..  of  Providence,  writes  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of 
madder.  1  feel  that  the  cultivation  of  madder  directly  concerns  the  agricultur- 
ists of  our  country  ;  the  annual  consumption  of  which,  in  the  United  States, 
bids  fair,  at  no  very  distant  day,  to  rival  that  of  France  or  Great  Britain. 

A  few  facts  will  convince  you  that  our  agriculturists  cannot  give  too  much, 
or  too  prompt^  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  invaluable  tinctorial  root 
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France  is  the  principal  madder  growing  country,  althongli  Holland  and  tlie 
Levant  produce  large  quantities.  The  late  revolution  iu  France,  and  other 
causes,  not  only  stopped  the  consumption,  but  also  the  productiv)n,  of  madder. 
No  madder  was  planted.  Hence  it  nas  become  extremely  scarce.  Meantime, 
order  has  been  restored,  and  not  only  in  France  and  England,  but  also  in  this 
country,  a  more  prosperous  state  oi  affairs  has  started  all  the  establishments 
into  operation  again.  The  consumption  of  madder  has  suddenly  doubled,  and  the 
prices,  which  before  ranged  from  nine  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  now  average 
irom  thirteen  to  sixteen,  and  must  go  higher.  Under  these  circumstances  mad- 
der cannot  fail  to  be  a  most  profitable  crop — much  more  so  than  tobacco,  I  should 
suppose.  There  is  no  soil  in  France  comparable  to  some  of  ours  for  fertility, 
and  no  climate  in  France  which  cannot  be  found  within  our  borders.  I  learn 
that  madder  of  a  first  rate  quality  is  now  cultivated  in  smaU  quantities,  for 
domestic  purposes,  on  the  plantations  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  (in  Ohio  iilso, 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  to  some  extent  in  this  State,  in  a  few  localities). 
The  experiment  is  now  so  certain  to  succeed,  if  taken  hold  of  with  spirit  and 
determination,  that  there  ought  to  be  twenty  thousand  acres  put  under  cultiva- 
tion immediately,  so  that  we  may  not  only  keep  at  home  the  immense  sums 
which  are  now  going  abroad  for  this,  our  principal  dyeing  material,  but  also,  in 
a  few  years,  be  able  to  supply  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  even  France  her- 
self, with  madder,  as  well  as  with  wheat,  corn  and  tobacco. 

In  the  Patent  OflSce  Report  of  1847,  an  article  on  the  cultivation  of  madder, 
by  M.  B.  Bateham,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  gives  the  method  of  cultivation, 
the  process,  <fec.  It  takes  three  years  before  the  crop  is  ready  to  be  gathered. 
Mr.  Joseph  Swift,  near  Birmingham,  Ohio,  raised  two  thousand  pounds  p^ 

acre,  for  which  he  received  fifteen  cents  per  pound, -. . .  .$300 

The  expense  of  working  the  land  for  the  three  years, 75 

Use  of  land,  $4  a  year, 16 

Grinding  and  packing, 9=100 

$200 
Mr.  Smith  believes  that  the  yield  per  acre  may  be  increased  to  three  Uiousand 
pounds  per  acre. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  madder  is  river  bottom  land,  a  deep 
rich  loam  with  a  large  portion  of  vegetable  matter,  not  wet  or  liable  to  be  over- 
flowed, l^e  also  thinks  that  soils  containing  lime  will  produce  a  better  quality 
of  madder  than  such  as  are  destitute  of  lime.  The  land  shoilld  be  free  as  pos- 
sible from  grass  or  weeds,  stones,  <tc.,  and  if  cultivated  in  hoed  crops  for  a 
year  or  two  previous,  all  the  better.     [See  Patent  Office  Report,  1847,  p.  456.] 

The  above  communication  referred  to  next  board  of  officers,  with  a  recommen- 
dation that  a  premium  be  offered  for  the  cultivation  of  madder. 


5.  THE  INTEREST  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  importance  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  every  country  in  the  world  has 
been  frequently  discussed.  Agriculture  is  the  first,  the  greatest,  and  the  mt»8l 
important  of  all  other  persuits.  It  is  the  source,  the  fountain,  which  supplies 
the  streams  of  manufactures  and  commerce  with  material.  Without  it,  all  other 
interests  would  virtually  cease.  The  nececessity,  then,  of  aiding  and  promot- 
ine^  this  great  foundation  of  our  national  wealth  must  be  apparent  to  all.  The 
Washington  Union,  of  a  late  date,  in  an  article  comparing  the  importance  of 
agriculture  with  other  interests,  says  : 

"  In  every  country  agriculture  is  the  great  and  transcendent  interest,  employ- 
ing more  capital,  more  persons,  and  sustaining  more  than  all  other  interests 
combined,  it  is  even  so  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  appears,  from  a  synoptical 
table  added  to  "  Sparkman's  Analysis  of  the  Occupations  of  the  People,"  that 
the  following  are  the  amounts  of  capital  employea  in  the  various  interests  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Iredana  : 


In   Agriculture, £2,000,(X:0,000 

In  Manufacturea,  ris., 24,500,000 


Cotton,. 

Woolen,. 

Linen,.... 

Silk, 

Lace, 


16,500,000 
7,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000^000 


Hose, 

All  other  articles,. 


1,000,000 
23,000,000 


78,000,000 


Mining  interest, 28,723,000 

Slipping  interest, 8^72,210 
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a  the  United  Kingdom  oveii,  sgricullnie  is  llic  ^rcnt  and  p: 


il  hw  been  sn  Ere 
Aeriniltnre.  in  every  country, 

nediev*)  »ge  uf  tlia  world. 


,d  it  is 


6.  SUGAR— ITS  PRODnCTION  AND  HISTORY. 
We  have,  during  the  lost  four  ycurs,  presented  Co  tlie  readers  of  tlic  Coniincr- 
citl  Beview  a  great  voj-ietj  uf  papers,  more  or  less  elnboratc,  upun  [Jie  culture, 
aanobclure,  consuinplion,  trade,  eta.,  uf  sugar,  vjeved  in  every  point  of  view, 
nd  tnan  the  best  infonned  aod  accurate  aourees,  at  home  or  abroad.  Nearly 
(Teiy  month  ire  have  added  to  tUe  fuUaess  aod  copiuuBiieaa  of  these  invostiga- 
tioni,  nntil  the  rcault  has  beeorno  almost  complete,  in  every  particular,  aud  tc- 
quitea  nothing  more  liian  tu  fuUaw  the  indiutry.  in  all  iu  agricultural  or  Dianu- 
hcturin^  amcIioratiouB,  imparted  by  the  hand  of  skill,  or  science,  in  the  future. 
W«  shall  perform  this  work  with  mioutenesB,  and  show  the  gradual  progress 
' '  h  the  staple  is  making  in  the  different  sectione'of  the  Uniau,  a*  well  as  io 
tht  world  at  large.  In  particular,  we  would  call  attention  to  Mr.  Benjamin's  pa- 
,  pw,  in  oor  first  volume,  on  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  also  to 
Mr.  yorstiillB,  Mr.  Valcour,  Aimca  and  others,  in  our  third  and  fourth  volnmus; 
Ifcotc-ptlblicalion. complete,  of  Dr.  Evans's  great  work  upon  sugsr,  in  ouraiith 
•dluiM,  and  Che  process  □(  UelaenB,  a  most  important  document,  in  our  sixth 
ud  figfath  volumes . 

Erery  day  brings  new  evideuccs  of  the  extension  of  the  sugar  culture  in  our 
wmitfT.  In  those  parishes  of  Louisiana  which  have,  hitherto,  been  exclusively 
uVm,  the  RobstitntiuD  of  this  alaplo  is  becoming  rapid,  and  can  only  be  checked 
by  ■  rise  in  the  value  of  its  rival.  Texas,  with  her  abundant  sugar  lands,  has, 
"  r,  npward  of  forty  estates  in  operation,  and  produced,  last  year,  oveit  ten 
1  bhds.  The  culture  is  reviving  in  Florfda,  and  being  adopted,  on  a 
nail  scale,  in  ports  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
Doabtleas,  the  iueecurity  of  the  Innds,  upon  the  Mississippi,  vriU  exercise  an  ad- 
vene inflaence.  We  have  seen  intelligent  gentlemen,  from  the  vicinities  of  Vera 
Cna,  who  Btal«  t^at  gruat  improvemeuts  are  taking  place  in  the  Meiiaan  crops, 
ml  Mr,  Poinsett  Ktalod,  some  months  ago,  in  our  Review,  that,  under  a  better 
^Tonment,  the  competition,  from  this  source,  would  be  very  considerable.  The 
aup  in  the  Briliih  West  Indies  continues  to  decline,  while,  in  the  Spanish  col- 
aain.the  reverse  ia  the  case.  Should  Cuba  become  independent,  or  be  attached 
(p  the  United  States,  it  is  not  improbable  her  present  crop  Would  lie  doubled. 
]|  is  DOW  more  than  twice  that  of  Louisiana.  The  conaumptiou  of  sugar,  all 
.  tte  World  over,  ia  increasing,  and  is  stimulated  by  greater  cheapncas,  growing 
I  Ml  «f  rapid  improvements  in  the  culture  and  manufacture.  In  the  reault.  the 
'  «B(V  ftom  eane,  from  its  superiority  and  economy,  will  drive  out  the  compcti- 
Um  of  ihal  from  tlie  beet  and  other  plants.  For  the  crop  of  Ouba,  and  of  the 
warU,  Me  tlic  number  of  Review  for  Juno,  and  table  in  the  present  number. 

The  Wtstufa  Ocmocrttt,  at  Alexandria.  Louisiana,  ia  publishing  a  series  of  pa- 
pBs  upon  the  cxtcnaion  of  sugar  culture  in  the  parish  of  Rapides,  which  ale 
*c»y  Interesting.  This  is  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  staple.  It  appears 
Ifcit.  at  a  very  early  period,  alti'nipts  were  made  near  TfatchilocheH,  but  without 
mceoB.  In  1634  Timothy  Flint  suggested  the  sugar  culture  in  this  region.  In 
1833  General  Thomas  made  the  eiperimunt.  ond  continued  it  four  yeuP",  produc- 
ing, U  Uil,  three  hundred  and  three  bhds.    F,  A.  Bynum,  George  U^rdun,  John 
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G.  Young  and  William  Dun  woody,  also  attempted  it  An  extraordinary  frost, 
the  low  price  of  sugar  aud  inflation  of  cotton — the  deficiency  of  machinery  ren- 
dering slow  the  process  of  manufacture — attended  to  discourage,  and,  at  last,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  experiments.  Things  so  remained  until  1845,  when  E.  H. 
Flint  set  the  ball  again  in  motion.  He  built  a  splendid  sugar  house,  made  one 
hundred  and  sixty  hhds.,  and  seed  for  two  hundred  acres  in  1847.  Out  of  this 
seed,  ifec,  the  crop  was  five  hundred  and  forty -one  hhds.,  and  in  lt48,  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-four  hhds.  That  of  1849  was  lost  by  the  overflow.  The  av- 
erage yield  was  two  hhds.  an  acre  for  plant  cane,  and  one  hhd.  for  rattoons. 
This  gentleman  deserves  the  highest  honor  for  his  liberality  and  public  spirit 
The  total  crop  of  Rapides,  last  year,  was  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  hhds.,  made  by  the  following  persons:  Calhoun,  Compton,  Wilson, 
Bullard,  Bryce,  Seip,  Archinard,  Flint,  Overton  &  Prescott,  Baillio^  Williams, 
Flower,  Moore,  Burgess,  MuUiolland,  Carnal,  Martin,  Clarke,  Waters,  Wells, 
Scott,  Crouch,  Pearce,  Tanner,  Stafford,  Cheney,  Chambers,  Gould  <fe  Andebert, 
Carlin,  Lambeth  &  Maddox,  Bennett.  There  are  eleven  other  planters  who  will 
make  sugar  next  year,  viz.:  WiUiams,  Texhada,  Gordon,  Bonner,  Chambers, 
Linton,  Chase  <fe  Mathews,  Pearce,  Curiton,  Cheney,  Wright.  Four  planters  will 
produce  the  year  after,  viz.:  Blanch ard,  Linton  <&  Brothers,  Pearce  &  Stewart, 
Taylor. 

We  have  before  us  the  admirable  compilation,  made  by  Mr.'Champomier,  of 
the  pugar  crop  of  Louisiana  in  1849-50.  It  is  a  beautiful  pamphlet,  printed  at 
The  office  of  our  friends  of  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current.  The  price  is  five 
dollars,  which,  when  one  considers  the  immense  pains  and  labor  required,  the 
enormous  expense  and  small  sale,  will  appear  very  reasonable.  Mr  Champo- 
mier  deserves  every  success,  and  should  be  rewarded  by  the  support  of  the  whole 
planting  interest.    His  past  labors  have  been  appreciated  at  Washington. 

Without  interfering  with  the  copy-right  of  this  pamphlet,  but  rather  to  infla- 
ence  its  extension  and  sale,  we  will  digest  a  few  particulars,  showing  its  char- 
acter, &c.,  having,  in  our  last  number,  extracted  from  the  Bulletin  some  of  its 
statistics. 

The  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  on  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  from  fifty-seven 
miles  below  New  Orleans  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  above;  on  Red 
river,  including  Rapides  and  Avoyelles,  the  last  of  which  produced,  last  yeair, 
3,874  hhds;  on  bayous  La  Fourche  and  tributaries,  bayou  Terrebonne,  Little  and 
Great  Caillou,  bayou  Black,  Teche,  Sale,  Atchafalaya  and  tributaries,  Berwick 
bay,  bayou  Bceuf;  bayou  Vermilion;  the  prairies  of  St.  Martin,  Vermilion,  etc.; 
Saint  Landry,  Calcasieu,  bayou  Courtableau,  Toulouse,  etc.,  etc.  Whole  num-^ 
ber  of  sugar  parishes,  24;  number  of  sugar  houses,  1,536;  number  by  steam,  865; 
the  rest  by  horse.  Crop  ltr49-50,  247,923  hhds.,  or  269,769,000  lbs.,,  including 
cistern  bottoms,  used  by  the  refiners.  This,  at  an  average  of  3}^  cents,  amounts 
to  $9,441,915;  the  quantity  of  molasses  was  12,000,000  gallons,  at  20,  which 
amounts  to  $2,400,000;  total,  $11,841,915,  or  an  average  to  each  of  the  1,455 
workriir  Bugar  houses  of  $8,148.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  number  of  slaves 
employed,  though  the  reader  will  find,  in  vol.  vi,  page  456,  of  the  Review,  some 
interesting  calculations  in  this  particular.  Sixty-two  new  plantations  will  pro- 
duce next  year,  and  nineteen  the  year  after.  This  latter  number  will,  no  doubt, 
be  n:uch  increased.  The  overflow  on  the  Mis-^^issippi  and  Red  rivers,  hist  year, 
shortened  the  crop  near  20,000  hhd'^.,  and  will  be  greatly  felt  for  several  years 
to  coiue.    St.  Mary's  produced  the  largest  number  of  hhds.~24,000  and  over. 


Tb  cordiBll;  recommend  Mr.  Cbarapomipr'a  pamphlet  to  every  roadi-r  of  the 
Bemv.  uid  i-ipresa  our  high  iodeblednesR  lo  him  for  a  copy,  aud  for  fJie  priT- 
ilege  uf  making  the  above  general  Malciueols  upon  tiisaiiLhority.  The  plattters 
•nd  mcrcbxDts  uf  Lnuieiana  sliould  tahe  pride  in  aupparting  au  antiuul  publi- 
4)  valuable.  Ve  extmct,  in  concluaion,  his  inslruclive  remarks,  upon  the 
NMnbulioD,  mode  bjr  Louisiana,  to  the  industry  of  the  nation : 

TT  tuva  bvfi]  [mt  up,  In  thin  SUtr,  iiln»  lS4fl,  fnrlnilltiff  tb«  yrfpent  jfor,  oDt  Ion  than 
...  --_LT  mlLl» and  vnglnt'i,  rumi'bitd  bj  tb» MlDwlDg RinddriM,  rlMz  Cincinnati  Ibuodrk-*^, 

^ ...... «.t .  n_  ^  "■-mpn  »  Totton  J— lioiiiilim»euu»i»pp«r»tii>llii» 

unJorrnntnA.  far  the  nBliie  crop,  ftiraorlD, 
ivrtupa  inom;  Kii'lmioiid  (Vl) ItaondiT-^.  R.  AodeiwD,  pnwrleUr.T:  BtlUmuni  (Hd.) fbait- 
■"—  -WrII.  t  Hilirr,  ptdprlcUin,  i;  LontovlllolKj.j'Boa'liT' — Jmdm  CnjTf,  proprietor,  a :  Bells- 
IrbD  workf  (Ai^rn,  L».)3p  llwnlK  fbniMtiT,tir«tTUL — allTMltr  BvnnettipntprlMor,  0:  Lfcdi 

Ko.elWl™W«lii,or»>wTMl.-6ia«»inui.»«l.n»)DM,8BB. 

at,  »  good  nambrr  D(  tkuudi  puii,  tod  •  conildersblii  qoimttt)' oT 
ftninun't  pAb^nt  fUriBfrt,  vt»por»1iDg  ubd  grumUtlDK  pan^  Pbiihlfllpbln  hffl  fumisbtfd,  and 
taq*  tiimlthliiK.  iiipmlui,  ■blab  I  bate  loittlKbtDt  making  in  anngst*  alStt  mill!  and  en- 
llns,oI>!iiFli,  atliasl,  1X1  biTii  nplKcd  old  onw  A  gnat  many  horM-powiir  tnlUa  tuvetna 
■adi  brtbraboir  naiDcd  RniDdclfii,  mors  uarUEUIatljbjrGQoilliw.aii^f.  and  S-BenDrtt.  How- 

■|wfcly(!  -.  tbe  npairf  Ui«j  bin  u>  make  evory  aruonl  mure  panlcnlarij  durinif  i^DdLg,  wbsB 
> lilt II  (0  frnjueuUy  axan  to  Ibe  minbiogry,  knpa  Ibem  U  work  day  ud  DigbL" 

We  append  from  an  able  English  vriter.  the  fulloving  historical  alcotch  of 
■upr,  which  the  reader  vill  observe  was  ivritten  as  long  agu  as  IB3'2  or  1833  ; 
bot  it  can  readilj  bi-  completed  to  date  by  inspection  of  the  eight  published 
Tolome*  of  oiu  Rericw  : 


The  histoTT  of  snMr  is  involved  in  a  great  deal  of  obscurity.  It  via  veiy 
inptrfectly  known  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Theophrastus,  vbo  liv^ 
•beu  three  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  tbe  Christiau  era,  the  first  writer 
vlicae  works  have  eome  dovn  to  ua,  by  vbom  it  i*  mentioned,  callii  it  a  tort  of 
"boDn-  extracled  from  canes  or  reeds."  Strabo  Btate*.  on  the  aulliority  of 
Vfsfcb an,  AJeiBn dor's  admiral,  that  "reeds  in  India  yield  honey  without  beea," 
And  9«ieca,  vho  was  pat  to  death  in  tbe  siity-fiftb  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
■Itudea  <Epis.  M)  to  Iho  siifrar  cane  in  a  manner  which  shows  lliat  he  knew 


T& 


4  the  •atientii.  OiaHcoridGs  and  Pliny  have  given  the  most  precise  descrip- 
■HD  of  sucar.  The  former  says,  it  is  "  a  sort  of  concreted  hooey,  found  upon 
tmca.  in  India,  and  Arabia  Felix :  it  is  in  consistency]  like  salt,  and  is,  like  it, 
btiule  between  tbe  teeth."  And  Hiny  describea  it  as  "  honey  collected  from 
unea,  tike  a  gnm,  wbite  and  brittle  between  the  teeth  :  the  largest  is  of  Ihe 
•in  of  a  haiel  nut :  it  is  used  in  medicine  only."  {Saccharum  r(  Jlrabia  fett, 
W  ImtAa  tiiu  bid  a  ;  est  auinn  mel  in  anmdimlna  etilcclum,  gummium  m  xfo 
laniJam,  dentlnu  frag  It,  arn  lUiimwm  nueit  accllana  magniludiju:,  ad  vudi- 
«>Mt  (•nhi-n  Vfuni  — Lib.  lit,  f.  8.) 
I  h  U  evident,  from  these  statements,  that  the  knowledge  of  tbe  Greeks  and 
BMaana.  with  respect  lo  tlie  mode  ofobtaiuiag  sugar,  was  singularly  injpcrfect. 
j    A<]r  appMr  lo  have  thought  that  it  was  found  adhering  to  the  cane^  or  ihnt 

it  haoed  flam  it  in  the  state  of  juice,  and  then  concreted  like  gum. 
I    I«Mfi  cKpreaaly  alludes  to  Iiidiaus  near  the  Ganges : 

Quinqae  bibunt  tenem  dulces  nb  arundiiie  succos. — Lib.  iii,  1.,  S37. 
'        Bnt  Iheu  BtalcmentB  arc  evidently  without  foundation.    Sugar  ca 

otaaintdfrom  the  cane  without  the  aid  of  art.    It  is  never  found  native.  Insiead 
,    offlowinf  dota  the  plant,  it  must  bo  forcibly  expressed,  and  then  subjocteJ  to  k 

nrictr  or  proceSEex. 
I  Dr.Vo^riv  conjcct'ircs,  apparently  with  much  probahilily,  that  tlie  sugar  de- 
•eribed  by  Pliar  and  Diowurides,  as  being  made  use  of  at  Hume,  was  sugar  ca'idy 
•(Mined  (rota  China.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only  sort  of  sugar  to  which  t'leii 
dcMriptJona  will  St  all  applv.  And  it  would  seem  UiBt  the  mode  of  prepor- 
ii^  sugar  candy  has  been  anderstuud  and  practiced  in  China  from  a  very  rem  ute 
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antiqaity ;  and  that  large  Quantities  of  it  have  been  in  all  ages  exported  to 
India,  whence,  it  is  most  probable,  small  (quantities  found  their  way  to  Rome. — 
( Treatiie  on  Sugar,  2rf  edit,  p.  66-71 .  This,  as  well  as  Dr.  Moseley's  treatise  on 
coffee,  is  a  very  learned  and  able  work.) 

Europe  seems  to  be  indebted  to  the  Saracens,  not  only  for  the  first  considera- 
ble supplies  of  sugar,  but  for  the  earliest  example  of  its  manufacture.  Having, 
in  the  course  of  the  ninth  century,  conquered  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Sicily  and  Crete, 
the  Saracens  introduced  into  them  the  sugar  cane,  with  the  cultivation  and  pre- 
paration of  which  they  were  familiar.  It  is  mentioned,  by  the  Venetian  his- 
torians, Uiat  their  countrymen  imported,  in  the  twelfth  century,  sugar  from 
Sicily,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  import  it  from  Egypt. — [Essai  de 
VHxMtorie  du  Commerce  de  VeniiCy  p.  100.)  The  Crusades  tended  to  spread 
a  taste  for  sugar  throughout  the  western  world  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  cultivated,  as  now  stated,  in  modem  Europe,  antecedently  to  the 
era  of  the  Crusades ;  and  that  it  was  also  previously  imported  hy  the  Vene- 
tians, Amalphitans,  and  others,  who  carried  on  a  commercial  intercourse, 
from  a  very  remote  epoch,  with  Alexandria  and  other  cities  in  the  Levant  It 
was  Certainly  imported  into  Venice  in  996. — (See  the  Essai,  Ac,  p.  70.)  The 
art  of  refining  sugar,  and  making  what  is  called  loaf  sugar,  is  a  modem  Euro- 
pean invention,  tne  discovery  of  a  Venetian  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  century. — (Mosely,  p.  66.) 

The  Saracens  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  into  Spain  soon 
after  they  obtained  a  footing  in  that  country.  The  first  plantations  were  at 
Valencia ;  but  they  were  afterward  extended  to  Granada  and  Murcia.  Mr. 
Thomas  Willoughby,  who  traveled  over  a  great  part  of  Spain  in  1664,  has  given 
an  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  sugar  plantations,  and  of  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  the  sugar. 

Plants  of  the  sugar  cane  were  carried  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  to  the 
Canary  Island  and  Madeira,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  it  has 
been  asserted  by  many,  that  these  islands  furnished  the  first  plante  of  the  sugar 
cane  that  ever  ^rew  in  America. 

But  though  it  is  sufficiently  esteblishcd,  that  the  Spaniards  early  conveyed 
plants  of  the  sugar  cane  to  the  new  world,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  notwithstand- 
ing Humbolt  seems  to  incline  to  the  opposite  opinion  (Essai  Politique  sur  la 
Nouvelle  Espagne. — Li  v.  iv,  c.  10),  that  this  was  a  work  of  superero^tion,  and 
that  the  cane  was  indigenous,  both  to  the  American  continent  and  island.  It 
was  not  for  the  plant  itself,  which  flourished  spontaneously  in  many  parts  when 
it  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  but  for  the  secret  of  making  sugar  from  it,  thac 
the  New  World  is  indebted  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  these  to  the 
natious  of  the  East. — (Sec  Lafitau  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  tome  ii,  p.  150 ;  Edwards's 
West  Indies,  vol.  ii,  p.  238.) 

Barbadocs  is  the  oldest  settlement  of  the  English  in  the  West  Indies.  They 
took  possession  of  it  in  1627,  and  so  early  as  1646  be^n  to  export  sugar.  In 
1676,  the  trade  of  Barbadoes  is  said  to  have  attained  its  maximum,  being  then 
capable  of  employing  four  hundred  sail  of  vessels^  averaging  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  burden. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  his  second  voyage,  and  was  first 
occupied  bv  the  Spaniards.  It  was  wrested  from  them  by  an  expedition  sent 
against  it  ^y  Cromwell  in  1656  ;  and  has  since  continued  in  our  possession, 
forming  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  our  West  Indian  colonies.  At  the  time 
when  it  was  conquered,  there  were  only  three  small  sugar  plantations  upon  it. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  English  settlers  from  Barbadoes  and  the 
mother  country,  fresh  plantations  were  speedily  formed,  and  continued  rapkUy 
to  increase. 

The  sugar  cane  is  said  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in  St.  Domineo,  or  Hayti, 
in  1506.  It  succeeded  better  there  than  in  any  other  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
Peter  Martyr,  in  a  work  publishedin  1530.  states,  Uiat,  in  1518,  there  were  twenty- 
eight  sugar  works  in  St.  Domingo  established  by  the  Spainiards.  "  It  is  marvel- 
ous,'' says  he,  *'  to  consider  how  all  things  increase  and  prosper  in  the  island. 
There  are  now  twenty -eight  sugar  presses,  wherewith  great  plenty  of  sugar  is 
made.  The  canes  or  reeds  wherein  the  sugar  groweth  are  bigger  and  higher 
than  in  any  other  place ;  and  are  as  big  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  higher  than  the 
stature  of  a  man  by  the  half.    This  is  more  wonderful,  that  whereas,  in  Valencia 
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in  Spain,  where  a.  great  qaxDlitj  of  Biigar  U  made  yearly,  whensoever  Iher 
typlj  Ihemseivca  to  the  griat  increase  tlieregf,  yot  doOi  crery  root  bring  forth 
aai  past  fire  or  mx,  or  at  most  serCD>  of  these  reeds  :  whereas,  in  St.  Damiugo, 
gM  mot  beomth  twentj;,  and  oftentimes  30." — Eng,  tram,  p.  172. 

9unr  from  St.  OominKD  formed,  for  a  verjr  Inag  period,  the  principnl  port  of 
aw  Eiirnpeu)  supplies.  Previously  to  ibi  devostitUon,  in  17!M,  no  (cirer  than 
■Izly-fivH  thouaaad  tons  of  sugar  were  exported  ftutn  the  French  portiou  of  Uu 

Sui:iu?ES  noTt  wtiexcs  thb  Scttlt  or  Suqah  is  Debivkd. — The  West  Indies, 

Snail,  Surinatu,  Java,  Maurilius,  Beneal,  Siam,  the  Isle  de  fionrlwD  and  Uie 

ifiaes.are  the  priocipal  sources  wjience  the  supplies  required  for  the  Eu> 

1  Mid  American  markuls  are  derived.    The  average  quanticies  eKpurled 

~me  eonntriea  during  each  of  Iha  three  years  *ndiug  with  1833,  were 

idlH,  Inclndiag  Demonini  and  Berbleo, 1KI.0B0 

, . jBioo , 

Vnasb.  DdIcIi  mhI  Smniab  Wut  lailirt, KflOO 

•^  —  .'. lifiOO 

Loaf  or  lamp  sugar  is  unknown  io  the  East — augar  cnndy  being  the  only  spe- 
cie* of  refined  sugar  that  is  made  u&e  oC  in  India,  China,  Ac.  The  manuraclara 
cf  sugar  candy  is  earried  on  in  Hindootttan.butthenniwHB  ia  extremely  rudu  ood 
inptnoct.  Id  China,  however,  it  is  mannfoctured  in  a  very  supErior  niattuer, 
tna  large  qaaoliticd  are  exported.  When  of  the  best  descriptioji,  it  is  in  large, 
wUW  crystals,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  article.  Two  sorts  of  sugar  candy  are 
■•1  with  at  Canton,  viz.;  Chinchewand  Canton — the  foraier  beine  the  produce 
aftbaproTinceof  Fukicn,  and  thelatiL-r,  as  its  name  implies,  of  l^at  of  CantoD. 
Tbe  Chindiew  is  by  far  the  beat,  and  ia  about  fifty  per  cent,  deojer  than  (he  oth- 
•r.  Chinese  sugar  candy  is  consumed,  to  the  almaat  total  exclusion  of  any 
"*''  ~  ~  cies  of  sugar,  by  the  Europeans,  at  the  different  settlements  throughout 
•ms  H>».  There  were  exported  from  Canton,  in  1631^3,  by  British  ships,  33,- 
IT9  piouls  (36,427  cwt.)  of  sugar  candy,  valued  at  ta43,0(j6,  and  60,627  picuU 
(T9J7S  cwt.)  of  clayed  imgar.  valued  at  S3I8,S5G  ;  and,  during  tbe  previous 
j(«i,  the  exports  were  about  fifty  per  cent,  greater  (see  yol\jme  i.  page  3t)2^-303). 
Tba  exporta  by  the  American  are  aleo  constdereble.  At  an  aven^,  the  exports 
of  mgix  from  Canton  may  be  taken  at  from  six  to  ten  thounaDdtons ;  but  of 
Ihu  onlr  a  tiaiil  quauti'ty  finda  its  way  to  Europe.  The  exports  from  Siam 
(ad  Cochin-China  are  ostiinited  at  about  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  tons. 

OomDW-rioH  o*  buoab  in  Eubopi.  ^. — Mr.  Cook  gives  the  foUowin  J  table  of 
Iks  importe  of  sugar  into  France,  and  the  principal  continental  port«,  iq  ItUl, 
1SS9  and  IH33,  and  of  the  stock  on  hand  on  the  31bC  of  Di'vemher  of  each  of 
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ma  table  doe*  not,  however,  give  the  imports  into  many  of  the  ports  of  the 

hnilisala  ;  but  the  consumption  of  Spain,  only,  has  been  estimated,  apparently 

on  pHHl  groundi<,  by  Montveran  [EshbI  de  SCatistique  eur  les  Colouics.  page 

M),Bll5S00.000  kifog,  (41.051)  tonsl.     this  may  appesr  large  for  a  country  in 

'of  Spain.Tint  the  quantity  is  deduced  from  comparing  the  iinpurlis 

orta ;  and  it  is  explained  partly  by  the  moderation  of  the  duties. 
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*£▼  hj  the  large  consumption  of  cocoa,  and  other  articles  that  require  a 
r«i^-^!<7tfiiaiiur  cuosujnptioo  of  ttugar.  Mr.  Cook's  table  also  omits  the  iinporta 
in*#  l<!rftoni.  Xaples,  ralermo,  auJ  other  Italian  ports.  Neither  does  it  give 
tiiix  i''j  S«ct»fa,  KoDigsbori|,  Ki^,  Stockholm,  Gottenburgh.  It  is,  be.«>ide8, 
%<»-?  t  ■fic'iit,  owiQ^  to  tmnshipmeuts  from  one  place  to  another,  accurately  to 
iK^-iiii.biv'  the  real  amount  of  the  imporU*.  On  tne  whole,  however,  we  believe 
Utti  w,*  shall  be  withiu  the  mark,  if  we  estimate  those  for  the  whole  continent 
jt  -r'.tt  :^^"0t)  to  310,000  tons,  including  what  is  sent  from  England. 

1*'k*  toilowing  table,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  exhibits  the  total 
iiif{>:^mpc:oa  of  colonial  ana  foreign  sugars  in  France,  at  different  periods,  since 
t-^SS.  with  the  population,  and  tlie  average  consumption  of  eacn  individual 
,^v  Xoutverau,  £s»sai  de  Statistique,  page  96,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 

}{''unt,  Omsumptinn.  Fmpulation.    Individual  Omnam^n. 

t?vi, 21,300,000  kilog.  23,C00,C00  .906  kUog. 

\«tH, 26,200,000    "  81,0C0  000  J^IZ    " 

MJ,' 16,COO,000    «  43.000000  *372    **    • 

VUo  u>  1?{l»,  ayerag*, 36,000.000    "  30,000.000  1.200    « 

l:*l»-l!«£J, 47.0W»,000    «  30,833,000  lii66    " 

l{4i:-lS:>4, 47,250,000    «  81,103,000  1.613    « 

Hfc:4-lS20 66,750.000    "  31.280.00*1  1.782    «* 

|s:.1i- lSi7 62.600  000    «  81625  000  1.976    « 

l«0, 67,250,000    «  31,845,000  2.126    " 

Thi><.  however,  is  independent  of  the  consumption  of  indigenous  sugar,  and 
of  the  jsuijar  introduced  by  the  contraband  trade,  both  of  whicli  are  very  consid- 
erable. The  entire  consumption  of  all  sorf.s  of  sugar  in  P'rance,  in  1832 — include 
iiig  t'orn  8,000,';00  to  9,000.0  0  kilog.  of  beet-root  sugar,  and  allowing  for  the 
quantity  fraudulently  introduced,  may  be  estimated  at  about  88,000,000  kilog., 
or  l'JJ,Oi)0,000  lbs.;  which,  taking  the  population  at  32,000,000,  gives  an  aver- 
age coiiNumption  of  six  pounds  to  each  individual — being  about  one-fourth  part 
of  the  con-sumption  of  each  individual  in  Great  Britain!  This  extraordinary 
diKcrvi>ancy  is  no  doubt  ascribable  to  various  causes  :  partly  to  the  greater  pov- 
erty ut  the  mass  of  the  French  people  ;  partly  to  their  sn)aller  consumption  of 
tea.  coffee,  punch,  and  other  articles  that  occasion  a  large  consumption  of  sugar; 
and  partly  and  principally,  perhaps,  to  the  oppressiveduties  with  which  foreign 
au^ai>  art*  loaded,  on  their  being  taken  into  France  for  home  consumption. 

The  Vuiicd  States  consume  from  70,000  to  80,000  tons ;  but  of  these  from 
)0,UCK)  to  411,000  tons  are  produced  in  Louisiana. 

AlK)Ut  170,000  tons  of  sugar  are  retained  for  liome  consumption  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  17,000  tons  in  Irelfmd.  exclusive  of  about  12,000  tons  of  bastard,  or 
inferior  sugar,  obtained  by  the  boiling  of  molasses  ;  and  exclusive,  also,  of  the 
refuse  sugar  and  treacle  remaining  after  the  process  of  refining. 

Oi»  the  whole,  therefore,  we  believe  we  may  estimate  the  aggregate  consump- 
tion of  the  continent,  and  of  the  British  islands,  at  about  500j)00  tons  a  year; 
to  which  if  we  add  the  aggregate  consumption  of  the  United  States,  Turkey,  dec., 
the  aggregate  will  be  nearly  equivalent  to  the  supply.  The  demand  is  rapidly 
iucreating  in  most  countries;  but, as  the  power  to  produce  sugar  is  almost  illim- 
itablo.  no  permanent  rise  of  prices  need  be  lookeiif  for. 

Taking  the  price  of  sugar  at  the  low  rate  of  £1  4i.  a  cwt.,  or  £24  a  ton,  the 
|Miiue  cost  of  the  article  to  the  people  of  Europe  will  be  £12,000,000  ;  to  which 
«bddiug  75  per  cent,  for  duty,  its  total  cost  will  be  £21,000,000.  This  is  suffi- 
V4V1U  lo  prove  the  paramount  importance  of  the  trade  in  this  article.  Exclusive, 
Kv^v^vvoi'.  of  sugar,  the  other  products  of  the  cane — as  rum,  molasses,  treacle, 
^v  uro  t»f  very  great  value.  The  revenue  derived  by  the  British  treasury,  from 
luut  «>ul,v,  amounts  to  nearly  £1 ,600,000  a  year. 

)S«iiuHkMHiVK  Coxsi'MPTio.v  OF  SuoAR  IN  Grkat  Britain. — We  are  not  aware  that 
Uk.M«'  no  any  authentic  accounts  with  respect  to  the  precise  period  when  sugar 
ii'«i  W»>t;«iu  (o  b(i  UHed  in  England.  It  was,  however,  imported,  in  small  quanti- 
«4\  1.  b>  (Kit  VrnnliauH  and  Genoese,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;t 
W«  Wuvv  wa«  than,  and  long  after,  the  principal  ingredient  employed  in  sweet- 

'  vv-iti«vuUl  ■\Hlrlli  Aixt  rmpfre. 

.-  .  -^  UtM^'u'a  xivt'M  «M  (kimmerciode*  ^enetiani  (vol.  v,  ptf^  306),  there  h  an  account  of  a  iihtp- 
^\.  MM^'  '^l  \vmUh»  lUr  Kiiitlaod,  in  1319,  of  100,000  Sw.  of  sugar,  and  lO/MM)  lbs.  of  ■agar  candy. 
3^%  \»^^  ««Ml  W  iMkVo  how  brought  ttom  tho  LoTant. 
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Mi[ng  liquors  ani]  dishes.  Even  in  Iho  e«rlj-  pnrt  of  thn  scrontecnth  century, 
Uw  qtinulit;  of  aagar  iniporled  tba  vlt;  incun'iJorable.iiiid  it  wua  made  usenf 
0017  in  the  housen  ut  llin  rich  nnd  great.  It  wu  not  till  Iha  Inlter  pnrt  of  the 
Mnturf,  when  coffee  and  ten  Iitjj^an  lo  be  intrudiited,  that  sugar  eamu  into  gm- 
enl  dentuid.  In  ITtK),  the  qumitity  conBumed  was  sbout  IH.IHfO  tons,  or  23,- 
000.000  Iba,  At  this  moment,  the  eaniuinptioa  bns  inercHHcd  (bast  ardu  in  eluded) 
lo  above  1811,000  tonn,  or  more  than  4'Jii,U>IO,<l(Kl  tbn.;  so  thnl  Ru^ar  furnisnoton- 
'  10  of  the  principal  nrliclta  of  importation  and  sources  of  revenue,  but  an 
■rtaiit  ncicessBry  of  IJfc. 

uival,  however,  as  the  increase  in  the  nsa  of  sugar  ha!  certoinlj-  been,  it  may, 
Te  think,  be  easily  shown.  thM  the  demand  for  it  is  still  very  far  below  its  nat- 
wal  limit ;  and  thut.  were  tlie  existing  duties  on  this  arlicle  reduced,  and  the 
trade  placed  on  a  pmpr  footing,  its  eon^umption,  and  the  revemio  derived  tmsn 
It,  would  bo  grenlfy  iiicren-eil. 

Daring  the  Eisl  half  of  la.-<t  century, 
bid,  and  amouoted,  ae  already  suled. 


1 


„       ly  iiieri 
Daring  the  Eisi  half  of  la.-<t  century,  the  conaumptioQ  of  sugar  increased  five 


I 


n33.ooa.ua 

^M[v»[M\i^ii»-m9]u,'.'..ai',Mo'  °"w  iiljaHiJui 
In  the  reigu  uf  Queen  A.nne,  the  duty  on  sunr  amounted  to  3>.  Sd.  per  tvt. 
Smalladditionaweremadeluit  in  the  reign  of  George  II;  but,  in  17911,  it  waa 
only  &i.  Sd.  In  1791.  a  cniisidernble  addiliun  wan  made  to  the  previous  duty, 
and.  in  1787,  it  «v  as  high  as  \ii.ii.  In  1791.  it  was  raised  tn  ISi.;  and,  vhile 
its  eitcnsive  and  increasing  coniiumpliiin  pointed  it  out  OS  an  article  well  fitted 
to  auc^ient  the  public  revoiiuc,  the  pressure  on  the  public  fiiiniicos.  caused  by 
the  l^Dch  war.  occa^iooeil  its  beinir  loiided  with  dutim,  which,  though  they 
jielded  alarge  return,  wuuld.  thore  \-<  gi>od  reawn  hi  think,  havo  been  more 
productive,  had  Ihej  Wn  lower.  In  lfll7  tUo  duty  was  raised  to  17*.  6d.;  two 
nWH  afterward,  it  wai  raised  to  30j  :  and.  by  sur^'e^ive  augmentations  in  18(13. 
IBU  and  I8O6,  it  was  raised  to  3  i.;  but.  in  iha  last  mcutlnned  year,  ft  was 
Inactfid,  that,  in  the  evunt  of  the  market  price  of  sugar  in  bond,  or  excluhive  of 
Sa  duty,  being,  for  the  four  months  previous  to  the  5th  of  January,  the  5rh  -of 
May  or  the  5lh  of  September,  below  49i.  a  cwt.,  Ihu  lords  of  the  u-KOiurj  might 
nmit  I«,  a  cwt,  nf  the  duly  ;  that,  if  the  prices  were  below  4>*i.,  they  might  re- 
aitSf.;  and,  if  below  4T«,,  they  might  nmiitSr.,  which  was  the  greatest  reduc- 
tion that  could  he  made.  In  IfSG,  the  duty  woa  declared  to  be  constant  at  3Tf., 
without  regard  to  price ;  but  it  was  reduced,  in  I83J,  to  Hii.  uu  West  Indik  ea- 
gar,  and  to  '£ii,  on  E^t  India  sugar. 
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1.   SOUTHERN    GRANITE.— No. 


Tsini  ifnnitc  is  composed  of  three  sub^tancM,  each  of  granular  strueture.  and 
wu(«d  apparently  wiihoiil  the  aid  of  any  intermediate  matter  or  cement.  These 
inbttanora  areduir/:./rMipa''and  m^'  o.  each  of  these  being  a  compouud.  They 
ue  "  the  typo,  says  Toomey,  "  of  this  cla^s  of  rocln."  But  tlie  bpeciua  ot 
\»  known  to  geutogiiits  as  granite.  *ary  m-it«rially  in  their  constituent  parts, 
ir  formation  and  color.  "  Ths  infinite  variety  ot  proportions  (see  Maj.  Geo. 
Sir  John  Burgoine's  treatise  on  blaiting  and  quarrying  lu  which  these  several 
elements  are  uoitcd  in  the  mai'*,  Dccs-.ioQj  the  great  divereitles  uf  color  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  several  kind^  of  grnnilp.  and  alto  affects,  in  a  much  more  impur- 
~    '  ~  r,  the  enduring  eharacteriatici  of  this  valuable  inalerial.    Thus  ite 
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-•ji«r  Tirv*  Stun  a  ligbt  gray  to  a  dark  tint  closely  approaching  black,  and  is  to 
i«    tMiiiii  '1*  oil  :»Iiades  of  re^  and  many  green,    instead  of  mica,  another  sub- 
si?4m*'.  <:u;ie«i  'lombleniey  is  found  in  some  granites  :  liornblende  is  a  dark,  crys- 
:ultMii  ^i-^si:aact;.  composed  of  flint,  alumina  and  maii^nesia,  besides  a  large  pro- 
Tur-wi!    H  the  blut-k  oxyd  of  iron.    Granites  in  which  hornblende  exi>t8  are 
sniji.'  'u^^  callevi  syenU'e,  having  been  first  found  in  the  inland  of  Syene  in 
V^«  •;..  *    •*  Syenite  (see  iShaw's  Operative  MasoniT)  is   related  to  granite,  and 
rrviiiiOiV"*  it  in  its  general  characters.    It  is  somowjiat  harder  than  granite,  and 
iiuiv  J  dicult  to  chisel.     The  Bunker  Hill  monument  consists  of  this  stone.    It 
tv  .I'Ufid  ac  s<.'veral  places  near  Boston,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Quincy  stone. 
1'    >  ihc  pretence  of  hornblende  as  a  constituent  part  which  distinguishes  this 
•/v'^t  i:Mm  granite."     The  presence,  in  undue  proportion,  of  hornblende,  detracts 
!vi«i  ilio  durability  of  the  stone.     Professor  Tuomey,  in  alluding  to  a  certain 
Vit:*.  ol   MewlK'rry  district,  remarks  that  "the  deep  ravines  in  the  hill-sides, 
Wti:cU  Akert*  scooped  out  by  the  surface  water,  and  the  peculiarly  broken  char- 
.u.ier  v>f  thi**  portion  of  the  district,  attest  the  readiness  with  which  rocks,  abound- 
■  '1^1  ;i  hornblende,  disintegrate  and  sufl'er  by  denudation  from  atmosidieric  causes." 
'  Although  all  granites  (says  Burgoine)  are  similar  in  structure,  the  difference 
tn  the  projH)rtions  of  its  constituent  substances  occasions  great  difference  in  its 
cnderiiig  and  useful  propf.'ities.     Some  varieties  are  exceedingly  friable  and  lia- 
t>lv'  to  lUcomposition."     We  notice  in  a  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Civil  Kngineers,  in  England,  some  remarks  resp(»cting  the  syenite  of 
iluetUM'v,  in  whicli  allusion  is  made  to  the  interior  columns  of  Saint  Peter's 
Pwi    (.  liurch.  the  component  parts  of  which  have   Ix'Cume  **  decomposed  and 
iheir  adhesion  destroyed."     "  Hornblende,  in  most  common  form  (ssivs  Tuo- 
UK-y  .  presents  a  confused  crystalline  structure,  and   dark  green  color,  ap- 
puMchiiig  black. 

'I  he  rocks  compoFcd  of  this  mineral  are  exceedingly  tough,  and  yield  with 
ditlunliy  to  the  hammer — a  fact  known  to  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  who 
used  I  hem  as  the  principal  material  in  the  construction  of  their  tomahawks  and 
ollu't  instruments  requiring  much  strength.  "Where  hornblende  takes  the  place 
*•  of  iho  mica  the  rock  is  called  syenite,  and  where  mica  is  also  present  witn  the 
horuMviide  it  is  called  syenitic  granite."  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
»»\eiiiie  of  Quincy  is  not  only  much  more  difficult  to  be  wrought  than  the  true 
granites  which  abound  in  South  Carolina,  but  is  deficient  in  those  lasting  quali- 
iie«  which  are  of  the  first  importance  in  the  erection  of  an  expensive  edifice. 

k*.v  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  rock  formation  in  South  Carolina  is  of  the 
kind  called  gneiss.  "  This  rock  (says  Shaw},  like  granite,  is  composed  of  feld- 
spar, cpiartz  and  mica.  But  there  is,  in  gneiss,  less  feldsj)ar  and  more  mica  than 
in  grauitt";  but  even  in  this  substance  the  feldspar  aj)pears  in  many  cases  to  be 
the  pit'lominant  ingredient.  Its  structure  is  always  more  or  h  ss  distinctly  slaty 
w  hiU  viewed  in  the  mass,  although  individual  layers,  composed  chiefiv  of  feld- 
jspur  and  quartz,  may  j)ossess  a  granular  structure.  Gneiss,  like  granite,  never 
viubuu'e.^  any  petrifactions,  and  is  always  a  primitive  rock.  Ihis  rock  assumes 
■»v»nielinu'S  a  granular  structure,  and  passes,  by  imperceptible  shades,  into  gran- 
iic."  **  Gneiss  (pays  Tuomey)  frequently  loses  its  slaty  structure,  and  then  it 
c.4n  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  granite;  and  hence  the  name  gneibsoid  grau- 
4U'.  Table  rock,  in  Pickens  district,  is  a  magnificent  example  otthe  occurrence 
^a  .inei^'»  in  beds  of  vast  thickness." 

kl:iN  iug  thus  alluded  to  the  rocks  kindred  to  granite,  we  now  return  to  a  more 

•j^KH  »Uc-  consideration  of  the  varieties  of  true  granite.    "It  is,"  says  Tuomey, 

vt I hei  course  or  fine,  generally  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  feldspar.    It 

^4*  ^Htiout  name.s,  derived  from  the  proportions  and  mode  of  aggregation  of  its 

ymAiUtrut  minerals:  it  is  called  micaceous,  feldspatfue  or  qunrtzi.se,  as  mica, 

ulsl  pii.  oi  t|uarta!  may  predominate,    rorpht/ri tic  granite  has  the  feldsipar  dis- 

v^i'UkUid  ihi'oiigh  the  whole  in  large  crystals,  which  are  often  of  a  difTerent 

«-,k\v^k  \Wm  iiu«  nvtt  of  the  mass,  and  hence  the  striking  appearance  of  some  va- 

.»,  .«w»  v*  »UU  iiM'k."    He  also  mentions  graphic ^anite,  aibite  granite  and  pho- 

'V^»  .V,  •%»  vrtU»»«l  iVK|H*ctively  from  their  distinctive  qualities  and  appearances. 

Vi'u- .I^i'mI'M/^i  ^ramtc  (of  Fairfield,  with  base  of  white  feldspar,  nas  black 

,..,s^  *^k  sU^jhuhhI  »Mi  lo  give  the  rock  the  appearance  of  marblca  paper."    Wo 

^^,k   vtu*u»M  mwdo  by  other  writers  to  ghbutar  grawte,  composed  of  large  glob- 

,;«^  as-vaMyV  vs^vfvliuu*,  which  ore  sometimes  seyeral  feet  in  diameter ;  to  set- 


of  Kenhav  is  noted  f'lr  iU  great  beauty  and  raniariiBble  ctyetalliliB 

"  Th«  pTedoroinatit  color,"  bbts  Shaw,  ■'  uf  graoite  usuallr  depends  on  thai  of 
Ihe  feldspar,  vfaich  mnj  be  Tbite  or  g"^.  fioiuetimes  witli  a  sbaJe  of  ted,  yel- 
loT,  liluu  or  green,  and  ■nmetioies  it  u  flesh  red." 

Theqnarti  inn;  be  gniyiah  whitti  or  gjrity,  aomolimes  very  dark;  but  it  is 
imtllf  TiirentiJt  and  iranaluccnt.  The  mica  ma;  be  black,  brovn,  grav,  silrer, 
Tbil«,  yellowish  or  violet.  "At  the  factory,  near  Columbia,"  Bays  Tuomry, 
"broad  veins  of  red  s^.imU  resembling  the  Egyptian  Tarieij,  penetrate  ifie 
rock,"  '■Tbc«bBflo(  Pompey's  pillarin  Egypt,  taya  Shaw,  "which  iaaixty 
fM  high,  luid  of  a  aitifle  piwe.  U  said  In  be  of  the  red  grauile,  but  is  possibly 
i/cnitfl."  "  lu  tho  eastern  pott  of  the  United  States,  ichitegranitt  is  found  in 
tarious  places,  aud  is  uow  iiilruduced  into  building."  With  llieae  liinta  rBspocl- 
lug  tlie  general  nature  varicly  and  adaptation  to  building  purposes,  of  the 
v«rigus  species  nf  roclis  eenerally  reco^izcd  in  utilitarian  parlance  as  granite, 
"ftyroKwii  to  indicate  the  particular  Hade  to  be  found  in  tbia  State,  located  at  , 
*uefi  points  aa  may  tender  Uieui  available  for  the  purposi^  of  rommerce.  Such 
pelMins  Bfi  may  desre  !o  pursue  tbe  inquiries  ve  have  suggested  in  tliis  connee- 
lion,  will  be  mneh  interesteil  and  instructed  by  carefully  ra;amint[ig  Huch  por- 
tioiu  of  ihc  irorka  already  alluded  to  as  treat  of  granite,  as  alvo  the  Encyclope- 
dia Americana,  Rees's  and  tbe  Penny-Cyclopedias,  the  DicUonarieB  of  Kicholison 
ud  of  Hregory,  and  Silliman's  Journal,  vhich  contain  much  useful  information 
respecting  granite  and  The  quarryiug  of  it.  nnd  nearly  all  of  which  ara  viibin 
Ik*  teach  of  most  rwdera.  "  Oraniteville,"  snys  Tuomev,  "  on  Hor^  Creelc,  va 
Uwmo-it  BDUtheni  loculity  of  eranite  in  the  State."  But  Horse  Creek,  whichcan 
hardly  be  riigarded  as  navigable  for  the  granite  trade,  cmpLie^  into  the  Surannah 
nver,  wid,  if  aTBiUblp,  can  only  be  so  for  conveying  it  to  consumers  on  that 
ii»er ;  and  OrttnileviUu  being  more  tbsn  a  mile  from  tbe  nearest  point  on  the 
r^lroad.  sad  this  above  the  luclinwl  plane  at  Aiken,  the  ascent  of  which  with 
KMvily  loaded  granito  cars  would  be  difflcnlt,  can  only  embroce  that  mode  of 
Mnveyanee  by  building  a  connecting  road  of  nimilar  length.  The  granite  there 
It  ibos  described  by  Professor  TuumeT  :  "  It  Is  a  hard,  compact,  blu^h  rock, 
CMBtneed  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  willi  veiy  tittle  mica,  the  fuldepar  generally 
pMominatio^.  On  the  right  ^ank  of  the  creek  it  is  much  di», integrated  ;  the 
UAfpar  is  while,  and  id  a  slate  uf  decomposition,  aud  even  whore  the  rock  is 
Nlid  it  Mems  to  have  loit  its  peculiar  luater."  In  relation  to  Edgefield  District 
It  ttnarks  :  "  For  tlienitist  pnn  lhi>  granite  is  only  seen  where  the  lower  tertiary 
Iwdtaie  removed,  a*  on  llorvi'  Crcik,  and  n^ain  on  Cloud's  Creek.  The  granite 
of  tMa  Utt«r  locality  \i,  euar^e  and  crystalline,  with  black  mica.  It  appears  on 
(toaorfioe,  and  is,  in  eri-rv  ci'e.  much  weathered."  The  next  moat  southern 
looaliff  of  granite  is  tliu  vicinity  uf  the  town  of  Columbia.  A  glance  at  the 
(MlD^cal  map  of  the  'Ai-.m-  will  .^hnw  that  on  the  leR  bonk  of  the  Broad  river, 
Manoing  miiny  miles  nWvc  I'l.lnmljia,  and  of  tho  Congareo  to  about  an  equal 
dlrtanoe  bvluw  the  jtini-i  iun  uf  liji'  Sulnda,  as  also  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Con- 
p«Mb«lowLhe  junriio>>  i>r  Th"  r^r>lii,I;i— this  latter  being  in  the  District  of  L«x- 
■■gl'ili — an  ininieii-^  hmlv  ■'!  L^r.nniii.  lii-9  in  the  most  eligible  situations  for  wster 
curiage,  ooastiluliii<,' :i- Lt  ili><  ■  i  ho  very  banks  and  l>c(ls  uf  those  rivers.  The 
Colambia  and  Gnirivjlli'  i.ii|i-.,.i.|  tmv  m  course  of  erection,  passes  over  some 
oftliemost  de^iruM'  :':.:i:!i.-  Ii:i  .iliiu'-i,  and  this  alTurds  theiQeans  of  conrenieot 
ImDafer  from  ibe  iiii:ii:ji~  in  ilii'  f:i\«.  That  portion  of  (he  granite  region,  at 
*dl  u  the  vast  talcijsi-  slaiu  lorriiation — which  eiteads  without  interruption 
Onr  the  tpaec  embraced  buLueeu  the  banfci  of  the  Uroad  and  Saludarivers,  (rota 
tMf  juncrioo  quite  up  to  the  Newberry  line,  and  which  lies  above  the  falls  at 
Coliltabia — may  be  opened  to  boat  navigation  by  renovating  the  now  decaying 
Bdodo  canal,  which  was  constructed  by  the  Slate  at  great  expense,  for  tlie  ptir. 
WHC  of  overcoming  this  ubit-icU'  to  navigation,  and  which,  if  not  applied  to 
tkc  HM  of  wntpr-puwer  r.n:l.irk-.  for  whidi  it  is  moat  admirably  adapted— as 
■Mefa  M>  as  the  rnnid  n.-Lntly  nuido  ut  Augusta  for  that  especial  pnrposv— ought  i 
tajM  tuiored  to  tiie  ure~  fiir  \v\nv\i  it  was  originally  intended.  It  is  ""t  un.  I 
*"'-^  that  on  tbe  line  of  ih.'  South  C'arulina  railroad,  or  near  it,  at  some  point  I 
»wn,  good  »lu-a  iii.iy  be  found  fur  the  quarrying  of  grauite.    "  i»  tlie 
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This  shows  an  aggregate  of  27,000  spindles,  and  a  consumption  of  10,350 
bales  cotton.  Our  previous  statement  gave  21,300  spindles,  and  6,600  bales  of 
cotton.  The  total  aggregate  is  thus  increased  to  93,200  spindles,  and  25,750 
bales  of  cotton. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  the  St.  Louis  Price  Current,  of  the 
20th  April,  from  which  we  learn,  there  is  a  factory  in  that  city,  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  A.  Meyer  «fe  Co.,  which  works  4,0!i0  spindles,  and  consumes  1 ,400 
bales  of  cotton  per  annum.  The  productions  are  yams,  twines,  warp  and  bat- 
ting, for  wliich  a  read^  home  market  is  found.  Tnere  are  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty persons  employed  in  the  establishment. 


EDITORIAl  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


Wis  have  long  ago  thought  that  the  duty  of 
the  people  consisted  more  in  the  rigorous  pronk- 
ecation  of  their  industry,  resources  and  enter- 
prise, than  in  bandying  constitutional  argu- 
ments with  their  opponents,  or  fn  rhetorical 
flourishes  about  the  sanctity  of  the  federal  com- 
pact. This  is  the  course  of  action,  which, 
though  it  may  not  conrince,  will  at  least  pre- 
pare, us  for  this  crisis  which  it  needs  no  seer's 
eye  to  see  will,  in  the  event,  be  precipitated  upon 
us  by  the  reckless  fanaticism  or  ignorant  zeal 
of  the  "  cordon  of  free  States  "  surrounding  us 
on  every  hand.  **  Light  up  the  torches  of  in- 
dustry/' was  the  advioo  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  his 
countrymen,  on  discovering  that  all  hope  firom 
the  British  cabinet  had  fled  forever.  Light  up 
the  torches,  say  we,  on  every  hill-top,  by  the 
side  of  every  stream,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Delaware  to  the  furthest  extremes  of  the  Rio 
Grande — from  the  Ohio  to  the  capes  of  Florida. 
Before  heaven!  we  have  work  before  us  now. 
"Who  conducts  our  commerce,  builds  for  us 
ships,  and  navigates  them  on  the  high  seas  7 
The  Nttrth  I  Who  spins  and  weaves,  for  our  do- 
mestic yx»c  (and  grows  rich  in  doing  it),  the 
fabric  which  overruns  our  fields  and  not  sel- 
dom fails  to  remunerate  the  labor  that  is  be- 
stowed upon  it  here  ?  TIu  yorth.  Who  sup- 
plies the  material  and  the  engineers  for  our  rail- 
roads wliere  we  have  any,  gives  to  us  books  and 
perioUicalH,  newnpapers  and  authors,  without 
any  limit  or  end?  TUM/rfh.  Who  educates  for 
us  our  children,  and  affably  receives  the  annual 
millions  we  have  to  expend  in  travel  and  in  lux- 
ury ?  Tfir  yorth.  Is  there  a  bale  of  cotton  to 
leave  our  jKjrts  for  Liverpool,  shall  not  a  north- 
ern ship  tran.iport  it?  Is  there  a  package  of 
broadcloths,  or  a  chest  of  tea,  to  be  landed  at 
our  wan-houses?  There  is  a  tribute,  first,  to 
Boston,  or  New  York !  We  look  on  and  admire 
the  growth  of  this  tremendous  power  there, 
■oanx'ly  admitting  any  excellence  in  ourselves 


or  willing  to  make  an  effort  to  fecure  auch  ox-   l^S  the  laws  of  planetary  motion. 


oellence.  Yet  we  expect  to  be  respected  in  our 
rights,  and  deferentially  bowed  to  by  the  rulers 
of  the  North!  Tain  hope,  if  history  be  credited. 
Let  the  scepter  depart  from  Judah,  and  hit 
brethren  will  not  long  desire  the  pretext  to 
trample  upon  his  inheritance. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  hope.  Perhaps  it  is  not. 
No  man,  with  his  eyes  about  him,  can  have  &il- 
ed  to  mark  the  change  which  is  coming  over  us 
imperceptibly,  and  worlung  out  a  higher  and 
better  destiny  for  the  South.  To  promote  this 
change,  wo  entered  the  vanguard  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  day,  and  have  devoted  ourselves, 
with  energy,  zeal  and  conscientious  devotion,  for 
many  years,  to  the  work.  Wo  proclaimed  to  th« 
South,  action  !  action  !  I  ACTION ! ! !— not  in  the 
rhetoric  of  Congress,  but  in  the  busy  hum  of 
mechanism,  and  in  the  thrifty  operations  of  the 
hammer  and  the  anvil.  Wo  have  preached  this 
doctrine  on  the  hill-tops,  firom  the  day  of  our  first 
editorial  until  now — through  every  defeat,  eve- 
ry pecuniary  loss  and  embarrassment,  amidst 
every  discouragement,  oftentimes  with  the  fkint- 
est  possible  applause.  The  mead  of  praise  came 
to  us  oftener  from  the  North  itself  in  our  labors. 
"  i^op  the  Review  "  was  a  familiar  word  that  was 
heard  often,  often,  often,  fh>m  all  quarters,  firom 
the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  "  I  have  not  time  to 
read ; "  *'  I  take  too  many  other  works ;  '*  "  I  am 
obliged  to  reduce  expenses ; "  *•  You  are  now  get- 
ting on  too  well  to  need  my  subscription ; "  "  Per- 
haps next  >car  I  will  subscribe ; "  "I  admit  it  it 
a  valuable  work  and  should  be  encouraged,"  is 
denied  in  none  of  these  letters.  More  fhsquently 
the  word  is  *'  r^/VoedF,"  as  the  number  comes  hack, 
saddled  with  postage ;  and,  on  reference  to  the 
books,  it  is  discovered  one,  two  or  three  years' 
subscription  remidns  unpaid  !  These  have  been 
our  trials,  struggles,  bitter  discouragemonta 
and  defeats.  Verily  perseverance,  in  such  a 
cause,  is  a  virtue  higher  than  that  of  Hannibal 
in  climbing  the  Alps,  or  of  Kepler  in  calculi^ 


9  oppofHktD  oTb  noDj  rlvlll»d  no- 
■1  b;  IheponnarUle  Nalib, 
It  M  imat  in  tbi 
r,  iomi^tatbcipJritoflha 

1,  ptrhup^ 


tl»i>lBT«tbuaT  lllr,th*  Sooth  hu&JI  lh»t 
■Rnrll;  llm  in  dunjliw,  ■!  U»  tbraboU, 
rrlcblto  touch  Uis>uh]«t  or  i>luii7.  Sw 
.  '  Bi^in,  (Dd  "ho  ™n  toll  whsw  Ton  Irill 

Ino  far  th«  moment.  &r1xikTiii„  , 

J  _^ 1 — !_■__  -— ■ -— — ipoji^cnioT tlw 
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ilrBHn.  of  IMnrHy.    PccbiiHi  ihln  (uldrrra  wu 

~                    itirlrf  *iiil  cnlsriirisp.    Wo  bull  tha  pciwfnL 

tTl>iiiiph>onuPt«OT<ir&]ltheiti>rld.aDd,  la 

lundenclH.    Waenler  InloDoiiFKiinsnt,    It  li 

of  pride  ud  power  from  Iho  rtaini  to  Ihs  m(- 

ting  >un.    Wc  wen  l>w  Uiu  men  not  lo  Io>g 

Th*»  Rui  ■  cMlI,  to  oK.'Dt  In  oon.cntion,  a 

NuhTlilc  to  "coDirideT  Ibe  Bunmon  OuiiR 

BOW,  Mid8Terh»b»™,«iUiootBpu>lM.   Bj 

then  ttatt  uid  itrlpu  wr  wonid  bteut  tTcrr 

motion,  hin  twn  had.    Wr  hsTe  (Btborno  wi 

opinion.    Perhipi  mxi-b  >□  uKmbI;  would  tdd 

doH  not  fcel  tnd  mHhowIbIpi  thU.;  ud  in  tha 

to  lli>  p^ocrml  Buoe,  nnd  pr«i!iplt>i(«  the  end  it 

UIUtJtl>  of  tfas  rcUtioa.  «aj  1>  tt  to  ranigniia 

wu  Intended  to  irert.     Se;U>  uid  0hU7biUl 

llliutralel.    Perhnpi  Ttolenl  men  would  bug 

mud  >»  DBking,  >nd  lh».,  in  .11  prolmbillly, 

•wsyed  lii  eonnrtl.  ud  plottod  •nirrhj  ud 

Ei^uDo.    The  eiimple  of  "llnrttDRl''  wu  p*- 

ndad  In  bldeoiu  eolon.    We  heard,  Ulnit.  tha 

■                     mj    mirh    laialt;  ud  doTotloD.     Tba  rnlDu 

Prerid™t,b1inMlf,  would  put  It  down.    ThU  li 

■                  impnlinor  ud  ra[n;  whllH  HI  the  world  will 

1                  tknofibtirkiobeuUfuludlUT  In  lla  pn>- 

the  olKtlou  go  \,j  defduB.    NMhrtllr  feired 

■                 p«tIon,. 

■  .                  Tbuj  we  thDtild  r»l  uid  Uilnk.    Yet  tbcte 

meet,  porbapi— hun  n»t ;  but  lo  all  Uul  > 

"wathetn   oontDHUun,"  or  to  »i  that   tha 

B                 not  H  t^fMlory  end.  ■  mamry  one,  wbi-n 

South  bad  (nj  uUtb  partldpatlon  In  11— pn- 

P»Wrou.l 

The  addren  ud  the  coniontlDn  are  allka 

/..l-™. 

inadfl  then.    »oih  •»  mlitalH  ttm  anll-iUuf 

A  ni-w  (tar  arina  In  the  darkneu  of  tba  hour. 

ry  (TDirtb— It  liu  no  Rating  pl>«.    Tbe  rrj  In 

Nighl  afl«-  nlKbt,  men  gathar  Id  WaahlOBlon, 

In  lome  out  of  tha  way  chamber,  and  TcuHn 

Webrtn  u  th6  whirlwtml  <w»p>  or^r  the  r«d. 

Ua  to  tbdr  can».    Thej  will  cbang.  the  te- 

nia tnm  Conjr™  lo  tha  people.    No  mon 

ImptriDss  loDU-eTerr  ik™.  will  onboldua 
•nd  piiD  Ihn  wur  (or  >  DC*  uid  bigbur  Lrlumph. 

■pecehei,liut"arUiile>"  and  "adltoilalB."  Ua- 

lari  are  appolnUd,  and  a  newepapw,  a  "•ouA- 

i™  JHIW  "-a  paper  wllhonl  parlj  and  wjlhaat 

poll  tio— la  to  amuiate  from  Wuhlugton  and  be 

npaa  thsUod,  buknl  bf  11*  Beet*  ind  Itauinlet, 

rilatlDg  alBieholdrra    In   their  Held..    The  ax- 

|»t<nt  u  tb.  DDdof  IhoiuIoentorkiuiU  nod 

dtement  li  fine,  and  mouj  poun  Into  tba 

iii»)luiilil>  u  the  liwi  of  lie  Hsdea  and  Ihn 

Irwaurj.     Oord— but  ora   all   agreed  ■»■  t 

Th.  pr<rt«Uon  of  th.  natlonel  ttg  will  b.  with- 

moiaf    An  tha  loatbem  people  rMolred  Uia 

iu>ld  fhin.  the  •!..>,  In  hn  i*M.go  fMiD  ODe  port 

etop  iiaprudent  and  wlHaner    B^a  and  by 

lo  another  in  Ih,  Union.    Hi..i™tlnBfr« 

St>Ktinp«ull.liL    SUiery-illgobTthebiard 

pointed.     The  paper  grona  laniar — amble*— 

■rj-r.rdt    Th.i™dBb.t.«B  the  SUtr.  will  b. 

adulnta  at  pollll™— ofl.-Dda  the  whlgt-offcnOa 

ptoblbiled.    Tbn  Bu*l  ict  li  not  jiil,  but  loon. 

Thm  l»  «  precedoni  In  tb.  BriUtb  puiiummt 

a  viulhemer  (br  Uie  prulduu^'    l^tk  booght 

■Bd  me  W>»t  iDdJe.,    rAei,wilJ«,tt<,pre» 

But™  an  tha  poople'a  ehoi™  I 

nbentnwel    Iter.  »„  „,  ^  j™,  ^  u„ 

We  ue  to  baia  ■  •outlicm  paper  at  WaaUnf 

ton,  "  a  paper  aicludtal j  eonlham  in  ila  unw 

■Ad  c^Une  upon  Iho  Soulb  to  iaia\g«  „  id»l 

Id  iuUca  lo  the  autliun  of  (hli  eDterpriar,  wa 

__jittT>lb«iU  toRirard  Ibr  tL-  r— .-- 

k  ttd  I  iirtiiTui  tbt  8oalh  IgileprDUent  of  ■]! 
'  I,  and  KTTHnLtlDiUt  WW  n    '  ' ' 


•IUii(  Ibii  an  b*  nbtkinrd  from  the  Sou 
■■  Banlml,  That  wf  ivjircl.  u  ftir  u  Ilrf  U 


M  n  to  )»«■»■  Oo™  lie  »u(*<ni  mo 


iiaklUfDl  uthoMF 


BSi?  I>  tlw  nmthnn  Sulp 


Sr' 


lMlo2l  oUwn;  lod  Uut  ■> uh  sTerr  riFr- 
■MtaMloA  thiilrDiimb(r>i>iliuietf.    Tb*t 

SHJ  ]bA  Nnu  Into  openjloD  ntwr  Holrit^ 

-  Jlntw*,  Tlot  n  mliin  thu  mat  oTroniin 
Mfc  bj  aMoiu^g  dfncl  imporUtloni  of  ill 

hiMmthnnigtUMKoithoBlr.  TbntBmlgD 
—  iibUI  h«M  fkTonbK  to  nalbini  ln(«^ 
•M  tat  rolkr.  b«  nmancni  la  uubllih 

M  nminati  bu;  (applx  Ibciurliu  ■(  Imm*, 
■  llliiilil  tiM  >J>k,  InaMa  ud  ci|itiwi,or  Impot- 
lllliM  Dim  III!  till  III  TbtEurapniDmuiDU 
i™M(W|U|««  rapplj  of  DB' »grkultur»l  pro- 
CMtk^  In  Asdnnfv  Ibr  Ukclr  food*.  La  Uw 
aUBof  SBE  lnipDrU,Uni*  jWlug  Tit«Utr  tnd 
«UIHTIaadlr«itlml>.  fte  ant  or  Um  gcxxli 
laid  b>  HI  Dubrrtallr  InHowl  u  lu  maki  ui 
it  lb*  Nonli  fbr  IWm,  ud  alll- 


tbilrpa-  ■ 

"  Eemireif,  Tbat  we-  crfinlB  and  palronlie  an  - 
Mtoblltbinriil  DlF  tbtr  publlcaUoiiDr  aU  fijnuuit- 

of  roHirt  comblnlsg  all  UMTarled  adTantacfa 
of  >rs-tialhlDU.  mmftinaiidHKlslT.TgiiBl,  Ifnut 
■upcriDT,  u>  tbow  of  norLbmrn  walsnni'  plim. 

fill  minsnl  iprlDga,  la  which  tho  inialld  and 
tbfl  maa  of  leuutfl  cui  repair  Ibr  bcaltli  and  iv- 

1.  UE  It  bo  dfclanxl  that  Iha  third  cluttt  of 
tho  eighth  Rctlmi  of  ttan  Dnt  arUelu,  which 


i,  Lrt  U  bo  decliintd  that  tbe  fiidpnl  gnreni- 
LTOt  iliall  >ia»e  Iho  power  lo  aciiuifo  lorrlloiy 
I  Mans  to  (In  Statfi  compoilDR  the  Utiion, 
iidlhat.wliBnim]ulrKl,lt>h-"  '-•'"•'"' — • 

torlu  or  HinnDknl  ilH,  derigiuUng  tha  tiia, 
nd  eitabllf  h  irer  Ihrmlarrtdnial  gDimitBgnti, 
ith  no  praiUlont  aa  to  ilateiT.  gtrlnc  lo  Uw 
psapla  ot  those  litrllortoi  tha  pawar  or  la^lir 
Ud)  lir  UhubmIth  apoB  all  nibJxcU  aucpt 
~  if  ilairarj,  ud  allowlDi  tbea,  when 
~  '  \t  nBubur  of  InbabltanU, 
Statea,  Id  miwt  and  Ibrm 

in   upon  s^ul    I 

Let  It  be  dKlarod  that  th*  tint  arUda  oT 

people  tbe  right  '■peawablr  io  a»aooWe 

peliUofl  the  eotemmeot  Hir  a  "dr«j  of 

cricvaiKva,"  aball  tifl«cr  be  conftrupd  lo  *''o* 

ConfTeeetDfl  prl»il*Jo  of  Po  -■-■--  ■—     " 


tbejhaio  a  lufflden' 


plioi  Dill  ojmpronilie,  botwe 


Hi  difultid  or  ndetr-Ji  ■ 

TIw  pTrntoll  rtwngtli  of  m  opinion  l>  to  be 

b<MlWruiiiit,butlvthK  truth  wblrbiiuUlDf 
it:  nbvlloTo.iuj'i'DkMOiIlul  traUiiiiTiUi 
lU,  ukd  tborc-liiFB  WB  ahouM  not  •brtok  fh>ni 
Om  omteiil.  W*  luTC  loo  nuBh  atelud  i^nii  it 
tsulirink  ortnmhls— K|in>|nrt]'li>t«mt,lnalJ 
It!  fimu,  of  Inolinilitile  unounl  ud  nlus; 
SU  Ktdii  0Tt>Dl»Ii0D,  thF  equlllr.  Uw  Ubm^ 
^1  mjt  tbo  flilatflOCf,  of  feurtrtn  or  Altoau 


Titl|tblihl»b>WlllBarlK 

it  bo  iluUnutdir  th>  onuUlnliDW  ri«Ul 
tht  Soutb,  nhlcb  an  laTolTcd  In  tbr  (n>t 
allLioa  moTnient.  u  panuiaiuit  to  kil  putr 
i  ill  Dtbur  pnliUixr  oonriilenticiu.  Inl 
nlji  ib«  Um*  bu  hiibe  irbaB  mil  nniiMm 
<D  ibould  unite  for  pucpwa  ol  nlfilnOnH. 
Oar  nUtlTt  powrr  In  Uw  Itflilitun  of  tba 
UnluD  It  tUnJaiihlDC  vlth  mrj  nnaua,  th* 
'  Id]  mcELkU  uc  un  (Uily  bHoaiof 
1  tbn  chlaf  lulraniuDt  In  Iba  u- 

rauphwviH,  th*  nortb  nurdsH  a 
cODtmlllnc  inanenn.    go  Ar  h  Iho  Soulli  la 


a  PERIODICALS  OF  THE  MONTH— WHAT  THET  DISCUSS,  4o. 


A.  Ll«  ItlPOltTtL 

O.  Pi/Hraii,  Lnoji  a^d  A? 
T.  Wunur  Jouuil. 


L  IlUKT'l  UucBun'  llltl 


In  P1111O7  mil  prow,  lo 

SiurUrl]'— upoks  liiT  htm  (n  sntbiuluUi'  nl- 
BinuE  Id  Itili  high  luidnainnullile  post.    A  now 

now  thftt  It*  poULjhlDg  dcpartiDHit  bao  pp4v>d 
Into  Uw  buclii  nt  t  fonug  ud  t-DtorprUlng 
luHkHt  who  hiTe,  in  (hair  flrat  tvur,  ouried  iU 
tjfo^npby  to  thv  parft'Chon  of  ths  bpfll  IhwtoD 
or  PblUdolphift  i«wi,  It  !•  but  nuonmhls  to 

BImDU,  wbDH  Mrniblilp  »i  ins  prond  u>  chcr- 
iah,  thin  tfillmoDtil  or  auf  blxhait  njmpatlilM 
and  IBBBtd,  Kad  wUh  bkn  jtua  or  htuiDrd  and 


Ite'B  detth,  uid»  at 
hTor  of  Ur. 
rr  utd  profrifttoT,  who  if  a  rip* 
■dhotu-  BDd  ID  adndnblD  writni.    Thn  Mcann- 
i;«r  hold!  B  decided  »■;  In  nuUtern  lottira, 

mod  <ll>tiDgi>i>h<>d  DTanr  clUwoi  ■mcng  oth- 
rn.  Judge  Upihur,  Judgs  Taclur,  EtnbHOt 
Dow,  Mm.  Kllat,  Mr.  Stmnii,  Dr-Mduon.  Ma. 

Tbe  other  liteisrr  worki  or  Ibo  Boutfa  ha*« 
■nmiHlTf  lit  died  iwaT'  TAf  lAUnrm  Itmrmil, 
contliiBBd  ror  Mnul  yun  b;  Mr.  WhlUksr 
■nd  Hr.  CutdII,  »  Chulraton,  litd  lu  di;  of 


UH."  thit 


Fcckly,  o 


gTBM  »nd  t«lonth>  Mrt.OllniMi; 
Ibo  ^u^iLiki  Hirrofi  Iha  Fturai  Wreath  uid 
LulN^book,  bynur  modrnuidlKlvolfdfriiBd 
Ilcriot,  ot  CbulHtoB;  Ai«nu'i  SbuUrrn  nKd 
IKifirn  MarMlt,  wfalcb  ludwd,  with  all  iti 


r 

ndtbinlun 

I 


4  Bfablow  bvUlod  U 


DEPARTMENT. 

BtatliKKod't  ifagatint,  wfalrfa  hju  r 
itT-»TBn  loluisM.  uil  Is,  pcrh^M,  th 
lowB  in  nur  nmnlrj,  of  iJI  torrlgn  ]ii 


waaj  j*Mrt  sees  ui4  furnishing  monlblj'  tlu 

n*  lm«  CDBdivml  tl>  ujd  Ibe  ptpBia  or ' 
h(tn  IntiBg  h*»  BdJcd  (o  lu  «lebritj.    Tli« 


satnbvlfd  la  bjr  lucb  nunx  u  Lrgan  uul 

If  m  Mimic  Boman  Calholk  ijilrfl  ind  pr^u- 

t^M  Um  t«t  btgbnl  nak,  nd  [j  lUiutnlcil 
hanoT  U»Manip  criK*nii.  Tlilt  purUKli- 
al  Bi>«  poblijlm)  llic  cluttcml  pupen  at  Dr. 
AlUiDe.     Tba  Ail4iail  iTppertory,  IMooMoD. 

mat4i^  9ur<rWy.  Tba  ITufmi  Wmlhly  of 
iirifc  BkU  bu  loBK  bMD  aiaonf  Uii-  mlwlng. 
WaantfnMihiililheaiicloaolthUicBaKJS 
•^  H^uitM,  S*lt>mo»,Dot  falling  HfD  It  for 
^ttiamaOtt.  A'Ju'i  ir»tlyK^i>in-runibHk 
bftfeotflj  p*rt  df  th«  cvoturj,  and  Btilt  enn- 


n  ldo»t  of  Ikftaton  u 


kancUahwlsblEb  dfcrHor  liConr)' uid  u- 
OMle  foftella.  Tbe  UuUal  Jfalvmat  Maga- 
*■  k  allb*  HB*  aliH.  tlnntniomttlilrtj 
■feftr^itenUm*]  publIatloBe,LlliiDriihldi 
if(iHilanlam*lTO(th>R«Tlcw.  TbiSpira 
tfHt  IbM,  (bi  .4EMgn,  AiGor  Jfo^sn'v,  JIaltl 
Omiiii,  lod  .VIiK<KiiU  OnAiTy  Qwirlerly,  us 
fciningt  piM.  In  111.  H«.    Thvri^inHnnl 


.IJou 


IK  /omtihI  t/  Jhcf'Qil 


fUjmmfi  iVatiylETuii  At 


rerytlilng  AmcrlotD.    la 
ir  bttit  lu  oomplalD  Uwt 


nrl^D&l,  iB  iro&l  and  Importuib  Krrln  to  Aiav^ 
laD  llt«taCQn.  Tb«eiitcrprtMbub«ii  ctmtliV' 
u«d,  (br  HBTBrftl  Tenn,  with  grtttt  ■dwh-  Tlu 
April  DuiD  bvr  of  Bt>ck  wood  DonulQAmpHpvra^ 


uallwi  of  thi  Krlfn  o(  "Oirlalo- 
■am,"  lu  whicb  irc  £Ab  ninr 
■HDoeb  Hnn:  lb«-hBlDniIa 


Ir  Bobn-l  Pnl  li  nfrmd  Ic 


"  By  TunwDrtli  (Cm  ■  bermlt  dirsIU ; 
d  bl>  naon  ii,  perhipi,  pliyed  upon  li 


IF  boogikB  1  (luui^ht  UtprtL" 


Perrhi 

on  mn  Ipr-Uka 
up  oitbln  Ih 

aHmT 

b  hlr  tltnbi  b> 

loppil»i>v 

By'.ni 

ndwulMtb 

»I 

Tbgpl 

Tb.i- 

«  wmtchlng  m 

balow. " 

OsnWnU  0 

r  iha  ri™o*, 

l™.  <«  AfrO.  Rir 

H»j.    Th»  ■ 

BttrodU,"  ibuiHnK 

hnv  B  protpctlre  tuiff  opcTiL 

•sd  wool  growcTK.    Tblo  t<r  tba 

i.,bjMr.C.rtr.<* 

FlillKlalphia, 

whidi  will  ct 
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EDITOEIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


two  papen  upon  ''Galifomia; "  the  first  1^  the 
editor,  who  suiitaizis,  in  the  main,  the  views  we 
hftTe  advanced  in  regard  to  the  gold  resooroefi 
of  tliat  country  and  their  effects  upon  com- 
moroe.  The  editor  copies  our  account  of  Mel- 
•ens's  sugar  iuTestigations,  and  thinks  that  th:; 
beet  root  may  yet  be  adopted  extensively  in  the 
West,  as  a  substitute  for  cane.  We  would  as 
soon  justify  the  policy  of  extracting  sun-beams 
from  cucumbers,  especially  should  anything 
happen  to  Cuba  I 

lAUdCt  Living  Agt,  like  the  EeUetic  Maga- 
Mine,  embraces  selections  from  all  the  foreign 
periodical  publications,  and  is,  of  course,  an 
invaluable  miscellany.  In  addition  to  the 
leading  quarterlies  and  Blackwood,  it  extracts 
firom  the  Retrospective  Beviow,  Colburn's  New 
Ifonthly,  Asiatic  Journal,  London  Eclectic, 
Sporting  Magazine,  Dublin  Magazine,  Eraser's 
Magazine,  United  Service  Journal,  Metropoli- 
tan, Bcntley's  Miscellany,  London  k  Colbum*s 
Magazine,  etc 

The  Living  Age  supplies  the  plaoe  of  the  Mh- 
tneum  and  the  Muuum,  so  long  published  at 
the  North. 

The  paper  which  attracted  us  most  in  SHU- 
man,  for  May,  is  that  by  Agassiz,  entitled  '<  Nar 
toral  Relations  between  the  Animals  and  the 
Elements  in  which  they  live.**  Wo  have  not 
•pace  to  dwell  upon  the  various  scientific  arti- 
cles of  the  PrankUn  InsUttUt  Journal.  The  first 
five  or  six  numbers  of  the  NaturaliM,  published 
at  Nashville,  have  been  laid  on  our  table.  It 
is  a  small  monthly,  at  the  cheap  rate  of  one  dol- 
lar per  annum.  The  editor,  T.  Fanning,  holds 
a  professorship  in  Franklin  Ck)llego,  Tennessee, 
and  designs  to  discuss,  in  the  work,  every  sub- 
ject of  chemistry  and  geology,  in  a  simple  and 
popular  form.  We  wish  him  all  sucoeas  in  his 
praiseworthy  undertaking. 

The  New  Orleans  and  Oharteston  Medical 
JoumaUf  arc,  both  of  them,  works  highly  cred- 
itable to  the  medical  science  and  spirit  of  the 
South.  In  the  first,  for  May,  we  have  one  of 
the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Ilarrison,  on  the 
<* Nervous  system;"  a  paper  by  Dr.  Shanks, of 


Tennessee,  on  a  sul^Ject  whose  very  name  Is  en- 
tirely unpronounceable.  Dr.  Evans  writes  upon 
the  <'  Medical  History  of  East  Mis8ii<i>ippi ; "  and 
Dr.  Feam  upon  that  of  Mobile.  In  the  C/uzHes- 
ton  Jonmal,  we  have  Simonds  on  *'  New  Or- 
leans Mortality ; "  and  '*  Morton  on  Bachman's 
View  of  Ilybridity  in  Animals."  In  the  editorial 
department,  wo  find  cotton  seed  recommended  in 
intermittent  fevers,  and  some  account  of  the  me* 
teorology  of  Charleston,  etc  CoDtents  of  HurUy 
for  May,  "  Gorman  Notices  of  California,"  "  In- 
terest of  Money,"  "Charleston,"  an  abstract 
from  the  late  census  of  that  city,  "  Currency," 
"Commercial  Code  of  Spain,"  "Tea  and  Tea* 
trade, "  to  say  nothing  of  the  usual  statistics. 
This  work  loses  nothing  by  age,  but  increases 
every  day  in  value.  We  wish  there  were  half  a 
dozen  such  in  the  country,  for  that  niunber 
could  not  more  than  occupy  the  field.  The  lAt- 
erary  World  has  become  now  indispensable  to 
every  one  interested  in  the  progress  of  Ameri- 
can letters.  Its  criticisms  upon  books  are 
marked  by  much  fairness  and  iiitelligenco.  Its 
notes  upon  passing  events  in  literary  and  scien- 
tific circles  possess  peculiar  interest.  The  work 
affords  material  aid  in  the  purchase  of  books  for 
public  or  private  libraries — furnishing,  as  it 
does,  weekly  lists  of  everything  that  is  publish- 
ed in  Europe  or  this  country. 

The  London  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Heview, 
for  April,  are  just  this  moment  on  our  table. 
Contents  of  the  first— "  Giacomo  Leopard!  ;** 
Ranke's  *'Ilouse  of  Brandenburg;"  <*Queen's  Col- 
lege, London;"  "Grote's  History  of  Greece;" 
"Urguhart's  Wllars  of  Hercules;"  "Diary  of 
a  dutlAil  Son ;"  "  Baxter's  Impressions  of  £0- 
ropo;"  "Clarendon;"  "Cunningham's  Loii> 
don ; "  "  Escape  of  Louis  Philippe."  Content* 
of  the  Edinburgh — "  National  Observatories;* 
"  Sydney  Smith's  Sketches  of  Moral  Philoio* 
phy;"  ** Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis;* 
"  Lander's  Poetry ; "  "  Polynesia  and  New  Zc»> 
land;"  "British  and  continental  Taxation;* 
<'  The  Village  Notary ; "  <'  Lewis  on  matters  of 
Opinion;"  "Agricultural  Complaints; "  "Ger- 
many and  Erfort. " 


3.  OUR  OFFICR-TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


OuB  Omci  is  at  No.  22  Exchange  Place ; 
but  the  single  numbers  of  Review  are  /or 
tale,  every  month,  at  J.  C.  Morgan's,  immediate- 
ly opposite.  BIr.  Morgan  has  upon  his  counter 
nearly  all  the  American  and  foreign  periodieals, 
light  literature  and  newspapers.  UUj  stock  of 
elegantly  illostrated  ^nwna^if  u^d  popular  an- 
tbors  is  always  large.  He  la  supplied  with 
every  description  of  stationery,  of  the  most  ap- 
proved qualities,  and  has  a  stock  of  valuable 
English  and  American  books  of  every  kind,  eve- 
ry day  growing  more  extensive.  His  enter- 
prise, hi  importing  the  Talnable  eoUeotion  of 
fiMrdgn  woikB,  known  ai  **Jklbn*§  lihraiy,*  It 


deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  and  wUl,  wt 
hope,  meet  its  due  reward. 

To  SuBscaiBEKS. — Please  remit,  promptly,  all 
arrears,  and  for  the  coming  year.  Our  plans 
require  money.  Our  expenses  are  doubled.  Do 
nor  wait  for  -an  agent.  Send  bank  bills,  or 
specie.  The  mails  are  perfectly  safe.  Help  na 
on  in  this  enterprise.  We  have  no  regular 
agents  who  cannot  show  a  tpecial  power,  with 
the  Editor's  name.  Mr.  Waring  loor  will 
travel  for  us,  during  the  present  summer  and 
fiOl.    Addreei,  J.  D.  B.  DbBow. 

49*  Payments  will  be  acknowlenged  onttao 
fourth  page  of  oofer  of  every  nnmber. 
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m.  i.-GovER?[iiEyr  of  beitisb  isdu. 

IE    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT    OF    INDIA. 


■DCimTK;  LEOiaLATITB;  JUVICIAI,:  snLlTARlf;  ECCLESXiSIlCAL ;  FISCAL;  ro- 
LITIC.VI., 

The  mainspring  of  the  government  of  British  India,  i?,  as  hus  been 
■bowD.aituatedin  England  ;  but  those  in  India,  who  are  subject  to  this 
Ine&ce  and  boned  to  regulate  themselves  hj  it,  are  not,  after  all, 
ire  puppets.     Tbej"  possess  a  substantive  power  amounting  to  a  prao- 
R'finl  despotbm  ;  and,  even  epeculativcly  regarded,  it  might  naturally 
Vikt  snpposed  impossible,  at  such  a  distanee  as  England,  to  direct  and 
I  MDtrol  the  government  of  such  a  country  as  India,  without  leaving 
r  mch  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  those  in  whoso  hands  the  powers 
I  af  local  government  are  placed.     What,  then,  is  the  mode  or  form  of 
le  locai  government  of  British  India — that  is,  the  government  of  In- 
I  &  exerciBed  in  India,  as  contradistingoished  from  the  Aoin^  govern. 
■ent,  Of  the  government  of  India  exercised  in  England?     The  local 
goremmi^t  of  India  may  be  regarded,  in  its  different  rclatioos  or  funo- 
tions,  executive,  legislative,  Judicial,  military,  ecclesiastical,  fiscal  and 
politieaL     It  is,  of  course,  only  the  most  general  views  of  these  depart- 
ments of  government  that  can  be  presented  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
ud  although  the  four  last  mentioned  may  be  strictly  rcsolrcd  into  th« 
(Ucntire  department,  yet,  under  the  existing  forms  of  administration 
ia  India,  titey  may  be,  with  advantage,  described  separately. 

For  executive  pnrposca,  a  governor -general  of  all  India  is  appoint- 
t)l,>itlt  tt  council  of  three;  and  the  whole  of  India  is  divided  into 
tbrec  prtadeacie^— that  of  Bengal,  that  of  Madras,  and  that  of . 
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bay — all  being  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  governor-general  in 
council,  each  having  a  governor  and  council  of  three,  and  each  gov- 
ernor and  council  having  subordinate  authority  within  their  own  lim- 
its.    The  governorsliip  of  Bengal  is  vested  in  the  person  who  holds 
the  governor-generalship  of  all  India ;  and,  as  .governor,  he  has  no 
council,  but  as  governor-general,  he  has.     The  governor  general  of 
India  and  the  governors  of  the   three  presidencies,  are  appointed 
by  the  court  of  directors,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  crown : 
their  commissions  are  annulled  at  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  court  of 
directors.     In  consequence  of  the  extent  and  populousness   of  the 
presidency  of  Bengal,  it  is  divided  into  three  subordinate  govern- 
ments: first,  the  government  of  Bengal,  already  mentioned,  admin- 
istered by  the  governor-general ;  second,  the  lieutenant-governorship 
of  the  north-western  provinces,  embracing  Benares,  Allahabad,  Delhi, 
&c.,  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor ;  and,  third,  the  govern- 
ment of  Penang,  Malacca  and  Singapore,  in  the  straits  of  Malacca, 
administered  by  what  are  called  resident  councilors.     Such  is  the 
framework,  the  personcl^  of  the  executive  government  of  India.     Its 
powers  are  thus  distributed.     The  governor-general  and  council   of 
India  have  the  superintendence,  direction  and  control,  of  the  whole 
civil  and  military  government  of  India;  and  the  subordinate  govern- 
ments are  required  to  obey  their  orders,  and  not  to  commence  hostili- 
ties, declare  or  make  war  or  peace  with  the  native  powers,  without 
their  approbation,  or  to  create  any  new  office,  or  grant  any  salary, 
gratuity  or  allowance,  without  their  previous  sanction.     In  like  man- 
ner, the  governor-general  in  council,  is  restrained  from  declaring  war, 
or  commencing  hostilities,  or  entering  into  any  treaty  fur  declaring 
war  (except  in  self-defense),  without  the  authority  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors or  the  secret  committee.     If  the  governor-general  should  differ 
from  the  authority  of  his  council,  on  any  question  affecting  the  safety, 
tranquility  or  interests,  of  the  British  possessions,  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  their  respective  opinions  are  to  be  exchanged  in  writing 
and  placed  upon  record ;  and  if  the  difference  should  still  continue,  the 
governor-general   may  act  on  his  own  authority  and   responsibility. 
The  duties  of  the  subordinate  governments,  arc  to  receive  and  obey 
the  orders  of  the  general  government,  to  transmit  to  it  advice  and  in- 
telligence of  all  transactions  and  matters  relating  to  the  government 
revenues,  or  interests  of  the  respective  presidencies,  alid  to  superintend 
and  control  the  various  departments  and  functionaries  within  each 
presidency  subject  to  their  authority. 

Until  1834,  the  power  of  legislation  was  possessed  by  the  governor 
in  council,  of  each  of  the  presidencies ;  but,  by  the  act  of  parliament 
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of  Ibat  year,  renewing  tLe  company's  privileges,  the  power  of  local 
legisklion  waa  taken  from  the  aubordiiiiiU]  govcrnnientB  aod  given  to 
tlie  supreme  or  general  governiiieut  of  India  eicluaively.  For  execu- 
tive purposes,  tbo  council  of  India,  it  has  been  already  st^iod,  witi 
the  g»veruor-generai  at  its  head,  consists  of  three  other  meiiibere,  who 
UQ  appointed  hy  the  court  of  dircotors,  and  each  of  nhoiv  must  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  company  ten  years.  TLe  eauo  persona 
also,  presided  over  by  the  governor-general,  constitute  tlie  legislative 
Dooncil  of  India,  wttli  the  addition  of  a  fourth  member  who  must  bo  a 
person  not  previously  iu  the  service  of  the  company.  Uis  appointment, 
by  the  court  of  directors,  is  sulgoct  to  the  approbation  of  the  crown  ; 
while  the  appointment  of  the  three  others,  hy  the  court,  is  absolute. 
This  fonrlli  nieiubcr,  alone,  do<jB  not  belong  to  the  eicecutive,  but  only 
to  the  legislative  council ;  that  is,  ho  is  not  entitled  to  sit  and  vote  at 
meetings  of  the  council  held  for  executive  purposes,  hut  only  at  meet- 
ings for  making  hiws  and  regulatioca.  Tbo  legialativc  council  of  In- 
dim,  thus  coiiftituted,  has  power  to  make,  repeal  and  alter,  laws  and 
regolutiona  for  all  persons,  Britiiib,  native  and  foreign  ;  for  all  eourti, 
whether  establLslied  by  royal  charter  or  otherwise ;  for  all  places  and 
things  in  every  part  of  the  territories  under  the  government  of  tho 
company;  and,  for  all  servants  of  the  company  within  the  dominions 
of  allied  provinces  and  statics.  As  the  right  of  parliament  to  le^ifilatd 
for  India  is  expressly  reserved,  as  well  as  iho  sovereign  right  of  the 
erown,  so  it  is  re({uired  that  all  laws  and  regulations,  made  by  the 
governor  general  of  India  in  council,  shall  ho  transmitleJ  to  England 
and  laid  before  parliament,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  that  no  law 
EuB  been  passed  affecting  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  authority 
of  parliament,  the  constitution  or  rights  of  the  company,  or  the  un- 
written law  or  constitution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  the  judicial  system  of  UrLtish  India,  there  are  two  classes  of 
courts;  those  established  by  royal  charter,  called  King's  or  Queen's 
eourts,  aiid  those  eBtabllshcd  by  the  company's  government,  oalltd  Com- 
pany's oourtfl.  There  are  four  royal  courts — one  at  Calcutta,  a  second 
at  Madras,  a  third  at  Bombay,  and  a  fourth  in  the  settlements  of  the 
Bbaits  of  Malacca.  The  courts  at  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay,  are 
adiSHiistered,  each,  by  a  chief  justice  and  two  judges,  who  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  cruwn,  and  who  must  he  barrister'',  in  England  or  Ireland, 
of  not  less  than  five  years'  standing.  The  court  of  judicature  of  Pa- 
naug,  Singapore  and  Walaeea,  consists  of  the  governor  of  those  settle- 
ments, a  rcaiJent  councilor  and  a  recorder,  of  whom  the  last  mention- 
ed alone  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  must  be  a  barrister  of  five 
yean^  standing.     These  courts  have  full  authority  to  exerciau  and  per— 
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form  all  civil,  criminal,  admiralty  and  ecclesiastical  jorisdictioD,  and 
their  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  British-born  subjects  residing  within 
the  limits  of  the  governments  to  which  the  courts  are  attached.  Such 
persons  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  England.  These  courts  have,  also, 
full  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  actions  and  suits  against  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay,  determining,  in  re- 
spect of  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos,  by  their  respective  laws  and  ens- 
toms ;  and,  where  one  party  is  a  Mohammedan  and  the  other  a  Hindoo, 
determining  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  defendant.  The  native  in- 
habitants of  India,  residing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  towns  of  Calcutta, 
Madras  and  Bombay,  are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal 
courts,  unless  they  shall,  in  any  particular  cases,  agree,  in  contract,  to 
be  subject  to  it,  and  the  cause  shall  exceed  five  hundred  rupees  ($250) ; 
under  which  circumstances  the  courts  may  hear  and  determine  suits 
between  British-born  subjects  and  the  native  inhabitants  of  India. 
The  royal  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  in  any  matter  relating  to  reve- 
nue; and,  in  matters  within  their  jurisdiction,  an  appeal  lies  from 
their  decisions  to  the  privy  council  in  England,  if  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute is  not  less  than  ten  thousand  rupees  ($5,000).  For  the  consider- 
ation of  such  appeals,  a  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  has 
been  constituted,  consisting  of  various  members  of  the  privy  council, 
ex-chancellors,  and  always  including  two  retired  Indian  judges  who  are 
supposed  to  possess  the  requisite  local  knowledge  and  experience  for 
the  information  and  guidance  of  the  other  judges. 

[Ta  be  continued.  ] 


ART.  U.-COHHERCE  OF  THE  BED  SEA  AND  THE  EAST. 

A  FEW  REMARKS,  MADE  BT  A  TRAVELER,  ON  A.  H.  PALMERS  PLAN  FOR  (^BNING, 
EXTENDINQ  AND  PROTECTINa,  AMERICAN  COMMERCE  IN  THE  EAST. 

[  The  writer  of  this  interesting  sketch,  Emanuel  Weiss,  has  been  for  eighteen 
jears  a  resident  in  the  East,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  employment  of 
the  East  India  Company.  He  has  traveled  the  deserts  with  the  caravans,  and 
passed  himself  off  as  an  Arabia  thing,  from  his  appearance,  he  might  very 
well  do.  His  knowledge  of  the  world  is  extensive  and  practical,  and  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  Indies,  in  every  particular,  minute  and  accurate.  Such  a  man 
must  be  of  great  value  to  us  in  our  increasing  relations  with  Oriental  countries. 
He  was  the  first,  we  think,  to  propose  the  use  of  camels  for  California  traveL 
He  was  born  in  Switzerland,  but  has  removed  to  the  United  States. — Ed.] 

In  our  days,  neither  Abyssinian  nationality  nor  Abyssinian  domin- 
ion extends  to  the  sea-coast ;  therefore  it  is  improper  to  name  Abys- 
sinian, part  of  the  African  coast  in  or  outside  of  Bab  el  Mandel 


[Arab.,  "  gate  of  teara  ").  The  Pacha  of  Egypt,  havinj 
ed  by  the  Sultan,  ia  tbe  goverDorsiiJp  of  Suukin 
cbims  tbe  wliolc  coast,  from  Suez  U>  Bab  el  Mandel. 

Between  Sues;  and  Kostcir,  there  is  but  a  scanty  population  of  Be- 
douin Arabs.  The  AbabdeL,  sontb  of  Kosseir,  are  the  first  African 
red-skins  with  Caucasian  features  met  with  on  this  coast ;  then  c 
the  Ageeg,arijund  Suakin;  from  thoace  to  Massawah,  the  Shoho ;  and 
from  this  latter  place  to  the  bay  of  Tudjurra  (Gobat  Emhada),  the 
DoDakil. 

This  bay  extends  about  eighteen  miles  inland  in  a  western  direction, 
uid  is  divided  in  two  parts  by  a  narrow  island,  the  inner  part  of  which 
is  called  the  Evil  hay  (Uobat  cl  Harah)  from  a  conical  island  io  its  cen- 
ter, emitting  deadly  smoke,  as  the  saying  is.  A  two  days'  journey 
from  the  bay,  lies  the  Goobard  lake  (Birkct  cl  Goobard,  with  sweet 
water),  the  receptacle  uf  the  Hawash  river ;  and  between  the  two 
waters,  surrounded  by  barren  and  volcanic  rocks,  lies  the  salt  water 
lake,  Birbet  el  Assal,  that  is,  the  honey  lake — its  level  about  200'  be- 
low the  level  of  tlio  bay.  This  water  division  will  become,  in  time, 
the  highway  for  commerce  and  civilization  to  southern  Abyssinia  and 
the  Gatla  regions. 

From  Tudjurra  bay  to  Cope  (ras)  Hafoon,  are  the  following  Somalee 
tribes ;  the  Eyssa,  Godeborsee,  Ayal  (children),  Ahmet,  Ayal  YooncB, 
Habart  (elan)  el  hadjiss,  Madjarteen,  and  El  Mnhara.  The  Gabard- 
jees,  south  of  Ras  Ilafoon,  belong,  like  the  Somalees,  to  the  gre&l 
Oalla  nation,  with  Caucasian  features  and  rcd-skius.  The  three  lan- 
gaagea  show  great  affinity  to  each  other.  The  chief  distinction  is 
the  religion — the  former  having  embraced  Mohammedanism,  ajid  the 
latter  still  adheriog  to  their  old  belief  ia  "Waak,"  the  Great  Spirit, 
without  the  intercession  uf  any  prophet. 

Mr.  P believes  Zeyla,  on  the  Soraaleo,  and  Tudjurra,  on  the 

Dinkalee  (.^ing.  of  Donakil),  eoast,  to  ho  Somalec  ports,  which  is  wrong. 
Zeyla  is  a.  factory  of  the  town  of  Mocha,  mostly  inhabited  by  Yemen- 
vae  Arabs,  and  protected  by  a  garrison  of  thirty-five  matchlock  men,  of 
Sheriff  Hu-wein.  Tudjurra,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay  of  the 
Mm«  name,  is  the  residence  of  Mohammet,  the  petty  sultan  of  the 
Dunakib:  its  sole  export,  ivory  and  slaves.  This  town;  in  some  way, 
is  a  tributary  to  Zeyla,  f.ir  military  assistance  received  in  former  times. 
The  Tudjurra  slave-traders  pay  a  tax  of  two  real  dahab  (gold  dollars, 
afictif  money)  for  each  slave,  either  to  the  governor  of  Zeyla,  or  to 
his  vakeel  {firoxy)  in  Mocha.  Both  tbe  Daukalee  and  the  Somalce 
carry  the  Turkinh  flag  and  acknowledge  the  sultan,  Rooniue  Abdul 
Hedjid,  u  tbe  Khalifa  el  Mummlueen — that  is,  tbe  protector  of  the  true 
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beliqvers.  This  shows  what  right  "John  Company"*  had  to  pur- 
chase the  island  of  Musha,  at  the  entrance  of  Tudjurra  bay,  from  the 
•above  mentioned  Mohammet,  for  the  paltry  sum  df  two  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  or  the  French,  who  paid  a  similar  sum  for  a  stretch  of  coast  at 
Bcilal,  botween  Massawah  and  Bab  el  Mandel,  to  some,  underlings  of 
the  same  Mohammet.  Both  places  are  unoccupied  yet,  and  were 
bought  out  of  pure  jealousy. 

Tudjurra  is  the  sea-port  of  Ancobar,  the  capital  of  Shoa,  or  in 
Arabic,  Bar  Eefat.  Mr.  p  •  •  »  *  ♦  believes  Shoa  to  be  the  name  of  a  town. 
Zeyla  was,  fifteen  years  ago,  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  trade  with 
Hurrur,  an  inland  town,  distant  only  five  days,  by  uninterrupted 
traveling;  but  the  Somalees,  tired  of  the  exactions  of  the  Arabs,  of 
late,  opened  an  annual  fair  at  Berbera,  which  absorbs  nearly  all  the 
trade  of  Hurrur,  notwithstanding  the  distance  to  it  being  about  twice 
as  much  as  to  the  former  place.  Berbera  is  the  finest  harbor  on  the 
whole  coast;  there  are  no  permanent  buildings;  the  fair  lasts  from 
September  to  March.  Foreign  traders  are  obliged  to  purchase  the 
protection  of  some  Somalee  tribe  or  other,  as  there  is  no  acknowledged 
chieftain  or  governor  of  the  fair,  and  trade  is  free  in  the  full  meaning 
of  the  word.  Dogankal,  between  Zeyla  and  Bullahar,  is  the  nearest 
point  on  the  sea  coast,  only  three  days'  journey  from  Hurrur;  but,  un- 
fortunately, its  harbor  is  closed  up  by  a  sand  bar. 

Even  if  the  Joob  ( Juba?)  were  supposed  to  offer  a  safe  channel,  dur- 
ing more  than  "three  months  in  the  year,"  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this 
river  could  interfere  with  the  Somalee  caravan  trade,  which  goes  no 
further  inland  than  Hurrur. 

Gon Jar,  the  residence  of  the  Ncguz  (a  sort  of  ^?  roi  faineant "  of  old 
France),  is  the  most  northern  and  the  largest  town  of  Abyssinia.  It 
was,  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  capital  of  the  then  united  empire,  but 
to  day  only  of  the  province  of  Amhara,  under  the  leadership  of  Ras 
(chieftain)  Ali.  Goudar  is  also  the  residence  of  the  Aboona  (great 
fathar  or  patriarch)  of  all  the  Christians  in  those  parts.  So  is  Adowa 
the  capital  of  Tigreh,  and  not  of  northern  Abyssinia.  The  nearest 
seaport  to  this  town  is  Amphila,  but  the  Egyptian  governor  of  Mas- 
sawah has  restricted  the  trade  with  Abyssinia  exclusively  to  Massawah 
and  Suakin.  Ras  Cubee  is  the  chieftain  of  Tigreh,  and  Ras  Sahlo 
Sehlassce  of  Shoa.  These  are  the  most  powerful  chieftains  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  they  are  in  constant  fear  and  jealousy,  one  against  the  other. 

No  European  power  has  agents  in  Abyssinia,  if  the  "peres  Lazaris- 
tes"  (vulgo,  Jesuits),  in  Adowa,  are  mistaken  as  such;  but  in  Mas- 

— — ' ■» 
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Mwali,  both  the  Engliali  and  the  French  keep  consula — not  so  much  to 
Uie  beneSt  of  traders,  as  to  wateh  each  otLcr's  intrigaea,  to  wbioli  must 
be  attributed  this  expulsion  of  Rev.  Gohat,  laenbcrg,  and  all  the  Pret- 
eatant  miasiouaries  in  general,  as  well  as  the  failuris  of  the  expedition 
to  Sboa,  under  Captain,  now  Major,  Harris,  the  celebrated  African 
Nimrod.  Abyssinia  ia  to  the  Freiieh  a  playgame,  like  Otahfite  and 
Owhybee,  of  l:ite — nothing  elae.  The  French  never  had  any  trade  with 
Abyasinia,  nor  with  the  Red  sea  either,  ciccpting  an  attempt  made, 
t*n  years  ago,  witli  the  bark  "Ancobar,"  fitted  out  in  Havre,  under  the 
direction  of  some  St.  Simoniens,  who  had  gone  aatriiy,  a  Cue  Bumnier 
day,  in  their  search  of  the  "  femme  libre  " — from  France  to  Turkey, 
Egypt,  &c. — Abyssinia.  Those  gentlemen  loaded  the  vessel  with  dl 
Mrta  of  French  fineries,  and,  among  others,  with  suspenders,  because 
the  Abyssinians  wear  small  clothes;  with  kid  gloves, because  the  Abys- 
imian  courtesans  showed  so  much  fancy  for  white  skins ;  with  poma- 
tums, to  put  tallow  out  of  fashion  ;  with  snuff  tobacco  to  be  chewed. 
This  is  all  literally  true,  and  no  joke.  That  the  attempt  utterly  failed 
need  scarce  bo  told,  nor  that  it  never  has  been  tried  again. 

Coffee  is  called,  in  Arabia,  "boond,"  aiiJ,  in  Galla,  "  boona."  Tradi- 
tion, in  Yemen,  goes,  that  Skandor  (Alexander  the  great),  on  hiit  re- 
torn  from  India,  was  welcomed  by  the  Negaz  of  Habesh  (Abyssinia) 
lod  his  court  at  Bab  el  Mandel,  which  he  opened  with  his  sword. 
Bkander,  seeing  the  Habeshce  afflicted  with  big  bellies  and  yellow 
eonntenancea,  made  to  them  a  present  of  the  ghat,  shrub,  from  "  Bar 
fll  Linn  (China),  as  an  antidote,  and  the  Neguz,  iu  exchange  of  polite- 
ness, presented  him  with  the  coffee  tree,  which  Skandcr  at  once  planted 
IB  the  Arabian  soil  The  leaves  of  the  ghat  shrub  smell  faintly  like 
tea,  and  also  look  pretty  much  like  tea  leaves.  Tbc  Arabians  of  the 
Temen  are  In  the  habit  of  chewing  these  leaves  and  buds  a.^  people 
lere  chew  tobacco,  M,  Rocher,  a  French  traveler  in  Shoa,  pretends 
to  have  discovered  the  tea  plant  there :  very  probably  it  is  the  ghat 
limb.  Both  the  coffee  and  the  ghat  grow  wild  in  the  Galla  country, 
Imtnot  in  Arabia.  Seventy  years  before  Mohammed,  southern  Ara- 
bia was  conquered  by  the  Clirislian  Abyssinians.  The  worshipers  of 
fire,  and  the  Jews,  not  content  with  the  Christian  sway,  united  and 
eilled  Ali,  the  son-in-law  and  generalissimo  of  Moliammcd,  to  their 
usiatanco,  and  so  attained  the  cKpuUIon  of  the  Christians;'  and,  into 
th«  bargain,  the  one  the  destruction  of  their  old  faith,  and  the  other  a 
worse  bondage  tlsan  ever — their  name  having  become,  under  the 
Islam's  sway,  a  synonym  with  swine  and  dog.  Probably,  during  the 
Abyssinian  reign,  both  the  coffee  and  the  ghat  were  transplanted  from 
AfriM  into  southern  Arabia.     Skandcr's  name,  in  Arabian  tradiliona, 
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Bignifies  about  as  mucli  as  Old  Nick's,  in  Europe,  conneoted  with  fan- 
tastic castles  and  bridges. 

The  planters  of  Sana  carry  their  coffee  in  the  husks  to  the  markets 
of  the  Yemen,  where  the  coffee  berry  is  separated  from  it  by  hand 
mills  formed  of  two  small  sand  stones.  The  greedy  Arab  is  not  like- 
ly to  throw  away  any  thing  he  paid  for,  and  so  he  drinks  the  insipid 
infusion  of  the  coffee^  husks  (Arabic,  kischr),  which  nobody  else  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  yet,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  Arabians 
grind  on  stones,  or  pound,  their  coffee,  for  want  of  iron  mills,  just  as 
they  wear  sandals  for  want  of  skill  to  make  shoes ;  but  not  with  an 
idea  of  preserving,  by  these  methods,  the  flavor  of  the  coffee,  which  is 
more  than  their  impracticable  gastronomic  faculties  seem  to  permit^ 
even  if  there  were  some  foundation  in  the  assertion. 

The  business  time  at  the  fair  of  Berbera  lasts  but  five  months :  the 
beginning  and  the  leaving  of  it  takes  very  nearly  a  month.  The  arrival 
of  loaded  camels,  during  this  time,  may  be  set  down  at  forty  or  forty- 
five  thousand  head.  As  the  Somalee  camels  arc  but  of  inferior  kind, 
five  camel  loads  must  be  counted  for  a  ton.  The  assortment  of  goods 
imported  at  the  fair,  from  the  inland,  is  about  as  follows:  25  per  cent, 
in  coffee  (sent,  cleaned  from  the  husks,  to  the  Berbera  market) ;  35  per 
cent,  in  gums  and  resins,  and  40  per  cent,  in  sour  milk  for  local  con- 
sumption,  butter,  sheep-tail  fat,  tallow,  hides,  ivory,  madder,  senna 
wars  (a  kind  of  crocus),  and  sundry  articles. 

The  statement  about  the  annual  export  of  coffee  from  Berbera.  being 
15,000  tons  (f),is  apparently  a  misprint,  in  the  pamphlet  lying  before 
me,  or  in  Lieut.  Hellstedt's  Travels,  where  it  seems  to  be  copied  from, 
and  is  intended  to  be  only  1,500  tons — a  sum  corresponding  near  enough 
to  the  above  figures.  The  garrison  and  work-people  of  the  fortification 
of  Aden — nearly  ten  thousand  men,  with  about  fifteen  thousand  in- 
habitants more — depend  chiefly  on  Berbera  and  the  Somalee  country 
for  their  supply  of  live  stock.  Berbera,  notwithstanding  its  daily  in- 
tercourse with  Aden,  continues  to  be  also  a  slave  market;  and  so  is 
every  port  in  the  Arabian  gulf:  only  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  was  obliged, 
of  late,  to  prohibit  such  trade  to  his  subjects,  because  the  competition 
of  Zanzibar  became  too  sensible  to  the  planters  in  Ceylon  and  St. 
Maurice. 

I  do  not  know  what  advantage  for  American  trade  might  arise  from 
an  embassador  to  a  fanatic  Wachabee  chieftain,  like  Sheriff  Hussein 
of  Aboo- Arish,  the  present  ruler  of  the  Yemen,  or  to  petty  tyrants  like 
Ras  Sahlo  Schlassee,  Ras  Ali  or  Ras  Cubee,  or  to  lawless  and  disunited 
savages  like  the  Somalecs  and  Donakils.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
make  such  people  subservient  to  our  wishes:  by  following  the  steps  of 
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■  John  Compftny,"  the  II andels-Mado happy,  and  the  different  fur-trade 
eomp&niea  on  this  continent,  which  is,  to  catuhHah  fortified  cumptoirs 
and  factories,  to  draw,  as  much  as  possible,  tlio  eorameroe  out  of  the 
reach  of  misichief — to  procure  shelters  for  vesaeU  and  traders,  under 
cover  if  which  cargoes  of  goods  might  be  collected  or  distributed,  with 
ail  leisure  and  security,  in  the  surrounding  countries.  Such  points 
are,  at  present,  Aden,  Singapore  and  Hongkong.  Such  were,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  Bombay,  jMadras,  Batavia,  Capetadt,  and  a  naniber  of 
forts  iu  the  tjien  far  west,  grown  up  now  to  populous  and  wealthy  cit- 
ies, like  Detroit,  Louisville,  St.  Louis  and  many  more.  Such  a  point, 
also,  might  become  the  island  of  Soeotra,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ara- 
bian gulf,  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States;  first,  to  protect  and 
concentrate  the  existing  trade  witli  Mocha,  Muscat  and  Zanzibar;  then 
to  extend  it  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  all  over  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  gulfa,  and  from  Cape  Guardafui  (Raa  Jar  Dilfoon)  to  Zanzi- 
bar and  the  adjacent  islands;  and,  finally,  to  provide  Egypt,  directly, 
irith  the  drugs,  spices,  colonials  and  minerals,  of  the  East,  in  conour- 
renoe  with  Marseilles,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  monopolizes  this  trade 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  place  of  Alexandria  of  yore.  The  old 
channel  between  Asia  and  Europe  will  be  reopened  to  trade,  ere  long, 
by  Bome  foreign  power  or  other,  as  the  Egyptians  of  our  days  have 
oeither  the  intellect  nor  the  spirit  of  enterprise  to  do  it  by  them- 
•elrea. 

The  sea  around  Soeotra  abounds  with  whales  and  fishes  of  all  kinds. 
The  eoil  is,  for  the  most  part,  fertile  ;  dates,  bananas  and  mellons,  are 
plentiful.  The  aloe  of  the  island  is  celebrated ;  the  mountains  con- 
tain, also,  many  kind  of  resins  and  gums,  among  them  the  myrrh  and 
the  dragon-blood  tree  (in  Arabic,  Murr  and  Demm  Lahouecu}. 

In  1836,  the  East  India  company  had  a  committee  appointed,  in  Cai- 
ro, to  treat,  through  the  Egyptian  authorities  in  the  Yemen,  for  the 
cesMion  of  the  island  of  Soeotra,  with  its  lord,  the  petty  sultan  Ben  Af- 
farir,  residing  at  Gcshenn  on  the  opposite  Arabian  coast.  TIio  parties 
came  so  far  as  to  agree  about  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money — 
£10.000 — only  the  mode  of  payment  separated  them.  The  one  asking 
for  ready  cash,  and  the  other,  in  order  to  bind  the  Arab  to  keep  the 
ialander  in  peace,  offered  to  invest  the  money  and  to  pay  only  the  an- 
nual interests,  half  in  ready  cash  and  half  in  rice.  Tho  English  speak 
now  ill  of  the  climate  and  the  anchorage  of  the  inland  ;  but  for  Aden, 
and  it  wnnld,  at  present,  bo  theirs,  in  spite  of  its  defects.  It  seems  the 
Belgian  government  has  now  an  eye  upon  it. 

Woiild  such  a  place,  like  the  island  of  Soeotra,  on  the  high  road 
from  Europe  to  India,  not  be  worth  the  inspection  of  some  idle  man-of- 
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war ;  and  would  it  not  be  of  more  value  to  the  country  at  large  than 
the  famous  Dead  sea  expedition  1 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTION  OF  OPIUM. 

England's  endeavor  to  render  itself  independent  of  American  cotton, 
is  manifest,  by  its  great  exertions  to  enlarge  and  encourage  the  culture 
of  this  staple  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  Cape  colony,  and  recently  in 
Australia.  Old  England  seems  quite  apprehensive  of  a  retaliation  on 
this  score,  which  the  United  States  so  easily  might  exercise  upon  a  ten- 
der part  of  its  rival  commercial  vitality — say,  in  China,  with  opium — the 
last  and  the  richest  of  "John  Company's"  monopolies  in  Hindoostan. 
The  climate  and  soil,  around  St.  Diego,  are  highly  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  white  poppy  (papaver  opium),  and  the  lazy  Creole  Spaniards 
and  Pueblo  Indians  the  very  people  to  attend  it,  at  least  as  good  as 
the  Greek,  the  Osmanlee,  the  Fellah  and  the  Hindoo,  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  would  soon  equal,  in  pro- 
ductiveness, the  gold  diggings  of  the  northern  part  of  California,  and 
might  become  the  source  of  an  active  commercial  intercourse  with 
China,  and,  ere  long,  also  with  Japan  and  Corea — ^lust  as  tobacco  and 
whisky  opened  the  path  to  trade  and  civilization  m  other  countries. 

Should  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  this  country  prove  satisfactory,  still 
the  Chinese  silk  would  be  a  return  for  any  quantity  of  opium  to  be 
cultivated  in  California,  Texas,  and  in  Florida.  A  larger  import  of  raw 
silk,  might,  perhaps,  induce  some  industrious  citizens  of  Baltimore  or 
Philadelphia  to  try  a  hand  at  the  manufacture  of  silk  piece  goods  and 
ribbons,  for  which  the  western  hemisphere  is  still  a  quiet  tributary  to 
the  old  continent,  for  millions  and  millions  !i  year. 

China  receives,  in  payment  for  its  tea,  two-thirds  in  silver  and  only 
one-third  in  raw  and  manufactured  cotton,  opium,  rice,  ginseng,  cop- 
per, and  sundry  articles — a  fact  which  is  not  so  universally  known  as 
it  ought  to  be. 

Opium  in  Egypt  (opium  Thebas^um)  costs  the  producer  about  sixty 
cents  the  pound,  and,  in  Anatoly  (Asia  minor),  about  seventy-five  cents. 
The  East  India  company  pays  the  Patna  and  Main  a  opium  @  $150 
the  chest  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  avoird.  In  all  these  coun- 
tries, opium  is  a  monopoly  of  government,  the  importance  of  which  is 
best  known  by  the  market  prices  of  this  article  to-day.  Turkey 
opium,  in  Boston,  is  worth  84  50  the  pound ;  and  Patna  or  Malna 
opium,  in  Bombay,  8750  the  chest  ! 

American  opium  would  have  as  great  an  influence  on  the  trade  of 
the  world  as  American  cotton  has  exercised  these  thirty  years  past, 
and  it  would  be  proper  to  give  to  the  distant  Pacific  territories 
a  staple  produce,  to  increase  the  means  of  emplo3m3nt  of  the  pro- 
posed railroad ;  else  stocks  invested  in  it  will  bear  little  or  no  inter- 
est at  all. 

Silk  production  wants  too  much  attention  and  care  for  the  impa- 
tient American  character,  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  *'  Mo- 
ms Multicaulis  "  speculation  has  become  a  proverb  in  the  country  and 
abroad;  but  opium  production  cannot  be  brought  under  the  same 
head,  its  crop  fears  none  of  the  accidents  of  the  cotton  and  the  mulberry, 
and  the  profits  thoreon  are  three  and  four  times  as  much. 
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Engliab  sway  over  India  iJeperuls  n  great  deal  upnn  tlie  opium  raono- 
poly;  as  well  as  Eugliali  industry  on  Amuricau  oullon.  I  thiuk  tha 
Bubject  needs  no  t'urtiior  coaimcut. 

LINSEED  OIL. 

By  raising  the  duty  on  rinsecd  oil,  and  by  loweriag-  as  inucli  tlie  da^ 
on  linttrd,  a  direct  trade  witli  Egypt  could  bo  carried  on.  Linseed  is 
one  of  tlie  staple  products  of  Egypt,  A  grcitt  deal  of  it  goes  to  Liver- 
pooLandgfromthenoe,  is  imported  into  the  United  States  in  tLcsliapeof 
£ii jfij/i  linsetil  oil.  Natron  goes  tlirougii  tbe  same  proceas ;  and  the 
gams,r^ins  anddrugsof  thoNilc  valley  urc  iuiported  into  this  country 
by  way  of  Trieste,  MarceilJes  and  Liverpool,  with  a  waste  of  useless  ex- 
penditares  and  profits  of  over  twcnly-fivc  per  cent  t  In  twenty  years, 
only  one  American  merchant  vessel  was  seen  in  the  port  of  Alexan- 
dria, where,  ncvertheleas,  the  United  States  kept,  and  keeps  still,  a 
contml-geueral  I 

Alemnilria  would  become  as  good  a  market  for  Brazil  coSee,  dye 
woods  and  manufactures,  as  Smyrna ;  and  the  treasury  will  lose  noUi- 
iog  by  the  proposed  trial. 

EGYPTIAN  COTTON. 

I  had,  somewhere  among  my  papers,  note.s  about  the  introduction 
of  the  long  staple  eotlon  in  Egypt,  The  seed  was  ordered  by  a  large 
Tnrkieh  landholder,  by  the  iiam^  of  Maco-hcy,  throngli  M.  *Jumel,  a 
French  gcntteman.  Therefrom  the  two  nomes,  under  which  this  cotton 
is  known  in  coranierce:  it  is  a  triennial  plant,  the  last  crop  being 
always  slightly  inferior  in  quality  to  the  former  two.  A  superior  long 
■tsple  cotton,  with  yellow  hue,  is  cidtivatcd  in  Scnuaar,  known  in 
trade,  sometimes,  under  the  name  of  Egyptian  Sea  island.  This  culti- 
vation increased,  in  thirty  years,  from  a  couple  of  hundred  bales,  to 
250,000.  The  Egyptian  bales  arc,  on  average,  only  about  three  hund- 
ni  pounds.  The  more  or  less  inundation  of  the  Nile,  has,  undoubted- 
ly, much  influence  on  the  cotton  crop,  but  more  so  the  fluctuation  in 
Me  price  of  this  staple,  which  guides  the  great  landholders  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Mehmet  Ali  Pacha  to  draw  their  speculative  views  from  one  of 
too  many  staple  prodocts  of  Egypt  to  another.  It  is  estimated  that 
ootton  costs,  on  avenige,  obout  five  cents  a  pound  ;  your  object  is,  to 
obtain  the  minutes  of  this  estimate,  to  permit  the  planters  in  this 
country  to  draw  their  parallels,  and  to  induce  them  to  send  for  seed ; 
W  the  Spaniards  sent  fur  marino  sheep  to  Saxony,  on  the  principle 
that  seed,  transplanted  from  one  cuuptry  into  another,  contributes 
mnch  to  the  improvement  of  the  plant. 

Ton  would  do  very  well  to  send  a  copy  of  your  next  number,  with  my 
trticle,  la  your  consul-general,  in  Alexandria,  bcggios  of  him  the  in- 
formation required,  and  telling  him  that  he  will  obtain  them  from  a 
eerbun  G.  Prohiier  better  than  from  any  merchant  in  Alexandria; 
aad,  about  ihe  cultivation,  he  will  obtain  good  information  from  Topiz- 
tt,  tiie  Greek  ei 

Nku'  Oulsaks,  June,  IB50. 
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ART.  m.— NATIONAL  TANITT. 

NATIONAL  VANITY  IN  CONNBCTION  WITH  OUR  OCEAN  STEAMSHIPS. 

In  contemplating  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
one  foible  cannot,  but  have  forced  itself  upon  the  observer  as  a  striking 
feature.  It  is  that  of  boasting.  Not  satisfied  with  the  extraordinary 
advances  of  our  nation  (recently,  and  within  the  memory  of  living  men, 
a  colony  of  England),  in  all  the  elements  of  civilization  and  the  arts  of 
life,  we  seem  desirous  of  impressing  upon  the  world  our  ability  to  sur- 
pass all  others.  That  material,  both  physical  and  mental,  abundantly 
exists  among  us,  for  the  attainment  of  national  glory  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  nation,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  these  resources 
must  be  developed.  Experience  and  practice. are  essential  to  us,  as  a 
people,  no  less  than  to  an  individual.  The  renowned  artists,  architects, 
sculptors  and  painters,  of  Greece  and  Kome — the  builders  of  St.  Peter^s 
and  St.  Paul's — were  once  but  apprentices.  Years  of  observation,  study 
and  practice,  were  necessary  for  them  before  they  could  carry  out  their 
sublime  conceptions.  To  a  great  extent,  we  are  but  mere  apprentices — 
highly  favored,  certainly,  by  the  facilities  of  improvement  offered  in 
the  great  achievements  of  Europe  in  every  department  of  science,  liter- 
ature and  the  arts — but  still,  comparatively,  only  apprentices. 

We  are  not  content  to  wait.  We  are  dissatisfied,  if,  upon  the  first 
experiment,  we  do  not  exceed  all  other  people ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
boast  in  anticipation  of  success.  If  defeat  ensue,  which  not  unfrc- 
quently  occurs,  mortification  follows,  our  self-love  is  reproved,  and  we 
render  ourselves  liable  to  the  just  criticism  and  ridicule  of  the  world. 

This  national  foible  was,  in  early  days,  exhibited  at  a  landing  on  the 
Mississippi,  frequented  by  flat  boats,  in  the  person  of  a  fearless  young 
Kentuckian,  who,  so  soon  as  the  boat,  on  which  he  had  floated  down 
the  river,  was  made  fast,  jumped  ashore,  and,  giving  three  or  four  car- 
acoles in  the  air  with  the  necessary  whoops,  declared  that  he  had  the 
fastest  horse,  the  truest  rifle  and  the  prettiest  sister,  on  the  western 
waters — threatening  summary  chastisement  to  any  who  would  maintain 
the  contrary.  A  crowd  soon  gathered,  and  the  bravado  was  listened 
to,  for  some  time,  without  any  reply — some  being  intimidated  and  oth- 
ers not  disposed  to  provoke  a  row.  At  length  a  quiet,  slow-moving 
Bort  of  body  walked  up,  and,  addressing  the  fiery  Kentuckian,  asked 
him  if  he  had  his  horse  with  him.  The  reply  was,  that  he  was  aboard 
the  boat.  The  quiet  man  remarked,  that  he  was  willing  to  try  his 
speed  with  a  sorry  pony  that  he  had  brought  down  with  hiip.  A  small 
wager  was  made,  the  two  horses  were  brought  out,  the  riders  mounted 
and  the  race  run.     The  flash  Kentuckian  was  shamefully  beaten  and 
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made  the  laiigbing  stock  of  the  assoiuliily.  After  tlio  raoe,  a  long- 
ebanked  Tonuesseean,  with  buckskio  leggings  and  LuntiDg  sblrt,  step- 
ped ap,  and,  addressing  tlie  braggart,  said:  "Stranger,  I  bav n't  seed 
your  rifle,  but  here  is  an  old  flint-lock  that  I  will  try  agin  yourn,  at 
one  bundrcd  paces,  for  a  treat  to  the  company."  The  banter  was  ao- 
cepted,  the  distance  measured,  and  the  Kentuckian  again  defeated,  to 
the  renewed  merriment  of  the  crowd.  Tbe  drink  was  taken,  and  some 
disposition  ahown  for  ending  alt  dit^pute;  but,  at  the  luomcnt,  a.  well- 
let,  Blout  young  boatman  walked  up,  with  ouc  handkerchief  round  his 
head  and  another  tightly  tied  about  the  loins,  with  his  shirt  slaevei 
rolled  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  told  our  hero,  that  he  should  like  to  soa 
him  "  walk  out  hit  iislcr."  The  Kentuckian  replied,  that  she  whs  not 
■board,  hut  ho  was  willing  to  fight  on  his  brag.  Rules  for  fair  play 
were  established,  a  manly  stand  up  made,  and  the  Kentuckian  served 
with  a  pair  of  block  eyes,  and  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  thero  wai 
one  "gal"  in  the  West  as  pretty  aa  his  slater.  Now, this  Kentuckian 
represented  Brother  Jonathan  as  he,  at  this  day,  stands — enterpris- 
ing, brare,  good  natured  and  strong,  but  not  sufficiently  modest  and 
prudent. 

These  reflectiona  have  been  suggested  by  the  confident  predictiona, 
made  for  two  years  past,  of  the  superiority  (hat  vojdd  soon  be  shown 
by  American  ocean  steamers,  over  those  of  Great  Britain.  Some  good 
nuon  has  always  been  given  for  their  failures,  but  there  is  Ckc  fuel. 
An  occasional  advantage  may  have  attended  the  American  vessels,  bu» 
they  have  not  shown  the  uniform  character  of  the  British  steamers — 
particularly  the  Cunard  line.  When  the  Atlantic  was  preparing  for 
•ea  the  New  Yorkers  were  in  ecstaciea.  Such  a  steamer  bad  never 
been  built:  her  model  was  perfect,  her  engines  unsurpassed,  and  she 
was  to  show  John  Bull  what  ocean  navigation  was.  The  trial  is  past, 
ftnd  tbe  Atlantic  has  been  signally  defeated.  Rousons  for  this  are  "aa 
plenty  as  blackberries."  The  paddles  were  too  weak,  the  valves  wero 
made  of  India  rubber,  &c,  &o.  Why  were  the  paddles  too  weak  I 
Why  were  the  valves  made  of  India  rubber?  Tho  answer  must  be, 
that  the  men  employed  in  their  construction  were  not  acquainted  with 
their  business.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  relative  strength  of  machin, 
cry  n-icessary  for  ocean  steamers,  as  compared  with  those  for  river 
navigatioD. 

In  the  mere  conBtruction  of  ships,  whether  mercantile  or  war  ship^ 
for  taiiiag,  it  is  probable  that  no  country  surpasses  tho  naval  con- 
Rtructors  of  the  United  States.  Far  different  is  ihe  conslniction  of  tho 
steam  engine.  The  English  have  more  csperience,  better  material! 
and  more  skillful  artisans.     They  expend  more  money  on  their  machin- 
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ery,  labor  is  much  cheaper,  and  they  are  never  in  a  hurry.  Ameri- 
cans are  proverbially  so.  The  principle  of  the  English  is  ^^  slow  and 
sure  ;"  that  of  the  Americans,  "  go  ahead." 

Considering  the  progress  we  have  made,  there  is  no  danger  of  our 
being  forgotten  by  the  world,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  our  becom- 
ing our  own  trumpeters.  There  is  a  want  of  delicacy — an  egotistical 
self-sufficiency — indulged  in  by  the  press,  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  individuals.  But  such  writers  do  not  reflect,  that  the  laudations 
poured  out  upon  their  countrymen  are,  indirectly,  intended  for  them- 
selves. This  propensity  is  too  much  in  the  Chinese  spirit :  we  are  ce- 
lestials, and  the  rest  of  the  world  "outside  barbarians." 

It  is  the  dictate  of  good  sense,  that  we  should  be  willing  to  learn. 
Let  our  builders  and  machinists  examine  these  British  ocean  steamers 
and  learn  the  secret  of  their  success,  and  imitate  the  accuracy  and 
strength  of  their  machinery.  It  is  the  impression  of  safety,  to  person 
and  property,  which  must  confer  popularity  and  profit.  It  is  no  satis- 
faction to  a  merchant  or  traveler,  misled  by  the  extravagant  eulogisms 
of  the  press,  to  trust  his  property  and  life  to  one  of  these  ships,  and 
have  them  both  endangered,  to  be  told  that  the  risk  was  all  owing  to 
the  breaking  of  a  paddle  made  of  pine  shingles,  or  the  wearing  out  of 
a  valve  of  blotting  paper.    ' 

It  will  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  congratulation,  when  we  can  equal  and 
compete  with  the  Cunard  line.  If  we  should  surpass  them  in  swift- 
ness, but,  above  all,  in  safety,  a  little  self  approval  might  find  some 
apology.     But  let  us  rather  do  than  boast  what  we  can  do. 

It  is  stated  in  the  public  papers,  that  a  new  ship  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  Cunard  line,  intended  to  be  superior,  in  every  way,  to  any  yet  con- 
structed. Let  all  improvements  be  studied,  imitated,  and,  if  possible, 
surpassed ;  but  it  is  time  to  curb  that  national  vanity  which  we  indulge 
in — deceiving  ourselves  to  the  amusement  of  all  other  people. 

We  have,  most  certainly,  swift  horses,  true  rifles  and  beautiful  sis- 
ters— but  it  is  not  in  good  taste  to  assume,  that  we  can  outrun  Buceph- 
alus and  outshoot  Apollo^  or  to  regard  the  Venus  de'  Medici  as  a  mere 
foil  to  our  national  beauties.  Z. 


ART.  IV.-MONETTE'S  "EARLY  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WEST,"  RETIEWEU. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES   AND  PACTIONS  IN  KENTUCKY  AND  THB  WESTERN  COUNTRY, 
FROM  1788  TO  1S06.— Z>e  Bow's  Cbmmerdal  JKemew,  JprU,  1860,  Vol  YUl,  No,  PT, 

St.  Louis,  23d  June,  1850. 
J.  D.  B.  Dr  Bow,  Esq.:  Sir — ^I  inclose  you  the  first  sheets  of  a  reply  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  your  April  N umber,  continued  in  May.    The  deep 
feeling  which  those  articles  are  so  irell  calculated  to  produce,  through  a  wide- 
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Rpnad  connection  of  the  rorljr  Etalesmen  of  Kcntuclij,  some  of  wIiobo  dcscpiid- 
1  ve  now  filling  higli  sturluns  uf  Lojior  aiiti  cuiifiilencu  iitidcr  llie  govern- 
loeiilorihe  Uuileil  Slutcs,  as  wgU  as  tliai  of  Kcntuoky,  induce  me,  prcifimndlj 
mnit  eu-Dcatly,  to  dc^ic  the  publicatioa  of  this  reply  in  jaur  highly  eeteemeil 

Will  jau  gniDt  this  most  eamest  reqncat,  in  respect  to  the  feelings  of  tlie  Ut- 
iag  and  the  cliurncter  of  the  dead.  1  am  an  old  lurvlving;  friend  uf  oiiuij  of 
IboM  ancient  statesmen  of  the  West,  liaTC  aaEociated  with  them  for  ycara,  aod 
know  their  hJBlorj  and  conduct  with  almost  family  familiarit  j. 

I  conjnre  joa,  by  the  bigh  coiftidprntions  of  public  juBtiee  to  those  wbo  vera 
dMmed,  lij  their  generation,  nmong  tbo  truest  patriot*  of  the  West — the  prida 
of  Eentncky — and  oAen  the  ornaments  of  the  general  cuiinciU  of  the  Repub- 
lic, to  comply  with  my  request.  May  not  eome  of  these  considerations  preful 
on  you  lo  waive  the  want  of  editorial  etiquette,  in  rtpuiliiliiTig,  from  the  West- 
ern Journal  of  our  city  T"  /  inUndtd  tlv:  nply  for  yorir  paga  at/tril,  but  was 
dMerred  by  my  dislonco  from  the  correction  of  the  press. 

I  came  to  Keutocky  in  1 S06,  and  have  devoted  myself  to  western  story  over 
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n  will  be  continued,  in  llie  next  number  of  t!ie  Western  Journal, 
■ad,  itjaa  bo  signify,  shall  be  forwarded,  in  sheclH,  before  they  appear  hero. 

Do  tcU  Dr.  Uunette,  he  has  been,  led  astray,  by  the  loeiidacioua  calumny  of 
the  "  Vesterti  Worldi"  to  do  tbe  public  men  of  Kentucky  and  the  West  the 
suneiujusUce.  wUicb,!  Ibiuk,  hebas  done  the  Hunters'  History  of  Kentucky,  ia 
Lia  "  Hlitory  of  the  Valley."    Of  this,  more  anon. 

I  have  iLe  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  youts,  HiMon  BcTLHt. 

Thib  is  tLe  title  of  an  essay,  whicb,  instead  of  portraying  the  early 
pttrigtism  aud  gallantry  of  the  IVuKt — a  work  it  might  well  and  jufitly 
iave  performed — attempts,  at  tliiB  Int«  dnj,  to  rake  up  tbo  emUcra  of 
party  ttrife,  whicli  Lbto  been  long  Giuothcred  by  public  conBcnt,  and 
are  now  almost  forgotten  in  llie  sabseqneitt  strength  and  prosperity 
of  this  great  section  of  the  Republic,  Still,  nothing  can  excuse  the  in- 
JD5tice  and  grosa  raiarepreBentation  of  Kentucky  history,  and  that  of 
tJie  West,  which  this  essay  so  grossly  betrays.  It  shall  be  the  busi- 
ness of  this  reply  to  point  out  those  misrepreseutations,  of  both 
meaaores  and  men,  which  have,  for  many  years,  been  the  subject 
of  the  writer's  study  and  inquiry,  he  might  almost  say—"  qitorun 
fars  fui." 

Tbe  assertion  with  nhicb  this  essay  opens,  is  "  That  the  great  and 
dominant  party  (meaning  in  Kentucky,  aud  about  IT84]  couai^tcd  of 
those  favorable  to  a  legal  separation  from  tho  parent  State,  prelimina- 
ry to  &n  independent  State  government  and  admission  into  tbe  Fed- 
eral Dnion."  This  is  only  justice  to  the  frank  and  loyal  eharactcr  of 
the  Kentucky  pioneers,  confirmed  by  the  whole  history  of  their  repeat- 
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ed  and  patient  attempts  to  effect  a  separation  from  Virginia ;  and  her 
consent  to  the  measure  repeated  in  four  different  forms,  at  as  manj 
different  times. 

But  this  essay  represents,  that  other  parties  contemplated  an  inde- 
pendent government  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Federal  Union, 
and  under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  great  monarchies — Great  Brit- 
aiuj  Spain  or  France,  These  three  parties  were  included  under  the 
general  nameof  disunionists,in  contradistinction  to  those  who  recognized 
and  sustained  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  Federal  governments 
in  opposition  to  all  others.  This  is,  indeed,  a  peremptory  statement, 
apparently  challenging  contradiction.  Yet,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
upon  a  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  parties  of  Kentucky,  that 
no  such  term  was  ever,  in  fact,  used  to  mark  her  parties ;  nor  did  the 
principles  of  disunion  enter  into  their  spirit.  In  1776,  before  Vir- 
ginia had  formally  claimed  her  dominion  over  the  West,  the  colony  of 
Transylvania  was  attempted  to  be  established  under  the  great  land 
company  of  Henderson  &  Co.,  under  the  authority  of  the  British 
crown,  then  the  governing  power.  The  earliest  of  the  western  colo- 
nies, and  the  first  which  collected  a  legislative  body  in  the  West,  was 
so  effectually  put  down  by  the  combined  authority  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  so  absolutely  acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  that  it 
has  scarcely  left  a  trace  of  its  existence,  beyond  the  grants  of  land 
which  purchased  the  submission  of  the  land  company.  Kentucky 
county  sprung  up  in  the  place  of  the  new  colony,  with  scarcely  an 
audible  murmur,  and  Transylvania  was  afterward  transposed  to  the 
oldest  of  the  western  literary  institutions.  But,  when  population  and 
prosperity  increased,  then  the  pioneers  began  to  look  for  a  foreign 
market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  their  labor,  which  could  not  pass  the 
mountains.  Then  they  began,  naturally  enough,  to  stretch  their  eyes 
to  the  Mississippi  as  the  only  practicable  outlet  to  the  ocean  and  the 
markets  of  the  world.  But,  suddenly,  a  rumor  was  heard,  that  the 
government,  consisting  of  the  old  Congress,  meditated  to  suspend  the 
navigation  of  this  great  stream  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  in  favor  of 
Spain.  Then,  indeed,  murmur  naturally  arose  from  the  men  who  had 
perilled  everything  on  this  side  of  the  mountains.  Soon  after  the  re- 
port of  this  meditated  wrong  to  the  West  reached  Pittsburgh,  it  pro- 
duced an  association  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off  this  blow,  so  fatal 
to  the  embryo  West.  The  association  transmitted  to  Lexington  (Ky.) 
an  account  of  this  negotiation,  so  terrible  to  their  hopes,  in  terms 
almost  necessarily  exaggerated  in  the  imperfect  condition  of  public  in- 
tercourse— when  no  mail  service  existed  west  of  Pittsburgh,  and  for 
years  afterward,  only  one  every  two  weeks.     A  letter  of  similar  import 
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to  the  Pittsburgh  address,  waa  directed  from  the  Fulls  of  the  Ohio  to  tho 
goverDor  and  logtslnturc  of  Ucorgia,  having  territorial  claima  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  (Pitkin's  U.  8, vol.  ii,  p.  208).  This  commnni- 
ratioo  from  Fittaburgh,  occasioned,  in  March,  1 787,  a  public  address  to 
tho  citizens  of  the  then  diiitrict  of  Kentacky,  inviting  them  to  agsem- 
ble  at  Panville  in  the  ensuing  May.  The  shades  of  raietakc,  as  to  th» 
actual  eondilion  of  the  Spanish  negotiation  and  the  conaetiuent  exag- 
geration of  these  different  public  comniunieations,  at  eueh  a  time  of 
limited  intercourse,  and  on  so  sensitive  a  subject,  I  will  not  now  stop 
to  point  out  or  explain.  Mj  purpose  is,  to  show  the  existence  of  a 
substantial  cause  for  this  fevered  state  of  the  public  mind,  on  a  sub- 
ject dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Well,  so  deeply  had  apprehen- 
sions for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  affected  tbe  public  mind, 
that  Congress  felt  it  necessary,  in  September,  1788,  in  order  to  remove 
them,  to  authorize  its  members  to  eontradict  the  reports  that  it  waa 
disposed  to  treat  with  Spain  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
That  body,  also,  formally  resolved,  that  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  a  clear  and  essential  right  of  the  United  States;  and  that 
the  same  ought  to  be  considered  and  supported  as  such.  Virginia 
had,  in  November,  178G,  taken  up  the  same  subject,  and  in  a  manner 
more  decisively  in  favor  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  her  western  citi- 
tens,  contrary  to  what  had  been  her  action  on  this  very  subject  in  the 
early  and  more  threatening  times  of  the  Kevolutionary  wars.  And 
again,  so  late  as  1783,  when  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  under  discussion  in  the  convention  of  Virginia,  so  imper- 
fect was  the  public  information  on  the  subject,  that  Mr.  Monroe  waa 
called  upon  to  explain  the  whole  matter  to  that  grave  assembly,  in 
whose  proceedings  his  commuoiealiou  appears.  This  forms  the  earli- 
est full  account  of  a  negotiation  so  deeply  interesting  to  the  "West,  even 
in  its  earliest  weakness,  when  surrounded  by  ferocious  and  hostile 
tribes  of  the  most  warlike  savages  in  North  America. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  this  agitating  state  of  things,  from  causes  not 
DOW  to  be  traced,  the  meeting  did  assemble  at  Danville,  as  invited  by 
the  eircolar  above  mentioned,  and  adjourned  without  even  a  Gre  of  re- 
solutions. This  is  no  slight  evidence  of  the  influence  of  pacifying 
eoaaiderations  not  any  longer  accessible.  This  forms  the  principal 
[  '  portion  of  the  domestic  acliuu,  which  no  patriot  can  now  condemn  on 
thii  int«resting  matter. 

The  Spanish  party,  in  Kentucky,  had  its  origin  in  the  attempts  of 
both  France  and  Spain  to  limit  the  territory  of  the  Uniled  States  to 
tho  Alleghany  mountains.  The  exertions  of  the  Count  Lucerne,  the 
French  Minister  at  Philadelphia,  were  pertinaciously  directed  in  con- 
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formity  with  the  instructions  of  his  court  and  the  interest  of  Spiun,  to 
prevail  on  the  old  Congress  to  instruct  their  minister  at  Paris,  '^  that 
the  United  States  extend  to  the  westward  no  further  than  settlements 
were  permitted  hy  the  British  proclamation  of  1763;  2d,  that  the 
United  States  do  not  consider  themselves  as  having  any  right  to  navi* 
gate  the  Mississippi — no  territory  belonging  to  them  being  situated 
thereon ;  3d,  that  the  settlements  east  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing 
Kentucky  with  her  northern  and  southern  neighbors,  which  were  pro- 
hibited as  above,  are  possessions  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and 
proper  objects  against  which  the  arms  of  Spain  may  be  employed,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  permanent  conquest  for  the  Spanish  crown." 
(Pitkin's  U.  S.,  vol.  ii,  p  97,  99  &  109.) 

How  all  this  intrigue  of  both  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
which  extended  from  Paris  and  Madrid  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  was  defeated,  is  no  longer  necessary  to  narrate.  It  is,  hoiyever, 
a  page  of  our  history  full  of  honor  to  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and, 
above  all,  to  John  Jay. 

The  ramification  of  this  intrigue,  which  first  manifested  itself  at  New 
York,  and  then  at  New  Orleans,  has  a  more  domestic  interest,  and  is 
directly  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  essay.  After  the  failure  of 
the  negotiation  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  previously  men- 
tioned, owing  to  the  haughtiness  of  the  former  in  1788,  Don  Gurdoqui, 
the  Spanish  minister  at  New  York,  informed  Mr.  John  Brown,  then 
attending  as  a  member  of  the  old  Congress  from  Virginia, ''  that  if  the 
people  of  Kentucky  would  erect  themselves  into  an  independent  State 
and  appoint  a  proper  person  to  negotiate  with  him,  he  had  authority 
for  that  purpose,  and  would  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  them  for 
the  exportation  of  their  produce  to  New  Orleans." 

This  proposition  was  inclosed  in]  a  confidential  letter  to  Judge 
McDowell,  the  president  of  several  conventions  in  the  district  of  Ken- 
tucky (Littell's  Narrative,  appendix,  p.  40 ;  Perkins's  Annals  of  the 
West,  p.. 3 13,  first  edition).  A  letter  of  a  similar  spirit  was  written, 
also,  by  Mr.  BroWn,  to  Judge  Muter,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  district 
of  Kentucky,  These  letters  arc  likewise  mentioned  in  a  correspond- 
ence between  Col.  Thomas  Marshall,  the  father  of  the  late  preeminent 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  General  Washington,  commu- 
nicated to  the  present  writer  by  Mr.  Sparks.  These  same  offers  were 
communicated  to  Mr.  Madison,  then  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Brown,  in  the 
old  Congress.  In  a  letter  to  the  present  writer,  dated  Montpelier, 
October  11th,  1834,  that  venerated  statesman  said:  <'I  have  received 
yours  of  the  21st  ult.,  in  which  you  wish  to  oltain  my  recollections  of 
^  what  passed  between  Mr.  Brown  and  me  in  1788,  in  the  overtures  of 
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Gudoqui,  that  if  the  people  of  Kentucky  vrould  erect  themselves  into 
an  indepcndcDt  State,  and  nppoiiit  a.  proper  person  tu  negotiate  with 
htm,  he  had  aathority  for  tba,t  purpose,  and  would  enter  iuto  an  ar- 
ningement  with  them  for  the  exportation  of  their  produce  to  New 
Orleans.  My  rocoliection,  with  references  to  my  manuscript  pa- 
pers, leaves  no  doubt  that  the  overture  was  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr  Brown.  Nor  can  I  douht,  as  slated  hy  him,  I  expressed  the  opin- 
ion and  apprehension,  that  a  knowledge  of  it  in  Kentucky,  n 
tbo  excitements  there,  be  miaohieTouBly  employed.  This  view  of  the 
subject  evidently  presenled.  from  the  natural  and  known  imputience 
of  the  people,  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  fur  a  market  for  the 
products  of  their  ciiiherant  soil— from  the  dUtrust  of  the  Federal 
policy,  produced  by  the  project  for  surrendering  the  navigation  of  that 
river  for  a  term  of  many  years."  "  I  owe  it  to  Mr,  Brown,  with  whom 
I  was  on  intimate  friendship,  when  we  were  associated  in  public  life,  to 
observe,  tliat  I  always  regarded  him,  whilst  steadilj  attentive  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  constituents,  as  duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  Union  and  aniioua  for  its  prosperity."  Such  ia  a  full  and  unvar- 
nished account  of  the  first  overtures  of  Spain  to  Kentucky.  And,  I 
must  freely  admit  that  the  first  idea  which  strikes  the  mind  in  couaid- 
ering  thia  letter,  ia,  tliat  Mr.  Brown,  and,  in  all  probability,  Wilkinson, 
Innes,  Muter,  and  many  of  the  other  eminent  statesmen  of  Kentucky, 
did  incline  to  adopt  some  connection  with  Spain,  independent  of  the 
feeble  and  disgraced  confederation  which  existed  in  1788 — a  govern- 
ment in  name  more  than  in  fact,  disobeyed  at  home  and  despised 
abroad.  There  was  another  circumstance  moat  exasperating  to  the 
hearts  of  the  western  people,  that  this  government,  imbecile  as  it  was, 
had  formally  proffered  to  shi^i!  the  very  life-blood  of  the  West,  by  sus- 
pending the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
in  terrible  probability  forever.  Concessions  seldom  go  backward  be- 
tween rival  nations.  Uuder  these  aggravating  circumstances,  I  do  not 
think  a  commercial  counection  with  Spain  is  to  be  deemed  cause  of 
reprobation  against  the  patriotism  of  Kentucky  statesmen  ;  oil  the  con- 
trary, at  that  lime,  and  under  those  circumstances,  it  might  be  de- 
manded by  the  most  sacred  duties  to  this  deserted  and  forlorn  section 
of  a  disjointed  confederation.  I  have  said,  on  another  occnaiou,  what  I 
;ntiously  confirm,  that,  to  try  the  conduct  of  Kentucky 
italesmcn  in  1788,  under  a  confederation  in  ruins  and  in  factious,  by 
tlic  same  principles  which  should  now  dinct  the  mind  under  an  i In- 
dent and  beneficent  government,  would  be  absurd  and  unjust.  The 
peculiar  eircumBlancea  of  the  times  must  be  adverted  to  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  any  just  estimate  of  the  measure  or  ite  authora.     What  then 
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were  these  circumstances?  They  are  eloquently  and  not  less  truly 
narrated  by  Greneral  Wilkinson,  ^'  Open  to  savage  depredations,  ex- 
posed to  the  jealousies  of  the  Spanish  government,  unprotected  by 
that  of  the  old  confederation,  and  denied  the  navigcUion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  only  practicable  channel  by  which  the  productions  of  their 
labor  coidd  find  a  market."  (Wilkinson^s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  119.) 
Again, ''  All  who  ventured  on  the  Mississippi,  had  their  property  seiz- 
ed by  the  first  commanding  (Spanish)  officer  whom  they  met,  and  lit- 
tle or  no  communication  was  kept  up  between  the  two  countries." 
Was  this  a  condition  for  any  community,  much  less  for  one  of  high-spirit- 
ed freemen,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  just  fresh  from  hunting  down 
the  British  lion,  to  tolerate  any  longer  than  it  was  unavoidable."  How 
long  would  any  section  of  this  republic,  however  faithfully  devoted  to 
the  Union,  now  submit  to  so  intolerable  a  state  of  things  ?  Couple 
these  grievances,  which  must  have  blasted  the  industry  and  the  dearest 
hopes  of  the  country — which  must  have  driven  the  emigrant  back 
over  the  mountains,  and  condemned  the  rich  lands  of  Kentucky  and 
the  West  to  waste  their  fertility  in  uncultivated  forests,  again  to  be- 
come an.  Indian  wilderness  rather  than  continue  a  civilized  communi- 
ty. From  these  circumstances  some  faint  idea  may  be  conceived  of 
the  necessity  which  the  statesmen  and  people  of  Kentucky  must  have 
felt  to  look  to  some  other  protection  for  the  vital  interests  of  the  coun* 
try,  than  the  tottering  and  imbecile  confederacy  which  then  deluded 
the  country  under  the  pretense  of  a  government.  Can  circumstances 
be  imagined  more  imperative  on  Kentucky  patriots  and  statesmen  to 
look  for  that  protection  which  their  own  government  could  not  give, 
and  without  which  all  government  is  a  mockery  and  a  perversion  of 
the  very  purposes  of  its  creation  ? 

This  whole  subject  was  before  the  district  convention  at  Danville, 
in  Kentucky,  in  1788;  Mr.  John  Brown  was  on  its  floor  as  a  mem- 
ber, and  was  called  out  by  Gen.  Wilkinson  to  communicate  to  the 
convention  the  information  he  possessed  on  the  subject  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi.  To  this  convention  Mr.  Brown  replied,  that 
^^he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  disclose  what  had  passed  in  pri- 
vate conferences  between  the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Gardoqui  and 
himself;  but  this  much  in  general  he  would  venture  to  inform  the 
convention,  that,  provided  we  are  unanimous,  everything  we  could  wish 
for  is  within  our  reach."  (See  Littell,  Marshall  and  Butler.)  Noth- 
ing further  was  done  at  this  convention  than  adopting  an  address  to 
Congress  and  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  urging  tlie  independence  of 
Kentucky.  It  may  as  well  be  mentioned,  in  connection  with  this  part 
of  my  subject,  that  Mr.  Brown  informed  the  present  writer  (and  who 
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teror  kneir  tlio  conscientious  veracity  of  Lia  venerable  cliaraeter 
will  Dot  appreciate  its  UQimpeacliablL'  worth),  tliot.  in  advociiting  unan- 
imity io  tbo  couveution,  and  declaring  tbat  everything  we  could  wish 
.  for  ia  within  our  reacli,  Le  meant  Slate  independence — not  distinct 
from  the  Union  of  the  States,  but  just  as  it  was  afterward  obtained 
in  connection  wilh  the  other  States.  The  backwardness  which  Mr. 
Brown  discovered  in  the  convention,  to  enlarge  upon  the  offers  of  the 
Spanish  minister  previously  communicated  to  Judges  McDowell  and 
Mnter,  may  well  he  attributed  to  a  clmuge  of  opinion  produced  by  the 
interview  with  Mr.  Madison.  This  frauk  disclosure  to  an  eminent 
colleague,  in  addition  to  the  comiouuicationB  to  the  heads  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  bench  of  the  district  (as  the  president  of  the  conven- 
tion and  the  chiof  ju.ttice  may  well  he  termed),  at<once  vindicates 
the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Brown  to  the  union  of  the  States,  and  accounts  for 
bis  reluflance  to  furnish  any  further  information  on  the  subject  It  - 
nay  be  well,  at  this  late  day,  to  add,  that  Mr.  Brown  enjoyed  the  high- 
est confidence  of  Lis  compatriots — that  he  not  only  had  the  rare  honor 
of  being  the  only  representative  from  the  western  country,  who  ever 
ut  in  the  old  Congress,  but  was  the  first  representative  of  Kentucky, 
in  the  Federal  government,  twice  elected  her  senator  in  the  council 
of  the  Union,  and,  moreover,  by  the  appointment  of  Washington,  he 
wts  a  member  of  the  board  of  war  in  the  West,  associated  with  Shelby 
and  Scott,  Are  these  honors  that  would  have  been  cstendcd  to  a 
Spanish  conspirator  ?  How  cornea  this  essay  to  assert  that  "  Brown 
readily  acceded  to  the  proposed  terma  by  Gardoqui— tiiat  he  arranged 
the  t«rms  of  a  commerciiil  union  with  Louisiuoa;  ^d,  that,  to  Judge 
McDowell,  be  (Brown)  communicated  a  general  outline  of  the  terms  of 
alliance  proposed  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  on  the  part  of  Spain  "t 
Was  Anything  like  a  final  and  conclusive  arrangemeut  entered  into  on 
the  part  of  Brown  or  acceded  to  by  Spain  1 — anything  beyond  a  bare 
DTcrture  suggested  by  the  Spanish  minister,  communicated  to  tho 
members  of  tlie  convention  in  Kentucky,  and  in  person  by  himself, 
kU  published  in  the  lifetime  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  parties, 
Stal«  and  Federal,  and  in  the  face  of  a  public  convention}  Are  the 
pablic  of  this  day  to  be  imposed  upon  and  deceived  by  random  stato- 
meute  drawn  from  no  other  source  than  a  virulent  and  partisan  paper, 
the  tVttttrn  Wurld^  published  for  a  short  time  in  Kentucky,  some 
forty  years  ago?  Yet,  this  is  the  authority  to  which  this  essay  sloops 
to  support  its  scandals  against  the  early  spirit  and  the  statesmen  of 
the  West  Such  is  the  testimony  produced  for  matters  which  havo 
been  sifted  by  cicited  discussions  recorded  in  legislative  proccedingsi 
and  liOTe  finally  received  the  formal  stump  of  history.     Such  is  the 
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progress  and  dose  of  the  first  phase  or  form  of  the  Spanish  party  in 
Kentucky.  It  originated  in  attempts  to  resist  the  surrender  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  the  rich  inheritance  which  mil- 
lions are  now  enjoying,  as  proposed  hy  the  old  CoDgress  and  yet  de- 
spised by  Spain.  The  next  great  object  with  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
if  at  all  inferior  to  the  former,  was  the  establishment  of  a  domestic 
government  distinct  from  Virginia.  This  was  effected  in  1792,  with 
the  consent  of  all  the  high  parties. 

[lb  ht  oontJnuett.] 
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THB  POTSIGAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  EXAMINED  AND  DISPLATBD. 

It  rarely  happens,  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of-  knowledge,  that, 
{or  a  full  half  century,  ^he  name  of  a  single  man  continues  predomi- 
nant among  the  living  expounders  of  nature ;  and  still  more  rarely 
does  it  occur,  that  the  pen  of  the  hoary  octogenarian,  with  a  steady 
hand,  pours  forth  an  intellectual  libation,  that  refreshes  and  intoxicates 
a  world  of  fastidious  mental  appetites.  A  world,  we  say;  for,  when 
Humboldt  speaks,  the  world  is  his  audience.  Every  lover  of  knowl- 
edge feels  a  glow  of  pleasure  when  he  contemplates  that  immortal 
name,  and  that  he  holds  a  filial  relation  to  the  venerable'  philosopher. 

Did  we  not,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  boyhood,  travel  with  him  from 
the  pampas  of  the  Paraguay  and  Amazon  to  the  summits  of  Chimbo- 
razo  and  Popocatapetl  ?  And  did  we  not,  even  then,  regard  him  as  an 
imaginary  philosopher,  who  had  made  the  path  of  travel,  however  rug- 
ged, so  fascinating  that  he  seems  to  accompany  and  guide  our  footsteps, 
as  we,  in  turn,  scale  the  mountains  and  tread  the  trackless  plains. 
Look  upon  his  portrait  in  the  volume  before  us — you,  who  would  be 
convinced  anew,  that  he  is  the  object  of  filial  attachment,  to  whom  you 
have  so  long  rendered  affectionate  homage — and  you  will  find,  in  that 
serene  face  of  intellectual  urbanity,  the  secret  of  the  fascination  with 
which  his  fluent  pen  always  invests  the  scenery  of  nature. 

As  a  parting  gift  to  his  innumerable  children,  he  has  brought  to 
bear  all  that  profusion  of  knowledge  and  versatility  of  natural  gifU^, 
which  belong  to  him,  in  producing  this  '^  Review  of  the  Universe," 
which,  for  three-score  years,  has  continually  commanded  his  fervent 
devotions.  Posterity  will  treasure  the  inheritance,  and  with  it  the 
memory  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

Bat  how  shall  the  reviewer  enter  upon  his  grateful  mission,  in  her- 
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aiding  the  advent  of  this  extraordinary  work  ?  To  extract  from  it  is 
but  to  mutilate  and  misrepresent  the  piutures  of  nature.  An  culcigism 
would  be  a  loss  of  labor ;  a  oriticlsm  of  its  science,  plan  oi  range  of 
subjects,  presumption ! 

Many  there  are,  liowever,  whose  time  and  Bvooations  will  not  permit 
them,  soon,  the  enjoyment  of  the  rich  treasures  nnfolded  in  the  Cob- 
moa.  To  such  we  shall  have  tho  pleaaure  of  playing  interpreter  »nd 
epitomizer. 

Moat  writers  have  devoted  their  time,  and  the  powers  of  their  minds, 
to  single  subjects  of  iuijuiry,  or  single  groups  of  scienoea,  linked  to- 
gether by  near  analogies.  Hence  few  men  of  science  deserve  the  name 
of  philosophers,  Great  as  the  service  may  be,  thus  rendered  by  long 
research  into  single  subjects,  furniahiog  reliable  material  for  the  use  of 
the  philosopher,  still  he  who  limits  his  inijuiries  to  a  single  field,  re- 
qiurea  the  aid  of  another — a  master  art^itect — to  fit  his  sculptured 
block  into  the  great  temple  of  knowledge.  Humboldt  must,  for  the 
preecnt,  be  regarded  as  the  builder  of  tho  temple.  Every  enlightened 
nation  has  contributed  its  block,  and  each  block  has  been  carved  by 
the  labors  of  many  a  skillful  hand;  and  the  designs  and  inscriptions 
on  each  bear  the  traits  of  the  genius  of  every  chisel  that  has  touched 
it.  All  these  have  been  gathered  together  by  our  architect,  and  reared 
into  a  temple  of  almost  immeasurable  height.  Its  description  has  been 
called  the  Cosmos.  The  builder  belongs  to  no  country.  In  the  high- 
est and  best  sense  of  the  term,  he  is  a  cosmopolite. 

We  habitually  omit  the  preface  and  the  introduction  to  a  wort 
This  is  unjust  to  both  the  reader  and  the  author :  to  the  reader,  because 
be  deniea  himself  a  pleasant  chat,  in  the  way  of  getting  aci|uaintcd 
with  his  author,  the  plan,  scope  and  object,  of  his  work,  etc.;  to  the 
Wthor,  because  we  cannot  do  him  justice  without  some  competent  ac-^ 
qoaintance  with  his  motives  and  objects  iu  producing  the  volume.  In 
tiie  exact  sciences,  these  are  wholly  unimportant;  in  all  other  works, 
almost  indispensable. 

Id  the  preface  to  the  Cosraoa,  we  aeem  to  apeak  personally  with 
Humboldt  In  his  introduction,  we  listen  to  him  lecture  on  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  study  of  nature,  the  best  modes  by  which  such  atudiea  are 
conducted  and  mastered,  the  high  value  of  a  wide  range  of  research  ; 
ud,  finally,  the  history  is,  in  some  measure,  given,  of  tho  various  ef- 
forts made,  in  post  ages,  to  take  into  one  view  the  whole  phenomena  of 
nature.  Since  the  "  Book  of  Nature,"  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Good,  no 
■ingle  work,  in  the  English  language,  haa  attempted  a  similar  task. 
That  great  work — less  comprehensive,  less  popular,  hut  more  ciact 
and  technical,  than  the  Cosmos — had  been  well  nigh  superseded  by  the 
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advance  of  the  a^  in  knowledge  since  the  death  of  its  author.     They 
are  not  rivals. 

Thousands,  in  almost  every  rank  of  life,  have  blessed  the  name  o^ 
John  Maaon  Good.  Millions,  of  both  greater  and  humbler  preten- 
sions, will  have  occasion  to  congratulate  themselves  and  the  age,  upon 
the  longer  life  and  greater  knowledge  and  livelier  fascinations  of  Hum- 
boldt. He  (nvdces  no  fabulous  muse  to  preside  over  his  fancy,  but, 
with  a  liveH^rsfrain  than  even  poets  reach,  he  says: 

^^It  is  by  the  sepi^ation  and  classification  of  phenomena,  by  an  in- 
tuitive insight^  into  the  play  of  obscure  forces,  and  by  animated  ex- 
pressions, iti  which  the  perceptible  spectacle  is  reflected  with  vivid 
truthfulness,  that  we  may  hope  to  comprehend  and  describe  the  univer- 
sal all  {toftav),  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  word  Cosmos. 
•  •  •  May  the  immeasurable  diversity  of  phenomena,  which  crowd 
into  the  picture  of  nature,  in  no  way  detract  from  that  harmonious  im- 
pression of  rest  and  unity,  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  every  litera- 
ry or  purely  artistical  composition. 

'^  Beginning  in  the  depths  of  space,  and  the  regions  of  the  remotest 
nebulae,  we  will  gradually  descend  through  the  starry  zone,  to  which  our 
solar  system  belongs,  to  our  own  terrestrial  spheroid,  circled  by  air 
and  ocean,  there  to  direct  our  attention  to  form,  temperature  and  mag- 
netic tension,  and  to  the  fullness  of  organic  life,  unfolding  itself  upon 
its  surface,  beneath  the  vivifying  influence  of  light.  In  this  manner, 
a  picture  of  the  world  may,  with  a  few  strokes,  be  made  to  include  the 
realms  of  infinity,  no  less  than  the  minute  and  microscopic  animal  and 
vegetable  organisms,  which  exist  in  standing  waters,  or  on  the  surface 
of  our  weather-beaten  rocks.  All  that  can  be  perceived  by  the  senses,- 
and  all  that  has  been  accumulated,  up  to  the  present  day,  by  an  atten- 
tive and  variously  directed  study  of  nature,  constitute  the  materials 
from  which  this  representation  is  to  be  drawn,  whose  character  is  an 
evidence  of  its  fidelity  and  truth." 

Admitting  but  a  truism,  that  much  is  still  unknown,  he  acknowl- 
#edges  the  difficulties  of  representing,  perfectly,  "  unity  in  diversity." 

"  Besides  the  pleasure  derived  from  acquired  knowledge,  there  lurks 
in  the  mind  of  roan,  tinged  with  a  shade  of  sadness,  an  unsatisfied 
longing  for  something  beyond  the  present — a  .striving  toward  the  re- 
gions yet  unknown  and  unopened.  Such  k  sense  of  longing  binds 
faster  the  links,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  supreme  laws  of  our  be- 
ing, connect  the  material  with  the  ideal  world  and  animates  the  mys- 
terious relation  existing  between  that  which  the  mind  receives  from 
without  and  that  which  it  reflects  from  its  own  depths." 

Following  the  anticlimacteric  method,  recently  adopted  by  teachers 
of  astronomical  and  geological  science,  our  learned  author  commences 
with  the  remotest  theoretical  evidences  of  a  beginning,  and  pursues  the 
ever  progressive  creation  down  to  its  present  diversified  development. 
The  sublimest  views  come  first,  by  this  method,  and  the  specialties 
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succeed  the  grander  gcacralitics.  But  wc  are  prepared,  by  bis  elo- 
quent and  most  instnictivo  latrodvclion,  to  find  that  tlic  intensity  of 
enjojrinent  in  the  study  of  nature  doea  not  subside  with  the  traoaition 
from  the  remote  to  the  proximate — from  the  stupendous  to  the  minuter 
bodies  and  movements  in  nature  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  every  student 
of  nature  will  respond  to  the  sentiment,  in  his  searching  analysis  of 
tbe  mental  CDJoymcnts  of  the  philosopher,  that  the  same  depth  of  joy 
may  be  felt  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  law  in  vegetable  or  animal 
growth  or  organisation,  or  a  new  spetios  in  microscopic  life,  as  in  the 
discovery  of  a  new  planet  or  in  the  demonstration  of  a  new  law  aom-- 
prehending  the  universe.  It  is  in  kind,  but  not  in  intenseneas,  that 
the  eestacy  differs ;  and  here  is  the  most  substantial  encouragement 
ever  rendered  to  the  unsatisfied  pursuer  of  any  line  of  discovery,  that 
another  field  of  research  will  not  necepsarily  heighten  his  enjoyment. 
"Labor  in  thine  own  vineyard,  and  its  fruits  shall  abundantly  bless 
thee." 

In  the  sketch  of  Celestial  Phenomena,  there  is  an  abundant  recog- 
nition, without  a  distinct  announcement,  of  the  "nebular  theory," 
usually  called  La  Place's  nebular  hypothesis.  This  doctrine  supposes 
all  the  material  universe  to  have  been  once  in  a  fluid  or  nebular  con- 
dition, and  that,  by  the  operation  of  universal  gravitation  and  the 
thousand  other  laws  of  nature,  the  nebular  matter  has  been  niaioly 
aggregated  into  masses,  and  the  existing  cosmoi  been  developed.  After 
this  announcement,  which,  since  the  demonstration  of  Kirkwood  is  no 
longer  regarded  aa  improbable,  the  sidereal  systems  are  introduced, 
and  the  place  of  our  solar  system  pretty  definitely  assigned, 

"  Our  starry  stratum,  is  a  disk  of  inconsiderable  tliicUnei'S,  divided 
ft  third  of  lu  length  into  two  branches.  It  is  supposed  that  we  are 
near  this  division,  and  nearer  to  the  region  of  Hinut  than  to  the  con- 
Btellation  Aquilla,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  stratum  in  the  lino  of 
its  minor  axis.  •  •  •  Thja  narrow  branched  girdle,  studded  with 
ndiaot  light,  and  interrupted  here  and  there  with  dark  spots,  deviates 
only  a  few  degrees  frum  forming  a  perfect  large  circle,  round  the 
ooneave  sphere  of  heaven,  owing  to  our  being  near  the  center  of  the 
Ui^e  starry  cluster,  aud  almost  on  the  plane  of  the  milky  way.  If 
our  system  were  far  outside  this  clust«r.  the  milky  way  would  appear, 
to  telescopic  vision,  as  a  ring,  and,  at  a  stilt  greater  distance,  as  a  resolv- 
able diBcoidal  nebula."" 

■  Id  tbe  face  of  the  authority  o(  grent  namis,  but  in  cootmientioii  uf  ijoae 
of  the  knovn  laws  of  nature,  1  here  tnk 
tLe  asaumptioD  of  tin 
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*  All  ^e  self-lnminous  Bpheres  are  to  be  regarded,  not^  as  erroneotiBly 
ietmed,  fixed  stars,  but  as  moviug  suns.  The  center  of  our  planetary 
system  is  the  only  one  known,  by  observation,  to  be  attended  by  satel- 
lites, whether  planetary,  cometio  or  aerolitio.  The  motions  of  self- 
luminous  stars,  around  each  other  in  space  ( as  well  determined,  first 
by  Struve's  and  BessePs  measurements  on  the  star  61  Cygni,  and  sub- 
sequently by  many  other  observers  upon  different  stars),  is  very  difr 
ferent  from  planetary  motion.  The  latter  has  the  sun  for  its  center, 
while  the  former  is  a  reciprocal  motion  of  the  stellar  bodies,  round 
some. common  point  in  space. 

In  its  notice  of  the  planetary  system,  we  regret  that  the  Cosmos 
was  completed  before  the  discovery  of  the  outer  member  of  our  system, 
and  the  completion  of  the  asteroid  cluster  by  the  addition  of  Flora, 
Iris,  Hebe,  and  Astrsea.  But  the  author  has  survived  to  know,  that 
these  long  hidden  members  of  the  planetary  family  have  been  discov- 
ered ;  and  he  has  joined  in  the  songs  and  the  joy  that  celebrate  the 
nam^s  of  Le  Yerrier,  and  Adams,  and  Hencke,  and  Hinds.  The  trans- 
lator of  Cosmos  has  given  a  note  at  the  proper  place,  that  the  reader 
may  be  advised  of  the  time  and  manner  of  the  new  discoveries. 

Comets  and  aerolites  receive  a  well  merited  share  of  the  author's 
attention.  The  former  are,  by  a  masterly  stroke,  stripped  of  the  mys- 
terious character  with  which  the  superstitions  of  the  past  seem  to 
have  invested  them.  It  appears  more  than  probable,  that,  at  several 
different  times,  the  extremely  attenuated  trains  of  these  nebulous  plan- 
etary bodies  have  enveloped  the  earth,  but  without  any  serious  results. 
The  peculiar  coloring  of  the  sun's  light,  witnessed  in  many  parts  of 
the  earth  on  the  same  day,  is  possibly  explainable  in  no  other  way. 
Aerolites,  too,  have  been  assigned  a  rational  place  among  planetary 
bodies  revolving  about  the  sun  or  earth,  and  occasionally  brought  so 
far  within  the  sphere  of  terrestrial  gravitation  as  to  fall  upon  the  earth. 

The  periodical  recurrence  of  certain  meteoric  displays,  seems  to 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  their  astronomical  relations,  and  to  establish 
their  rotation  around  the  sun  in  schools  or  cones,  whose  plane  of  rota- 
tion is  annually  cut  by  the  earth  in  its  orbital  motion.  The  two 
most  remarkable  of  these  aerolitic  planets,  was  that  of  November  12* 
13,  and  that  of  August  10 ;  the  former  with  a  period  of  thirty-four  years, 
or  some  factor  of  thirty-four  years,  and  the  latter  with  a  nearly  annual 


parts  of  which  «re  the  individual  material  bodies,  and  the  sum  of  these  parta 
the  whole  system. 

The  assumption,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  that  this  number  of 
material  bodies  is  infinite,  is  onphiloeophie  and  wholly  unwarranted.  I  deny 
it  and  call  for  the  proof. 
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period,  or  with  an  extent  of  none,  requiring  not  less  than  fourteea 
years  to  pass  the  eeliptio.* 

The  most  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  regarding  the 
Eodiacal  light,  ia  the  biatorical  one,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
notice  taken  of  it  by  ancient  astronomers — that,  although  the  pbcnoma- 
na  of  the  heavens  were  §o  elaborately  treated  by  Chaldean,  Arubion 
Egyptian,  Greek  and  continental  philuaophers,  thera  is  no  mention 
made  of  the  subject  till  IGCl,  and  no  investigation  mode  till  the  day 
of  Massini,  1683.  It  ia  scarcely  possible  that  it  was  then  6rst  intro- 
duced to  the  eye  of  man;  for,  judging  from  its  brilliant  appearance  in 
the  western  sky,  in  our  clear  moonless  evenings,  here  in  the  South,  ik 
has  as  nuiuh  the  appearance  of  antiquity  as  an  other  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

Id  the  Iranstatory  motinji  of  the  solar  and  stellar  ayatema,  the  read- 
era  of  the  Cosmos  will  find  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  viewa  of 
the  universe  that  has  ever  been  written.  This  closes  the  celestial 
portion  of  Cosmos. 

To  notice  but  incidentally  every  subject  treated  in  the  first  volnms 
of  the  work,  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  literary  notice. 
Passing  over  the  subjects  of  geographical  distribution,  the  figure  of  the 
earth  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  we  come  to  the  subject  of  central  htal. 

Long  have  men  of  knowledge  contested  the  hypothesis  of  central 
heat,  and  the  former  igneous  condition  of  the  planet  wo  inhabit  Evi- 
dences, accumulated  from  two  principal  sources,  have  well  nigh  demon- 
strated the  position.  Geological  evidences  have  been  added  from  every 
quarter.  Artesian  shafts  and  deep  escavationa  in  mines,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  ebow  an  increase  of  temperature,  downward,  with  a 
somewhat  various  ratio,  but  averaging  about  two  degrees  for  every 
hundred  feet.  If  this  be  continuous,  beyond  the  limits  of  our  knowl- 
edge, as  Bccms  likely  from  volcanic  Gres  and  sections  of  oblique  geo- 
logical strata,  a  distance  of  some  twenty  milea  from  the  surface,  toward 
the  center,  would  bo  hot  enough  to  melt  granite  rocks ;  and,  probably,  at 


•In  the  jear  1837-6  {August  10).  Foraler,  Ennan,  BoguaUwaki  aud  Ereil, 
■affieidnll;  KStablished  the  character  and  radiant  point  of  the  meteors  of  Auf^ust 
10,  whlchfaavebeeiiuiGn  to  fMur  every  year  since  that  date.  In  183T  and  1B3S 
tJie  writer  uf  this  article  discovered,  indcpendenlly,  the  same  fact  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Diiiti^d  States.  AHIioiigh  the  mvteors  were  seen  in  the  year  IS3T 
bj  bin),  it  was  not  till  their  recurrence  in  1B38,  that  their  Dstnr«  and  description 
>nt] J  determined.  An  early  as  August,  1840,  hepubliahed  In 
IS  of  the  Arneric.in  Philosophic  Society,  Philadelphia, the  results  of  Touryean' 

I,  and  distinctly  announced   the   hjpotbesis   ot  their  planetury   or   J 
orbltul  character,  and  suggested  the  limits  of  their  inclination  to  the  ccliptli!. 
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twice  or  thrice  the  depth,  to  melt  all  clays,  earths,  rocks  and  metals. 
The  astronomical  evidence,  if  such  we  may  term  it,  consists  in  the 
harmony  of  the  present  condition  of  the  material  universe  with  the 
hypothesis  of  an  original  fluidity. 

It  seems  to  me,  that,  along  these  unsettled  boundaries  of  knowledge, 
the  mind,  even  of  the  learner,  delights  to  dwell  and  to  heighten  the 
pleasures  produced  by  new  and  beautiful  truths,  by  the  aid  of  an  oc- 
casional flight  of  fancy  on  the  undiscoyered  side^of  the  line.  Let  him 
who  responds  to  this  sentiment,  open  the  Cosmos  wherever  he  will,  and 
he  wHl  find  that  the  author  has  indulged  in  a  few  excursions  in  almost 
every  subject  he  has  treated;  but  still  he  has,  with  the  integrity  of  a 
true  surveyor,  marked  with  visible  monuments  the  boundary  as  at 
present  known. 

Feeling  that  our  partialities  for  geological  science  would  lead  us 
into  too  great  prolixity,  in  a  notice  of  its  various  subjects  by  Hum- 
boldt, we  pass  entirely  over  this  portion  of  his  work,  with  no  further  re- 
mark than  that  most  of  our  own  views,  along  the  boundaries  of  geo- 
logical knowledge,  find  great  encouragement  from  one  whoso  opinions 
are  entitled  to  so  much  authority. 

Under  the  head  of  climatology,  and  meteorology,  and  physical  geo- 
graphy, Humboldt  speaks  with  a  profusion  of  knowledge  and  personal 
experience  that  no  other  living  man  could  bring  to  bear.  The  passages 
we  select  are  taken,  almost  at  random,  from  what  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  extract  without  mutilation. 

The  following  will  show  how  the  author  enjoys  as  he  writes : 

^A  peculiar  predilection  for  the  sea,  and  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  impression  which  it  has  excited  in  my  mind  when  I  have  seen  it  in 
the  tropics,  in  the  calm  of  noctural  rest  or  in  the  fury  of  the  tetaapest, 
have  alone  induced  me  to  speak  of  the  individual  enjoyment  afforded 
by  its  aspect)  before  I  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  favorable 
influences  which  the  proximity  of  the  ocean  has  incontrovertibly 
exercised  on  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  character  of  many 
nations — by  the  multiplication  of  those  bands  which  ought  to  encircle 
the  whole  of  humanity — by  affording  additional  means  of  arriving  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  configuration  of  the  earth,  and  furthering  the  ad- 
vancement of  astronomy  and  of  all  other  physical  sciences.  A  portion 
of  this  influence  was  at  first  limited  to  the  Mediterranean,  *  *  • 
but  from  the  sixteenth  century  it  has  widely  spread,  extending  to  na- 
tions who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  in  the  interior  of  continents. 
Since  Columbus  was  sent  to  ^unchain  ike  ocean*  (as  theunknown  voice 
whispered  to  him  in  a  dream,  when  he  lay  on  a  sick  bed,  near  the  river 
Belem),  man  has  ever  boldly  ventured  onward}  toward  the  discovery  of. 
unknown  regions.     •     •     • 

^  The  progress  of  climatology  has  been  remarkably  favored,  by  the 
extension  of  European  civilization  to  two  opposite  coasts—by  its  trans- 
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mission,  from  onr  western  shores,  to  a  continent  which  is  bonnded  on 
the  east  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.     •     •     • 

''In  enumerating  the  causes  which  produce  disturbances  in  the 
form  of  isothermal  Tines,  I  would  distinguish  between  those  which  raise 
and  those  which  lower  the  temperature.  Among  the  first  is  the  prox- 
imity of  a  western  coast,  in  the  temperate  zone;  the  divided  configu- 
ration of  a  continent  into  peninsulas — into  jdeeply  indented  bays  and 
inland  seas;  the  prevalence  of  southerly  or  westerly  winds,  on  the 
western  shore  of  a  continent,  in  the  temperate  northern  zone ;  chains 
of  mountains ;  the  absence  of  woods  in  a  dry  sandy  soil ;  and  the  con- 
stant serenity  of  the  sky  in  the  summer  months ;  and  the  vicinity  of 
an  oceanic  current  from  warmer  regions. 

^  'Among  depressing  causes,  we  may  enumerate  isolated  eLevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  in  mountidn  ranges ;  the  vicinity  of  an 
eastern  coast  in  high  and  middle  latitudes ;  ,the  compact  configuration 
of  a  continent  without  shores ;  the  extension  of  lands  to  the  regions 
of  perpetual  ice,  without  the  intervention  of  a  perennially  open  sea; 
mountain  chains,  whose  mural  form  and  direction  exclude  warm  winds ; 
extensive  forests ;  frequency  of  swamps  or  marshes ;  cloudy  summer 
skies ;  and,  finally,  a  very  clear  wintry  8ky,favoring  the  radiation  of  heat.' " 

In  treating  the  causes  of  change  in  the  weather,  he  concludes  by  an 
acknowledgment  of  difficulties,  owing  to  the  complication  of  influences, 
of  arriving  at  sufficiently  certain  results  for  practical  utility,  in  advance 
of  a  change.     But  he  adds : 

"  Those  who  place  the  value  of  meteorology  in  this  problematic  spe- 
cies of  prediction,  rather  than  in  the  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
themselves,  are  firmly  convinced,  that  this  branch  of  science,  on  account 
of  which  so  many  expeditions  to  distant  mountainous  regions  have 
been  undertaken,  has  not  made  any  considerable  progress  for  centuries 
past.  The  confidence  which  they  refuse  to  the  physicist,  they  yield  to 
the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  to  certain  days,  marked  in  the  calendar 
by  the  superstitious  of  a  by-gone  age." 

In  speaking  of  the  universality  of  animal  life,  we  are  taught  that 
the  microscope  has  discovered,  that,  in  fragments  of  ice  from  the  polar 
seas,  possibly  thousands  of  centuries  congealed  there,  are  found  vast 
numbers  of  silicious-shelled  polygastria ;  and,  as  in  the  Gulf  of  Erebus, 
at  a  depth  of  twelve  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred  feet,  the  lead  brought 
up  sixty-six  species  of  polygastria  and  phytolitharia,  all  living  and 
flouri.shing  where  found. 

The  old  discussion,  respecting  spontaneous  generation,  is  entitled, 
from  recent  discoveries,  to  a  reconsideration,  from  the  wonderful  man- 
ner in  which  forms  and  organisms,  previously  unknown,  are  introduced 
and  rapidly  propagated.  Some  are  rapidly  borne  upon  currents  of 
vapor,  and  discharged  on  other  parts  of  the  earth.  Others  revive  after 
ages  of  torpor,  in  solid  matter,  and  are  equally  indifferent  to  heat  and 
cold.     Ehrenberg  boiled  some  of  the  tardigrade  animalculae,  taken  from 
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water,  in  chlorid  of  lime  and  snipharic  acid,  at  a  temperature  of 
hundred  and  fortj-eight  degrees,  a^d,  after  a  torpor  and  apparent  deailf 
of  twenty  eight  days,  they  have  reyiyed  and  commenced  moving.* 

The  first  volume  closes,  and  we  shall  take  up  the  second  in  our  next, 
with  a  consideration  of  the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  and  a  discus- 
sion of  the  prohahility  of  its  single  or  multiplex  origin.  In  this  the 
author  differs  from  many  modern  philosophers,  and  strongly  inclines  to 
the  view  of  past  ages — that  all  have  originated  from  a  single  pair. 
Professor  Agassiz  has  intimated  his  helief  that  the  contrary  may  he 
maintained,  and  that  it  is  intimated  and  several  times  implied  in  sacred 
■history.     Dr.  Mott,  of  Mohile,  has  lately  maintained  the  same  views. 
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TI£BRA  BE  GUERRA.f 

80  LITTLE  is  known  of  Spanish  authors  of  the  present  day,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  a  countryman  of  ours  (^'Citizen  of  America,"  as 
he  styles  himself  on  the  title  page — America  designating,  par  excel- 
lence, the  dominant  people),  who  chooses,  for  reasons  hest  known  to 
himself  (perhaps  Spanish  predilections  established  during  a  long  resi- 
dence in  Brazil,  or  want  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  publisher ),  to  appear  in 
the  bad  type  and  dirty- white  sheets  of  the  Senores  des  Conocido  y  Na- 
die,  should  be  known  to  few  out  of  the  island. 

It  is  no  concern  of  mine,  whether  the  work  is  what  it  purports  to 
be,  an  exploring  expedition  into  a  region  whose  existence  and  statisti- 
cal vagueness  are  unquestionable,  or  a  curious  romance  constructed  on 
a  foundation  certainly  never  before  so  occupied^  The  vraisemblance 
pervading  the  narrative,  and  abundance  of  local  information  coinciding, 
w;herever  comparison  is  practicable,  with  the  researches  and  conjec- 
tures of  accredited  writers  of  various  dates,  would  incline  one  to  adopt 

Dr.  Riddell,  of  New  Orleans,  recently  found  the  monads,  from  hoiled  peas, 
just  as  active  as  if  they  had  not  been  subjected  to  high  heat — has  found  the 
cholera  insect  alive,  in  water  condensed  from  the  breath  of  a  cholera  patient  in 
collapse — ^has  subjected  the  monads,  from  human-blood  globules,  to  four  hours 
immersion  in  caustic  potash,  and  still  they  lived  and  danced ;  and  I  have  seen, 
myself,  through  his  wonderful  Spencer  lens,  the  same  (apparently)  monadic  ani- 
maculffi  in  paints,  reduced  in  distilled  water,  sporting  about  the  particles  of 
pigments,  as  if  they  had  not  been  imprisoned  (probably  in  the  resin)  since  the 
paint  was  manufactured. 

f  "  Tierra  de  Guerra.  Yiages  muy  peligros  y  instmctiyos :  per  J.  L.  £u8t&- 
qiiio»  Ac.    Des  Conocido  y  Nadie,  Havana." 
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the  former  opinion,  were  it  not  for  the  fantastic  novelty  of  niany  inci- 
dfnts,  wliicli,  mingled  with  a  view  of  romantic  advcDturc,  rob  tbc  Look 
of  much  authenticitj. 

The  present  artiele,  with  its  successors,  is  dceigned  to  present  aver- 
BiOD  of  the  blue-covered,  unliound  volume,  lying  on  my  table,  in  a  some- 
what  more  condensed  sbapa  tban  the  unpracticcd  author  gives. 

In  the  early  part  of  October,  1842,  Senor  Eustace  was  returning 
from  Portalagre  (South  America),  in  company  with  a  young  Spaniard, 
Sou  Lucas,  whom  he  had  consented  to  accompany  on  a  visit  to  an  an- 
ole,  a  citra  at  Santa  Cruz,  Tbey  landed  at  Izabal,  in  Guatemala,  a 
town  of  merchants,  and,  proceeding  thenee  on  horseback  to  tbeir  des- 
tination, took  up  their  abode  with  the  priest,  whose  bouse  was  the  Do- 
minican monastery  of  the  place,  and  wore  a  somewhat  dcBolat«  look, 
from  the  fact  of  few  only  of  the  apartments  bciog  occupied.  This 
priest — an  odd  specimen  of  a  divine,  in  matter  of  costume,  but  none  the 
lesa  pious  and  learned — first  acquainted  them  with  the  supposed  exist- 
ence of  a  kingdom  of  aborigines  in  the  heart  of  the  sierras,  but  not  be- 
fore he  had  inocolated  his  guests  with  a  mania  for  antiquities,  which 
survived  a  thorough  ransacking  of  the  neighboring  ruins  of  Quiche 
(the  veritable  Quiche  stormed  by  sun-faced  Alvarado),  and  left  them, 
still  eager  to  bring  attcianideuloi  to  light. 

After  some  debate,  Scnores  Lucas  and  Eustace  agreed  to  leave  Santa 
Ctui  for  a  more  congenial  region,  until  their  thirst  for  wandering  and 
sigbl-seeing  should  again  be  satisfied.  The  cilra  received  this  intelli- 
gence with  a  very  long  face,  and  remained  pondering  over  the  matter 
vitU  such  unusual  ahsenso  of  vivacity,  that  the  others  were  on  the 
point  of  relinquishing  their  excursion,  for  the  time  being,  when  be 
himself  made  an  offer  to  that  eifeet.  He  had  oulj  waited  until  they 
were  at  their  wit's  end  for  immediate  occupation,  to  confess  a  project 
which  had  occupied  his  thoughts  for  years.  This  was  to  discover  if 
there  were  not  8t4U  existing,  in  this  portion  of  the  continent,  a.  rem- 
Dant  of  the  original  inhabitants,  retaining  the  same  customs,  language 
and  religion,  as  not  merely  the  people  who  held  the  coantry  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  but  those  preceding  the  Aitec  tribes.  A  tradition  to 
that  effect  he  bad  just  heard  at  Coban,  soon  after  his  arrival  from  Spain, 
Ukd  found  prevalent,  throughout  Guatemala,  among  the  Indians,  when 
they  chose  to  converse  freely  on  the  subject.  Many  years  before,  ho 
had  himself  witnessed  what  gave  him  no  little  faith  in  the  tradition, 
at  the  village  of  Chaxnl,  in  Verapar.  The  people  told  him,  from  the 
top  of  the  neighboring  niounlaiue  could  be  seen  a  city,  which  no  white 
man  bad  ever  entered,  or,  at  least,  from  which  none  had  ever  returned : 
that  the  inhabitants  did  not  mingle  with  those  of  the  outer  country, 
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nor  were  ever  seen  by  them,  and  that  all  they  knew  of  the  former  was 
derived  from  the  Candones  (andistingoished  Indians),  who  occasionallj 
brought  tobacco  from  the  foot  of  the  sierra  into  the  towns  to  sell. 
None  even  of  these  last  named  had  been  allowed  to  descend  into  the 
valley  on  the  other  side,  but  related  marvelous  accounts  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  warriors  who  guarded  the  heights — calling  them,  in  their 
dialect,  kuobe  (  gods). 

Excited  by  these  relations,  the  ci^ra,  accompanied  by  a  guide,  climbed 
to  the  summit  of  the  nearest  mountain  ridge,  and,  through  a  cleft  in  a 
sheer  wall  of  rock,  saw  the  furthest  portion  of  a  narrow  plain,  in  which 
a  cluster  of  white  towers,  or  buildings,  was  perceptible,  but  at  a  great 
distance.  He  did  not  know  whether  other  structures  might  not  have 
existed  nearer  to  the  position  he  occupied,  for  a  lower  ridge  of  the  si- 
erra cut  off  the  closer  view,  and  the  guide  either  was,  or  pretended  to 
be,  ignorant  of  any  other  available  peak  overlooking  the  valley.  He 
had  always  regretted  not  having  made  the  attempt,  at  all  hazard,  to 
reach  the  city  he  beheld,  and  now  suggested  that  the  senores,  accus- 
tomed, by  long  wanderings,  to  hardships,  and  fond  of  adventure,  should 
endeavor  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  plain,  and  learn  from  the  Cando^ 
nes  all  they  knew  of  the  builders  and  whence  they  came. 

When  the  padrd  began,  his  audience  were  lying,  at  full  length,  in 
their  hammocks,  cigar  in  mouth,  in  which  lazy  attitude  they  had  just 
discussed  a  voyage  aci:oss  lake  Atitan ;  but,  long  before  he  had  con- 
cluded, they  had  struggled  into  sitting  postures,  and  sat  listening  with 
eyes  and  ears  wide  open,  so  surprised  and  absorbed  by  his  words,  that 
the  puros  went  out  between  their  fingers.  They  quickly  convinced 
their  host  how  much  the  expedition  was  to  their  taste — don  Lucas 
proposing  to  make  all  preparations  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  be 
off  the  next  morning.  At  this  the  ciira,  who  had  regained  his  spirits 
as  their  enthusiasm  rose,  laughed,  shook  his  head,  told  them  to  light 
fresh  puTos,  and  he  would  talk  the  whole  matter  over  with  his  mucha- 
chos  arradizos.  It  was  impossible,  he  asserted,  to  make  any  discoveries, 
or  even  to  remain  among  th&  Candones,  unless  one  became  acquaint- 
ed .with  their  language,  as  few  of  the  Christianized  Indians  in  thai 
section  of  the  country  could  speak  Spanish,  and  he  much  doubted  wheth- 
er any  of  those  could  be  induced  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  share  the  im,- 
aginary  dangers  of  the  enterprise.  The  only  way  to  be  successful,  was  to 
depend  solely  on  themselves,  go  well  armed  with  side  weapons,  and  car- 
ry along  a  small  stock  of  articles,  with  the  help  of  which  they  could 
assume  the  character  of  petty  traders,  and  more  easily  avoid  any  sus- 
picion their  presence  might  excite  among  the  wild  tribes  skirting  the 
sierra.     If  they  adopted  this  plan,  he  did  not  see  that  they  would  be 
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likely  to  eneoiititor  any  extraordinary  perils,  and  only  wielied  hia  years 
and  duties  were  few  euougli  to  suffer  liira  to  join  the  party,  Howevefj 
one  thing  was  most  esseatial — a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Muya  lan- 
guage to  1)0  able  to  do  tbeir  own  talking ;  and  thia,  le  thought,  could 
be  aojuired  in  the  couree  of  three  montliB,  provided  they  studied  ia 
good  earnest,  and  ceased  burrowing,  like  inoles,  ander  old  bni!dinga,or 
turning  the  Leads  of  the  jiretty  mozas  at  fandangoes.  This  anlooked- 
for  delay  cooled  a  little  Ihe  ardor  of  our  heroes,  but  the  wonderful  and 
adventurous  nature  of  the  padre's  scheme  bo  well  suited  their  f.incy, 
that  they  ultimately  resolved  to  earry  it  into  execution,  and  spare  no 
pains  to  render  its  success  certain.  Accordingly,  the  very  nest  day, 
the  priest  having  hunted  up,  among  bis  old  books,  a  grammar  and  vo-  ' 
cabulary  in  Maya  and  Spanish,  they  commenced  their  labors  —  one 
poring  over  the  gramninr  while  the  other  committed  the  phrases  to 
memory,  anil  so  alternating.  These  studies  were  diversified  by  van- 
OUB  incidents,  one  of  which  is  worth  telling.  It  soon  appeared  ihat 
they  bad  the  benefit  of  an  ccecntrio  associate,  who,  being  a  native  of 
the  country,  eauglit  the  phrases  more  readily  than  themselves.  This 
fellow  student  was  a  vagabond  jackdaw,  belonging  tu  some  member  of 
the  cura's  Imusebold,  quite  tame  and  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  please*!. 
He  had  a  ludicrous  haiiit  of  sidling,  on  tip-toe,  up  the  corridor,  as  if 
the  Inst  thing  he  wished  was  to  be  intrusive,  when  he  heard  tbem  com- 
mencing to  recite,  and,  after  listening,  with  head  on  one  side,  for  a 
while,  would  rise  sedately  on  hia  wings,  flap  out  into  the  court,  and 
give  vent  to  the  most  ridiculoaa  jumble  of  Maya  words  that  ever  got 
into  a  daw's  brain. 

As  the  time  fiscd  for  their  departure  drew  near,  the  cira  sent  io 
Izabal  to  obtain  a  stock  of  nicreliandi»<e  ;  and.  In  due  time,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  gay  ribbons,  knives,  beads,  and  other  small  articles,  waB 
packed  4n  two  fiat  baskets  ready  to  be  strapped  on  their  backs;  how- 
ever, they  were  not  to  assume  tbeir  characters  until  Chaxul  was 
reached — a  couple  of  hioioj  being  deputed  to  carry  their  luggage  and 
return  with  the  horses  to  the  monastery.  At  length,  on  the  morning 
of  the  'Zid  of  January,  they  left  Satita  Cruz  and  took  (he  road  to  San 
Peflro,  a  village  some  leagues  off.  The  padr^  aecompanied  them  half 
way  l«  this  place,  on  mulebackj  and  blessed  them  fervently  at  parting. 
After  passing  through  San  Pedro,  they  ceased  to  follow  the  main  road, 
If  any  deserved  the  name,  and  Btruok  into  a  bridle  path  to  the  right, 
BO  little  used  that  they  were  often  obliged  to  dismount  and  assist  in 
clearing  a  way  with  their  macheles ;  bat,  as  it  was  the  most  direct 
route  to  Chaiul,  which  could  llm^  be  reached  in  three,  instead  of  four 
or  five,  days,  they  did  not  object  to  oeeaslonal  intcrrnptioue  of  this  aort  fi 
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especially  as  they  were  sooji  surrounded  by  the  grandest  forest  scenery 
of  the  tropics.  The  direction  followed  must  liave  been  toward  the 
north-west.  The  scenery,  the  following  day,  was  wilder  and  more  di- 
versified— the  edges  of  the  barrancas  being  frequently  bare  of  verdure 
and  strewed  with  enormous  fragments  of  rock,  a  few  hardy  trees,  only, 
pushing  their  way  through  the  crevices,  while  the  valleys  beneath  were 
darkened  by  forests,  the  branches  interlaced  and  bound  together  by 
fantastically  twisted  creepers.  Some  of  these  retreats  were  inhabited 
by  tribes  of  monkeys,  who  broke  the  deep  stillness  by  their  chattering, 
as  they  peered  down  on  the  company,  with  their  old-looking  faces,  like 
little  weird  men.  In  other  places,  they  would  pass  swiftly,  in  long 
procession,  with  the  rushing  noise  of  a  strong  current  of  wind  through 
the  foliage  over  head — the  young  imps  (old  faces  still!)  clinging  to  the 
backs  of  their  dams,  and  shifting  their  positions  nimbly  to  get  a  last 
view  of  the  party  as  they  receded.  The  grandest  forest,  however, 
through  which  their  course  lay,  was,  strange  to  tell,  an  utter  solitude; 
not  even  the  twitter  of  a  bird  was  to  be  heard,  and  the  tramp  of  the 
iiorses.  and  patter  of  the  naked  feet  of  the  mozos  upon  the  leaves,  alone 
disturbed  the  death  like  silence  brooding  among  the  towering  trunks 
now  growing  dim  and  vague  in  the  increasing  twilight.  It  was,  soon 
after  this  passage,  that  they  ascended,  by  a  zigzag  path,  to  the  summit 
of  a  steep  acclivity,  at  the  foot  of  which,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  pool  of 
water  reflected  the  torches  of  a  party  of  natives,  probably  fishing,  like 
a  cluster  of  glowworms,  by  turns  visible  or  obscured  as  the  travelers 
wound  around  the  hill.  Perched  upon  the  highest  point  they  found  a 
dozen  Indian  huts  composing  the  village  of  Acajete.  Here  they  biv- 
ouacked in  the  open  air  and  got  nothing  to  eat,  but  comforted  them- 
selves with  the  certainty  of  arriving  at  Chaxul  early  the  next  day. 
With  this  object  in  view,  they  started  before  their  poverty-stricken 
hosts  were  awake,  and,  traversing  a  region  similar,  in  many  respects,  to 
that  of  the  preceding  afternoon,  rode  into  the  latter  place  before  noon — 
the  journey  being  less  than  twenty  miles  The  alcalde,  although  a 
mestizo,  was  able  to  spell  through  the  cura's  letter,  and  insisted  on 
their  possessing  themselves  of  his  casa,  which,  the  best  in  the  hamlet, 
had  only  two  rooms,  and  was  built  of  adobe  like  the  rest.  They 
learned  here  that  they  had  crossed  a  range  of  the  Cordilleras  through 
a  gap — the  highest  point  being  where  the  barren  sum:nits  occurred. 

The  first  thought  of  the  adventurers,  was  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
sierra,  said  to  bound  the  land,  in  searcfi  of  which  they  came;  and, 
on  mentioning  their  desire  to  the  alcalde,  he  pointed  out  a  towering 
range  toward  the  nortl -east,  not  over  a  league  dislait,  upon  the 
naked  peaks  of  which  the  setting  sun  shone  red  as  blood.     As  they 
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did  nnl  wisJi  to  divulge  tljc  true  design  of  their  journey,  they  refrained 
as  yet  from  all  lueation  of  their  plana,  but  expressed  a  fancy  to  obtain 
n  view  of  the  unknown  city,  and  asked  for  &  guide  to  the  spot  mention' 
edbytheeijra;  thistlioir  iioat  promised  to  furniah  early  tlje  next  luom- 
ing.  Re  asserted  that  l>e  hud  more  than  onoo  climbed  to  the  euniiuit, 
himself,  and  imagined  he  saw  figures  moving  below,  but  thcj  « 
far  off  be  might  have  been  niialaken,  although  the  plain  was  certui 
inhabited,  front  tbo  fact  of  smoke  being  visible  occasionally;  aid,  on  ft 
very  clear  d^iy,  the  white  walls  in  the  distance,  when  (be  sun  shone  on 
tiera,  could  plainly  be  diatinguialed  not  to  bo  mtre  ruins. 

They  asked  if  there  were  not  some  accessible  peak  from  which  the 
wboie  valky  could  be  seen.  No;  tbe  sierra  terminated  in  an  abrupt 
wall  of  rock,  knd  he  knew  but  of  the  one  gnp.  Further  on  toward 
the  north  east  it  wa.s  likely  there  were  other  clefts;  but  llic  CandoDes, 
irho  dwelt  about  tbe  foot  of  the  mountains,  were  held  in  such  t'lar,  tliat 
no  one  bad  ever  made  the  attempt  to  penetrate  In  that  direction :  and 
thia  was  all  the  information  tliut  could  be  gathered  The  party  were 
up  before  daylight,  and,  having  dismissed  the  i/mzoj  with  the  horses 
and  a  message  to  the  citra.,  set  out  with  the  guide,  who  proved  to  be  a 
simple  fellow  enough  but  as  agile  as  a  monkey  at  climbiug.  They 
first  crossed  the  plain  on  the  edge  of  which  tbe  village  is  built,  and, 
sfler  walking  about  two  miles  in  a  straight  line, descended  a  deep  hi,t- 
rnnca  wilb  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  accent  of  the  sierra  began. 
Tliis  last  becamu  rapidly  steeper  and  steeper,  bills  piled  on  bills,  w'^ich, 
BB  they  advanced;  were  studded  with  rocks  and  showed  more  stunted 
vegetation.  At  length  they  rcacLcd  tl  ilvrn  (the  reck  region^,  and 
saw  on  every  side  enoruiuus  fragments  ot' gritty  stone  heaped  together 
in  desolate  profusion,  above  vrliich  towered  smooth  crags  piercing  tbe 
blue  overhead  Eustoce  and  his  associates,  cUmbered  laboriously  up 
the  almost  perpendieuUr  channel  of  a  for.ner  torrent,  receiving  fre- 
quent fulls  on  the  slippery  foothold,  and,  when  nearly  exhausted,  reach- 
ed a  narrow  ledge  from  which  the  long  expected  view  broke  upOQ 
tlieni.  As  the  cilra  bad  described,  they  gused  through  the  foot  of  k 
chasm  or  uloft  in  which  they  stood ;  but  ibc  piTpendieulur  edges,  ap- 
proaching each  other  toward  the  north,  left  a  space  open  scarce  wida 
enongh  to  thrust  the  arm  between.  For  this  reason  only,  a  remote 
portion  of  tbe  valley  below  was  visible ;  but,  to  their  great  sutisfaetiou, 
the  object  vt  their  search,  a  cluster  uf  whitu  spots,  which  nearer  assum- 
ed the  shape  of  regular  ^tructurci  of  some  sort,  wuh  plainly  di^cerniblo. 
As  much  of  the  country  as  co.ld  bi^  seen  appeared  quite  open,  and  a 
little  to  tiia  right  the  eitrcniity  of  a  lake  glittered  in  the  sunshine. 
They  now  perceived  that  it  was,  as  the  padi^  igoin  bad  stated,  a  low- 
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er  range  of  the  ^erra  which  obstructed  the  near  view;  and  on  this, 
about  five  hundred  yards  oflF,  the j  had  turned  their  eyes,  when  all  were 
startled  by  observing  a  gigantic  figure  climbing  the  opposite  summit 
with  apparent  ease :  but  they  were  able  to  distinguish  nothing  definite 
before  his  disappearance  from  their  narrow  field  of  observation. 

On  returning  to  the  village,  Senor  Eustace  found  the  alcalde  had 
made  arrangements  for  their  accommodation  with  such  assiduity,  that 
they  could  not  do  less  than  remain  with  him  the  next  day,  and  accord- 
ingly postponed  the  commencement  of  their  enterprise  until  the  morn- 
ing after.  In  the  meantime,  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  practi- 
cable, he  privately  informed  his  host,  whose  hospitality  and  fair  share 
of  intelligence  had  won  his  good  opinion,  of  a  portion  of  their  plans. 
At  first  he  would  not  believe  his  ears.  QiLt  designio  dcmasiddo !  what 
a  daring  scheme !  Usledes  stran  matados^  sin  falta — they  would  be 
killed,  beyond  doubt!  and  called  upon  the  saints  to  save  him  from  such 
demencia.  However,  when  Senor  Eustace  showed  him  his  weapons 
and  told  him,  with  a  laugh,  the  Candones  would  not  find  it  so  easy  to 
^'matarhsy^  kill  them,  and  requested  to  be  told  something  of  the 
people  they  were  going  among,  he  crossed  himself  and  said,  son  malos—^ 
they  are  not  good,  and  that  was  all  he  knew  about  them.  Bat,  on 
being  pressed,  admitted  they  were  idolaters  and  reported  to  be  cannibals ; 
but  whether  they  were  the  people  who  inhabited  the  valley  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  sierra,  he  could  not  say.  Occasionally,  some  of  the 
Oristrehstra  and  La  Candron^  tribes  came  to  Chaxul  to  trade,  but  none 
of  his  people  had  ventured  to  return  these  visits  of  their  wild  neigh- 
bors. The  resolute  confreres,  nothing  shaken,  requested  the  alcalde  to 
keep  the  matter  close,  and,  before  daylight  the  ensuing  morning,  bid- 
ding him  farewell,  with  their  light  baskets  on  shoulder  and  weapons 
concealed  under  their  clothes,  followed  the  path  leading  to  the  sierra, 
and,  descending  into  the  barranca,  turned  to  the  right,  instead  of  cross- 
ing as  had  been  done  two  days  before.  It  was  still  deep  night  in  this 
vast  chasm,  and  they  sat  down  to  await  the  dawn  and  discuss  the  tor- 
tillas provided  by  their  host. 

{TohcconUnued.'\ 


ART.  Vn.— THE  LATE  CUBA  EXPEDITION. 

MILITARY  SPIHITOF  OUR  COUNTRY ;  ITS  DANGERS;  OUR  NEUTRAL  DUTIES  AND  THl 
QUESTIONS  WniCU  ARISE  UNDER  OUR  TREATIES,  ETC.,  WITU  SPAIN. 

The  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  instance  of  a  great  and  grow- 
ing power  intent  to  pursuo  its  career  of  progress  and  improvement 
without  encroaching  upon  the  rights  and  dominions  of  its  weaker  neigh- 


bors.  In  nil  ages,  aud  under  all  circumstances,  the  nature  of  e 
ideulicaL  Bcpemjcnt,  he  is  subservient  and  cringing;  strong  and 
powerful,  bifi  amiiition  nnd  bis  Brrognnco  tower  aloft  and  are  without 
pracCiudl  limit.  Give  Lim  power  to  opprestt,  and  be  will  sssureiily  do 
it.  Wielding  the  tbamlera  of  Jupiter,  be  will,  without  any  of  the 
discretion  of  the  gud,  battle  and  rage,  and  Gtorni,  and  be  fouoil  beating 
ever  against  the  barriers  around  hini^  and  leveUog  them  all  in  the 
mere  joy  aud  oonBciousness  of  irresistible  might.  Mnn  is  not  the 
friend,  where  dominion  and  power  are  concerned,  but  the  enemy,  of  hia 
fellow,  and  acknowledges  the  single  sentiment: 

■'  The  good  old  rule  Bufiicctb  me — the  aingle  plan, 
That  he  Ehduld  take  who  halh  the  power 
And  hu  ahuulil  keep  who  cou." 
It  is  oustomary,  now-n-days,  to  ascribe  these  attributes  peculiar  to 
republican  governments,  and  to  none  more  than  our  own — a  charge 
whieb  the  records  of  nationa  will,  upon  every  page,  belie.  Political 
institutions,  are  the  mere  outward  forma,  which,  though  the/  may 
partially  conceal,  can  scarcely  modify,  much  less  destroy,  the  inward 
spirit  of  man.  Some  of  those  forms  are,  doubtless,  more  susceptible 
than  others  to  aggrandizing  influences,  and  it  is  making  small  concea- 
eions  to  say,  that  republics  are  the  most  susceptible  of  all,  and  henoe 
their  greater  need  of  wisdom  aud  virtuo.  Yet,  furmt  are  but  forms  at 
last,  aud  Cossack  or  empire,  constitutional  monarchy  or  CromwelliKB 
eommoawealth,  aiitlos  or  dtmos,  the  principles  of  aggression,  author!^ 
and  power,  are  alike  Gied,  deep  and  immovable,  the  active  aud  Ui» 
ruling  im])ulsc. 

Whoever  has  followed  the  course  of  the  United  States,  for  the  lut 
half  century,  without  noting  the  gi-owth  of  a  milituTg  spirit,  diffusing 
itself  through  all  classes  of  society,  and  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  de- 
velop itself  iu  every  form  of  aclion,^haa  observed  to  very  Uttlo  piirposa. 
It  was  this  spirit  which  almost  defied  the  vigilance  of  Wasbingtoo,  wbeft 
Genet  would  have  precipitated  tlie  West  upon  New  Orleans— tins,  whifdi 
dictated  the  schemes  of  Burr,  clamored  fur  a  part  in  t!<o  wars  of  Ne,- 
poleoD,  and  received  with  buKKas  the  proclamation  of  Mr.  Madi^on'a 
government  of  hostilities  witli  England.  Emboldened  by  the  result* 
of  this  brilliant  wur,  the  American  eagle  has  plumed  its  pinions  for  a 
flight  still  nearer  to  the  sun.  Miniature  West  Points  have  sprung  up 
in  every  Stale  and  on  every  hill  top,  induraljng  young  sinews  for  the 
toils  of  the  camp  and  the  battle  field,  counseling  discipline  and 
atrMegy,  and  inspiring  admiralioo  for  "nodding  pluracs"  and  "das- 
Eling  crests."  The  ttports  of  boyhood  have  even  assumed  this  form, 
as  we  find  the  camion  among  the  earlie5t  playthings  of  the  child,  Napo* 
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leon.  The  tender  heart  of  girlhood  looks  on  and  smiles,  and,  fashioning 
the  stars  and  the  strij^es  of  the  beautiful  banner,  presents  it,  aH  elo- 
quent with  blushes  as  with  words,  and  yields  'her  joung  afifections 
irresistibly  captive  to  the  embroidery  and  the  epaulette !  How  otherwise, 
in  such  a  school,  could  American  militia  bayonets  have  else  than  bris- 
tled along  the  Maine  frontier,  when  the  occupation  of  disputed  terri- 
tory was  threatened  by  British  soldiery? — how  otherwise,  but  the 
genius  of  the  wisest  and  the  greatest  statesman  should  be  sorely  taxed 
in  preventing  the  execution,  by  force  of  arms,  of  the  threat,  "  the  whole 
of  i.'T  gou  or  Lone"? — how  otherwise,  the  call  of  Texas  attracts  legions 
of  soldiers  to  her  standard  from  our  midst,  and  the  proclamation  of  war 
with  Mexico  is  received  with  illuminations  and  bor-fires,  and  the 
tender,  in  a  few  months,  as  Mr.  Polk  is  said  to  have  admitted,  of  the 
voluntary  services  in  the  field  of  200.000  men  ! 

What  have  been  the  results  of  this  Mexican  war?  They  are  but  of 
yesterday,  and  we  remember  the  intense  excitement,  from  the  Aroostook 
to  the  Columbia  valley — the  illuminations,  the  bon-fires,  the  banners, 
the  shouts,  the  processions;  the  returning  heroes,  drawn  ;n  chariots 
over  multitudes  of  heads,  as  great  cities  move  from  their  foundations, 
in  the  figure  of  Cicero,  to  receive  them  on  their  triumphant  advances; 
the  muffled  drum,  the  reversed  arms,  the  toll  of  bells,  the  stiffled  sobs, 
the  somber  pageant,  the  eloquent  Periclesian  eulogiums,  the  insignia 
and  the  reward  of  the  dead  warrior,  "from  the  field  of  his  fame,  fresh 
and  gory."  The  people,  in  a  delirium  of  joy,  welcome  the  return  of 
their  champions,  and  deem  no  chaplets  of  fame  too  glittering  for  their 
brows.  The  warrior  captain  becomes  the  civil  chief  of  the  great 
nation — his  immediate  compatriots,  crown  congressional,  diplomatic, 
gabernatorial  and  legislative  seats ;  the  subaltern  and  vcrriest  soldiery 
have  a  potency  at  the  ballot  box,  and  distance  all  competition  in  the 
race  for  office !  Shall  not  they  who  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day  reap  the  greater  reward  ?  and  the  arm  which  was  mighty 
to  protect  and  defend  in  the  hour  of  danger,  must  it  not  be  guided  by 
a  heart  pure  and  incJurrupt,  and  earnestly  solicitous  of  the  public  weal, 
in  peace  or  in  war?  What  higher  p reparation  or  fitness  for  office 
can  be  required  than  these? 

"The  curtain  has  fallen  upon  the  fir^t  act  of  American  history," 
said  the  great  statesman,  who,  but  the  other  day,  went  down  into  his 
grave,  *'and,  for  the  first  time,  all  before  me  is  dark."  With  the  Mexi- 
can war  the  nation  entered  upon  a  new  career,  which  was  predicted  of 
her,  and  to  which  her  institutions  and  position  peculiarly  inclined— 4ne 
of  war  and  conquest !  Shall  we  essay  to  lift  the  curtain  form  the 
future? 


The  brilliant  and  unj  aralleled  BueoesaeH  of  the  field,  and  the  high  and 
diBtinguished  honors  aud  ctuoluments  accorded  to  the  wurriora  and 
soldiers  at  home,  are  not  Hliely,  boud,  to  be  forgotten.  What  can 
resist  iutoxicatious  like  thexc?     '^Thc  vaj,"  £a^8  Mil^a — 

"  The  Ti;  Caaod  profipemuH  ouCB. 
Iiiiliii'i^B  best  Co  hupe  ut  like  Buccese." 

The  way  lias  been  opened. .    How  ill-appeased,  the  appetite  for  conquest, 

was  thought,  when  tlic  governmcut  reCraiDed  from  disbaudiiig  it»  koI- 

diers  abroad,  lest  their  arniij  should  be  eiuploj'ed  iu  uther  service.     It 

was  a  wise  resolve;  for,  even  then,  a  Bclieme  had  been  enteriained,  for 

overrunning  tlie  Sierra  Mailre,  at   the  invitation,  vre  were  told,  of  its 

inhabitants.     Where  are  these  disbanded  soldiers  and  diieftains,  who 

have  won  more  glories  than  the  Roman  legions  in  Britain  or  in  Gaul? 

Is  it  not  to  expect  much,  that  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life  can  content 

them  soon  ag!iiu?     Will  not  their  example  be  fiJt  upon  otbcra,  whom 

we  have  practically  taught,  that  even  civil  success  must  be  won  by  the 

sword,  and  that  it  was  hut  a.  vain  boost  of  the  Roman  orator  aCuit  all, 

"Let  arm*  revere  the  robe, 

The  warrior's  laurel 

Yields  to  it  the  palm  of  eloquence." 

The  military  spirit  of  the  country  has  been  around,  and  is  rife  for 
anything,  and  woe  to  the  power  that  sliall  endenvor  to  stay  it.  Ad- 
ministrations will  fall  to  pieces  at  its  blow— statesmen  will  not  dare 
tlie  oatraoisni  of  its  voice.  The  cry  of  war  is  fluttering  to  our  pride 
and  oar  power,  and  they  arc  either  of  thein  equal  t«  that  of  any  other 
nation,  ancient  or  modern.  The  field  before  us  is  boundless,  and  the 
power  that  broods  over  it,  grows  every  day  in  energy,  in  rcsourcea 
and  in  magnitude,  and  will  be  as  resistless,  in  time,  as  the  whirlwind. 
Armed  bands  will  sally  from  our  ports,  as  in  daysof  yore  from  the  north- 
ern bive,  covertly,  often  opeuly,  in  the  service  of  every  power  that  shall  of- 
fer emolument  and  glory.  Oursympathies  with  freedom,  everywhere,  are 
first  the  incentive ;  but  there  will,  in  time,  be  other  aud  less  honorable  iu- 
oentivcs.  .Wt  hurt  adeUiny  to  pmform,  "a  manifest  destiny"  over  all 
Mexico,  over  South  America,  over  the  West  Indies  and  Canada.  The 
Sandwich  Islands  are  as  necessary  to  oar  eastern,  as  the  isles  of 
tbu  gulf  to  our  werstern  commerce.  The  gates  of  the  Chinese  eropiro 
must  be  tbruwn  down  bj  the  men  from  the  Sacramento  and  the  Ore- 
gon, and  the  haughty  Japanese  tramplerii  upon  the  cross  be  enlight- 
ened in  the  doctrines  of  republicanism  and  the  ballot  box.  The  eugle 
of  the  republic  shall  poise  itself  over  the  field  of  Waterloo,  after  trao- 
ng  its  flight  among  the  gorges  of  the  Himalaya  or  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, and  a  successor  of  Washington  aaocud  the  chair  of  universal 
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empire !  These  are  the  giddy  dreams  of  the  day.  The  martial  spirit 
must  have  its  employ.  The  people  stand  ready  to  hail  to-morrow, 
with  shouts  and  enthusiasm,  a  collision  with  the  proudest  and  the 
mightiest  empire  upon  earth.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  alone, 
will  arm  its  half  million,  of  stout  woodsmen,  hardy  hunters,  deadly 
rifle.-,  for  any  field  where  the  cause  of  liberty  and  glory  shall  calL 
Thus  is  it. 

Have  a  care  how  we  trifle  with  this  tremendous  power,  or  unduly 
excite  it,  and  let  us  not  cease  to  admire  the  foresight  of  that  Spanish 
minister,  the  Count  of  Aranda,  who  said,  in  1783,  "  the  federal  repub- 
lic is  a  pigmy  in  its  cradle ;  she  has  needed  the  support  of  two  States, 
powerful  like  France  and  Spain,  to  obtain  independence.  The  day 
will  come  when  she  will  be  a  giant — a  formidable  colossus  even  in  these 
parts.  She  will  forget  the  services  received  from  those  countries,  and 
will  only  think  of  her  own  aggrandizement." 

These  reflections,. rather  too  much  extended,  perhaps,  have  been  in- 
duced by  the  late  attempt  upon  the  island  of  Cuba,  by  a  party  of  ad- 
venturers under  our  flag  and  embarking  from  our  ports.  We  are 
willing,  at  the  outset,  to  accord,  to  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  the 
highest  motives  of  patriotism  and  honor,  and  to  the  hundreds  who 
flocked  around  his  standard  many  generous,  though,  perhaps,  mis- 
directed impulses  and  sympathies,  without  questioning  there  were 
others,  at  the  same  time,  moved  by  the  most  sordid  considerations. 

The  signal  failure  of  the  enterprise  and  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances of  it,  have  been  such  as  to  provoke  derision  rather  than  admira- 
tion or  respect ;  and  the  parties  having  themselves  braved  the  ordeal, 
must  be  content  with  that  obloquy  which  the  want  of  success  will  ever 
inspire.  The  Abbe  Raynal,  long  ago,  laid  down  the  principle  with  un- 
erring precision :  "  1  acknowledge  that  men  accustomed  to  j.udge  of 
things  by  the  event,  call  great  and  perilous  resolutions  heroism  or 
madness,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  success  which  attends  them." 
Accordingly,  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  denunciation  grows  pregnant, 
despite  the  evidences  that  the  cause  of  the  Cuba  invaders  and  patriots 
was  a  few  weeks  ago  a  highly  popular  one,  receiving  the  sympathies  of 
the  multitude  and  attracting,  in  the  highest  quarters,  the  most  favor- 
able consideration. 

The  movers  and  instigators  are  brought  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
country,  for  an  infraction  of  its  laws,  and  the  statute  of  1818  attempted 
to  be  enforced  against  them.  Now,  although  it  be  true,  as  we  think  not 
improbable,  that  this  offense  does  not  come  within  the  strict  letter  of 
the  statute,  however  its  spirit  be  clearly  isolated,  yet,  why  were  the 
agents  of  the  government  so  fast  asleep,  during  the  many  weeks,  when 


» 


it  was  noloriona  to  the  country  tb»t  an  armed  expedition  was  in  pro- 
gress! Will  it  be  maintained  that  the  faailities  of  commuuication  with 
Waahingtou  are  less  than  with  Cuba — the  governor-general  of  wbicU  had 
timely  notice  of  every  movement,  long  even  before  the  sailing  of  the 
expedition?  Why  not  use  the  telegiaph  in  arresting  the  parlies,  and 
preventing  this  groat  infraction,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  our  neutral  dutieat 
The  telegraph  was  not  idle  at  another  stage  of  the  buajnesu. 

It  is  difficult  to  diatiuguish  this  case,  upon  prineiyU,  from  that  of* 
tho  Tesan  revolution,  when  men,  and  arms,  and  amunition  were  con- 
tinoally  being  thrown  into  that  country,  from  our  porta,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loud  protests  of  Mexico,  with  whom  we  were  at  peace,  and  with 
whom  we  were  bound  by  all  the  solemnities  of  treaty  stipulations.  The 
Cubans  were  not  in  arms — but  revolution  may  begin  long  before  a  stand- 
ard is  creeled  or  a  sword  drawn  from  its  scabbard.  Contributing 
money,  conducting  correspondence,  are  as  much  overt  acts  of  rebellion 
or  treason  as  open  revolt,  and  do  not  distinguish  the  parties,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  and  government,  from  those  that  are  actually  in  thoifiold. 
Were  the  Cubans  so  far  committed  f  The  evidences  are  not  wanting 
tbat  they  were,  and  that  contributions  of  money  and  the  warmest  prot- 
estations of  sympathy,  and  vows  of  hearty  cooperation,  did  emanate 
from  that  quarter  to  encourage  and  cheer  the  movement.  The  rebut- 
ting circumstance  is  the  cold  reception  which  they  gave  to  the  men  at 
Cardenas,  We  are  bound,  in  our  search  after  truth,  to  consider  this  of 
little  weight.  They  must  hava  been  bold  and  hardy  revolutionists, 
indeed — supposing  that  external  aid  was  indisjiensabU  to  their  cause — 
to  regard  that  which  landed  in  tJie  Creole  as  at  all  adc<|uute  to  the 
exigence.  A  mere  handful — where  it  it  believed  l«o  times  the  number 
bad  been  expected — and  a  handful,  too,  whose  movcnieulH  had  long  be- 
fore been  known  to  the  authorities  of  the  island — who,  with  extraordi- 
nary vigilanoe,  were  thowing  armies  of  disciplined  soldiers  upon  every 
assailable  point  and  scouring  the  Gulf  with  their  fleets.  The  lauding 
at  Cardenas  could  only  have  been  considered  a  piece  of  Amtricaa 
Quiiolicism,  of  which  It  seems  we  arc  capable  when  occasion  recjuires. 

It  is  not  clear,  at  this  moment,  how  far  the  interference  of  our  gov- 
ernment was  in  consonance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty 
■tipulatioDS  with  Spain,  or  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1818,  in- 
tended to  meet  these  cases.  The  instructions  which  were  iasued  to 
tho  naval  commanders  dispatched  in  that  quarter,  have  not  been  offi- 
cially communieatcd,  and  no  doubt  are  misrepresented.  That  the 
President  may  have  intcrdiotcd  the  sailing  of  the  expedition,  is  clear, 
and,  in  a  high  and  liberal  interpretalion  of  our  duties  toward  a  friend- 
ly and  weaker  power,  may  have  intercepted  it  afterward  and  prevented 
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a  hoAile  landing;  onght  not,  perbaps,  to  be  questioned.  Any  otber 
oonBtraction  would  evidence  a  sort  df  Carthagenian  faitb,  and  that 
paltering,  in  a  double  sense,  which  would  be  at  war  with  all  international 
oomity.  The  power  of  the  Executive  should  be  coextensive  with  the 
evil  intended  to  be  remedied.  Had  the  expedition  landed,  we  may 
even  go  a  step  further,  and  admit  that  reinforcements  from  our  country 
jpaight  have-  been  cut  off — but  it  is  a  high  and  delicate  trust  and  likely 
^  \^  abused.  Here  the  duties  of  neutrality  would  have  been  religious- 
ly observed  and  accomplished,  and  any  expression  of  sympathy  or  in- 
cidental aid,  even  the  slightest^  extended  toward  the  captain-general, 
in  preventing  or  suppressing  an  intended  revolt,  or  in  making  captives, 
would  be  a  gross  and  arbitrary  assumption  of  power,  which  could  be 
tolerated  in  no  administration  a  single  hour.  There  are  no  proofs  of 
anything  like  this  against  the  federal  authorities,  and  we  are  to  pre* 
some  they  did  their  duty. 

The  United  States  and  Spain  have  entered  into  three  treaties,  viz.: 
those  of  1795,  1802  and  1819.  By  the  first  the  parties  mutually 
stipulate  against  their  citizens  taking  commissions  from  any  toreign 
pri/ice  or  State,  with  whom  the  other  party  shall  be  at  war,  to  privateer 
upon  such  other  party.  This  treaty  is  in  restriction  of  the  interna- 
tional .rights  of  the  parties,  which  allowed  neutrals  to  afiford  aid  equalljf 
to  belligerents.  In  this  respect  the  stipulation  must  be  construed 
strictly.  In  1795,  the  European  States  were  embroiled  in  wars  seem- 
ingly interminable,  and  any  treaties  framed  must  have  had  direct  refer- 
ence to  them.  There  were  no  wars  upon  our  continent.  The  Spanish 
colonies  had  shown  no  sign  of  rebellion.  Could  these  have  been  with: 
in  the  immediate  contemplation  of  the  treaty?  It  is  clear  they  were 
not  within  its  letter.  The  treaty  cannot  be  applied  to  privateers  in 
the  service  of  the  revolted  colonists.  These  are  not  '^  States ''  and 
''  princes."  The  terms  imply  organized  sovereignties,  and  have  a  sig- 
nificance well  defined  and  understood.  It  is  too  late  to  enter  into  their 
discussion.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Gelston  vs.  Hoyt  (3 
Wheaton,  323),  excludes  their  application  to  revolutionary  governments 
not  recognized  by  our  own. 

But  if  the  late  expedition  against  Cuba  was  not  in  violation  of  the 
treaty  with  Spain,  are  its  projectors  punishable  under  our  own  laws? 

There  are  various  statutes  providing  for  our  neutral  obligations.  In 
1790,  some  of  the  points  were  embraced.  The  act  of  1794  included 
many  particulars.  It  uses  the  words  of  the  Spanish  treaty, ''  foreign 
princes  or  States,"  in  whose  service  only,  expeditions  against  friendly 
powers  are  made  unlawful.  Foreigners,  arriving  in  the  country  in 
armed  ships,  may  enlist  their  own  countrymen  without  violating  the 
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Mt.  Augmepting  foreign  ships  of  war  in  our  porta,  hy  adding  adJi- 
tional  guns,  is  probibited.  Armed  expedittooH  from  our  ports  are  un- 
lawfiil.aud  the  J:' redden  t  may  uae  tlie  land  aud  uaval  foteea  to  arrefit,&o. 
TliQ  act  of  1794  was  limited  to  two  years,  it  being  nut  thuugbt  nea- 
essary  to  extend  it  beyond  tbe  particular  mischief  exp.Tiouecd,  cspe- 
ually  as  it  was  not  Ukcly  to  be  a  populur  not,  and  tended  ti  increase, 
unduly,  executive  power.  Tbe  Europeao  wars  still  exi3tiiig|il:o  aot 
was, in  1797, prolonged  for  tlirce  years, and,  in  1^0,  made  perpetual — '- 
so  slowly  did  ib  grow  into  favor  with  the  legislature.  Another  act,  in 
1797,  prohibits  aitizens,  in  tbe  aervioe  of  others,  from  fitting  out  pri- 
fateera  aftroaif  against  friendly  powers.  Was  this  changed  in  1817, 
and  made  less  general!  In  1817,  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1794  are 
enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  "  colony,  district  or  people."  The  col- 
lector is  auihoriited  to  seize  vessels  seeking  an  iufraotion,  and  hold  then 
Ontil  he  can  communicate  with  the  FrcsidoDt  of  the  United  States, 
noleea  snoh  vessels  give  bond  tbcy  will  not  violate  the  laws.  There- 
fore, under  this  act,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  sailing  of  pri- 
Tate  armed  vessels  was  not  prohibited,*  We  naturally  ask  why  the 
ttstnte  adopted  the  enlarging  terms  "oolony,  district  or  people?"  It 
ia  pretended  they  grew  out  of  the  decision  in  Gclston  ri.  Hoyt;  but 
this  decision  was  not  made  until  tbe  year  after,  though  the  subject- 
matter  had  been  under  discussion  in  the  State  and  Federal  courts. 
Was  it  inteoded  to  include  every  possible  case,  and  were  the  tcrmB 
adopted  adequate  to  that  eud?  We  are  told,  by  Wheaton,  page  476, 
ihe  object  wa^  to  reach  tbe  case  of  such  unacknowledged  States  as  the 
South  American  CD bniea  of  Spain,  which  had  not  been  provided  for 
ia  ihe  original  law.  The  British  govornraent  adopted,  the  year  after, 
in  imitation  of  this  statute,  but  evidently  going  much  further,  and  to 
provide  for  aimilar  cases,  the  words  "colony  or  district  assuming  tke 
powert  of  a  gorcrntitenl."  Therefore,  though  the  late  Cuba  expedi- 
tion be  considered  within  the  intention  of  the  statute,  should  the  Su- 
preme Court  adhere  to  tbe  principles  of  the  Oclston  decision,  "colony, 
diatriet  or  people"  must  he  interpreted  organised  existences,  having 
institutions  and  laws,  though,  ^s  yet,  uureciiguized,  and  not  mere  indi- 
vidual factious  or  ineuheront  musses,  and  tbe  men  who  fitted  out  the 
expedition  aud  enlisted  under  the  standard  of  Lopex,  were  not  in  the 
service  of  any  of  the  parties  within  the  statute.  Strictness  of  inter- 
pretation, in  penal  matters,  might  very  well  go  this  length.  The  £ng- 
glish  worda  -^auumUg  tKi  poaers,"  &o.,  reach  the  wL 

•Sec  tbe  CAMS  under  the  nrtnf  1794,  in  a  iinte  appcudcd,  by  thoodrtiir 
BtatuWi*  Bl  Largo  of  the  I'nilcd  State*,  published,  a  tuw  yeara  ago,  vniler  tba 
■e  of  Oongreas, 
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I&liollier  question,  under  the  act  of  1718,  is,  whether,  within  the  ter- 
rihrfOT  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  any  person  has  begun^  or 
set  on  foot,  or  provided  the  means  for,  any  military  expedition^  or  enter- 
prise, to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against  any  foreign  prince  or  State, 
colony,  district,  &c.?  Legal  ingenuity  and  subtilty  may  easily  be  ex- 
ercised here.  The  military  expedition,  as  such,  was  not  begun  in  the 
United  States,  because  no  organization  took  place  until  the  parties 
were  beyond  our  jurisdiction ;  and  it  was  not  carried  on  from  the  United 
States,  for  a  like  reason.  There  is  no  law  of  Congress  to  prevent 
American  citizens  from  emigrating  to  any  foreign  territory,  and  from 
there  "  setting  on  foot "  an  armed  expedition,  or  privateering,  against  a 
nation  with  whom  we  are  at  peace — the  statute  of  1797  having  been 
repealed  by  that  of  1818,  which  last  applies  only  to  privateering 
against  our  own  commerce.  The  Spanish  treaty,  referring  only  to 
"princes  or  States,"  cannot,  under  the  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

apply- 

Agiin,  it  is  not  a  violation  of  international  comity  for  a  neutral  to 
export  arms,  ammunition  and  provisions,  to  the  enemies  of  a  belligerent 
friend,  except  so  far  as  to  subject  them  to  confiscation  by  the  neutral 
power.  Their  exportation  is  not  forbid  by  our  laws.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  admits  that  an  American  citizen  may,  according  to  the  mod- 
ern usage  of  nations,  engage  in  foreign  service  without  compromising 
the  neutrality  of  his  government.* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  neither  the  sixth 
section  of  the  act  of  1818,  under  which  General  Lopez  is  indicted,  nor 
any  other,  will  be  found  sufficient,  supposing  the  facts  established,  to 
produce  a  conviction  of  the  parties  implicated ;  and  it  will  be  again  in- 
cumbent upon  Congress  to  provide  for  the  new  class  of  cases  to  which 
our  complicated  relations  with  neighboring  powers  are  giving  rise.  It  is 
ever  for  the  interests  of  justice  and  sound  government,  though  tempo- 
rary mischief  accrue,  that  penal  statutes  and  laws,  giving  so  much  lat- 
itude to  the  executive  branch  of  government,  and  of  questioned  con- 
stitutionality, to  say  the  least,  be  interpreted  with  the  utmost  strict- 
ness. • 

That  this,  the  second  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Cuba  within  a  few 
months,  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  end  which  looks  to  the  acquisition 
of  that  island,  by  the  United  States,  can  hardly  be  a  subject  of  debate. 
American  and  Spanish  blood  has  been  shed,  and  the  bitter  feelings  of 
consequence,  engendered  upon  both  sides,  will  long  survive  the  occasion, 
indulging  itself  in  petty  acts  of  jealousy — in  ill-concealed  hostility — 

•  i  Brock  R.,  486. 
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in  crimination  and  recriminaiion.  Already  the  islanders  bndlj  bout 
of  tbeir  heroic  onslacght  upon  the  Buena  Vista  Yankees,  aud  search 
their  TOoabulnry  for  every  term  of  opprobrium  and  contempt  to  Leap 
upon  their  Lauds,  Bravely,  it  must  be  admitted,  almost  cbivnlronsly, 
ae  they  did  act,  these  glorifications  are  not  likely  to  produce  a  pleasant 
tingle  upon  American  ears,  nnaccustomcd  to  such  eounds  from  others 
than  themselves.  It  is  not  improbable  that  our  dtizeiiH,  now  or  here- 
after in  the  island,  will  be  subjected  to  vexatious  restrictione,  growing 
out  of  these  matters,  aud  that,  in  the  haughtiness  of  almost  unexpected 
Iriuniph,  the  authorities  will  be  guilty  of  some  infractions  upon  their 
rights  and  privileges.  The  taking  of  the  Georgiana  and  the  Loud,  ond 
unlawful  detention  of  their  crens  and  passengers,  may  already  have 
furnished  an  ictlance.  In  the  excited  state  of  public  mind,  the  least 
pretext  would  pave  the  way  for  other  invasions  of  the  island,  for  which, 
in  a  moment,  any  number  of  men  could  bo  enlisted — and  an  injury 
done  to  American  citizens,  however  slight,  wonld  raise  a  war  fry 
throughout  the  nation,  which  even  the  government  could  not  resiet. 
Besides,  where  a  quarrel  becomes,  in  any  sense,  desirable,  it  will  not  be 
hud  to  pick  one,  as  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  abundantly 
proves. 

Kone  can  doubt,  that,  at  this  moment,  there  is  a  well  Ssed  and  al- 
most universal  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  our  people,  that  the  pos- 
Besaion  of  Cuba  is  indispen sable  to  the  proper  development  and  securi- 
ty of  the  country.  We  state  (he  fact,  without  entering  into  tbe  reasons 
of  it  or  justifying  it,  that  such  a  conviction  exists.  Call  it  llie  lust  of 
dominion — :the  restlesness  of  democracy — the  passion  for  land  and 
gold,  or  the  desire  to  render  our  interior  impregnable  by  commanding 
the  keys  of  the  gulf^the  possession  of  Cuba  is  still  an  American  sen- 
Umcot,  not  to  be  sure  a  late,  but  a  growing  and  strengthening,  one. 
We  trust,  for  the  honor  of  bunianily  and  the  faith  of  treaties,  it  will 
lead  us  into  nothing  for  which  our  history  shall  blush. 

The  path  before  us,  in  a  state  of  things  like  tiiis,  is  plain.     There 
6  honorable  meaoB  of  achieving  our  purpose,  and,nf  these  fail,  ths 


I 


Ipnrposo  itself  becomes  dishonorable.     Let  us  negotiate  with  tbe  Csbi-  J 

net  of  Madrid,  as  we  did  with  that  of  Ycreoilles.  Perchance  the  dangers  H 

which  environ  the  island  from  icilhin  and  from  without — and  those  H 

formed  muBtuotbcundcrrated,ifwhat  is  said  about  the  restlesness  and  H 

revotuliouary  spirit  of  the  Creoles  rcijuiring  such  armies  and  surveil-  H 

lance  to  keep  them  down  be  true  (and  the  history  of  Cuba  seems  to  make  ^ 
it  probable),  nor  mast  the  latter  be  from  the  considerations  we  have 
adverted  to,  and  from  tbe  chances  of  unlawful  invasion,  or  ultimate, 
1  and  direct  hostilities — will  iuduee  the  home  government  to  en- 
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tertain  propositions  of  ptirchasf.     A  liberal  figure  would  uudoubtedlj 

be  named  by  our  countrymen      Spanish  j)rpfe,  to  be  sure,  would  be 
opposed  (aad  this,  we  kuow,  is  without  limit),  and,  to  some  extent, 

considering  the  revenues  of  the  island,  Spanish  intercut;  but  when 

that  government  shall  have  duly  reflected  how  she  has  lost  the  whole 

of  her  American  possessions   but  this,  in  most  cases   without  any 

equivalent— how  difficult   the   possession  of  colonics  becomes  now, 

even  to  the  strongest  maritime  powers — how  contrary  to  the  spirit 

of  the  age,  and  likely  to  fall  into  pieces,  is  all  government  exercised 

0V€*r  distant  possessions,  growing  rich  and  powerful — how  every  other 

nation  has  been  bound  to  yield  to  the  times,  while  even  the  policy 

itself,  of  large  colonial  possessions,  is  being  daily  drawn  sensibly  into 

question,  by  those  who  claim  the   largest  of  such  possessions — how 

impossible,  in  fine,  it  would  be  to  retain  Cuba,  in  the  event  of  a  general 

war— it  seems,  to  us,  a  wise  statesman  might  put  off,  like  Bonaparte, 

all  idle  pride  and  close  in,  at  once,  with  any  terms  that  shall  appear, 

in  every  respect,  fair  and  just.     Such  terms  would,  undoubtedly,  be 

ofiered.     Should  these  negotiations  fail,  honor  and  the  preservation  of 

national  faith  demand,  that  we  give  no  countenance  to  any  movements 

hostile  to  the  cause  of  Spain.  • 

The  records  of  diplomacy  abound  with  complaints  of  the  violation  of 
neutral  duties,  by  the  extension  of  sympathy  or  succor,  of  one  sort 
or  another,  to  one  or  more  of  the  belligerent  parties.  Perhaps  there 
are  no  more  difficult  and  arduous  duties  than  those  involved  in  a  con- 
scientious neutrality,  and  none  in  whose  performance  more  sleepless 
vigilance  of  government  is  required.  We  have  had  discussions  of  thia 
kind  with  Mexico,  with  England,  with  Spain  and  with  France,  and 
they  are  never  likely  to  cease  until  the  sympathies  and  interests  of 
individuals  shall  have  lost  their  controlling  power. 

The  reujark  is  often  ventured,  that  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
powers  of  the  world  will  not  look  on,  tranquilly,  upon  the  continual 
accessions  of  territory  and  sovereignty,  made  or  in  prospect,  by  our 
country.  We  have  already  had  a  protest  in  the  case  of  Texas,  and, 
what  is  equivalent,  in  that  of  Cuba ;  and  were  once  indignant  with 
Mr  Guizot's  "Balance  of  Power"  declarations.  This  balance  power, 
it  is  pretended,  is  an  exploded  dogma  of  past  times  and  not  again  to  be 
revived.  We  delude  ourselves  in  this.  The  European  States  are  as 
little  disposed  as  ever,  to  suffer  the  undue  ai^l  colossal  aggrandizement 
of  any  power,  upon  principles  as  nearly  akin  to  that  of  self  defense  in 
individuals  as  any  principles  can  be.  The  world  has  had  enough  of 
the  universal  domain  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Bonapartes;  and  our  own 
position  and  necessities,  as  one  of  the  great  family  of  nations,  will 
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transform  us.  in  time,  into  aa  great  Etiv^lors  for  the  European  docLriue 
OB  either  Franco  or  England  now  are* 

Though  it  be  true,  tliat  each  cation  is  a  sovereign,  scknovi  I  edging 
no  arbiter  or  judge,  '■  an  apprehension  of  the  possible  conaequcnceB  of 
tbe  undue  aggrandizement  of  any  ono  nation  upon  the  independence 
and  safety  of  othera,  has  induced  tbe  States  of  modern  Europe  to  ob- 
serve, with  systematic  vigilance,  every  tnaterial  disturbance  in  the 
equilibrium  of  their  rusp«!utivo  forces."  Great  dangers,  nu  duubt,  grow 
out  of  the  enforcement  of  tlicse  principles  of  inleTvc?itit/ii,  as  tlieir 
wlioie  history  evinces.  We  will  advert  to  a  few  of  the  most  noled  in- 
stances upon  record  of  snch  interventions :  The  confederated  wars  in 
reduction  of  the  pretensions  of  Spain  and  the  House  of  Austria,  under 
Charles  V  and  his  successors;  the  protection,  by  the  great  CatLolio 
and  Protestant  powers,  given  to  their  adherents  in  the  struggles  of  tbe 
Keformaliou  in  Germany;  tbe  alliiince  of  the  Protestant  Stiitea  of 
Europe,  with  the  House  of  Austria,  against  Louis  XIV,  after  tks 
treftty  of  Westphalia,  and  the  intcrfcreuce,  of  all  these  parlies,  in  tho 
revolutionary  movements  of  England,  under, the  Stuarts ;  tbe  coalitions 
against  France,  after  her  revolution  of  1789,  giving  ri^e  to  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  thti  treaty  of  .Au;  la  ChapetU,  which  settled  tbe  princi- 
ples of  intervention  between  the  contracting  powers;  tbe  position  r. 
Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia,  in  the  Neapolitan  revolution  of  IPiiO; 
tbe  congress  of  Verona  in  182-2,  and  tbu  armed  interference  of  France, 
under  Austrian,  Russian  and  Prussian  countenance,  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Cortes ;  the  interference  of  the  allied 
powers  in  the  contest  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  prote^t^d  against 
by  ibe  United  States  and  by  Great  Britain,  in  18:^3  (President  Mon- 
roe maintained,  '-it  was  impossible  the  allied  powers  should  extend 
their  political  system  to  any  portion  of  these  continents,  without  en- 
dangering the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  United  Slates") ;  the  miii- 
tary  aid  e«t«nded  by  England  to  the  regency  of  Portugal,  against  the 
forces  of  the  Pretender ;  the  treaty  for  the  pacification  of  Greece,  in 
18',i7,  between  France,  England  and  Russia,  and  the  fn/uj-eerf  suspen- 
SMn  of  hostilities  by  the  allied  sipadrons  ;  tbe  interference  of  tlie  five 
powers,  in  183U''40,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  also 
in  tliose  of  Belgium  several  years  before.  There  are,  also,  nunicroua 
interferences,  by  virtue  of  treaty  compacts,  etc.,  which  will  readily 
Rlggesi  tbeiuselves,  and  among  tho  chief  of  which  are  those  relating 
to  the  aucetJBsian  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  c: 


'See  oiir  notice,  in  Vol.  vii,  Ciimmercial  Reriew,  of  i 
MU,  uf  Oharlsatou,  upon  Auurlcan  Diplomatic  Policy. 


pamphlet  bj  Mr.  Tnfl-  ^M 
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In  the  remarks  we  have  been  making,  it  has  not  been  thonght  worth 
while,  to  consider  the  opposition,  which  it  is  intimated,  on  the  strength 
of  Mr.  Bulwer's  letter,  Great  Britian  will  make  to  the  cession  of  the 
island  of  Cuba.  Probably,  she  will  be  irritated,  and  use  language  of 
high  and  courtly  displeasure.  Such  could  have  no  effect,  and  must 
soon  soften  down  that  government,  even  if  she  had  the  right  with  her — 
being  hardly  silly  enough  to  go  to  war  upon  such  a  pretense.  In  the 
end,  her  acquiescence  may  be  counted  on,  reluctant  though  it  be.  Ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  her  mortgages,  and  her  secret  treaty  (it  is  a 
mistake  to  say  our  government  does  not  recognize,  and  even  enter 
into,  secret  treaties  *),  an  equitable  spirit  upon  our  part  will  satisfy 
them  all.  The  matter  is  plainly  open  for  negotiation,  and  wil  1,  most 
likely,  enter  into  the  next  presidential  canvass.  The  beginning  of  the 
end  is  now. 

There  are  those  who  will  take  higher  ground,  and  deny  that  the 
rights  or  protests  of  any  foreign  government  could  be  recognized  or 
heard,  in  plain  contravention  of  the  doctrines  so  solemnly  laid  down 
by  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  as  constituting  our  American 
system.  Whatever  virtue  there  may  have  been  in  such  a  position,  it 
cannot  be  questioned  the  late  Nicaragua  treaty  seriously  undermines 
if  it  does  not  destroy  it.f  We  are  far  from  condemning  the  treaty 
on  that  account  The  Monroe  doctrine,  without  doubt,  has  been 
stretched  far  beyond  its  original  intention,  and  refined  to  a  degree  which 
is  altogether  untenable.  It  sets  up  pretensions  as  exclusive  as  that  of 
China  or  the  empire  of  Japan,  and,  if  admitted,  in  defiance  of  the  in- 
terests of  all  European  powers,  would,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  ex- 
clude us  forever  from  all  transatlantic,  European,  or  Asiatic  influence. 
The  rule  should  work  both  ways,  and  in  the  growth  of  a  great  power 


•  Vid.  Com.  Review,  Vol.  vii,474;  Pitkins'sU.  S.,  p.  21,  etc. 

f  The  Monroe  doctrine  has  thus  been  classified  : 

"1st.  That  there  rau8tl)e  no  further  colonization,  on  cither  of  the  American 
continents,  by  any  European  power ;  and, 

"  'Jd,  That  there  must  be  no  interference,  by  European  powers,  with  the  inde- 
pendent States  in  this  hemisphere ;  because, 

"  3d,  Such  interference,  politically,  or  otherw'te  was  dangerous  to  our  own 
independence  and  the  welfare  and  union  of  the  States,  and  fatal  to  their  domes- 
tic and  internal  policy." 

In  the  Nicaragua  treaty,  "the  United  States  agree  that  EnjBfland  thall  become 
shareholders  in  this  isthmus  route,  and  all  other  routes  leading  over  the  conti- 
nents from  ocean  to  ocean.  This  is  the  first  abandonment  of  the  doctrine — 
because  it  virtually  recognizes  a  clam  upon  the  part  of  our  transatlantic  ally  to 
a  portion  of  the  territory  coequal  with  ourselves,  and  that  right  is  secured  to  all 
other  sections  of  Central  America,  through  which  Uie  contracting  parties  may 
wish  to  extend  improvements." 


"The  mere  fact  that  any  treaty  is  necessary  with  Great  Britain,  touching  th« 
Nicaragua  route,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  we  haye  surrendered  something. ' 
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like  ours,  whose  mission  it  ia  difficnlt  to  circomscrtbo,  must  in  its 
remote  results,  develop  as  mucU  raischiuf  as  present  benefit.  We  pre- 
fer its  abandonment,  us  fraught  with  little,  if  any  danger,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  higher  aud  more  liberal  policy,  that  each  of  the  great 
family  of  uivilisied  nations,  when  not  limited  by  treaties,  has  equal  right 
And  influence  in  the  affairs  of  all  the  others,  aud  exdusive  right  only 
in  its  own. 


UT.  vm.-PROTEmnN  of  tue  low  usds  op  the  MISSISSIPPL-So.  l 

Ih  a  communication  to  the  lost  number  of  the  Commercial  Review,  1  ap- 
plied tlie  principles  laid  down  by  Duhuat,  in  hia  work  on  hydro-dynamics, 
tn  the  queiition  of  "cutoffs"  in  the  Mississippi.*  Having  taken  up  the  sub- 
jtict,  I  biive  thought  it  worth  wlulo  to  continue  the  investigation,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  formula  of  Duhuat  to  various  phenomena  of  the  MlssiBsippi — partio- 
nlarly  to  those  whieh  have  the  most  immediate  interest  in  conuectton  with 
the  variona  schemes  propijsod  for  relieving  the  river  from  a  portion  of  it! 
flood  waters.  ...^ 

Hy  attention  bos  been  more  pnrtieularly  drawn  to  this  subject  from  read- 
ing the  interesting  pamphlet  of  Professor  Riddell  on  these  suhjectfi,  and  I 
have  thought  that  it  would  be  iutercsting  and  useful  to  extend  the  investi- 
gations somewhat  further  than  he  has  done,  and  to  apply  to  them  the  rigor- 
0«f  formula  of  Duhuat. 

The  subject  is  an  extensive  one,  and  T  have  only  been  able  to  spare  the 
time  to  give  it  a  superficial  study ;  hut,  as  the  data  wo  have  to  base  our  con- 
olusions  upon  are  very  imperroct,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  make  them 
llie  basis  of  very  extensive  and  nice  uotnputatlons.  I  believe  that  the  vari- 
oua  phenomena  of  the  Mississippi  can  be  subjected  to  accurate  oalimlation 
-with  almost  the  same  nicety  as  the  running  of  water  in  a  pipe,  were  the 
requisite  data  obtained.  Such  data  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  long  seriee 
of  observations.  They  should  be  carried  on  by  observers  stationed  at  dif-  ' 
fsrent  points  from  the  mouth  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  State,  at  least, 
tod  should  bo  extended  tlirough  several  years.  In  a<ldition  to  this,  some 
knowledge  of  the  river,  up  an  far  as  the  mouth  of  tfas  Ohio,  is  necessary,  and 
■U  the  principal  tributaries  should  he  studied,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  periods 
and  durations  of  their  fliioils,  the  effect  which  each,  individually,  produces 
upon  the  elevation  of  the  main  stream,  tbu  character  of  the  sediment  which 
each  Itrings  down,  Act 
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When  a  ma89  of  data  like  this  is  collected,  a  safe  theory  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  can  be  formed,  a&d'not  before.  With  such  data  as  we  have,  we 
can  only  obtain  approximale  results  and  form  general  conclusions.  In  the 
follpwing  calculations^  I  have  carried  the  investigation  as  far,  I  think,  as  it 
IS  profitable  to  do.    I  have  investigated  the  following  points: 

1 .  How  much  ought  the  surface  of  the  river  to  have  been  lowered  at  Carroll- 
ton  by  the  Bonnet  Carre  crevasse,  assumiug  the  discharge  of  that  crevasse  at 
37,500  cubic  feet  per  second,  as  estimated  by  Professor  Riddell? 

2.  How  much  ought  the  surface  of  the  river  at  Carrollton  to  be  lowered  by  a 
waste  wier,  at  Bonnet  Carre,  capable  of  discharging  (according  to  his  estimate) 
130,000  cubic  feet  per  second  ? 

3.  How  much  ought  the  surface  of  lake  Pontchartrain  to  be  raised  by  being 
made  the  recipient  of  the  latter  volume  of  water  ? 

4.  What  will  be  the  ultimate  effect,  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  of  discharging,  by 
waste  wiers  or  other  lateral  outlets,  so  large  a  volume  of  water? 

5.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  levee  system  on  the  bed  of  the  river?  Does  it 
cause  it  to  rise,  or  does  it,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  opposite  effect? 

The  method  of  Dubuat  for  determining  the  change  in  elevation  of 
the  surface  of  a  river,  from  increasing  or  diminishing  its  waters,  is  — 
knowing  the  width  and  depth  (assimilated  to  a  rectangle)  of  a  river  dis- 
charging a  known  volume  of  water — ^to  calculate  what  that  depth  must  be 
(the  bottom,  of  course,  remaining  unchanged),  should  that  volume  of  water 
be  increased  or  diminished  a  certain  quantity.  The  difference  between  the 
original  and  calculated  depths  will  be  the  amount  that  the  surface  of  the 
river  will  be  raised  or  lowered. 

,In  making  the  calculation,  I  take  the  data  of  Professor  Riddell,  because 
I  find  them  to  be  pretty  consistent  with  theory,  and  in  order  that  the  results 
may  be  compared  with  his.    They  are  as  follows : 

D  s=  600,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  the  mean  high  water  discharge, 
r  s=  mean  radius,  a  hydraulic  mean  depth  (to  be  calculated). 
b  =  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  expressing  the  declivity,  which,  if  the 

river  surface  at  Carrollton  is  15' above  tide,  and  110  miles  from  the  mouth, 

is  38720. 
I  s=  width  of  river,  or  2,350  feet 
k  Bs  the  rectangular  depth,  assumed  by  Professor  Riddell,[in  his  pamphlet,  at 

75  feet ;  but,  as  he  has  since  stated  it  to  me,  78  feet. 

Now,  as  this  latter  element  is  to  be  the  standard  of  comparison,  by  which 
the  calculated  elevation  or  depression  of  the  river  is  to  be  ascertained,  and 
as  the  observations  have  been  too  cursory  to  fix  all  the  data  with  positive 
accuracy,  it  becomes  necessary,  before  entering  into  further  calculation,  to 


of  depofii  of  »edimmi  ioTcstigated,  and  Mine  Twrj  carioas  results  obtained  on  thli  galject  Sep- 
arate eharte  were  made  of  each  of  the  paaiea,  and  the  aoondlnga  giren  wkh  the  utmost  aocaracj. 
These  results  are  of  the  highest  ralue,  and  now  possess  a  peenUar  interest;  but  they  are,  at  prea- 
•nt,  utterly  unknown.  Nothing,  save  a  brief  general  report  of  Captain  Taloott,  and  a  small 
general  chart,  the  reduction  of  a  reduction,  were  ever  published.  The  details  are  contained, 
prindpallj,  in  the  reports  of  the  assistant  engineers,  and  haye  never  seen  the  light.  The  whole, 
tt  is  presumed,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Topognphloal  Borsaa  at  Washington.  ^^ 


subject  this  aasutncd  depth  to  the  theory,  and  make  it  consistent  with  the 
other  dnta. 
The  furmulrt  uf  Dubuatu  (raodiltedsoBS  to  1)«  expressed  in  English  Tect): 
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in  which  r,  the  mean  radius  = 

The  aboTe  equation  can  oulj  be  aolTOd  by  subatitution  and  approxtmit- 
tion;  and,  after  manj  triak,  J  Hod  A^^TO.IU',  which  nill  therefore  be  cou- 
Bidered  the  original  rectangular  depth  of  the  river. 

AsBUming,  now,  D^  562,500  cubic  feet  per  aecond,  which  Bupposes 
37,500  cubio  feet  to  be  thruwa  off,  an  Frofeesor  Riddell  cstimatee,  bj  the 
Bonnet  Carre  crevasae,  the  value  of  A  must  be  calculated  for  thi»  reduced 
diachvge.  This,  as  before,  can  only  be  done  by  aupposition  and  substitu- 
tion, and.  Its  every  change  in  the  assumed  value  of  A  involves  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  value  of  b,  or  the  declivity,  the  operation  is  extremely 
Uboriuus. 

After  many  trials,  I  find  T8.05  feet  to  satisfy,  pretty  nearly,  the  equation, 
and  this,  therefore,  is  the  nevr  depth  of  the  river,  and  the  difference  tjetweon 
this  and  79,10  feet,  or  1.05  ft.,  is  the  depression  of  surface  produced  at 
CarroUton  by  the  crevasse,  supposing  it  to  discharge  only  the  quantity  of 
water  estimated  by  Professor  Riddell. 

The  Professor  calculates  this  depression  at  1.40',  but  be  doen  not  profws 
to  Bse  a  rigorous  formula,  and  he  afterward  states,  that  the  depression  at 
CarroUton  and  New  Orleans  may  be  considered  as  "alwut  one  Toot,"  which 
ii  almost  precisely  what  I  have  calculated. 

A  similar  operation  will  determine  the  depression  of  Burface.  on  the  sup- 
poaition  that  120,000  uubic  feet  per  second  are  thrown  off  by  a  waste  wier, 
and  the  depression  Uius  determined  is  3.40  feet. 

I  believe  those  determinations  are  as  rigorous  aa  analyvis  can  maJco  them, 
with  the  imperfect  data  we  possess.  No  account  is  taken,  indeed,  of  the 
effect  of  the  bends  of  the  river  on  the  velocity,  but  there  is  but  one  consid- 
erable bend  beluw  New  Orleans,  and,  as  the  retarding  effect  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same  fur  Uie  full  and  dimiaishod  discharge,  the  errors  of  the  formula, 
arising  from  that  source,  will  nearly  neutralixe  each  other. 

The  third  point  to  l>e  treated  is  the  elevation  of  lake  Pontchurtrain,  by 
throwing  into  it  tlirough  a  wusto  wier,  a  volume  of  120,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  Moond.  There  is,  at  the  outset,  an  evident  inconsistency  between  the 
fiuta  otiserved  during  tlie  past  winter  and  Professor  Biddell's  calculations. 
According  to  him,  119,370  cubic  feet  of  water,  thrown  into  the  lake,  will 
only  raise  its  lower  end  2.4  inuhca;  and  he  estimates,  at  the  same  time,  that 
only  about  onu-third  of  thta  quantity,  or  37,250  cubie  feet  per  second,  has 
actually  been  thrown  into  it,  vrbich  shuuld,  of  cout««,  have  t 
IcM.     So  small  on  elevation  would  scarcely  have  been  observed;  yet  it  is 
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an  indispatable  fact,  tliat  theM^e  has  been  oonstantly,  sinoe  the  occurrence 
of  the  crevasse,  muchj||mip%  ordinary  level. 

.  It  is  to  be  regretta|l^ti||i||B»  accurate  registers,  of  the  level  of  the  lake  in 
former  years,  ezivty  tg^wlieh  to  make  a  comparison.  Sergeant  Bosworth, 
who  has  beeikilnlioned  at  Fort  Pike  for  a  number  of  years,  thinks  that  the 
lake  has  been  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  higher,  during  the  last,  than  dur- 
ing previous  winters,  and  he  states  that  this  estimate  is  confirmed  by  others. 
I  think  this  is  too  high  an  estimate ;  that  it  is  rather  taken  from  observa- 
tions  of  extreme  differences  than  a  fair  mean.  Captain  Hiem,  of  the  Ore- 
gon, thinks  the  average  increased  height  might  be  stated  at  one  foot,  and  I 
think  this  is  a  full  allowance.  I  endeavored  to  have  some  measurements 
made  at  Fort  Pike,  by  which  to  determine  the  point,  but  the  lake  has  been 
80  constantly  high,  lately,  through  the  effect  of  continued  easterly  winds, 
that  the  old  water  marks  have  been  inaccessible. 

I  have  calculated  the  elevation  of  the  lake  required,  in  order  to  throw 
off,  through  the  Rigolets  and  Chef  Menteur  passes,  a  volume  of  120,000 
cubic  feet  per  second ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  maintain  a  velocity 
through  these  passes  of  1.283  ft.  per  second.  This  I  do  by  finding  the 
^alue  of  by  or  the  slope  which  will  satisfy  Dubuafs  formula  for  the  velocity: 

-  88.6 

V=  1.283  ft.=(^r— 0.0288)(  -——0.0866), 

taking  the  areas  of  the  passes  as  estimated  by  Professor  Riddell. 

I  find,  by  this  computation,  6}  inches  to  be  the  required  elevation.  I 
should  mention,  however,  that,  in  this,  I  have  taken  the  length  of  the  Rigo- 
lets at  nine  miles,  instead  of  six  miles,  as  assumed  by  Professor  Kiddell. 
By  a  map  in  my  office,  made  by  the  topographical  engineers,  this  pass  is 
over  nine  miles  long.  Latourette's  map  makes  it  about  the  same,  and, 
lastly,  Captain  Hiem,  of  the  Oregon,  estimates  it  at  nine  miles. 

This  elevation  of  6}  inches  is  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  observed 
elevation  of  the  lake,  but  it  is  likely  that  this  is  not  all  the  fall  that  is  actu- 
ally necessary.  You  are  aware  that  the  lake  becomes  contracted  between 
Point  aux  Hcrbes  and  the  northern  shore,  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Rigolets  pass,  to  a  width  of  only  three  miles; 
and  that,  between  the  Point  aux  Herbcs  and  the  entrance  of  the  Rigolets,  an 
extensive  shoal,  having  but  six  feet  of  water  upon  it,  is  located.  It  is  likely, 
therefore,  that  a  considerable  fall  is  necessary  between  "  Point  aux  Herbes'* 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Rigolets.  There  are  no  sufficient  data  upon  wMch 
to  attempt  a  calculation.  In  addition  to  the  above.  Professor  Riddell  has 
calculated  that  a  fall  of  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  b  necessary  in  the  lake  itsell 
Taking  all  these  together,  it  k  likely  tihat  we  can  account  for  an  elevation 
of  nine  or  ten  inches,  and,  perhaps,  one  fbot,  in  the  present  level  of  the 
lake ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  about  the  true  mean  inereaged 
devotion  during  the  past  winter.  But,  to  get  as  much  as  that,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  near  120,000  cubic  feet,  per  second,  of  water,  have  been  thrown 
into  the  lake,  instead  of  37,500.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  real  quantity 
of  water  which  has  escaped  from  the  river.    It  is  stated  that  the  river  has 
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LB  than  itwM  Inat  joitr.  To  proili 
reduction,  I  find  that  it  would  be  nni^sHary  to  throw  off  75,000  cubit  feet 
of  water  per  seuond ;  and  if,  aa  stated,  llio  river  hat  been  bigher  above  than 
it  was  last  ;car,  a  still  greater  quantity  must  hm  boen  Aroim  off — per- 
haps as  muuh  as  the  quantity  I  have  taken  as  the  basis  afotlculation,  vii.: 
120,000  tabic  feet 

The  elevation  of  the  lake  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of  sut-'h  vital  impOF- 
tunce,  BO  long  as  it  is  not  permitt«:d  tueu'eodten  ini'hee  oriinefout  (ihongh 
we  have  known  it,  in  ii»  iialurai  ilale.  to  overflow  the  rear  of  New  Orleans, 
bom  high  and  longKiontinued  south-enstorly  winds),  as  the  probable  effects, 
on  the  bed  of  the  river,  likely  to  bo  produced  by  throwingoff,  through  waste 
yriera,  a  portioa  of  its  waters.      It  is  this  point  which  1  shall  now  con- 

I  have  shown  that  the  throwing  off  of  120,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
SMwnd,  would  reduce  the  surface  level  of  the  river  at  CarroUlon  3.4  feet 
This  would  be  the^rj^  and  immrdUUe  mull,  supposing  tho  bed  to  remain 
uiteAangcd:  But  this  result  will  be  accompanied  with  a  reduction  of  veloo- 
itj  from  3.227  feet  per  second  to  2.T0  feet  per  second. 

Now,  it  is  pretty  well  established,  that  certain  relations  exist  between  the 
configuration  of  the  bed  of  a  stream  and  the  velocity  of  its  current.  This 
relation  is  the  most  clearly  disceruible,  and  capable  of  being  subjected  to 
calcnlaUon,  in  rivers  (like  the  lower  Mississippi}  whose  beds  have  been 
funned  of  niatertulB  brought  down  by  their  own  currents;  in  other  words, 
which  have  made  and  shaped  Okxt  evsn  bedn. 

I  find  this  principle  laid  down  in  tho  work  of  Frisi  "On  Rivets  and  Tor- 
rents," which  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  W.  S.  Campbell.  lie  quotes  and 
oonfirniB  the  nil«  eslablished  bj  another  engineer,  Ouglielmini,  which  are, 
that  "the  greater  tho  quantity  of  water  a  river  carries,  the  Itit  viill  be  tto 
foU,"  and  "the  greater  tho  force  of  the  stream  the  less  will  be  the  slope  of 
its  bed."  And,  again,  "the  slope  of  the  bottom  in  rivers  will  diminish  in 
tiiesome  proportion  in  which  the  body  of  water  is  increased,"  and  vice  versa. 
These  rules  have  their  explanation  in  the  facts,  that  the  beds  of  rivers,  of 
the  character  above  mentioned,  arc  capable  of  resistiog,  unchanged!,  only  a 
oeriain  velocity  of  current;  and,  on  tho  other  hand,  that  the  sedimentary 
matter,  contained  in  the  river  water,  re<iuires  a  certain  degree  of  velocity  to 
keep  it  in  suspension.  From  the  counteracting  tendencies  of  the  aliove  two 
causes,  a  mean  becomes  established,  at  which  the  current  censes  to  deposit 
its  sediment,  and  the  bottom  ceases  to  be  abraded ;  in  other  words,  the  bot- 
tom becomes  permanent.  But  if,  from  any  cause,  such  as  tlirowing  off  r 
portion  of  tho  water  through  a  water  wier,  the  velocity  of  tho  current  is 
diminished,  it  is  no  longer  able  to  roaintain  its  aeilimcnt  in  suspensiun,  but 
will  eontinue  to  deposit  in  its  bed,  until,  through  the  elevation  of  the  bed, 
its  velocity  agttin  becomes,  what  it  was  bofore  it  was  disturbed,  sufficient  to 
mftintiun  its  sediment  in  permanent  suspension. 

Now.  tt  is  a  wcll-c»tablishcd  principle  in  hydro-dynamics,  that  the  less 
the  volume  of  water  the  greater  the  surface  slope  required,  in  onler  to 
maintain  a  given  velocity.     I'aradoiical  as  it  may  appear,  then,  it  is  a  eer- 
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tain  result  of  the  foregoing  pHiiciples,  that  the  more  water  we  throw  off  bj 
waste  wiers,  after  we  h&oe  fossed  thai  limit  at  which  the  velocity  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  bed  i03er,  the  higher  will  the  surface  vltimaidy  become. 
What  that  limit  is,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  If  we  assume  that  the 
present  velocity  fe  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  that  any  diminution  will 
cause  a  deposit  in  the  bottom,  then  we  cannot  throw  off  a  single  cubic  foot 
of  the  water,  now  necessary  to  maintain  this,  velocity,  without  causing  an 
ultimate  rise  both  in  the  bed  and  surface.  The  fact  of  this  rise  and  its 
amount,  is  as  capable  of  rigid  demonstration  as  any  problem  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Taking  the  data  of  Professor  Riddell,  I  find  3.227  feet  per  second  to  be 
the  velocity  due  to  a  discharge  of  600,000  feet  per  second  and  a  fall  of  fif- 
teen feet  from  Carrollton  to  the  sea.  Throwing  off  37,500  cubic  feet,  through 
a' waste  wier,  would  reduce  the  velocity  to  3.066  feet  per  second,  and,  the 
first  velocity  being  supposed  necessary  to  prevent  deposit,  the  bed  and  sur- 
face must  rise  until  the  original  velocity  of  3.227  feet  is  restored.  From 
the  formula, 

_  -  88.6 

V=3.227  feet  =(^  r— 0.0288)(  —  — 0.0866), 

it  will  be  found,  that  the  fall  from  Carrollton  to  the  Balize  must  be  15.75 
feet,  and  that  the  rectangular  mean  depth  must  be  reduced  to  74.17  feet,  in 
order  to  reacquire  this  velocity  with  the  diminished  discharge;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  surface  of  the  river  will  ultimately  rbe,  at  Carrollton,  9  inches, 
and  the  bed  5.78  feet. 

Making  the  same  calculation  for  a  reduction  of  120,000  feet  per  second, 
in  the  discharge,  and  it  will  give  an  ultimate  increased  elevation  of  surface, 
at  Carrollton,  of  2  feet  9  inches,  and  an  eletation  of  bed  of  18  feet  6  inches. 
(In  these  calculations,  the  mean  width,  2,350  feet,  is  supposed  constant.) 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  above  results  arise  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  several  volumes  of  37,500  and  120,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
are  thrown  off  from  the  original  600,000  cubic  feet,  assumed  to  be  the  nat- 
ural high-water  discharge  of  the  river,  and  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
bottom  permanent.  If,  however,  observation  should  show  that  the  floods  of 
the  river  are  yearly  increasing,  and  that  more  than  the  above  volume,  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  velocity  of  the  regimen,  comes  down,  then  all  the 
surplus  may  be  thrown  off  through  a  waste  wier,  without  any  tendency  to 
raise  the  bed;  on  the  contrary,  the  evils  of  too  high  a  velocity,  such  as  the 
n^id  abrasion  of  the  banks,  will  be  thus  avoided.  This  is  a  matter  for 
future  observation.  Nor  is  the  above  quantity  of  600,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  taken  as  absolute:  it  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  calculation  for 
want  of  a  better.  Prolonged  observation  must  show  the  exact  volume  and 
Telocity  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  regimen  of  the  river.  Any 
reduction  of  this  ascertained  volume,  by  lateral  discharges,  must,  ultimate- 
ly, raise  the  bed  and  surface  of  the  river;  but  the  surplus  may  be  thrown 
off  with  safety  and  with  benefioial  effi^cts. 
.   The  increased  elevation  of  the  surfaoe  of  a  river,  by  diminishing  ite 
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volume,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  uncoBfirmpii  by  obsetratiyn. 
1  bad,  Eumuwhat  Ui  my  own  surprise,  arrived  utlhow  results,  by  an  applicor 
tion  uf  well-wtnblifihod  priticiptes  to  tlio  laots  of  the  ursc  ;  but  my 
tiOD  baa  RiDco  been  directed,  by  Mr.  Coinpbell,  to  MTi-ral  inatonacs 
tioned  by  the  Itolitm  engineer,  Frisi,  uf  auch  effeuts  being  Mbially  pruduoed 
front  Bueh  cauics. 

The  diviaion  of  the  Khino  into  several  branches,  near  its  mouth — said  to 
have  been  oonimenced  by  the  Romans — is  said  to  have  caused  a  constant 
rising  in  the  beds  of  these  diminished  branches.  A  waste  wier,  proposed 
to  relieve  th«  locif  from  its  surplus  waters,  was  opposed  by  the  engineer, 
Gtnneto,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  have  no  good  effect- 
Two  relieving  sluices,  made  in  tho  Celooe,  are  said  to  have  caused  the 
filling  up  and  loss  of  the  principal  trunk  of  that  river;  and  it  is  likewise 
said,  that  the  lateral  discharges,  made  in  the  Adigo,  have  only  produced  a 
heightening  of  the  bed,  and  thereby  rendered  the  floods  moro  dangerous. 
The  results  I  have  given  being,  as  they  are,  rigid  deductions  from  well- 
established  principles  governing  the  phenomenaof  riverf,  and  confirmed  by 
experience,  we  ciinnot  ba  too  cautiuus  about  throwing  off  the  waters  of  the 
Hissisaippi,  through  lateral  outlets,  or  tampering  with  it  in  anyway.  That 
a  certain  amount  of  water  might  bo  thrown  off,  in  eitrrme  alaga,  with 
lafeQr  and  benefiuial  results,  appears  probable;  but  it  is  eitremely  doubt- 
ful whether  a  wuate  wier,  into  lake  Pontchartrain,  could  be  kept  open.  As 
Uie  rivor  commences  falling,  the  velocity  in  the  outlet  will  be  chocked  and 
B  deposit  will  form.  This,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  will  bocoma 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  reeds,  gross.  &c.,  which  would  still  further 
ohstruut  the  discharge  of  the  next  year:  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  there 
would  be  nn  other  result  of  tho  heavy  expenditure  of  making  this  outlet, 
than  a  strip  of  high  land  from  tho  river  to  the  lake, 

!  have  but  few  words  to  say  on  the  subject  of  levees.  If  the  reaulta  I 
have  given  in  thb  paper  are  correct,  then  the  levee  system,  inslrad  of  fe- 
vering, as  is  alleged,  the  tendency  of  the  bod  of  the  river  to  rise,  has  pre- 
ttsely  the  reverse  effect.  By  confining  tho  waters  within  their  limits,  they 
inurease  tho  veloci^  and  abrading  power  of  the  current,  causing  a  deepen- 
ing, rather  than  an  elevation,  of  the  bed.  This  velocity  may  become  too 
great  for  convenience,  causing  a  rapid  destruction  of  tho  banka;  but  the 
tendency  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  the  bed  is  not  the  less  true.  It  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  therefore,  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  now  lower  than  it 
would  have  been,  had  no  Icvocs  been  made. 

If,  as  is  probable,  all  schemes  for  relieving  the  rivor  from  its  surplus  wa- 
ters, by  lateral  discharges,  fail,  then  levees  must  remain,  as  they  are  now, 
our  only  safeguard.  The  great  difficulty  now  is,  that  the  leveca  are  entirely 
inadciuate  t-)  their  object  A  study  of  the  levee  system  in  Holland,  where 
much  greater  heights  of  water,  and  even  the  waves  of  the 
omt^nded  with,  would  give  Louislanians  some  light  aa  to  what  a  eafe  levee 
should  be. 

The  levnea  should  he  much  wider  and  Higher  than  they  now  ore.  The 
carriogo  road,  instetid  of  being  aiung  side,  mij-ht  be  ( 
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would  keep  them  always  oompact  and  the  road  itself  dry.  When  the  hank 
is  curving,  the  levee  should  he  so  far  removed  firom  the  river  as  to  he  heyoud 
all  possibility  of  danger. 

An  efficient  ^system  of  control  and  management  should  be  established,  so 
that  the  welfare  of  a  whole  community  should  not  be  hazarded  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  an  individual.  With  such  a  levee  system,  I  think  the  crevasses 
we  hear  of  in  almost  every  day's  paper — so  destructive  to  property,  and 
likely  to  be  so  permenently  injurious  to  Louisiana,  should  they  not  be  here- 
after prevented — need  not  occur.      I  am  yours,  very  respectfully,  Ac., 

J.  G.  Barnard, 
^  Brev.  Maj.  Engineers. 


ART.  IX.— SLAVERY. 

MR.  CALHOUN'S  LETTER  TO  MR.  KING. 

BKITI8H  MOYEHENTS  IN  TEXAS;  HER  EMANCIPATION  SCHEMES  AND  THEIB  FAIL- 
URE; HER  POUCT  IN  REGARD  TO  SLAVERY. 

[  This  celebrated  letter  of  the  great  AmericaD  statesman,  now  passed  from  the 
seene  of  action,  has  been  universally  admired,  as  presenting  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  irresistible  arguments  against  the  emancipation  and  abolition 
movements  of  the  age.  Its  publication,  six  years  ago,  produced  a  sensation  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  Yielding 
to  the  solicitations  of  many  of  our  subscribers,  and  in  the  conviction  we  could 
do  better  service  to  the  cause  of  the  South,  we  publish  in  our  pages  this  letter, 
copies  of  which  having  become  very  rare  among  us. — ^Ed.  ] 

Department  op  State,  WaahingUm,  August  12,  1844. 

Sir — I  have  laid  your  dispatch,  No.  1,  before  the  President,  who  in- 
structs me  to  make  known  to  you  that  be  has  read  it  with  pleasure,  espe- 
cially the  portion  which  relates  to  your  cordial  reception  by  the  king,  and 
his  assurance  of  friendlv  feelings  toward  the  United  States.  The  Presi* 
dent,  in  particular,  highly  appreciates  the  declaration  of  the  king,  that,  in 
no  event,  would  any  steps  be  taken  by  his  government  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree hostile,  or  which  would  give  to  the  United  States  just  cause  of  comr 
plaint.  It  was  itie  more  gratifying  from  the  fact,  that  our  previous  inform- 
ation was  calculated  to  make  the  impression,  that  the  government  of  France 
was  prepared  to  unite  with  Great  Britain  in  a  i6int  protest  against  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  and  a  joint  effort  to  induce  her  government  to  withdraw 
her  proposition  to  annex,  on  condition  that  Mexico  should  be  made  to  ac- 
knowledge her  independence.  He  is  happy  to  infer  from  your  dispatch, 
that  the  information,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  France,  is,  in  all  probability, 
without  foundation.  You  did  not  go  further  than  you  ought  m  assuring 
the  king,  that  the  object  of  anhexation  would  be  pursued  with  unabated 
Tigor,  and  in  giving  your  opinion,  that  a  decided  majority  of  the  American 
people  were  in  its  Sivor,  and  that  it  would  ceirtainly  be  annexed  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  I  feel  confident  that  your  anticipation  will  be  fully  realised  at 
ho  distant  period.  Every  day  will  tend  to  weaken  that  7M)mbi nation  of  po- 
litical causes  which  led  to  the  opposition  of  the  measure,  and  to  strengthen 
the'ooiMriction  that  it  was  not  only  expedient,  but  just  and  necessary., 


e  ri^ht  in  making  the  ilistinction  bctwoen  the  intprpst  of  PrBDCe 
^d  Engltind,  id  reference  tu  Texas — ur  rather,  I  would  Hav,  the  appar<?iit 
interestB  of  tho  two  eountries.  France  cannot  possibly  nave  any  other 
thou  oommuroial  interest  in  desirins  to  see  her  preserve  tier  BupunLte  ind»- 
ptodence ;  while  it  is  oertaln  that  Eneland  luukg  beyoud  to  political  ia- 
terests,  to  which  she  apparently  attaclies  mach  impurUincc.  But,  in  our 
opinion,  the  entorest  of  both  against  tho  measure  is  mora  apparant  than 
real ;  and  that  neither  Frant^e,  England,  nor  even  Mexico  hetHolf,  lias  any 
in  oppositinn  to  it,  when  the  subject  is  fnirly  riewiMl  and  consiilerL-d  in 
its  whole  extent  and  in  all  its  bearings.  Thus  yiewed  and  considered,  and 
BBSumiog  that  peace,  tho  extension  of  cuininorce,  iind  security,  are  (ibjeots 
of  primary  policy  with  them,  it  may,  as  it  spcws  lo  me,  ba  readily  shown, 
thM  the  policy  on  the  part  of  those  powers  whioh  would  avquiesce  in  ft 
measure  so  strongly  desired  by  both  the  United  Slates  and  Texas,  for  their 
mutual  welfare  and  flafcty.  a»  the  annexation  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
would  be  far  more  promotive  of  these  great  objects  than  that  which  would 
attempt  to  resist  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  cast  a  look  at  the  map  of  the  TJnited  States  and  Texas, 
and  tu  note  the  long,  artificial,  and  inconvenient  line  vbich  divides  them, 
and  then  to  take  into  consideration  the  extraordinary  iucreoae  of  popula- 
tion and  growth  of  the  former,  and  the  source  from  which  the  latter  must 
deriro  its  inhabitanttr,  institutions  and  laws,  without  coming  to  the  conulu- 
■ion.that  it  is  their  dcstjny  to  be  united,  and,  of  course,  that  anne 
merely  a  question  of  lime  and  mode.  Thus  regarded,  the  questi 
decided  would  seem  to  bo,  whether  it  would  not  he  better  to  permit 
done  now,  with  tlie  mutual  consent  of  both  parties,  and  the  ocouii 
of  these  powers,  than  to  attempt  to  resist  and  defeat  it.  If  tiie  former 
ooarse  he  adopted,  the  certain  fruits  would  be  the  preservation  of  peace, 

Ct  cxlension  of  commerce  by  the  rapid  settlement  and  improvement  of 
IB,  and  increased  security,  especiaUy  to  Meiico.     The  last,  in  reference 
to  Mexico,  maybe  doubted;  but  1  hold  it  not  less  clear  than  the  other  two. 
It  would  be  (L  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  government  has  any 
hostile  feelings  toward  Meiico,  or  any  disposition  to  aggrandite  itself  at 
her  expense.    The  fact  in  tlie  very  reverse. 

It  wishes  her  well,  and  desires  to  see  her  settled  down  in  peace  and  secn- 
rity ;  and  is  prepared,  in  the  event  of  tho  annexation  of  Texas,  if  not  forced 
into  conflict  with  her,  to  propose  to  settle  with  her  the  question  of  bounda- 

3',,  and  all  others  growing  out  of  the  annexation,  on  the  must  liberal  terins. 
attire  herself  haa  clearly  marked  the  boundary  between  her  and  Texas 
by  natural  limits  too  strong  to  be  mistaken.  There  are  few  countries 
Wliose  limits  are  so  distinctly  marked :  and  it  would  be  our  desire,  if  Texas 
should  be  united  to  ua,  to  see  them  firmly  established,  as  the  must  certain 
means  of  establishing  permanent  peace  lietwecn  tho  two  countries,  and 
Hnngthening  and  cementing  their  friendship.  Such  would  be  the  certain 
consequence  of  permitting  the  annexation  to  take  place  now,  with  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Mexico :  but  yetj  different  would  be  the  case  if  it  should  be 
aUcmptod  to  resist  and  defeat  it,  whether  the  attempt  should  be  successful 
for  tho  present  or  not.  Any  attempt  of  the  kind  would,  not  improbably, 
ImJ  Ui  a  conflict  between  us  and  Mexico,  and  involve  consequences,  in  re- 
ference to  her  and  the  general  peace,  lung  to  be  deplored  on  all  sides,  and 
^fficult  to  bo  rcpured.  But  should  that  not  he  tlie  cose,  and  the  interfer- 
ence of  another  power  defeat  the  annexation  for  the  present,  without  the 
interruption  of  peace,  it  would  but  postpone  the  conflict,  and  render  it  mure 
flerce  and  bloody  whenever  it  might  occur.  Its  defeat  would  be  attributed 
to  «nmity  and  ambition  on  the  part  of  that  power  by  whone  interference  it 
WW  occasioned,  and  eieilu  deep  jealousy  and  resentment  on  the  port  of  our 

ale,  who  would  be  reiuly  lo  sciie  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to  effect 
irce,  what  was  prevented  from  being  done  peaceably  by  mutual  con- 
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sent.  It  is  not  diflScult  to  see  how  greatly  snch  a  conflict^  come  when  it 
might,  would  endanger  the  general  peace,  and  how  much  Mexico  might  be 
the  loser  by  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  condition  of  Texas  would  be  rendered  uncertain, 
her  settlement  and  prosperity  in  consequence  retarded,  and  her  commerce 
crippled,  while  the  general  peace  would  be  rendered  much  more  insecure. 
It  could  not  but  greatly  affect  us.  If  the  annexation  of  Texas  should  be 
permitted  to  take  place  peaceably  now  (as  it  would,  without  the  interfer- 
ence 01  other  powers),  the  energies  of  our  people  would,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  be  directed  to  the  peaceable  pursuits  of  redeeming,  apd  bringing 
within  the  pale  of  cultivation,  improvements  and  civilization,  that  large 
portion  of  the  continent  lying  between  Mexico  on  one  side,  and  the  British 
possessions  on  the  other,  which  is  now,  with  little  exception,  a  wilderness 
with  a  sparse  population,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  wandering  Indian 
tribes. 

It  is  our  destiny  to  occupy  that  vast  region ;  to  intersect  it  with  roads 
and  canals ;  to  fill  it  with  cities,  towns,,  villages  and  farms ;  to  extend  over 
it  our  religion,  customs,  constitution  and  laws;  and  to  present  it  as  a 
peaceful  and  splendid  addition  to  the  domains  of  commerce  and  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  our  policy  to  increase,  by  growing  and  spreading  out  into  un- 
occupied regions,  assimilating  all  we  incorporate :  in  a  word,  to  increase 
by  accretion,  and  not,  through  conquest,  by  the  addition /Of  masses  held  to- 
gether by  the  cohesion  of  force.  No  system  can  be  more  uneuited  to  the 
latter  process,  or  better  adapted  to  the  former,  than  our  admirable  fed- 
eral system.  If  it  should  not  be  resisted  in  its  course,  it  will  probably  ful- 
fill its  destiny  without  disturbing  our  neighbors,  or  putting  in  jeopardy  the 
general  peace ;  but  if  it  be  opposed  by  foreign  interference,  a  new  aireo- 
taon  would  be  given  to  our  energy,  much  less  favorable  to  harmony  with 
our  neighbors,  and  to  the  generalpeace  of  the  world. 

The  change  would  be  undesirable  to  us,  and  much  less  in  accordance 
with  what  I  have  assumed  to  be  primary  objects  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
France,  England  and  Mexico. 

But,  to  descend  to  particulars:  it  is  certain  that  while  England,  like 
France,  desires  the  independence  of  Texas,  with  the  view  to  commercial 
connections ;  it  is  not  less  so,  that  one  of  the  leading  motives  of  England 
for  desiring  it,  is  the  hope  that,  through  her  diplomacy  and  influence,  ne- 
gro slavery  may  be  abolished  there,  and  ultimately,  by  consequence,  in  the 
United  States,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  continent.  That  its  ulti- 
mate abolition  throughout  the  entire  continent  is  an  object  ardently  desired 
by  her,  we  have  decisive  proof  In  the  declaration  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
delivered  to  this  department,  and  of  which  you  will  find  a  copy  among  the 
documents  transmitted  to  Congress  with  the  Texan  treaty.  That  she  de- 
sires its  abolition  in  Texas,  and  has  used  her  influence  and  diplomacy  to 
effect  it  there,  the  same  document,  with  the  correspondence  of  this  departp 
pient  with  Mr.  Pakenham,  also  to  be  found  among  the  documents,  fur- 
nishes proof  not  less  conclusive.  That  one  of  the  objects  of  abolishing  it 
there,  is  to  facilitate  its  abolition  in  the  United  States,  and  throughout  the 
continent,  is  manifest  from  the  declaration  of  the  abolition  party  and  socie- 
ties, both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  In  fact,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  scheme  of  abolishing  it  in  Texas,  with  the  view  to  its  aboli- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  over  the  continent,  originated  with  the  prom- 
inent members  of  the  party  in  the  United  States ;  and  was  first  broached 
by  them  in  the  (eo  called)  World's  Convention,  held  in  London  in  the  year 
1840,  and  through  its  agency  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

Now,  I  hold,  not  only  that  France  can  have  no  interest  in  the  consum- 
m^ation  of  this  grand  scheme,  which  England  hopes  to  accomplish  through 
Texa4s,  if  she  can  defeat  the  annexation ;  but  that  her  interest,  and  those 
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of  all  the  continental  pawcre  of  Europe,  ate  directlj  and  deeply  oppoi 


D  attempting  bi  ahulish  African  bIst- 

-  ^   — ^ on  but  Humntiity  may  have  been  one 

ofher  leading  motiveB  for  tlio  abolition  of  the  Afcioan  sluve  trade,  and  that 
it  ma;  have  had  a  cormiderable  influeDce  in  aboliBhing  alarerj  in  her  West 
India  poeseMion)! — aided,  indeed,  by  the  falacious  calculatinn  that  tlie  labor 
of  the  negroeB  would  be  at  least  as  profitable,  if  not  more  bo,  in  eonse- 
qoence  of  the  measure.  She  acted  on  the  principle  that  trupical  products 
«an  be  produced  cheiper  by  free  African  labor  and  East  Inia  Ubor,  than 
by  slave  labor.  She  knew  full  well  the  value  of  auch  products  to  her  com- 
merce, navij^tion,  navy,  manufactureB,  revenne  and  power.  She  wna  not 
ignorant  that  thu  support  and  the  muntenance  of  her  political  prqwcdor- 
aoce  depended  on  her  tropical  poascssions,  and  had  no  intention  of  dinitn- 
bhing  their  produutirencss,  nor  an;  anticipaUun  that  fiuch  would  bo  Qto 
effect  when  the  scheme  of  abolishing  slavery  in  her  colonial  possessions 
wtM  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  she  c*loulated  to  combine  philanthropy 
with  profit  and  power,  as  is  not  unusual  with  fanaticism.  Experience  has 
convinced  her  of  the  faUac;  of  her  calculation!).  She  has  failed  in  all  her 
objects.  The  labor  of  her  negroes  has  proved  far  less  productive,  without 
amirding  the  consolation  of  having  improved  their  condition. 

The  eiporiment  has  turned  out  to  he  a  costl;  one.  She  expended  nearly 
tme  hundred  milliona  of  dollars  in  indemnifying  the  owners  of  the  emanci- 
pated slaves.  It  is  estimated  that  the  increased  price  paid  einep,  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  for  sugar  and  other  tropical  productioct,  in  uonse- 
^once  of  the  measure,  is  equal  to  half  that  sum ;  and  that  twice  that 
amount  has  been  expended  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade;  waking, 
together,  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  doUara  ad  the  cost  of  the  experi- 
ment. Instead  of  realizing  her  hope,  the  result  has  bec-u  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment. Ilor  tropical  products  have  fallon  off  to  a  vast  amgunL  Instead  Of 
npplying  her  own  wants  and  those  of  nearly  all  Europe  with  them,  as 
formerly,  she  has  now,  in  some  of  the  most  important  articles,  scarcely 
enough  to  supply  her  own.  What  is  worse,  her  own  colonies  are  actually 
suear  produced  by  slave  lalior,  brought  direct  to  England,  or 
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vating  tropical  products,  t)oth  in  the  Kost  and  West  Indies,  is  est! 
onlv  about  $830,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  pr<«lncls  annually 
150,000,000.     To  present  a  still  more  strikingview  of  throe  orticlei 


refined  in  nond,  and  exported  and  sold  in  her  colonicn  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  produced  there:  while  the  slave  trade,  instead  of  dimm- 
iahinz,  has  been  in  fact  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever.  So  diftas- 
trousHhas  been  the  result,  that  her  fixed  capital  vested  in  tropical  noBse»- 
■ions,  estimated  at  the  value  of  nearly  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  is 
■wd  to  stand  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  While  this  costly  scheme  has  had  suuh  ruin- 
ous effects  on  the  tropical  productions  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  given  a,  pow- 
erful Btimulus.  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  products,  to  tooss 
ooantries  which  have  had  the  gixid  sense  to  shun  her  example.  There  has 
been  vosted.  it  is  estimated  by  them,  in  the  production  of  tropical  products, 
siDOO  1808,  in  Bied  capital,  nearly  $4,000,000,000,  wholly  dependent  on 
slave  labor.  lo  the  same  period,  the  value  cif  their  products  has  been  esti- 
mtiied  to  have  risen  from  about  $72,000,000  annnalty,  to  nearly  $220,000,- 
000;  while  the  whole  of  the  liiM  capital  of  Oi     "  **  '    "  "    '  ' 

'  West  Indies,  is  estin 

0  present  a  still  more  strikingview  of  throe  orticfes  oftropi- 
oi  proaucts  isugar.  coffee,  and  cotton),  the  British  posHPssions,  including 
lb«  west  and  East  Indies,  and  Mauritius,  produecil,  in  1S42.  of  Hu;;nr,  only 
3,993,771  pounds:  while  Cuba,  Brazil  and  the  United  Stalos,  oxeliiding 
othor  countries  having  tropical  possemions,  produced  11,000,01X1  pr,uiids ;  of 
coffee,  tbc  British  posseseiona  produced  only  27,393,IX)1!,  while  Cuba  and 
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Bncil  prodaoed  201,590425  pounds ;  and  of  cotton,  the  Bntisli  ponessMma, 
including  shipments  to  China,  only  137,443,446  pounds,  whilo  the  United 
States  alone  produced  790,479,275  pounds. 

The  above  facts  and  estimates  have  all  been  drawn  from  a  British  peri- 
odical of  high  standing  and  authority,*  and  are  believed  to  be  entitled  to 
credit. 

This  vast  increase  of  the  capital  and  production  on  the  part  of  those  na- 
tions who  have  continued  their  former  policy  toward  the  negro  race,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Great  Britain,  indicates  a  corresponding  relative  increase 
of  the  means  of  commerce,  navigation,  manufactures,  wealth  and  power. 
It  is  no  longer  a  qu^tion  of  doubt,  that  the  great  source  of  the  wealth, 
prosperity  and  power,  of  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the  temperate  zone 
{especially  Europe,  where  the  arts  have  made  the  greatest  advance),  de- 
pends, in  a  great  degree,  on  the  exchange  of  their  products  with  those  ci 
the  tropical  regions.  So  great  has  been  the  advance  made  in  the  arts,  both 
chemical  and  mechanical,  within  the  few  last  generations,  that  all  the  old 
civilized  nations  can,  with  but  a  small  part  of  their  labor  and  capital,  sup- 
ply their  respective  wants :  which  tends  to  limit  within  narrow  bounds  the 
amount  of  tne  commerce  between  them,  and  forces  them  all  to  seek  for 
markets  in  the  tropical  regions,  and  the  more  newly  settled  portions  of  the 

§lobe.    Those  who  can  best  succeed  in  commandmg  those  markets,  have 
tie  best  prospect  of  outstripping  the  others  in  the  career  of  commerce,  navi- 
gation, manufactures,  wealth  and  power. 

This  is  seen  and  felt  by  British  statesmen,  and  has  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  errors  which  they  have  committed.  The  question  now  with  them  is, 
how  shall  it  be  counteracted?  What  has  been  done  cannot  be  undone. 
The  question  is,  by  what  means  can  Great  Britain  regain  and  keep  a  supe- 
riority in  tropical  cultivation,  commerce  and  influence  1  Or,  shall  that  oe 
abandoned,  and  other  nations  be  suffered  to  acquire  the  supremacy,  even 
to  the  extent  of  suppl^ring  British  markets,  to  the  destruction  of  the  capital 
already  vested  in  tneir  production  ?    These  are  the  questions  which  now 

Profoundly  occupy  the  attention  of  her  statesmen,  and  have  the  greatest  in- 
uence  over  her  councils. 

In  order  to  regain  her  superiority,  she  not  only  seeks  to  revive  and  in- 
crease her  own  capacity  to  produce  tropical  productions,  but  to  diminish 
and  destroy  the  capacity  of  those  who  have  so  far  outstripped  her  in  conse- 
quence of  her  error.  In  pursuit  of  the  former,  she  has  cast  her  eyes  to  her 
fSast  India  possessions — to  central  and  eastern  Africa — ^with^  the  view  of 
establishing  colonics  there,  and  even  to  restore,  substantially,  the  slave 
trade  insclt,  under  the  specious  name  of  transporting  free  laborers  from 
Africa  to  her  West  India  possessions,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  compete  suo- 
cessfullv  with  those  who  nave  refused  to  follow  her  suicidal  policy.  But 
these  all  afford  but  uncertain  and  distant  hopes  of  recovering  her  lost  supe- 
riority. Her  main  reliance  is  on  the  other  alternative — to  cripple  or  destroy 
the  productions  of  her  successful  rivals.  There  is  but  one  vray  by  which  it 
can  bo  done,  and  that  is  by  abolishing  African  slavery  throughout  this 
continent ;  and  that  she  openly  avows  to  be  the  constant  object  of  her  poli- 
cy and  exertions.  It  matters  not  how,  or  from  what  motive,  it  may  be 
done:  whether  it  may  be  by  diplomacy,  influence  or  force;  by  secret 
or  open  means ;  and  whether  the  motive  be  humane  or  selfish,  without  re- 
gara  to  manner,  means  or  motive.  The  thing  itself,  should  it  be  accom- 
plished, would  put  down  all  rivalry  and  give  her  the  undisputed  supremar 
cj  in  supplying  her  own  wants  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  worla ;  and 
thereby  more  than  fully  retrieve  what  she  has  lost  by  her  errors.  It  would 
give  her  the  monopoly  of  tropical  productions,  which  I  shall  next  proceed 
to  show. 

•  BUekwotd's  ll«gMiiM»  tw  June,  1844. 
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"What  would  be  the  conspquence  if  this  object  of  lier  unceasing  soHoitmle 
and  eierCiuns  should  bo  etTDctod  bj  tha  abolition  nl'  negro  xlnvery  tlirciUKh- 
out  ihie  contiiieat.  sumo  idea  amy  be  furmod  from  the  immense  diminuttOD 
of  ptoductioDs,  as  ban  been  sbuwn,  irhich  has  futlowed  abolition  in  bar 
West  India  possessiuim.  But,  as  ^reat  as  that  ba«  been,  it  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  vbat  would  be  tbe  effect  if  she  should  succeed  in  abolishing  slavo- 
?r  in  the  United  States,  Cuba.  Bratil,  and  throughout  this  cootlDent. 
be  experiment  in  her  own  colonies  woa  made  under  the  moat  favorable 
circumstanuett.  It  wa»  brought  about  gradually  and  peauealily,  by  tha 
steady  and  firm  operation  of  the  parent  country,  armed  with  ooniplete  pow- 
er to  prevent  or  crufih  at  once  bO  insurrectionaiy  movemeats  on  the  part 
of  tbe  negroes,  and  able  and  disposed  to  maintain  to  the  full  the  political 
and  social  ascendency  of  tiie  former  masters  over  their  former  Hlaven.  It 
is  not  at  all  wonilcrful  that  the  change  of  the  relations  of  master  and  slaro 
took  place,  under  such  circumstances,  without  viuicncc  and  bloodshed,  and 
that  order  and  poaoc  should  have  been  since  preserved.  Vtsry  different 
would  be  the  result  of  abolition,  should  it  bo  cffeeted  by  her  influence  and 
exertions  in  the  [nMScssiong  of  other  countries  on  ^lis  continent — and  espe- 
uially  in  the  United  Slat^,  Cuba  and  Bnuil,  the  great  cultivators  of  tbe 
principrillriipiciilprodufts  of  America.  To  form  acorrcct  conception  of  what 
would  lie  Ihn  result  with  them,  wo  must  look,  not  to  Jamoiua,  but  to  St.  Do- 
minpi,  fur  oiample.  The  cliauge  would  bo  followed  by  unforgiving  hate 
between  the  two  races,  and  end  in  a  bloody  and  deadly  struggle  between 
them  for  tbe  superiority.  One  or  the  other  would  have  to  bo  subjugated, 
extirpated,  or  expelled ;  and  desolation  would  overspread  their  territories, 
M  ID  St.  Domingo,  from  which  it  would  take  centuries  to  recover.  Tha 
end  would  be,  that  tbe  superiority  in  cultivating  tbe  ereat  tropical  staples 
would  be  transferred  (Vom  thum  to  the  British  tropical  possessions. 

They  arc  of  vast  extent,  and  those  beyond  the  cape  of  Oood  Hope  pos- 
Kssod  of  an  unlimited  amount  of  lalior,  standing  ready,  by  the  aid  of  Brit- 
■ah  capital,  to  supply  the  deficit  which  would  be  occasioned  br  destroying 
the  tn^ical  productions  of  tho  United  States,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  other 
eonntrios  culiivatud  by  slave  lalKir  on  this  continent,  so  soon  a»  the  in- 
creased price,  in  consequence,  would  yield  a  profit.  It  is  the  successfiil 
eompstitiun  of  that  lalmr  which  keeps  the  prices  of  the  groat  tropical  sta- 
piM  io  low,  as  to  prevent  their  cultivation  with  profit  in  the  poasessionB  of 
Qreat  Britaiu,  by  what  she  is  pleased  to  call  free  labor.  If  sha  con  destroy 
ita  Dompetltinn,  she  would  have  a  monopoly  in  those  productions.  She  hsd 
ftll  the  means  of  furnishinB;  an  unlimited  supply — vast  and  fertile  possw- 
aione  in  both  Indies,  bounalesa  command  of  capital  and  labor,  and  ample 
power  to  suppress  disturbances,  and  preserve  order  throughout  her  wide 

It  is  nnqncetjonable,  that  she  regards  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texaa 

— .  uaportant  step  toward  this  great  object  of  policy,  so  muuh  the    ' 

-       .     -    -  ■  -  -  ^-'itof  tho  an- - -  -' 


Mm  of  her  solicitude  and  exertions;  and  the  defeat 
Texas  to  OUT  Union  as  indispensable  to  tbe  abolition  of  slavery  thi 
is  lAO  sagarious  not  to  see  what  a  fatal  blow  it  would  give  to  slavery  in  tbe 
UnilCHl  States,  and  how  certainly  ita  abolition  with  us  would  abolish  it  over 
the  whole  continent,  and  thereby  give  her  a  monopoly  in  tbe  productions 
of  the  great  tropical  staples,  and  the  command  of  the  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, and  manufactures  of  the  world,  with  an  established  naval  ascendency 
and  political  preponderance.  To  this  continent  the  blow  would  be  calami- 
tona  livyond  description.  It  would  destroy,  in  a  great  measure,  the  culti- 
ratioD  and  production  of  the  great  tropical  staples,  amounting  sjinuully  in 
Talue  to  nearly  $.500,000,000 — the  fimd  which  stimulateii  and  upholds 
almost  every  other  branch  of  its  industry,  commerce,  navigation,  and  maa- 


T  branch  of  its  industry,  commerce,  i 

Diat-tures.     ine  whole,  by  their  joint  influence,  arc  raniuiy  spreaiiin^  pop- 

nlaljiiii,  wealth,  improvement  and  clvilixation,  over  the  whole  uuutincnt, 
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and  viyifjing,  by  their  overflow,  the  industry  of  Eorope — thereby  inonMUh 
ing  its  popu&tion,  wealth,  and  advancement  in  the  arts,  in  powex',  and  in 
civilization. 

Such  must  be  the  result,  should  Great  Britain  succeed  in  accomplishing 
the  constant  object  of  her  desire  and  exertions— the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery  over  this  continent;  and  toward  the  effecting  of  which,  she  re- 
gards the  defeat  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  our  Union  so  important. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  governments  so  enlightened  and  sagacious  as  those 
of  France  and  the  other  great  continental  powers,  can  be  so  blinded  by  the 
plea  of  philanthropy  as  not  to  see  what  must  inevitably  follow,  be  her  mo- 
tive what  it  may,  should  she  succeed  in  her  object  ?  It  is  little  short  of 
mockery  to  talk  of  philanthropy,  with  the  examples  before  us  of  the  effects 
of  abolishing  negro  slavery  in  her  own  colonies,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
northern  States  of  our  Union,  where  statistical  facts,  not  to  bo  shaken, 
prove  that  the  freed  negro,  after  the  experience  of  sixty  years,  is  in  a  far  worse 
condition  than  in  the  other  States,  where  he  has  been  left  in  his  former 
condition.  No :  the  effect  of  what  is  called  abolition,  where  the  number  is 
few,  is  not  to  raise  the  inferior  race  to  the  condition  of  freemen,  but  to  de- 
prive the  negro  of  the  ^ardian  care  of  his  owner,  subject  to  all  the  depres- 
sion and  oppression  belonging  to  his  inferior  condition.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  number  is  great,  and  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  whole 
population,  it  would  be  still  worse.  It  would  be  to  substitute  for  the  ex* 
istmg  relation  a  deadly  strife  between  the  two  races,  to  end  in  the  subjec- 
tion, expulsion  or  extirpation,  of  one  or  the  other :  and  such  would  be  the 
case  over  the  greater  part  of  this  continent  where  negro  slavery  exists.  It 
would  not  end  there ;  but  would  in  all  probability  extend,  by  its  exatfple, 
the  war  of  races  all  over  South  America,  including  Mexico,  and  extendmg 
to  the  Indian  as  well  as  to  the  African  race,  and  make  the  whole  one  scene 
of  blood  and  devastation. 

Dismissing,  then,  the  stale  and  unfounded  plea  of  philanthropy,  can  it 
be  that  France  and  the  other  great  continental  powers — seeing  what  must 
be  the  result  of  the  policv,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  England  is 
constantly  exerting  herself,  and  that  the  defeat  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
is  so  important  toward  its  consummation — are  prepared  to  back  or  counte- 
nance her  in  her  efforts  to  effect  either?  What  possible  motives  can  they 
have  to  favor  her  cherished  policy  ?  Is  it  not  better  for  them  that  they 
should  be  supplied  with  tropical  products  in  exchange  for  their  labor,  from 
the  United  States,  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  this  continent  generally,  than  to  be  de- 
pendent on  one  great  monopolizing  power  for  their  supplies  ?  Is  it  not  bet- 
ter they  should  receive  them  at  the  low  prices  which  competition,  cheaper 
means  of  production,  and  nearness  of  market,  would  furnish  them  by  the 
former,  than  to  give  the  high  prices  which  monopoly,  dear  labor,  and  ereat 
distance  from  market  would  impose?  Is  it  not  better  that  their  labor 
should  be  exchanged  with  a  now  continent,  rapidly  increasing  in  popular 
tion  and  the  capacity  of  consuming,  and  which  would  furnish,  m  the  course 
of  a  few  generations,  a  market  nearer  to  them,  and  of  almost  unlimited  ex- 
tent, than  with  one  whose  population  has  long  since  reached  its  growth? 

The  above  contains. those  enlarged  views  of  policv,  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  an  enlightened  European  statesman  ou^t  to  take,  in  making  up  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  groxmds,  as  it 
may  be  inferred,  on  which  England  vainly  opposes  it.  They  certainly  in- 
volve considerations  of  the  deepest  importance  and  demanding  the  greatest 
attention.  Viewed  in  connection  wim  them,  the  question  of  annexation 
becomes  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  not  only  to  Texas  and  the  United 
States,  but  t6  this  continent  and  Europe.  They  are  presented,  that  yoa 
may  use  them  on  all  suitable  occasions,  where  you  think  they  may  be  with 
effect ;  in  your  correspondence,  where  it  can  be  done  with  propriety  or  oth- 
erwise.   The  president  relies  with  confidence  on  your  sagacity,  prudence 
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and  xgaI.  Yiiut  mission  is  one  of  the  first  mnfrnitude  at  nil  timeH,  but 
espodallv  now;  nnd  lie  feula  aiwurcd  nothing  will  be  Itft  unduiiu  on  yniir 
part  to  ao  justice  to  tba  countrj  and  tho  guveromont  in  reference  to  this 
great  measute. 

I  have  »aid  nothing  aa  to  your  ri^rht  of  treating  with  Texas,  without  oon- 

snlting  Mexico.    You  8»  fully  undiirstund  the  grounds  on  which  we  rest 

oar  right,  and  are  so  familiar  with  ail  tho  faetH  necessarj  to  maintain  them, 

that  it  vat  not  thought  necessary  to  aild  unylhine  in  ref^reoue  to  it. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ecrraut, 

J.  C.  CALaoim. 

WUlium  S.  King,  Esq.,  &c. 


AST.  S.-PBOGRESS  OF  THE  mfSMS  IND  WESTEEN  STATES. 

1.  OHIO— HER  WEALTH  AND  RESOURCES. 
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The  total  amonnt  of  turnpike,  railroad  and  canal  rtochs,  held  by  the  StM«, 

is  S3/>ll,»58.    Dividends  on  turnpike,  raikood  aud  cuual  iLocks,  lost  year, 

$38,049. 
The  total  nmonntofcBpilaJ  bank  stock  paid  in,  in  all  tho  banks, is  t6,488,Bn 

ud  the  amount  of  tax  pud  by  Ihcm  U>  the  Stale,  the  piu.t  year,  was  $52,blji  OS. 

9.  INDIANA— MANUFACTURES  OP  CANNELTON. 

We  have  oaeo  before  observed,  that  our  defioiency,  in  Louisiana,  in  mannfac- 

tur«,  eW.,  wua  not  the  result  of  deSeient  cn|iiln]— and  that  the  capital  of  the 

State  wan  going  nbrond  for  inveatmeiit.    The  following;  from  the  list  ot  stock- 

i.ij —  ._  -T^o  Indiana  factory,  shows  IhiB. 


glad  to  see  theae  ii 

they  are.    Fercnaiice,  in  lime,  we  shall  retain  and  employ  more  of 
Hon.  O.  J.  Muruan,  OarroU  parish,  La.;  Hon,  Henry  Biy,  Mon- 


— , — ;  Dr.  11.  J .  Sellers,  Lake  Providence,  La.;  Hon.  Mauusel  IV 
Y.  Carlixle,  New  Orlrau.H.  La,;  Col,  Wm,  L,  Canipbi-ll  and  Hon.  F.  Gnffiii,  Ureei 
rillc.  Miss,;  Darid  Uuul,  Rodney,  Misa,;  John  HuWhins  and  R.  M,  Gaine 
Natchei,  Miss. 

The  officers  of  the  company,  who  receive  no  emolument  from  their  officea,  ow 
■bout  (1UO,000  dI  the  stock.    The  contractor  for  the  maehiaery  has  not  ouly  ii 


I 
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rested  OTer  $30,000  in  and  about  the  mill,  but  has  invested  therein  his  roputatiim 
as  a  oianufaeturcr  and  mill-builder.  He  has  pledged  himself  to  make  this  miU 
the  best,  that  is,  the  most  productive  of  the  kind,  in  the  world,  and  has  stated 
that  Caunelton  is  the  best  position,  now  known,  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  cotton  mill. 

Of  the  stockholders,  one  is  Col.  S.  H.  Long,  the  distinguished  head  of  the  XT. 
8.  Topographical  Bureau  in  the  West,  who  is  justlj  regarded  as  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  civil,  engineer  in  America.  Another  is  Hon.  R.  Dale  Owen, 
who  was  once  a  cotton  manufacturer  in  Scotland,  and  whose  extended  observa- 
tion, in  all  the  important  manufacturing  districts  of  the  world,  fully  qualifies 
him  to  judge  of  our  advantages.  Another  is  Dr.  D.  Dale  Owen,  whose  geological 
information,  practical  and  scientific,  is  unsurpassed  To  these  high  authorities 
we  refer  for  uie  truth  of  our  statements,  as  to  the  superior  advantages  of  our 
position. 

3.  OSWEGO  AND  BUFFALO. 

Oswesro  is  rapidly  gaining  upon  Buffalo,  as  a  point  of  transhipment  of  west- 
em  proaucc — the  tonnage  of  the  former  having  been,  in  1840,  21,047,  and  of  the 
latter,  131,101;  but,  in  18,9,  the  former  reached  233,583.  while  the  latter  was 
535,086  tons.  The  value  of  property  shipped,  was,  in  1840:  Buffalo,  $6,200,289; 
Oswego,  $1 ,677,069.     1849:  Buffalo,  $20,647,562;  Oswego,  $8,926,194. 

A  general  knowledge,  of  the  character  of  the  business,  may  be  had  from  the 
Talues  of  last  year: 


Bi/^fflilo  and  BVk  Rock.  Oswego. 

The  forest, $2,699,222  $977,:i87 

Product  of  animals, 5,510,24  9  1,809,349 

Yegetable  food, 10,442,407  5,327,367 

Ow»T  agricaltoral  pro- 

'doctfl,.... 370,696  85,268 


Buffido  ami  S^k  Rode,    Otwepo. 

Manafibetures, $512,318       $290,621 

Merchandise, 126,177  27,054 

Other  articles, 980,473  459,163 

Total, $20,647,562     $8,026,lf»4 


4.  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA— PITTSBURG. 

The  Pittsburg  Journal,  a  few  days  since,  called  attention  to  the  growing  im- 
portance of  that  city  as  a  bacon  market.  This  fact  has  not  escaped  tne  attention 
of  dealers  immediately  interested,  as  all  must  have  observed  the  steady  increase 
in  the  shipments  to  that  place  from  the  producing  sections.  Pittsburg  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  manufacturing  city ;  she  is  iQso,  we  may  say,  tlie  center  of 
a  large  manufacturing  and  mining  district,  and  upon  her  market  large  numbers 
of  operatives  and  others  depend  for  supplies  of  the  article  alluded  to,  as  well  as 
of  many  others.  Consequently,  the  West  must  continue  to  find  there  a  legiti- 
mate consumptive  demand  for  a  large  portion  of  one  of  her  leading  staples-* 
bacon. 

This  is  another  proof  of  the  value  of  the  manufacturing  business  to  agricnl- 
turists,  and  the  close  connection  that  should  exist  between  the  two  interests. 

The  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  Pittsburg,  including  exports  of  coal,  ex- 
ceeds $50,000,000  per  annum.  This  shows  a  degree  of  enterprise  and  industry 
on  the  part  of  her  inhabitants  not  exceeded,  probablv,  by  any  other  city  in  the 
union,  and  a  success  fully  commensurate  with  their  efforts ;  and  the  latter  is  at- 
tributable to  the  right  direction  of  their  labors.  They  have  not  been  content 
with  merely  building  up  manufactories  without  openiu^^  channels  of  communi- 
cation with  other  sections.  Had  this  been  the  case,  their  interests  might  have 
been,  at  this  time,  on  a  level  with  many  other  places  we  might  mention  where 
efforts  to  open  channels  of  intercommunication  received  but  little  support.  On 
the  subject  of  public  improvements  Pittsbure  has  evey  been  wide  awake,  uid 
always  up  and  doing ;  and  very  soon  she  willbe  in  connection  by  railroad  with 
all  the  principal  places  East  and  West,  and  a  very  great  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  have  the  Western  road  extended  to  intercept  the  Indiana  roads,  with- 
out touching  our  city.  This,  however,  we  trust  will  be  prevented  by  the  speedr 
extension  of  roads,  from  this  place,  now  contemplated  or  already  commencedL 
Pittsburg,  however,  will  secure,  by  the  routes  now  constructing?,  a  greatly  in- 
creased demand  for  her  manufactures.  New  York  has  long  complained  of  her 
success  in  supplying  iron  and  nails  to  the  Northern  trade,  and  even  along  tho 
line  of  her  own  canals.    In  this  department  the  Bast  will  continue  to  meet  with 
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5.  PROGRESS  AND  RESOURCES  OP  WtSCONSIN. 

The  portion  of  Wisconsin  now  occupied  em briioeB  about  9.900.  any  lO.lW 
■quara  milas.    It  liot  '  '     "   '     ""  .   ..        ■ 

portions  of  the  Stale  ai 
ceiTed  much  allenliun  fruin  ihe  catterD  emigrant. 

Bf  the  ceiiiiua  uf  1840.  Wi^con^iii  had  ;iO,OI)0  iiihahitAnta.  We  omit  the  frae- 
tion  By  the  State  ceuaua  of  1847  ahe  had  9l3,(>mi.  makipg  an  increiue  of 
183,000,  equal  tu  in  annual  increaw  of  over  36,00  j  per  year.  The  n'  '  '" 
create  has  been  about  33}.^  per  cent. 

There  is  no  probability  thiLt  she  haa  continaed  lo  increase  in  this  ratio,  but  as 
■he  ioereased  at  the  rate  uf  J3  per  cunt  up  to  lt<47.  there  oan  be  no  doubt  but 
that  for  ihe  pwt  Ibres  years  her  annual  increai'e  has  been  equal  lo  what,  by  lbs 
above  ratio,  she  ninat  Gave  increased  in  Itj47,  that  is  5(j,lS5.  This  wuuld  make 
her  present  population  3(4 [,555. 

By  the  abova  calculation,  the  increase  of  WiHcoD<<iii  in  ten  yean,  has  been 
353J55.  She  preaerita  llie  most  rumarbablc  instance  of  rapid  gruwtli  of  any 
western  Slate.    The  following  table  hhuwi  the  growth  of  xonie  of  the  weatiim 


re  1600. 


inso.      lUO. 


18M. 


.   30^i    00,630  ttO,M 


inch  exceeded 


I 


The  increase  of  the  populntioa  of  this  State,  (treat  as  it 
^  the  more  rapid  inrreate  of  her  producU  and  her  comu 
not  begin  to  export  produce  to  any  amount  until  IS45.  Below  wo  give  a  table 
of  the  exports  uf  wbeat  from  Ibe  city  of  Milvankee  for  a  period  of  Eve  veuis 
commencing  at  .that  time.  We  copy  from  a  report  upon  the  busincM  uf  that 
eity,  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  Alei.  Hiichell  and  E.  D.  Hulton,  Esqts. 

UU, ~.._ buheli,  133,310  I JUK „ bniheU  I.D7e.lM 

IH(k-.~ ^-.      "       aM.2»    1819, "       2,a<«,«T 

Ws,~ ~ "      oaz,aii| 

Thia  inCTease  is  at  a  rate  of  more  than  lOO  per  cent  per  annum.  We  ar« 
■ot  infiinned  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  eiporls  of  Milwaukee  compared  with 
oilier  part*  of  that  State,  nor  of  the  whole  amount  of  exports.  Racine,  South- 
port,  and  many  other  places,  export  a  lar^  quantity  of  wheat ;  and  we  know  no 
resMin  whv  they  hare  not  enjoyed  the  same  rapid  reiatire  growth  as  Milwankee. 
The  annual  growth  of  Milwaukee,  since  1840,  lias  been  as  fullove  :  1840,  1,700; 
1S43,  3,700;  i64li,  June  1,  9,tia5;  1H47.  Dec.  15,  13,071 ;  li!49,  August,  18,000. 
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iqg  out  80  to  100  barrelB  of  flour  per  'daj,  and  consomiDg,  in  all,  7,000  bushdB 
of  wheat  daily. 


nCPORTB. 

Tons  merchandise,  16,012, 43»202.400 

Bftirels  of  salt,  35,000, 43,750 

Bbln.  bulk  furniture,  17,500, 140,000 

Coal,  water,  lime  and  plaster, 18,000 

Fruit— dried  and  green 11,500 

Lumber,  lath,  nhingle  bolts,  shingles 

and  timber, » 375,000 

HlMellaneous, 38,000 

$3,828,050 


EXPOB,n. 

Bushels  wheat,  1,148,807, $1,001,642  79 

Barrels  flour,  2U1,942, 945.088  50 

Do.  pork  and  beef,  5,527, 44.216  00 

Tons  lead  and  shot,  810, 63,000  00 

Hides,  10,281, 23,132  00 

Sundry  manufactured  articles,.,...       28,390  00 

$2,098,460  36 


VESSELS  OWNED  IN  laLWAUXEE. 

•  There  are  thirty-Dine  sail  vessels  owned  in,  and  sailing  out  of,  this  port,  of 
which  the  total  tonnage  is  5,542 — also  stock  in  steamboats  and  propellers  of 
3,0>)U  tons,  making  the  total  tonnage  owned  in  the  port  8,542. 

Sixteen  sail  of  vessels  arc  engaged  exclusively  in  the  lumber  trade,  and  the 
remainder  in  freighting  produce  and  merchandise. 

ARRIVALS  DURING  THE  SEASON  OF   1848. 

Steamboats, 498 

Propellers, ....v  248 

Barqupsand  brigs, 119^ 

Schooners, 511 

1,176  ' 

6.  TENNESSEE— PROGRESS  OF  NASHVILLE. 

It  is  not  only  gratifying,  but  absolutely  astounding,  to  witness  the  growing 
spirit  of  improvement  in  our  State ;  and  particularly  in  Nashville  and  it<i  vicin- 
ity. As  may  be  seen  on  another  page,  railroads  are  in  various  stages  of  con- 
struction in  almost  every  part  of  the  State,  and  we  doubt  not  the  time  is  short 
when  railroads  will  connect,  not  only  the  important  commercial  points  in  this 
State,  but  also  throughout  the  Union.  Massachusetts  has  given  the  subject  of 
railroads  and  manuractures  a  fair  test,  and  while  she  is  the  richest  State  in  the 
Union,  her  example  is  felt  and  will  be  felt  in  every  section  of  our  growing 
country. 

But  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  by  far  the  most  extensive  cotton  and 
woolen  factory  in  the  countrv,  began  operations  at  Lebanon,  but  now  one  on  a 
grand  scale  is  in  progress  of  erection  in  Nashville.  The  city,  also,  will  in  a 
short  time  be  lighted  from  splendid  gas  works,  and  we  are  more  than  pleased 
to  learn  that  another  company  of  capitalists  is  about  being  formed  to  ereot  a 
second  factory,  for  cotton  and  wool,  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 

The  next  move  will  be  a  large  establishment  for  the  construction  of  iron 
machinery — steam  engines,  railroad  cars,  and  ever}'thing  that  will  be  needed  on 
our  railroads  and  in  our  factories.  We  hope,  while  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is 
rising,  it  will  reach  the  point  that  will  determine  our  citizens  to  manufacture 
their  own  railroad  iron.  '1  he  richest  ore  is  in  our  hills,  and  we  cannot  be  inde- 
pendent while  we  send  our  cash  to  England  for  rails. — Atuhville  AaturtUitL 


7.  ALABAMA— MOBILE. 

The  necessity  of  a  speedy  connection  with  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  is  daily 
becoming  more  apparent  to  the  people  of  north  Alabama.  It  is  a  duty  which  we 
owe  to  our  own  commercial  importance,  to  connect,  in  some  manner,  the  two  sec- 
tions of  this  State.  North  Alaoama  is  suffering  an  annual  drainage  of  millions 
of  her  revenues  to  other  cities  for  groceries,  dry  goods,  Ac,  while,  with  a  littie 
expense,  a  coinniunication  could  be  opened  with  Mobile,  which  would  turn  Uie 
current  of  trade  in  that  direction,  and  foster  the  interests  of  a  city  of  our  own. 

The  situation,  wealth  and  enterprise  of  Mobile,  justly  entitle  it  to  the  cop- 
aideration  of  the  people  of  north  Alabama.  In  point  of  situation,  it  is  vastly 
superior  to  New  Orleans,  for  commercial  or  manufacturing  purposes.  Why 
then,  we  sa^r,  should  it  be  more  wealthy  and  flourijshiug  than  that  city?  The 
aoiiwcr  is,  simply,  that  we  have  not  bestowed  on  it  the  influence  and  united  at- 


tnoanEsa  or  the  soimiERN  viVro  western  states. 


.n  tchich  <, 


If,  inatpsdofi 


our  own  bardeni.  that  wuuld  soon  rival  eilher  of  tboic  fat-rauied  citiea  fur  chinp 
barnitw,  durable  goods  and  great  ciiiDHiei'Cial  advantages. 

silt  out  of  cUe  large  capilal  iil  nutth  Alabama  that  ia  jnvenh^d  in  sucb  a  idbh- 
ner,  hov  luuch  gues  lu  Mobile?  Comparativelj  nune,  le  it  right,  or  is  il  duEog 
to  our  State  that  Justice  which  as  iudjviduala  we  iiwe?  Tbe  true  aiiawer  in,  no. 
More  ihau  iLis,  Mobile  is  not  Ilia  ddIj  plnce  beiu^ted  bj  this  acheiue.  It  is 
to  the  aJvaiita«!  uS  the  tckoU  Stale :  bh  much  lo  m  tbe  city  iit  New  York  ia  to 
Ui«  Slate.     We  feel  confident  iliut  tliU  pr.ipusiuon  will  meet  with  llie  appro- 


a  of  all  c< 
Th« 


tf;';?f, 


'oad  the 


i«Ja» 


This  would  cautc  niiumfj.n  i  ii.j   i  -i  ■'  '  -1  r..'  n'  -  ■.!"  nli  liiiids 

Uie  Btste,  and  acityur  tuiitciiK'^'  K'anly rivallod  wealth,  and' niinurpoased 

oolnmerGial  Bdrsnliu^  U>  iiijurp  Mubile,  as  at  [reeent,  aud  give  a  Ireiih  energj 
•nd  will  to  the  people,  that  would  soon  react  to  tbe  general  Welfare  ttud  per- 
manent prosperity  of  our  iudehled  and  backward  Stale.  We  hope  for  a  rcspoiwe 
from  Mobile,  that  will  iusure  what  is  here  hinted  aL 

B.  TEXAS— IT3  RESODROES,  LANDS,  RIVERS,  PRODUCTS,  ETC. 


Tesaa  rmbraees  so  vast  a  scope  of  counti;  possessing  so  threat  a  variety  of 
•oil  Uld  climate,  Bud  so  divensilied  by  liiti  and   dale,  high  woods  and  level 

E tains,  that  everv  taste  can  be  suited  and  cveiy  deM:ripl.ion   of  Bgriculturut  U- 
9r  be  aui'cessfuUy  prosecuted.     Tha  rapacity  of  Texas,  as  a.  sugar  ond  cotton 
Kwing  rwion,  hai  been  briefly  noticed  in  our  former  articles.    Vv  now  beg 
te  to  call  attention  to  that  patliciilar  section  of  the  State  lying  north  of  tho 


unfruitful,  bat  has  ai 


_.     ict  proper.    This  section  is  neither  small 

fct  bora  but  lilUe  diaturbed.  except  by  marauding  Indi 
pfoiriea  in  aesrch  of  the  bulfalo,  occasionally  Kcalpilig  a  party  of  h 
t&  Fe  tradent,  who  are  too  wi'ak  for  defense,  and  sometimes  maktn;, 
into  tbe  "settlements"  for  tlio  purpoie  of  sleBlin^  boraes  and  scalpa. 
.A  few  hardy  pioneets,  fond  of  adventure,  and  impatient  vf  the  rcsl 
'""■     "       ■  —   ■  '  -       -    -  -    I  .  -  .  ..|  (.(,|,g^y]ai  lo  ihcirroiign  natures 

iiicrs.  vhtn  the  wolf's  liowl  and 
K'  ('it's  hauuch  their  delicacies, 
l^iii  llu-ir  companion.  But  little 
'if  the  couulry  for  agricultural 
ii!v  grown,  but  enough  iHlcnoWQ 
There  is  a  portion  of  tbe 


dviliiod  nocieiy,  have  sc 
•nil  nide  (Astea,  by  pei 
the  panther's  Bctp^iin  .  ' 
tha  buffoh}  iJcin  ili'  < 
blB  been  done  tnv. 
pnipoie*,  above  u  Ik  ;■ 
to  a«ttle  its  chanicti. 


«o(Ion  regio 


h;is  iHien  tsperimeuted  on  with  the  most  ei 

^.^ All  of  whnt  are  denorainaled  the  Red  River  counties,  all 

On  country  ftum  that  to  the  upper  Trinity,  eitending  two  hundred  miles  on 
.i_. V J  L.t.^  thethrce  forks,  reaching  beyond  the  Cross  Timbers, 


that  sUeaot  above  ai 


ia  a  scope  nf  country  of  surprising  ferlilily,  and  pron  >uuFed  by  the  best  judgte 
«ap*rior  lu  Uinsuuri  as  a  wheat  ronntry.  Between  the  Red  river  and  upper 
Tnoily,  tliere  is  a  larger  body  of  rich  land,  without  any  admixture  of  poor,  than 
COS  probably  be  found  eUcwherc  on  the  continent  of  AmerieiL.  This  dWcription 
of  e«unlry  vxleods  to  mo*t  of  the  Trinity,  taking  in  the  NavinMilto,  Brazos,  Col- 
orado, and  sourcca  of  the  Guadoloupe,  with  occasional  interrupt  ions,  lo  our 
VMtern  boundary.  Same  of  tiie  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  are  represented  an 
auipriaingly  beautiful  and  rich;  in  the  valley  of  tbe  SaaSaba.  grows  luxuriantly, 
vheM.  17c.  barley  and  oata,  in  nature's  form,  planted  by  the  same  hand  that 
pUntiH)  the  tree  of  life  in  the  first  garden,  watched  over  by  uo  eye  biit  that  which 
surreys  the  universe,  and  harvested  only  by  the  bison  and  the  wild  di-cr.  Tha 
^ontaneoua  pruduction^  uf  a  soil  is  considered  un  mi  utakeable  proof  of  it 
tatloD  ta  thmo  productions — heller  intimations  could  not  be  givi'U :  it 
ToJcc  of  nature  untaught  by  the  husbandman's  art,  speaking  tltrou^h  h 
aeU,  making  indigenous  that  which  ia  peculiarly  suited  to  peculiar  lot 
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If  we  regard  this  indication,  then  Texas,  we  most  conclude,  is  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  small  grain,  since  rye  and  other  de-icriptions  of  grain 
ffrov  in  rich  luxuriance  over  a  territory  as  lar<;e  as  some  of  the  EuiDpeau  king- 
aoms,  or  States  of  the  American  Union. 

TEXAS  STOCK  AND  FRAUIES. 

There  is  no  portion  of  Texas  but  where  housed  cattle  can  be  easier  and  cheap* 
er  raised,  than  in  any  portion  of  the  Union  or  the  globe,  except  on  the  pamptu 
of  South  America.  In  many  portions  of  the  State,  the  mu'^keet  grass  affurd^)  the 
richest  and  most  enduring  pasture  that  the  descendants  of  the  bulls  of  Bashan 
ever  luxuriated  on.  There  the  broad  meadow  stretches  beyond  the  reach,  of 
vision,  bounded  only  by  the  blue  horizon,  broken  occasionally  by  a  lazy  stream, 
or  "  dry  bayou,"  with  here  and  there  a  water-hole,  and  a  small  skirting  of  tim- 
ber, to  mark  its  course.  There  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  happier  ana  prettier 
than  ever  was  pastured  by  Virgil  in  his  pastorals,  enliven  Uie  otherwise  oppres- 
sive loneliness  of  the  scene.  Other  portions  of  the  State  are  beautifully  diver- 
sified with  towering  mountains  and  laughing  valleys,  with  roaring  rapids  and 
smooth  gliding  streams,  presenting  to  the  eye  some  of  the  loveliest  scenes  that 
nature,  in  her  most  fanciiul  moods,  has  ever  marked  out.  These,  too,  are  cov- 
ered with  the  richest,  sweetest  herbage,  and  variegated  with  innumerable  wild 
flowers  of  every  hue  and  form.  The  hilly  portion  of  the  country  is  admirably 
adapted  to  sheep  raising,  as  some  experiments  have  fully  demonstrated.  Sheep 
raising  gives  fine  return  upon  invested  capital,  as  has  been  tested  upon  the  roll- 
ing lands  of  Texas,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  believe  that  ours  will,  before  a  great 
while,  be  one  of  the  finest  wool-growing  Slates  in  the  Union  ;  our  belief  is  found- 
ed on  the  fact,  that  sheep  are  found  to  be  very  healthy  and  multiply  very  rap- 
idly, and  like  almost  all  other  descriptions  of  stock  in  Texas,  can  be  reared  witli- 
out  expense. 

Many  of  the  river  bottoms  in  this  State,  afford  the  finest  winter  grazing  in 
the  world.  Not  such  as  is  found  in  many  other  southern  bottoms,  consisting  of 
tall  reeds  covered  with  an  ever-green  foliage,  on  which  cattle  may  browse,  and 
sustain  life  until  the  coming  spring,  carpets  the  highlands  with  its  vernal  cov- 
ering, but  affording  a  pasture  of  a  widely  different  character.  On  the  Trinity, 
are  extensive  gamma  grass  prairies  ;  the  Brazos  furnishes  a  species  of  wild  rye, 
where  the  bison,  the  elk  and  the  wild  horse,  feed  and  fatten  through  the  entire 
winter.  In  Texas,  it  is  never  thought  necessary  to  feed  any  description  of  stock, 
but  such  as  are  kept  in  constant  service,  so  bountifully  has  nature  provided  for 
their  wants  the  year  round. 

There  is  anotLer  description  of  stock  that  succeeds  admirably.  It  has  for 
years  been  tacitly  concecfed,  that  it  was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  we&tem 
country  to  supply  the  American  market  with  pork,  ami  the  metropolis  of  the 
West  has  been  a  great  •*  swinish"  emporium,  on  which  every  section  of  the  broad 
Union  might  draw  ad  Lb  turn.  But  no  portion  of  the  entire  country,  can  suc- 
cessfully rival  portions  of  Texas,  in  this  very  important  item  in  Uie  provision 
market,  either  m  the  quality  of  the  article  or  in  the  cheapness  of  its  production. 
A  few  grains  of  corn  thrown  to  the  porkers  to  keep  them  gentle,  being  all  that 
is  necessary  until  the  fattening  process  is  commenced,  which  is  generally  effect- 
ed by  turning  them  upon  the  pea  field,  after  the  maize  is  hai-vested,  or  to  glean 
in  the  sweet  potato  patch. 

TEXAS  SUGAR  LANDS. 

As  a  sugar  Rowing  country,  Texas  is  unequalled  by  any  portion  of  Louisiana, 
True,  in  Louisiana  they  have  rich  alluvial  soils,  and  the  mighty  Mississippi 
bearing  upon  its  bosom  the  commerce  of  half  the  Union,  favoring  the  occupants 
of  its  shores  with  hourly  intercourse  with  the  metropolis  of  the  South.  But 
that  portion  of  Texas  where  sugar  has  been  successfully  raised  and  which  will 
be  distinguished  as  the  sugar  region,  possesses  advantages  and  facilities  for  the 
production  of  the  article,  unknown  to  any  portion  of  Louisiana.  The  sbil  of 
the  lower  Brazos,  San  Bernard  and  old  Caney,  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison 
with  the  parishes  of  Terrebonc  and  Lafourche  Interior,  whether  the  test  is  made 
the  yield  per  acre,  or  in  the  chemist's  laboratory.  In  Texas  there  is  no  fear  of 
crevasses  and  inundations.    The  planter  here  is  never  under  any  apprehension 
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of  haTiDg  his  crop  Bvept  aft  vith  the  Rood.  Hero,  too,  tit  no  dxpeiiae 
Utile  trouble,  the  plituler  rsi-ies  his  atrii  purk  Biid  the  oxen  fur  his  teBm?.  Tbe 
Uod  here  i«  unriiiilpd  in  the  prodiietion  of  com  by  auy  Hontbern  aoil— from 
lonj  lo  sixty  bu^heU  to  tlici  oore  being  aiiordiuftrf  jiBld — enabling  the  planlw, 
villi  little  trouble,  to  suppty  biiDHelf  with  tills  iiidispensHbtii  BrttcTu  at  no  coit. 
Another  imporlAnt  coDiitle ration  for  tlio  man  wlio  inlands  lo  embark  in  ibu  an- 
gnr  btlsinead — vbile  land  in  Laiiiisiaua  conla  from  Ihirtj  to  sixty  dollan  the 
kere,  a  belter  quality  of  land  msj  be  hod  in  Texas  for  fire  and  eight  dollara. 

Vt  have  not  iustitmed  |]ii«compariaou,fdr  ihepurpoteof  dJ>!pBrii([ingLDDii- 
iina.  U  it  well  known,  iti  charoclor  u  a  itupvriur  agricnltuml  r^ion  is  eitab- 
luhed  and  itsadi'BiitagMapprecinteJ-rihoac  of  Texas  but  partially  known. 

We  know  Dot  the  precis  amount  of  tho  sugar  cni])  uf  Texan  thu  prcseut  year, 
■'  -     -      it  of  laud  on  whiob  it  ha^  been  raised.  no|  yet  the  largest  "  " 
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and  bat  ^M 

,<i.      Tbe  " 
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EroduecKi-on  a  ningle  acre,  but  the  result  of  the  past  year  s  crop  has  been  ei 
J  PBtUfaetory  to  ibo-'e  eiiga^cd  in  it,  and  so  encouraging  as  lo  induce  ihe  ( 
— ,   |5«ueral(y.  iu  \he  four  countiei  of    Braioria,   Fort  Bend,  Matagorda 


I 


Whartan,  toengngo  in  it*  culture.  ,  . . 

lieiilarly  well  auiled  to  the  production  of  tbia  article.  We  do  not  pretend  to  Hay, 
Uiat  the  aectinn  abaie  apeoiGed  Ih  the  only  portion  of  tho  State  where  tbu  sugar 
culture  will  be  found  prufirable ;  there  are  lands  of  great  fertility,  and  adjuiF- 
■biy  mluHled  for  this  branch  of  buiiuea^,  oh  the  \uwer  Trinity,  on  the  San  Ja- 
dnlo.  the  Lavoccn  and  the  Ouadaloupe.  Ihal  will  soon  attract  public  attention, 
and  be  tumvorted  into  profitable  ancar  pUutaliona,  A  vast  ainuunt  of  the  rich* 
est  land  in  the  Union  now  lies  in  Texas,  uotouchfd  by  the  hand  of  the  hui- 
bandinan.  in  lower  latitudes  than  any  portion  uf  the  Uiiited  Stales,  nave  Flor- 


ida, offered  at  D  mere  noniinnl  price.  Now  is  the  farored  monienl  fur  procuring 
a  good  Bni>sr  jilaiitation  in  Texas,  for  the  land  must  inerilably,  ia  a  short  time, 
com  man  d  ten  times  its  present  price. 


[Th>  alwra  eilr«ti  u*  ill  on  thn  auIborltT  of  the  Matacnda  Trltnua.    Tho  fallovloi  li 
fton  Oh  •Krrrtrondml  oT  ths  N>w  Oiluni  t>i>ll>^Ks.  J 

It  ia  guite  fortunate  for  the  residents  nn  Trinity  and  Brazos  rirera,  that  they 
Miw  enjny  the  facilities  by  the  pioneer  steamtirs,  which  have  lately  runiinenued 
■  UBir  era  here,  in  tJie  trBn<iportalioii  of  merchandi.He  to  the  interior,  and  their 
f  lodueta  (o  3.  market.  Three  small  atuamboata  now  ply  upon  each  of  these 
rirttf  advantngcuusly  ;  beiidts  the  staunch  steamer  Ogdeu,  makes  weekly  tripa 
bcMreen  Cnlarobia,  on  Ihe  Braxos,  to  the  islet  cilv  of  the  gulf,  Ualrestou,  But 
the  uafbrtunalv  citicens  of  the  Colorado  valley,  tliuugh  favored  with  the  nobleat 
nverin  Ihe  Btate.  are  doomed,  for  yearalaconie.lo  plod  their  weary  waif  through 
llie  prairie  mire,  and  mud,  and  bougy  bottom,  lo  reach  auy  where,  "rhey  have 
laaK  addressed  their  prayers  lo  flercules ;  they  are  like  those  of  the  anciehl 
vafpmer,  of  du  avail,  until  he  put  his  shoulder  to  tho  wheel,  when  the  applioa- 
lioit  j>ruTed  succei  ful.  It  is  now  twelve  yeaca  since  a  charter  was  granted,  by 
an  congress,  to  reninve  ubatruclions  to  liavitfatiun  iu  tliat  river — ihe 
i  being  the  raft,  a  few  rnilcs  above  Matflgorda.  The  steamboat  Kate 
_.  lime  years  since,  aiceuded  the  Colorado  lu  higli  oa  Austin,  the  capital  of 
tbe  State;  and  hy  a  trifling  expenditure  upuq  the  river  obove  that  place,  the 
Davigaiion.  it  is  aitserted.  may  U'  extended  u4ie  hundred  and  fiftv  or  two  hund- 
red nli]t»  farther  by  oteanihoats,  such  as  areat  pre«jut  employed  on  the  Trinity 
and  Broant.  Tiie  l«wns  upou  tli<MB  slreams  already  fi-el  the  cheering  impulse 
of  tbe  first  enarg'-tic  ellurt,  and  a  determined  iniprovenient  is  evinced  by  all, 
Bucciwi  is  ever  the  result  uf  puttiug  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel — it  must  roll 
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not  yet  passed  since  the  last  remnant  of  the  aborigines  were  removed  from 
her  limits,  and  since  she  had  complete  jurisdiction  over  her  entire  domain.  Of 
course  the  comparison  would  be  with  great  odds  against  her  if  matched  against 
Hassachusctts,  r^ew  York  or  Virginia,  which  were  wealthy  and  powerful  com- 
munities before  the  infant  colony  of  Georgia  was  planted  in  Uie  wilderness. 
Boston,  New  York  and  Kichmondf,  were  nearly  as  old  as  Georgia  now  is  ^hcn 
Oglethorpe  first  lauded  at  Savannah.  But  not  withstanding  all  this,  I  will  not 
shrink  from  the  comparison,  let  it  be  instituted  when  and  w'here  it  may. 

"  Georgia,  too,  we  tell  that  gentleman,  has  her  beds  of  coal  and  iron ;  her  lime, 
gypsum  and  marl ;  her  quarries  of  granite  and  marble.  She  has  inezhaustiblo 
treasures  of  minerals,  including  gold,  the  most  precious  of  metals.  She  has  a 
soil  and  a  climate  suitable  for  the  growth  and  culture  of  almost  every  product 
known  to  husbandry  and  agriculture.  A  better  country  for  wheat  and  curn  and 
all  the  cereal  plants,  to  say  nothing  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
an  equal  space  on  this  continent.  There,  too,  grows  the  oranpre,  the  olive,  the 
vine  and  tne  fig  with  forests  of  oak  and  pine  sufficient  to  build  and  mast  tho 
navies  of  the  world.  She  has  mountains  for  grazing,  rivers  for  commerce,  and 
waterfalls  for  machinery,  of  all  kinds,  without  nunmer.  Nor  have  these  great 
natural  advantages  and  resources  been  neglected.  Young  as  she  is,  she  is  now 
the  first  cotton -growing  State  in  the  Union.  Her  last  year's  crop  will  not  fall 
short  of  six  hundred  thousand  bales,  if  it  does  not  exceed  it.  She  has,  I  be- 
lieve, thirty-six  cotton  factorias  in  operation,  and  a  great  many  more  hastening 
to  completion — one  of  them  has,  or  soon  will  have,  ten  thousand  spindles,  with 
two  hundred  looms  capable  of  turning  out  eight  thousand  yards  of  cloth  per 
day.  Her  yarns  are  already  finding  their  way  to  the  markets  of  the  North  and 
foreign  countries ;  and  the  a<iy  is  not  distant  when  she  will  take  the  lead  in  the 
manufacture,  as  well  as  the  production,  of  this  ^reat  staple.  She  has  .also  her 
flour  mills  and  paper  mills — her  forges,  founderics  and  furnaces,  not  with  their 
fires  extinguished,  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said  of  some  in  his 
State,  but  in  full  blast.  Her  exports,  last  year,  were  not  le^$  than  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars— equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  those  of  all  New  England  together. 
She  has  six  htmdred  and  fifty  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  at  a  cost  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  and  two  hundred  more  in  the  process  of  construction.  By 
her  energy  and  enterprises,  she  has  scaled  the  mountain  barriers  and  opened  the 
way  for  the  steam  car,  from  the  Southern  Atlantic  ports  to  the  waters  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  West.  But  this  is  not  all.  She  has  four. chartered  univer- 
sities— nay  five,  for  she  has  one  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  her 
daughters.  She  was  the  first  State,  I  believe,  to  estalJlish  a  female  college  which 
is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  one  of  tho  brightest  ornaments  of  her 
character.  She  has  four  hundred  young  men  pursuing  a  collegiate  course;  a 
greater  number,  I  believe,  than  any  State  in  the  Union  in  proportion  to  her 
white  population.  Go  then  and  take  your  statistics,  if  you  wl^h — ^you  will  find 
not  only  all  these  thini^s  to  be  so,  but  I  tell  you  also  what  you  will  not  find. 
You  will  not  find  any  body  in  that  State  begging  bread  or  asking  alms.  You 
will  find  but  few  paupers.  You  will  not  find  forty  thousand  beings,  pinched 
with  cold  and  hunger,  demanding  the  rieht  to  labor,  as  I  saw  it  stated  to  be  the 
case,  not  long  since,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  And  when  you  have  got  all  the 
informati(»n  you  want,  come  and  institute  the  comparison,  if  jou  wish,  with 
any  State  you  please;  make  your  own  selection,  I  sliall  not  shrink  from  it,  nor 
will  the  people  of  that  State  shrink  from  it.  Other  gentlemen  from  the  South 
can  speaK  for  their  own  States;  I  speak  only  for  mine,  and  in  her  name  and  in 
.her  behalf,  as  one  of  her  representatives  upon  this  floor,  I  accept  the  gauntlet 
in  advance,  and  I  have  no  fears  of  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  her  statistics, 
socially,  morally,  politically,  with  any  other  State  of  equal  population  in  this 
confederacy.  1  know  geutfemen  of  the  North  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  great 
stress  upon  the  amount  of  their  population,  as  if  numbers  was  an  index  of 
national  prosperity.  If  this  principle  were  correct,  Ireland  should  be  considered 
one  of  the  ni<»st  prosperous  countries  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  thousands 
of  her  inhabitants  die  annually  for  the  want  of  food.  The  whole  idea  is  wrong. 
That  country  has  the  greatest  elements  of  prosperity,  where  the  name  amount 
of  human  labor  or  exertion  will  procure  the  greatest  amount  of  human  comforts ; 
and  that  people  are  the  most  prosperous,  whether  few  or  many,  who,  possessing 
these  elements,  control  them,  oy  their  energy  and  industry  and  economy,  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.    In  these  particulars,  the  people  of  Georgia  are  in- 
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ferior  to  none  in  this  or  any  ot.hcr  MunCry.    They  hnvo  abundant 

"  ■     '     1[  to  Tuu  to  better  it.    Nor  nuve  mej 
i  of  tEeir  neighbun.    If  the  people  of 


any 
.    ..  It  with  their  lot — at  lenat  not  to  look 
■11/ diipositiou  to  interfere  wi'h  the  affiiin  i 

Mastachiucits,  Sev  York  or  Ohio,  like  their  condition  butter,  (hcv  are  ai  per- 
fect liberty  to  do  ao.  Georgia  baa  no  desire  to  interfere  with  their  locol  institu- 
tioDA.  taatta  or  seniiinents,  nor  will  »ho  allow  them  to  intrrfiire  with  her*.  All 
■he  ilevires  ia  to  let  olhvra  olunu  and  to  be  let  alone  by  utJiKTs,  and  l«  go  oit  in 
her  owo  way  [n  (he  progreaa  xhe  ha-i  comiueuonl.  pro-aperoiiB  and  to  pritfiper. 

"  The  six  hundred  and  fifty  mlleB  of  railroid  now  in  operation,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  were  built  by  Oeorria  capital.  One  hundred  and  thiny-aix  mtlea, 
from  Atlanta  to  Chatanoogn,  on  the  Tenneswe  river,  which  a  oue  of  the  greatcHt 


I 


debt  ia  only  a  little  o  „  ... 

State  of  New  York  is  orer  tvcn^  millions,  besides  the  founeen  milUons  nwea 

%|]tB  city  alone :  and  the  debt  of  Pennsylvania  is  forty  millions  of  dullars, 
B  bonds  of  the  State  of  Georgia  are  held  mostly  by  her  own  people.  You  do 
aot  sec  theiD  hawked  about  iu  northern  or  formgn  marketa  at  a  depreciation. 
But  thev,  a*  well  as  tlie  Htitcks  and  securities  of  the  private  ctimpniiiea,  ore  held 
mostly  by  her  ovu  citiieds,  and  are  comtnaodinf;  premiums  at  home." 

10.  FLORIDA— ITS  A0RI0ULTUH4L  FACaiTIES. 

Te  notice,  in  the  newspapers,  extended  accounts  of  the  growing  cotton  crop, 

and  ihey  are  all  quite  oh  unpromising  aa  liist  year.    In  Ooorgia,  Alabama  nud 

Mississippi,  tlic complaial  ii>  cold  rains.     The  plant  Ea  very  backward  and  haa 


Teias.  Louiai 


rrhi 

r,  afflicted  with  lice  and  srasiihoppei^. 

'   '  I  laudH  has  bei 


«roji  caniiol,  under  the  most  favorable  circamstances,  exceed  that  of  laiit  year. 
It  IS  too  early  to  nrrive  at  positive  couclusioni,  bivt  it  appears  probable  that  tbe 
crop  will  again  be  short  everywhere,  except  in  Florida.  Here  the  protpect  ia 
fair-  There  can  be  no  question  that  cotton  ia  a  much  more  certain  crop  here. 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  Rich,  heavy  lands,  may  be  rery  im- 
portant, but  eood  seasons  are  more  bo — and  here  we  have  them. 

Out  crop,  here,  is  endangered  only  by  the  insects — fur  thorc  ia  no  climate  in 
Qte  world,  probably,  governed  by  laws  mora  fixed  and  unvarying  thua  the  oli- 
nale  of  Florida;  and  these  laws  are  prcciaely  adapted  to  the  growth  and  saving 
of  CQtluii.  Occasional  light  showere  from  the  middle  ofFcbruaiy  to  June;  heavy 
nins  in  the  month  of  June  and  early  in  July;  light  showers  to  SeDtembcr;  dr^, 
fair  weather,  to  January;  heavy  rafiiB  in  Januajy  and  early  in  February.  Tbia 
ia  the  almost  invariable  experience  in  Florida;  and  when  visited  by  extrcraoa, 
tb*  panis  character  of  our  Noil  enables  the  cotton  plant  better  to  sustain  them. 
Our  land  is  neither  a  slough  in  wet  weather  nor  a  sun  brick  in  di^.  It  will  pro- 
duce as  much  cotton  a*  can  be  saved,  and  the  treason  for  caving  it  uune^ualcd — 
and  in  a  buKiiie^s  which  dcpenda  so  much  npon  aea^oiiB.  it  is  Gurpriaine  In '-- 
that  plnuiers  suffer  their  eyes  to  bo  dazaled  and  judgwcnt  blinded,  by  llie  r 
river  boituiii  Iniids  of  Texas,  Louiniana  and  Musirwippi,  where  an  entire 
partial  failurf  is  at  least  as  common  as  a  crop  We  liuld  it  to  be  demonstrable 
and  dcnionalriiled.  that  cotton  is  a  niurc  certain  crop  in  Florida  than  in  any  other 
State  pf  the  Tnion ;  and.  of  coarse,  that  cotton  growing  is  more  prulilahle  here 
D  any  where  else. — Thllahauee  Senl,iul,  Junt  i. 

.  THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE 

ni barked,  to  a  limited  extend,  in  manufactories,  we 
re  fully  into  it. 
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and  can  produce  as  mnch  wool  as  she  might  desire;  and  ^et,  with  the  exception 
of  a  f(RW  cotton  factories,  she  has  paid  no  attention  to  this  important  branch  of 
industry.  Her  surplus  labor,  now  without  employment  would  be  amply  sufi:- 
cient  to  raise  up  a  manufacturing  interest  in  our  borders,  which  would  go  far  to 
redeem  our  State  from  its  dependence  upon  other  >tates  for  manufactured  articles^ 
and  would  give  life  and  activity  to  all  nranches  of  industry. 

We  know  the  backward  stale  of  this  branch  of  industry,  in  our  borders,  has 
been  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  want  of  proper  facilities  for  throwing 
manufactured  us  well  as  agricultural  products  into  the  market  of  the  world. 
But,  even  if  we  had  none,  the  erection  of  various  kinds  of  manufactories  could, 
not  fail  to  be  of  vast  benefit  to  all  other  interests.  While  it  would  employ  much 
of  the  labor  which  is  now  idle,  it  would  create  a  demand  for  all  agricultural 
products,  thus  benefiting  the  farmer  and  furnishing  to  our  people  the  means  to 
embark  more  largely  and  extensively  into  all  enterprises  of  this  kind. 

Much  of'ihe  capital  of  our  Slate  has  been  sent  off  to  other  States,  because  its 
owners  could  not  fiud  any  thing  in  which  they  could  profitably  inv^t  it. 
Huch  remains  idle  and  useless  in  our  midst.  But  we  trust  that  a  new  spirit  o$ 
enterprise  will  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  our  people;  that,  as  they  are  dehor- 
minea  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  their  way  to  a  free  and  rapid 
communication  with  the  markets  of  the  world,  they  will  employ  those  roeana 
they  have  to  make  North  Carolina  one  of  the  first  States  in  the  Union  in  wealth 
and  in  enterprise. 

^  We  have  a  eood  soil,  a  pleasant  and  varied  climate — and  why  may  not  our 
citizens  expend  their  means  and  put  forth  their  energies  to  improve  the  advan- 
tages we  have,  and  to  develop  the  latent  resources  with  which  we  have  been  so 
richly  blessed  ? 
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1.  PRODUCTION  OF  RICE  IN  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Iir  our  first  volume  wan  published  the  invaluable  memoir  upon  the  riee  plant,  prepared  Ijj 
Col.  Allston,  of  South  Carolina,  which  ia  one  of  the  moat  complete  treatises  extant  upon  any 
branch  of  agricultural  industry.  We  followed,  in  our  seventh  volume,  with  a  paper  upon  tha 
culture  of  rice  in  India,  and,  in  the  eighth,  with  one  upon  the  culture  in  Louisiana.  To  theM 
we  refer  Sumter,  the  correspondent  of  the  '^Alabama  Planter,"  in  extracting  from  his  remarks. 

CoL.  WAao,  of  South  Carolina,  says,  that,  in  1845,  he  planted  a  field  of  six- 
teen acres  in  rice  of  two  different  kinds,  known  as  long  and  small  ernin.  The 
long  grain  produced  rough  rice,  37G  bushels,  making  clean  rice  10,754  lbs.  worth 
$s04  07,  aud  a  rcKiduum  of  519  32,  or  16  bushels  and  7  quarts  of  smaller  broken 
rice,  and  31  bushels  of  flour.  There  was  then,  per  acre  of  merchantable  rice, 
1^4^  ft)S.,  worth  $50  5j^  per  acre.  The  small  grain  produced  34d  bushels 
rough  rice,  making  10,76y  lbs.,  worth  $404  56.  There  was,  then,  per  acre, 
1,3 .51^  S)s^  of  merchantable  rice,  worth  4l5U  f<J,  and  a  residuum  of  16  bushels  and 
3i  quarts  of  broken  rice  and  33  bushels  of  flour. 

In  1846,  Dr.  £.  T.  Hewitt  planted  a  field  of  25  acres  in  alternate  beds,  as  in 
the  for(»going  case.  His  results  were,  lone  grain,  392  bushels  rough  rice,  mak- 
ing 12,091)  lbs.  clean  rice,  or  968  lbs.  nearly,  per  acre,  worth  ^43  el  to  the  acre, 
and  a  residuum  of  4}^  bushels  of  small  rice' and  40)^  bushels  oif  flour.  The  small 
grain  produced  3^1  bushels,  making  11,065  fi>8.  clean  rice,  being  885.2  lbs.  to 
the  acre  and  worth  $:^9  51^^  to  the  acre,  with  a  residuum  of  5)^  bushels  of  small 
rice  and  37  bushels  of  flour.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  these  small 
residuary  portionH  of  the  unmerchantable  product  are  used  on  the  plantations, 
either  as  food  for  the  hands  or  the  stock  upon  it. 

It  is  also  of  value  to  note  the  rate,  per  pound,  at  which  the  rice  appears  to 

have  been  sold : 

JhuHdM.  Value.  Ifateperpnumd. 

first  parcel,  lonf;  grain, 10,764  $40107  39^  ds.  nearly. 

«        *•      small    '•     10,7t7  404  66  8-S        " 

Beoond  parcel,  long  grain, ....12.090  '    647  62  4.44  cts. 

•*          **  smaU       '*     11^  493  96  4.46  «< 


IB  and  Oeorgimii.  n-bo  vould 
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ThistFill  give  an  ayoraga  price  of  4  09  ceatn.nFiir1y,rar  theTnricIics.n 
per  pound,  iu  the  iva  jvata  1M5  and  IMli.sud  an  arem^  nmiiej'pruiiii 
•ore  cf  S45  14  uearlv,  an  avera^^u  product  in  b'i»hels  of  rough  rice  of  ^G^  in 
Ijr,  nnd  aa  nvera^  product  of  murctiantable  rice  of  1,090  %i. 

The  higbest  pricu  p-r  pound  U  4  46  centa,  the  lirvestJ^^  cenU;  tlie  lar^ait 

Cluct  per  acre  of  clean  rice  m  1,343^  tbi<.,the«mallect  lBtiHa.^Sii.-—tuBking 
prudueC  of  the  first  50  per  aeul.  lari^r  than  that  of  the  Beeoiid,  per  acre  m 
tlenn  rice  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  reawuaule  to 'suppose,  that  the  latter  wu  iiu 
titan  a  common  crop,  eveu  if  llie  furtaer  won:  au  extraordinary  one,  and  ll 
making  it  a  safe  baais  to  uialce  calculationa  upon. 

Are  there  nut,  amonu  juur  readers,  some  Carulinia 
be  able  to  cnlighteu  the  public  on  the  mode  of  euUure,  cuai  ui  ii.  auii  uie  pruo- 
ablc  results  t  I  am  p«r&iaded  that  the  aouthem  part  of  the  Uuiled  States,  by  b 
proper  direction  of  labor  and  capital,  could  mouupoliie  the  supply  of  rice  ad  it 
now  does  of  cotton,  and  thua  add  another  strong  ilem  la  the  alrong  inHuencea 
■he  now  possesses  on  the  commerce  and  dealinv  of  the  world,  aud  render  her  in- 
stitutions more  safe  and  licr  property  more  probtable.  Cuuld  the  vaat  quantities 
of  rich  nianih  lands  that  cxitt  on  our  Atlantic  and  Oulf  cuatts.bc  converted  into 
rice  fields,  a  very  eilenaivc!  opening  would  be  made  for  an  additional  applic«- 
tjoa  of  slave  labor,  and  consequent  seourity  and  advantage  to  our  section  of  tha 
country.  But  thecultivation  of  chulow-laud  rice  need  not  be  confined  to  the 
coasts  and  manhes  of  the  Attaiitlc.  the  Gulf  and  the  HiHsitAippi.  Throughout 
the  South  there  are  tens  of  ibuusandd  of  acres  susceptible  of  ijelne  fluuded  by 
■prioes  and  perennial  streams,  far  in  the  interior  and  capable  of  producing  the 
most  heavy  crops  of  rice  at  the  smallest  cost,  either  fur  land  preptiraliou  or  cul- 
ture, and  in  portions  of  the  country  the  most  healthful  and  inviting. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  rice  In  China,  noticed  in  ihe  Patent  Office  Report  for 
164T,  pa^  173,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  interior  of  a  great  part  of  the 
MUtfaem  country.  The  large  fiats  along  small  streams,  capable  of  Iteing  dimmed 
■nd  thrown  over  large  tracts  of  landu,  and  the  8priu);s  that  so  generally  issue 
Ihini  the  hills  that  tiordi-r  these  flala  that  may  so  easily  be  turned  upon  lliem, 
render  flooding,  in  many  places,  a  work  of  ihu  amallcat  possible  cost  and  of  tha 
Dtmoal  safety  and  security. 

2,  GOVERNOR  AIKEN-S  EXTENSIVE  BIOE  ESTATE. 
VhOs  upon  Iht  (DtdMt  ot  ita.  w»  nnuDt  rcfnlD  Ifom  Inlrodadng,  ftom  the  Amnlan  Agtt- 
eolluriit,  Uw  ikelrh  or  m  italt,  b;  Solgn  RnUDagn,  Eki|.,  to  Jebonm  lalnnit,  the  mifniamnt  rt« 


This  island  contains  about  3,300  acres,  no  pHTt  of  which  is  over  ten  or  firteeu 
feet  above  tide,  and  not  more  than  SOU  to  300  acres  bnl  what  was  subject  to  over- 
flow, until  dyked  ant  by  an  amount  of  lalur  alimint  inconceivable  to  be  per- 
/emwd  by  individual  enterprise,  when  we  also  take  iuto  account  the  many  miles 
of  navigable  canala  and^maller  ditches  There  are  1.500  acres  of  rice  lands, 
divided  into  convenient  comnartraenls  for  lluuding.  br  substantial  baaks,  nu4 
■11  laid  off  in  bedA,  between  ditches  three  feet  dec|i  and*  only  35  (eel  apart.  Part 
oftlie  land  was  tide-water  marsb,  and  part  <•(  it  timber  swamp.  Be^idM  this. 
Got.  Aiken  cultivates  500  acresin  corn.  uatB  and  potatoes:  the  balance  is  gardens. 
Tarda,  lawns,  and  in  woods,  pasture  and  unreclaimed  swaiup.  Wood  is  becom- 
iDg  searee  on  the  island — so  much  so  that  he  drives  the  steaiu  engine,  lo  thresh 
the  crop,  by  burning  straw,  which  aiisweia  a  good  purpose,  but  is  of  doubtful 
economy ;  though  h«  intends  carefully  to  save  aud  apply  the  ashe<,  which  are 
very  abundant,  and  note  the  diffi^rence,  in  value,  tietweeu  that  application  and 
Ihe  manure  made  from  the  decompo-.ed  straw.  It  is  generally  calculated  that 
two-thirds  of  the  straw  will  be  suiBcient  fuel  lo  thresh  the  crop,  but  Gov.  Aikun 
llM  not  found  it  so.  He  sava  there  is  no  more  danirer  of  fire  iu  the  use  uf  iitraw 
tiiSD  ill  anrulher  fuel.  Tlie  Hue  i'^  carried  olT  (iny  or  suty  feet  aUinij  ihe 
gireund.  and  there  rises  in  a  tail  slack  that  n«  er  aniU  any  i  arkt.  Sugar  plant- 
en,  and  all  farmers  who  ai-e  sUram.  may  do  well  to  notice  this.  1  rtcollci't  Ur. 
Bnivwyii  carries  bis  off  from  his  barn  in  the  sanro  way,  with  the  same  rffrcl. 

Qorieniot  Aikin,  however,  has  one  improvemeal  (hat  I  recollect  meutieuiw'  *' 
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Mr.  B.  he  would  require ;  that  is,  a  "  man  hole"  into  this  flae»  to  enable  him  to 
clean  out  the  ^reat  accunnilation  of  cinders  at  the  bottom  of  the  stack.  In  Got. 
Aiken's  there  are  two,  which  are  closed  by  iron  covers. 

The  threshing  apparatus  is  a  most  convenient  one.  The  sheaves  are  brought 
flrom  the  stacks  in  tne  cjeat  smooth  yard  to  a  lar^  thcd  where  all  the  sheltered 
grain  c.in  be  saved,  ana  are  there  opened^  and  laid  on  carriers,  similar  to  cane 
carriers,  which  carries  them  up  to  these  niachines  in  the  secoTid  story,  where  the 
ffrain  is  separated  from  the  straw,  and  falls  down  into  winnowing  machines, 
from  whence  it  is  removed  by  hand  (it  might  •)e carried  by  machineiy)  to  anoUi- 
er  part  of  the  building,  over  a  canal,  and  is  let  down  into  boats  to  carry  it  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  hulling  mill,  which  is  exactly  like  Col.  Carson's,  and  driven 
by  tide.  It  is  carried  from  the  boats  to  the  mill  by  hand,  or  rather  hesid,  where 
a  little  head  work  of  another  kind  would  take  it  up  out  of  the  boat  by  elevators. 

The  straw  is  consumed  almost  as  fa.«t  as  threshed.  And  here  the  saving  of 
labor  in  getting  wood,  as  well  as  the  saving  of  labor  in  stacking  the  straw  and 
hauling  manure,  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  an  offiiet  to  the  loss  of  manure 
in  burning  the  straw. 

The  rice,  for  seed,  is  always  threshed  by  hand,  as  experience  has  taught  that 
the  vitality  of  a  considerable  portion  is  injured  in  the  tnre^-hing  machines.  It  it 
jutt  tow  ik  wheal..  [An  experienced  farmer  thinks  about  one  grain  in  500  is  in* 
jured  by  threshing  with  machines,  and,  as  about  six  per  cent,  by  the  last  pro- 
cess, there  is  still  a  great  pecuniary  advantage  in  favor  of  threshing  with  a  ma- 
chine.— Ens.] 

The  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  two  to  three  bushels,  planted  in  drills  15 
inches  apart,  opened  by  trenching  plows ;  and,' singular  as  it  may  sound  to  some 
other  rice  planters.  Governor  Aiken  plows  all  of  the  land  that  will  bear  a  mule 
or  horse,  of  which  he  works  about  forty  and  twenty  oxen. 

Corn  is  generally  planted  in  hills,  upon  the  upland  part  of  the  island,  which 
is  sandy,  four  by  five  feet,  two  stalks  in  a  plaoe,  and  yields  an  average  of  15 
bushels  per  acre.  Corn,  upon  the  low  or  rice  land,  does  not  yield  well,  though 
it  makes  very  large  stalks.  With  sweet  potatoes,  on  the  contrary,  the  low  land 
produces  nearly  double,  and  of  better  quality,  averaging  200  bushels  to  the  acre,^ 
and  frequently  400  bushels.  The  average  yield  of  rice  is  4r>  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  upon  one  eighty-acre  lot  the  average  yield  is  64  bushels.  The  crop  upon 
that  lot,  last  year,  was  5,100  bushels,  weighing  234, 6(K)  lbs. ;  that  is,  46  lbs.  to 
the  bushel.  This  made  22i)  barrels  of  whole  rice,  two  barrels  of  middling,  and 
two  and  a  half  barrels  of  small  rice,  which,  at  600  lbs  each  (probably  about  20 
lbs.  below  the  average),  wMtuld  make  140,100  lbs.  This,  at  three  cents,  will  give 
the  very  snug  sum  of  $4,203  for  the  crop  of  80  acres. 

The  average  annual  sales  of  the  piace  do  not  vary  materially  from  $25,000, 
and  the  average  annual  expenses  not  far  from  $10,000,  of  which  sum  v  2,000  is 
paid  the  overseer,  who  is  the  only  white  man  upon  the  place,  besides  the  owner, 
who  is  always  absent  during  the  sickly  months  of  summer.  All  the  engineers, 
millers,  smiths,  carpenters  and  sailors,  are  black.  A  vessel,  belonginir  to  the 
island,  goes  twice  a  week  to  Charleston  and  carries  a  cargo  of  one  Tiundred 
casks.  The  last  crop  was  1 ,500  casks  ;  the  year  before,  1 ,800,  and  all  provisions 
and  grain  required,  made  upon  the  place.  Last  year,  there  was  not  more  than 
half  a  supply  of  provisions. 

Like  nearW  all  the  lower-country  plantations,  the  diet  of  the  people  is  princi- 
pally vegetable.  Those  who  work  **  task  work  "  receive,  as  rations,  naif  a  bushel 
of  sweet  potatoes  a  week,  or  six  quarts  of  com  meal  or  rice,  with  beef  or  pork, 
or  mutton  occasionally,  say  two  or  three  meals  a  week.  As  all  the  ta^ks  are 
Tery  light,  affording  tnem  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  time  to  raise  a  crop  for  them- 
selves they  always  have  an  abundance,  and  sell  a  good  deal  for  cash.  They 
also  raise  pigs  and  poultry,  though  seldom  for  their  own  eating.  They  catch  a 
great  many  nsh,  oysters,  crabs,  &c. 

The  cari>euter8,  millers,  di^c,  who  do  not  have  an  opportunity  of  raising  a  crop 
for  themselves,  draw  large  rations,  I  think  a  bui^hel  of  com  a  week,  which  gives 
them  a  surplus  for  sale.  The  children  and  non-workers  are  fed  on  com  bread, 
hominy,  molasses,  rice,  potatoes,  soup,  <l;c. 

The  number  of  negroes  upon  the  place  is  just  about  700,  occupying  P4  double ' 
frame  bouses,  each  containing  two  ti'nements  of  three  rooms  to  a  familv,  besides 
the  cocklofL     Each  tenement  has  its  separate  door  and  window,  and  a  g^od 
brick  fireplace,  and  nearly  all  have  a  garden  paled  in.    There  are  two  common 


ho*pil»l»  and  a  "lying-in  hospiwl."  and  avpiy  nest, conimodiooarTinrcb.  wliieh 
i»  ipbII  lilled.  every  Siibbalh,  witli  an  orderly,  pious  coBjjrtgalion,  nnil  service 
perTurnwd  by  H  redpeclable  nietbodial  clirgymui,  «hu  oleu  pcrfonus  Uie  baplia- 
ID*I,  coiDiDUDJon,  niiuTiBee  and  burial  rilo«. 

TLerH  ]»  a  antU  stoik  of  cattle,  ln^«  Bnd  sheep,  kept  upon  tha  place  for 
meat,  which  are  only  alluwed  lo  come  upon  Ihe  fieldii  in  vinler,  under  charge 
of  lieepen.  The  buildings  are  all  oT  vuud,  but  generally  plain,  Bubrtaotial  and 
good.  There  is  a  pretty  gnod  Kupply  of  tools,  carls,  boats.  <£c,,  and  tlie  land  la 
estimaled  to  be  vorth  $1  U  an  acre,  tor  the  rice  land,  which  would  be  $l&n,DOO 

The  aill)  acres  uplaiid.tS^  per  acre 13,500 

The  negroes,  at  |300  each 21  .000 

Block,  I«o1b  and  olher  pruptirty,  gay 7,500 

53pO,000 
irbich  irill  show  rather  a  low  rate  of  inlerepft,  made  from  sales  of  crops,  not- 
wilhsUnding  the  amount  of  Bales  look  to  lar^. 

Kow,  tbc  uwuer  of  all  tbi^  property  lives  in  a  very  humble  cottage,  embow- 
ered in  deiue  shrubbery  and  mnkinc  no  bIiow,  and  is,  in  fact,  ai  a  dwellini;  for 
•i  gentleman  of  wvalth.  far  inferior,  in  point  of  elegance  and  conTenience,  lo  soy 
Bcfrni  houHe  upon  the  pla<^,  for  the  uxc  and  comfort  of  thai  class  of  people. 

Be  and  his  family  are  as  plain  and  unohtentatioua,  in  their  manners,  aa  the 
bauae  they  live  in  ;  but  they  pusnenH,  in  a  most  eminent  degree,  that  true  po- 
lileiMBsand  hospitality  thai  will  win  upon  your  heart  and  make  you  fecial  home 
111  their  humble  cot,  in  such  a  manner  that  you  will  enjoy  a  iiisil  there  belter 
thu  in  a  palace. 

Nearly  rril  the  land  has  bcei^  reclaimed,  and  the  biiildlncs,  emept  Ihe  hoiiKe, 
erected  uew,  wiihin  the  ln'<-n^  year^  ihal  Goremor  Aiken  has  owned  ihe  i«lnnd. 
1  ftilly  believe  that  he  is  more  conceroed  to  make  his  people  comfortable  and 
hMifff,  tluui  he  is  to  make  money. 

3.  CHEAP  FARMIKQ  LAHDS  IN  VIEQINIA. 
Taking  into  account  the  fertililr  and  all  the  conveniences  of  navigable  wnterB, 
•ad  the  produrtA  uf  ihe  «ame.  which  add  to  Ihe  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 
and  also  Ihc  mildness  of  climate,  I  believe  the  tide-water  region  of  V 
offers  the  cbeapeHt  lands,  according  to  their  intrinsic  valoe.  of  any  part 
ITniled  Staten.    Land",  that,  under  a  ninderate  »tsle  of  improvemenl  and  cnesp 

Katem  of  fertilizing  by  lime,  marl,  cloTer  or  peas,  or  by  an  application  of  300 
I.  of  guano  lo  the  acre,  can  be  made  to  avemee  at  leaiil  twelve  biishuls  of 
wheat,  or  Iliirly  bunhels  of  corn  to  the  acre ;  which  can  be  bought  el  from  {10 
la  $30  an  acre,  with  good  building  and  fcuces,  within  two  days*  Bail  o(  Ifew- 
ToTk,  I  hold  lo  be  very  cheap.  Thousands  of  acres  of  timber  land,  or  "  <AA 
t«Id  "  land,  in  the  same  region,  can  be  bought  for  nne  to  fire  dollars  an  acre. 
1  WW  lately  offured  a  very  productive,  well-improved  farm  upon  the  "  Glooster 

IIiOW  Oroands,"  lying  upon  (be  navigable  waters  of  the  Severn,  for  $S.^  per  acre 
This  turn  is  all  underlaid  with  rich  marl  only  a  few  feet  from  the  surfaca. 
The  "  flat  tanda  "  of  the  Bappahannock  are  worth  from  $10  to  iSil  an  acre. 
The  "  hill  lands  "  or  "  forost,"  arc  worth  about  half  that  sum,  according  to  the 
nate  of  improvement  or  locality. 
Aa  to  tlie  quality  of  the  people,  it  may  be  gathered  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
bet,  IliDt  neither  doctor,  lawyer,  judge,  iuftice,  theriff,  clerk  nor  cotiHtable,  can 
live  by  his  profession.  In  the  county  of  Caroline,  with  30,000  inhobitants.  for 
inuunce,  I  waa  told  that  a  suit  !□  court  was  almost  unknown.  The  sheriCr  has 
not  had  a  writ  in  his  bands  ibis  year,  uor  has  a  stilt,  either  civil  or  criminal, 
bceii  inMitntcd  in  the  juHlicu'a  court. 
I  do  not  think  ihat  emigrants  from  any  of  Ihe  norihern  Stales  hare  any  mors 
lo  apprehend  on  account  of  heallh,  than  they  would  in  Ihe  West,  The  con- 
dition of  ngriciillural  improvemenl  may  be  imagined,  when  I  lell  my  readeis 
tliat  nine-ienlbs  of  the  plows  used  are  the  old  "  Freeborn  pattern,"  little  one- 
horse  plows,  and  thiit  land  i*  planted  wilh  corn  one  year,  and  sowed  with 
wheat  and  weeds  next,  and  then  corn  again,  without  manure,  and  yet  people 
tive,  and  Ibe  land  doM  nol  become  absolutely  barren  under  such  an  eihau^ung 
^tem.    No  wonder  that  land  is  cheap— for  the  ownera  don't  know  ita  value. 
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4.  THE  CAROLINA  PALMETTO.  * 

Speaking  of  the  Washin'stoB  moBament,  Mr.  Froct,  of  the  New  Orleam  Crefoent,  ■oggMiA  the 
propriety  of  each  of  the  States  famishing  a  part  of  the  wood  work  aa  well  aa  the  stone.  In 
that  erent,  he  adds,  and  we  quote,  for  the  sake  of  the  allosion  to  the  beauUAil  palmetto,  tha 
piide  of  oar  earlj  horns,  rendered  sacred  by  being  incorporated  in  her  banner  and  on  her  seal, 
and  despite  the  too  oonunon  bat  ono&erited  thrast  at  the  politics  of  the  State  which  the  ex- 
tract contains : 

T,  Texa?  could  send  a  trunk  of  the  pecan :  Louisiana  the  cjpress,  which  is  the 
tree  of  the  State;  Mississippi  the  magnolia;  Florida  the  live  oak;  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina  the  yellow  pine;  South  Carolina  the  palmetto,  though  W9 
fear  the  Htructure  of  this  beautiful  tree  would  be  as  impracticable  as  her  politics. 
This  is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  palm  family  indigenous  to  the  Unitea  States. 
It  U  the  cham^rops  palmetto  of  the  botanists.  In  the  Sketch  of  the  Botany  of 
South  Carolina,  by  the  lamented  Elliott,  is  the  following  interesting  description 
of  this  tree : 

"Uttm  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  40 — 50  feet,  12 — 15  inches  in  diameter. 
The/fond  5  or  6  feet  in  length,  crowing  at  the  very  summit  of  the  tree.  Fluwen 
in  naked  panicles.    Drup-  bluish  black. 

**  This  palm  possesses  a  great  and,  to  this  country,  an  increasing  value.  It  is 
the  only  tree  produced  in  our  forests  which  is  not  attacked  by  the  teredo  naralis 
or  ship- worm  ;  and  as  it  is  incorruptible  in  salt  water,  its  value  for  submarine 
construction  is  almost  incalculable. 

"  Its  leaves  can  be  employed  in  t^e  manufacture  of  hats,  baskets,  mats,  and 
many  other  purposes  of  domestic  economy ;  the  '  cabbage,*  composed  of  the  un- 
expanded  embryo  leaves,  may  be  classed  among  the  most  delicious  vegetables 
produced  on  our  tables.  It  is,  however,  a  wasteful  luxury,  as  the  tree  always 
perishes  when  deprived  of  this  part  of  its  foliage. 

"  Grows  along  the  sea  coast  of  Carolina  and  Gtiorgia,  confined  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  salt-water ;  preferring  damp,  rich  soils.    Flowers  June — Jwlj." 

And  now  that  we  are  on  the  palms,  we  will  give  a  beautiful  description  from 
Lintiseus: 

"  Princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of  Indian  oric^in,  distinguished  by  their 
sheathed  and  many  spiked  flowers,  their  flowing  habit,  their  l(>fty  stature,  the 
simple  elegance  of  their  unbranched,  long-enduring  stem,  the  leafy  evergreen 
garlands  with  which  they  are  crowned,  and  their  princely  treasures  oi  rich  fruit." 

The  Sylva  of  North  America,  by  Michaux,  is  a  magnificent  work.  This  en- 
thusiastic naturalist  made  an  extensive  tour  over  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  continent, 
though  he  did  not  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Nuttal,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  Harvard  University,  nowever,  traversed  the  continent  with  a  party 
of  trappers  and  hunters.  On  his  return  he  added,  or  was  to  add,  a  volume  to 
the  work.  Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  natural  science,  this  ^utleman  in- 
herited a  title  and  fortune  in  £ngland.  Unlike  the  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  he 
appears  to  have  given  up  the  more  laborious  researches— in  fact,  we  have  lost 
Bignt  of  him.  Bartram,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  explored  the  Southern 
States  aud  Florida. 

5.  SUGAR  LANDS  OF  FLORIDA. 

In  passin?  the  Withlacoochce,  in  Benton  county,  we  must  not  fail  to  notice 
the  large  sulphur  and  iron  springs  not  over  a  mile  from  the  large  hammock  we 
have  left  (Ten-Mile  Creek  hammock),  and  not  more  than  two  from  the  small 
one  on  the  South  side  of  the  river.  From  these  springs  to  the  Crystal  river,  a 
distance  of  ten  miles,  there  are  but  two  small  hammocks,  and  they  are  not  of 
Buflicient  size  to  attract  much  attention  from  the  su?ar  planter. 

On  Crvstal  river  (the  most  beautiful  probably  in  Honda)  there  is  land  enough, 
it  is  said,  for  about  four  plantations.  The  land  is  similar  in  character,  although 
thought  not  to  be  of  the  first  quality,  with  that  of  the  coast  lands  before  de- 
BcrilK'd. 

The  river  is  formed  by  a  lake  of  springs — is  wide  and  deep,  and  is  but  ei^ht 
miles  long.  A  high  rolling  pine  country  makes  down  to  its  head,  and  in  view 
of  its  cryjstal  sprint^,  its  lakes  and  islands,  its  evergreen  woods,  its  Indian  and 
shell  mounds,  it«  high  shell  islands  at  its  mouth,  its  harbor  and  bay,  its  fish, 
oysters  and  turtle,  it  certainly  is  a  most  beautiful  aud  desirable  place.  There 
are  Jio  planters  upon  this  river. 
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rem.  B  diaUnee  of  six  mile', 
iTiimocks,  ouD  cif  wLicli  is  oh-Iiim]  bi 
'oiild  uot  be  A  fiue  sugar  land,  ant 


I 


Betvefn  tlie  Crrslal 
prairie,  wilh  the  Eiceplino  of  one  or  twi 
the  Stale.    It  is  a  question  if  tfaia  prair 
tlie  RloHt  of  it  cadily  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  HomossRX<a  is  another  spring  river,  about  ten  ^. 

for  Mcamboata,  with  rock/  i!<kndH,  shell  islands,  bujous,  croaa  rivpr^  and  eal 
riTera  enough  for  a  person  residing  upon  it  to  lo»ie  bis  way  oven  in  the  daj'  tinw 
ll  is  beautiful  uevenhelcss,  an<ra  peraon  vould  hardly  bo  oatisfied  after  . 
nioDlJi'n  ezpluralton.  It  aboiindA  iu  Hsh.  and  near  it  there  iirr  fine  ujiiterB.  Ol 
it»  nortliura  bank  there  is  land  enough  probably  for  three  or  four  sugar  planta 
tiouB,  and.  on  the  South  side  the  hammock,  isabont  three  miles  deep  and  ei 
tends  to  tbe  Chit'ewitska  river,  a\^  miles.  Some  of  these  Uuds  are  rocky,  and 
this  iamade  an  objection  to  tbem;  but  although  it  maybe  more  difGcult  To  cul- 
tivate, yet  the  erop  of  com,  potatoee,  pumpkins  and  turnips,  and  the  patches  ol 
cane,  sliov  that  tbe  rocks  do  not  interfere  with  their  growth. 

There  are  tliree  plantatioua  upon  this  river,  but  no  sugar  crop  has  yet  been 
made.  About  sixty  acres  of  cane  have  been  planted  this  year,  but  it  is  intended 
mostly  for  seed,  I  presume. 

It  thould  be  observed  that  vessels  con  find  safe  anchorage  off  the  niovithe  of 
tfaase  rivers,  uid  lliere  will  be  but  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  produce  to  niar- 
Km  if  onre  made. 

The  Ohisewitsk»  is  another  spring  river,  and  is  aboat  ten  miles  Inns.  Most 
of  the  lands  upon  this  river,  it  is  (bought,  will  require  draining-  Ine  ham- 
BUKk  Upon  it  extends  Saudi,  so  far  as  his  bven  surveyed,  two  miles. 

The  next  twelve  miles  South  to  the  Weekaiwachee,  or  Spring  C,  R..  are  Dot 
much  known,  as  no  settlements  were  made  between  llie  two.  and  there  hab  been 
no  survey.  Immediately  east  of  Ibis  is  tjie  AnnuUiliga  hammock,  conlaiuing 
oearly  furtj  squure  miles  of  hammock.  'HiiB  might  be  termed  in  Florida  "  Op 
Nuiitry,"  but  1  notice  it,  as  nu  part  of  this  hammock  is  over  sixteen  mites  from 
barge  nnvigatiun  on  tlie  rivers  ChiiewittJca  and  Weekaiwachee,  and  neither 
tircr  over  ten  miles  Ions. 

This  hammock  is  well  dotted  around  with  permit  oIrIris.  but  the  majority  of 
IbOMwho  baveEeltlrd  had  not  the  means  to  plant  extensively,  and  Incaled  ibore 
oaacrount  of  the  pnapective  value  of  the  land-  The  reraaiuder,  with  the  ox- 
CeKiou  uf  some  few  tracts  purchased,  has  been  located  by  the  Slate. 

Jfany  remark  that  the  Aiiiiuttili^  and  Chocochata  country  is  as  fine  and  aa 
deairable  as  any  in  the  State,  and  if  we  thinic  rich  lands,  a  high  rolling  count  ly 
tad  beautiful  placiw  for  rcsidvnces  a  desideratum,  it  should  certaiidy  claim  oa 
much  attention  as  any  part  with  which  I  am  acq^uainted. 

Chocochata  bammocK  will  not  probably  ela^m  mucb  attention  from  sugar 
planten,  allhuncb  the  average  dialaace  from  the  Weekaivachcc  river  would  not 
M  npword  of  fifteen  miles. 

On  the  Weekaiwachee  river  there  are  ^ood  lands,  but  they  are  moslly  nmmr- 
nyed.  This  is  another  spring  river,  rising  in  the  high  rolling  counirv.  aboat 
t»o  miles  long,  and  t'mplying  into  the  Oull.  South  of  Weekaiwaclico  IbBre  are 
Bo  riih  lands  north  of  Tampa  Bay,  a  diatance  of  fifty  miles,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  email  hammticks  ;  but  it  is  a  very  decirable  country  for  raising 
•tock.  Uy  estimate  of  the  lauds  adapted  to  sii^ar  culture,  in  Benton  county, 
i*  Bcveiily-Gve  square  milee  unoccupied.  This,  with  the  amount  iu  t-eyj 
county,  will  mako  two  hundred  sijuare  miles, 

I  liave  uot  estimated  in  this  the  small  detached  hammocks,  nor  any  pine  IhdiIs 
that  may  be  used  profitably  for  this  crop.  1  have  mentioned  sugar,  aa  1  believe 
tt  vill  ba  llie  principal  product  of  this  section  of  I  he  country,  nioft  of  whicb  is 
hnher  South  than  Lake  Gcurgc.  and  a  portion  below  Lake  Uunroa.  These 
laada  are  as  well  adapted  to  cotton,  corn  and  tobacco,  as  any  other  in  the  South, 

The  Slate  owns  most  of  Ihc^e  lands,  ^'hat  is  the  beet  course  to  purine  to 
have  them  settled  and  to  enhance  their  value  Y  I  propose  to  consider  this  in  a 
future  comniuuicaijou.  An  AcTtJAL  StrrtEi, 

6.  PRODUCTION  OF  GRAPES  AND  WINES  IN  TOE  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 
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A  few  months  ago,  Dr.  Weller  wm  kind  enough  to  forward  tu  an  atiortment  oonriflting  of  NT- 
oral  dosen  bottles  of  his  wines,  which  we  have  either  consumed  or  presented  to  friends  fl>r  tlMir 
opinion  and  judgment.  With  scarcely  any  exception,  the  Terdict  has  been  the  highest  approTal* 
in  which  we  heartily  concur.  Some  of  the  specimens  were  what  the  I>octor  calls  **  leaf  wine/* 
'*  seuppomong  hook,"  "  seuppemong  Madeira,"  "  souppcmong  champagne,"  etc.  We  preferred  tba 
"hook."  The  fault  of  oi'tfr-swoetness,  is  one  that  is  common  to  all  American  wines.  We  ham 
pireserrcd  a  few  bottles,  and  may  hereafter  state  bow  they  are  afTectod  by  time. 

It  is  known,  to  many  or  our  readers,  that  Cincinnati  and  its  ricinity  hare  acquired  great  feoM 
for  the  production  of  the  finer  wines;  and  the  following,  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  leading  merehani 
of  that  city,  will  bo  read  erery  where  with  interest: 

Sklectino  axd  Preparing  the  Ground. — A  hill  side,  "with  a  southern  aspect, 
is  preferred.  If  the  declivity  is  ^ntle,  it  can  be  drained  by  sodded,  concaTe 
ayenites;  but  if  too  steep  for  tnat,  it  must  be  benched  or  terraced,  which  is  more 
expensive. 

In  the  autumn  ani  winter,  dig  or  trench  the  ground  with  a  spade  all  over, 
two  feet  deep,  turning  the  surface  under.  The  ground  will  be  mellowed  by  the 
frosts  of  winter. 

Planting. — La^  off  the  ground  in  rows,  three  by  six  feet;  put  down  a  stick, 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long,  where  each  vine  is  to  grow. 

The  avenues  shall  be  ten  feet  wide,  dividing  the  vineyard  into  squares  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Plant,  at  each  stick,  two  cuttings,  separated  five  or 
eight  inches  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  but  joined  at  the  top— throw  a  spadeful  of 
rich  vegetable  mold  into  each  hole,  and  let  the  top  eye  of  the  cutting  be  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  if  the  matter  is  dry,  cover  with  huf  an  inch 
of  light  earth. 

The  cuttings  should  be  prepared  for  planting,  by  burying  them  in  the  earth 
immediately  after  pruned  from  the  vines,  in  the  spring;  uud,  by  the  latter  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April,  which  is  the  ri^ht  time  for  planting,  the  buds  will  be 
swelled  so  as  to  make  them  strike  root  with  great  certainty.  Cut  off  close  to  the 
joint  at  the  lower  end,  and  about  an  inch  in  all  above  the  upper. 

Pruning. — The  first  year  after  planting,  cut  the  vines  down  to  a  single  eye 
(some  leave  two  ;  the  second,  leave  two  or  three;  and,  the  third,  three  or  four. 
After  the  first  year,  a  stake,  six  and  a  half  or  seven  feet  long,  must  be  driven 
firmly  down  by  each  plant,  to  which  the  vinos  must  be  kept  neatly  tied,  with 
willow  or  straw,  as  they  grow.  Late  in  February  or  early  in  March,  is  the  right 
time  for  spring  pruning  in  this  climate. 

Summer  pruning  consists  in  breaking  off  the  lateral  sprouts  and  shoota,  so  as 
to  leave  two  strong  and  thrifty  canes  or  vines — one  of  which  is  to  bear  fruit  the 
ensuing  season,  and  the  other  to  be  cut  down  in  spring  pruning,  to  a  spur,  to 
produce  new  shoots.  These  may  be;let  to  run  to  the  top  of  the  stake,  and  trained 
from  one  to  the  other,  until  the  wood  is  matured,  say  in  August  or  September/ 
when  the  ^reen  ends  may  be  broken  off.  One  of  these  vines  is  selected  next 
spring  for  bearing  fruit,  and  cut  down  to  four  or  six  joints,  and  bent  over  and 
fastened  to  a  stake,  in  the  form  of  a  bow.  The  other  is  cut  away,  as  well  as 
the  fruit- bearing  wood  of  the  last  year,  leaving  spurs  to  throw  out  new  wood  for 
the  next,  and  thus  keepini^  the  vine  down  to  within  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
of  the  ground.  Nip  off  tne  ends  of  the  fruit-bearing  branches  two  or  three 
joints  beyond  the  bunches  of  grapes,  but  do  not  take  off  any  leaves. 

If  both  the  cuttings  grow,  take  one  up  or  cut  it  off  under  ground,  as  but  one 
vine  should  be  left  to  each  stake. 

CuLTi^RE. — The  vineyard  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean  from  weeds  and  grass, 
and  hoed  two  or  three  times  during  the  season.  Keep  the  grass,  in  the  avenues 
around,  down  close.  About  every  third  year  put  in  manure,  by  a  trench  the 
width  of  a  spade,  and  three  or  four  inches  deep,  just  above  and  near  each  row; 
fill  in  with  two  or  three  inches  of  manure  and  cover  up  with  earth. 

Wine  Making. — Gather  the  grapes  when  very  ripe;  pick  off  the  unsound  and 
unripe  berries.  The  bunches  are  then  mashed  in  a  mashins^  tub,  or  pressed 
through  a  small  mill,  breaking  the  skin  but  not  the  seed,  and  thrown  into  the 
press,  and  the  screw  applied  until  the  skins  are  pressed  dry. 

Fermentation. — This  process  is  veiy  simple.  The  juice  is  put  into  clean 
c^sks,  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  the  casks  mled  within  about  four  or  five  inches  of 
the  bung,  and  the  bung  put  on  loosely.  The  gas  escapes,  but  the  wine  does  not 
run  oyer.    In  from  two  to  four  weeks,  generally,  the  fermentation  ceases,  and 
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f  the  nine  clears;  then  GU  up  Ihc  csnlis  and  tifflilcn  llie  bungs.  To  February  or 
r  XlkKh,  mck  oir  into  clear  (i^L-iks.  In  tlie  Hprjnjf,  a  modvratu  fcnncnlaCmu  vill 
t  Bgvitl  Uike  pUcc;  aTter  tliat.  Ihe  vine  tinc«  iU^t.  nnd  ia  ready  Tur  botlling  oi 
[  Mmling.  Use  no  brandy  <ir  sugar,  if  the  grapes  an;  sound  and  well  ri|>ened. 
^  Ibep  bunged  np  or  corked  light,  and  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  the  iriof  will  im- 

'  R.  BVOUNAM. 


I  wore,  b»  asc,  lor  mauv  v 
.Vt.  ifhur'l  I  Cut. 


Cost  of  mj  Tineynrd,  of  hli  acres — fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  rj 
Trvuhliuc*  two  tVA  dfl«p,  $U  par  aan,.«..-»-«,<.....i-,-,,-—.—..M— —.--...*...->-"— - 


Hrt<ino,O0a> 


taltlnn  9  |l  »  p«r  Hi 
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dins  th(  Ont  Teu— rlac  dnw>T  $11% 
cr  Ant  jtu,  to  npLii»  lUlim,  if„.. 


Amngn  coat,  t»j  t^OO  pn  «r*^~ — —.._.—.-_.— ^~ fl^eno 

The  third  jear  tbe  vines  will  produce  gripes  enough  to  paj  the  expenses  of 
Sat  year — genersl'"  >"""■ 
For  Ihe  fiiurlh  y 


For  the  fijurth  yaar,  and  a  scries  of  eight  or  ten  years  in  sUCcCBsinn,  the  expe- 
rience of  [be  past  would  iadicate  the  IdUowing  colculatiou  to  be  sooielJiAig  lilw 
■  fiurone: 

IH  flivtna  ■renin  130  nIlaiu,>tnt«l««tDlbt*  11  pCT^loD, . l,eaO 

MortHMt  gt  wiiw  dHiKr,  ptr  Hinuar— -~ --.^ »..^-~ ,~.  fSK 


Net  proflt  par  uumB 
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n  this,  the  TJneyard  must  be  favorablj  situated  and  well  attended,  hj 
k^Bompetdiit  vine  dresser,  and  free  from  the  disastrous  visitation  of  the  rot. 
■  '  Vm  CuLTVRi  iH  THIS  VicisiTY. — It  Is  estimated  that  over  three  hundred  acm 
BaR  DOW  piunted  with  the  vine,  within  a  circuit  twelve  miles  round  CinctiiuuU; 
■MSftr  two-Lhirds  of  which  were  in  bearing  last  year,  producing,  notwithat&nd- 
t|ic  t£e  rot,  so  injurious  to  manv,  about  SU.DDll  or  60.0IIU  gallous  of  wine. 
f  .  The  calawba  is  our  grtui  wine  erapp,  and  principaUy  cultivated.  The  laa- 
Wla  ia  not  preferable  for  wine,  and  in  only  used  for  table  use. 

Ml.  LongWurth,  with  unwearied  zeal  and  liberality,  is  still  experimenting  with 
Mw  Tarietius,  and  may  yet  find  a  rival  for  the  eatawba. 
Z~  S.  B.  Some  vineyards,  in  good  seasons,  have  produced  at  the  rale  of  600  to 
**nO  gmllous  ta  the  aero:  but  this  is  rare.  The  usual  yield  b  300  to  411(1  gallons, 
*'~ra  there  is  but  little  rot.  A  bu.'^hel  of  grapes,  if  well  ripenvd,  will  produce 
~  s  haif  tu  four  gallons  of  wine. 
~f  Monotny,  a  man  may  have  a  vineyard  of  several  acres,  in  a  few 
~~|J  fueling  the  expense  tu  be  burlheuiiame.     Commence  by  trenching 

'  ~er,  and  plantiuE  it  out  in  the  spring:  next  year  another  acre, 

I  mr  nvo  or  six  years.    Alur  the  first  year,  he  will  have  his  own  cut- 
_         m  the  first  acre,  and  also  grapes  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  planting 
jt  succeeding  additions  to  his  vineyard. 

,  If  he  ha«  suitable  timber  on  his  own  land,  the  stakes  can  be  got  oat  in  Ihe 
vintar  with  but  little  outlay  in  mooey.    By  this  course,  the  cost  of  a  vineyard 
'  -of  six  acree,  would  not  be  half  as  much  as  mine. 

Soine  prefer  planting  In  rows,  four  by  fire — others,  four  and  a  half  by  four  and 
■  half;  and  on  level  laud,  three  and  a  half  by  nix,  or  even  seven  feet. 

1  hare  merely  given,  in  the  foregriiog  remarks,  the  course  pursued  by  myself 
■ad  Mnu  of  my  neigUKOs,  without  preloading  that  it  is  pisfurBblo  to  othsn. 
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7.  FENCING. 

Xm  ittMty  pwrlB  of  the  South,  ftt>in  the  acareitj  of  timber,  feooee  beoome  ab  artiele  of 
«)^  auuojrwuce  mad  expenne;  which  \b  especially  the  caee  on  the  prairie  lands  of  L0aieiana» 
poffhaiMi  'Vuxa*.  llvdget  and  ditches  are  sabittitated  for  than,  and  we  hare,  on  seTcral 
f«cuiuittt'udc<d  the  **  Cherokee  Row*.**  Our  attention  has  latterly  been  called  to  an  artiele  fai  tba 
**  W«*U>rii  IU)Tiew/'  adyocating  wirt  fencing.  This  is  a  norel  proposition  and  may  not  be  «b- 
Wi>rlh>  uf  9umt»  consideration.  The  author,  Mr.  Sibley,  makes  his  estimates  for  the  iiei^ber> 
huod  tit  i^t.  Louis ;  but  whether  they  would  be  correct  in  other  quarters,  or  answer  on  a  largo  at 
vvll  an  Muall  scale,  we  arc  unable  to  say. 

Kor  tlie  illustration  take  one  hundred  and  fifty  pannels  of  twelve  feet  eacli— 
thv  height  to  be  four  feet  and  t<ix  inches ;  the  posts  for  the  plank  six  feet  apart ; 
for  ihc  wircH  twelve  feet;  both  to  be  Htrong  and  sufficient  barriers  against  cattle, 
huricn.  hIiii>p,  hogH  and  pi^^a;  and  both  to  be  made  of  the  veiy  best  materials 
to  bv  obtained,  of  plank,  posts  and  wire. 

ONB  BUTVDKEO  AXD  rvm  PANNILS  Oft  UORTSKH  HVIfDRXD  TEET  PLAXK  rord. 

aOI  oiHlar  posts,  ^  26  cents, $75,26 

160  Kmuiitl  poles  or  rail^,  @  A  cts., 0.00 

1  Mtriu}{  Vi  iurh  plank,  bottom, 27,00 

4  MtriiiK  0  inch  plank,  side,  @  $13,50, 54,00 

1  strluK  6  inch  plauk,  cap, 13.50 

801  balti'UH,  one  to  each  post,@  4  cts.,...  12,04 

1W>  lbs.  nails,  CO  to  the  pound 6,00 


Setting  posts,  say  3  cts.  each,...  $9,03 

Placing  and  securing   ground 

poles,  say 3,00 

Carpenter  for  fitting  and  put- 
ting up  150  pannels,  at  say 
16  cts.  per  pannel, 22,50-*  $34,83 


The  whole  probable  cost, .^  $227;8S 

Ooat  of  the  materials  on  the  ground, $102,79    or  say  one  rtoUar  andffly  otnU  per  panneL 

OXK  HVXDRKD  AND  FIFTT  PANNXLB  OS  KIOaTXKM  HUNDRXD  FKXT  WIRK  PBKCl. 


Ul  cedar  postA,  @  25  cents, $37,75 

160  ground  poles,  <§>  4  '* 6,00 

8  slraud^,  No.  » iron  win*,  (it  $9, 72,00 

161  staples,  to  secure  top  strand,  (^  i^  ct 

«ai-h 76 

SVaciug  ft»r  0  or  8  of  the  posts,  say 1,00 

0(Mt  of  the  materials  on  the  ground, .$117,60 


Setting  the  posts  and  braces,  say 4,8i 

Placing  and  securing  the  ground  poles,  SJOO 

Boring  the  postn,  scrcn  holes,  say 2,00 

Pitting  and  stretching  the  wires,  say......  7/M 

Plu^ng  tlic  holes  m  ihj  posts,  say 1,00 

The  whole  probable  cost, $136/X)0 

or  ninety  cents  per  pannel. 


The  above  cannot  be  far  from  correct.  It  may  be  safely  assmned,  that  the 
rouifh  plank  fence  will  cost,  at  least,  fifty  cents  per  pannel  more  than  the  wire. 

llie  wires  muat  be  well  coated  with  some  substance  to  prevent  rust.  Three 
OCMitii  of  white  lead  paint  will  be  sufiicient ;  which  will  cost  but  little,  and  is 
eaiiily  and  quickly  applied.  The  plank  estimated  in  the  forc^oine  statement, 
ia  ^uppit£«d  to  be  ui  tlie  rough  state,  as  taken  from  the  land,  and  cannot  be 
paiutt'd  :  it  may  be  white  washed  however,  which  will  cost  at  least  as  much  as 
the  painting  of  the  wires. 

To  put  the  plank  on  a  fair  equality  with  the  wire,  it  should  be  neatly  planed 
and  thoroughly  painted— which  would  add  at  least  fifty  cents  to  the  cost  of  each 
pannel  No.  9  wire  is  probably  the  6c8t  size  for  this  use ;  No.  10  may  answer,  and 
will  cost  a  trifle  less  by  measure,  and  o  ly  b,  trifle— there  is  no  doubt  about  No. 
9.  The  wires  must  be  passed  thr  ugh  the  posts  (except  the  top  one),  the  holes 
burt'd  with  an  inch  auger,  to  admit  a  small  paint  brusn.  Stretch  the  wires  terg 
k^:  t;  this  is  effected  with  ease  and  expedition,  by  means  of  a  simple  contriv- 
i^uce  (of  my  own),  with  which  a  common  bench  screw  of  wood,  is  employed 
with  great  power  and  convenience. 

Mood  cellar  posts,  only  twelve  feet  apart,  planted  firmly,  the  wires  well  stretch* 
^  and  painted,  with  a  ^ood  pole  at  the  Ixittom  to  prevent  pigs  from  rooting 
uudi»r  :  will  present  an  mipassable  barrier  to  anj  animal  that  ought  not  to  be 
ji^uiUwcd — not  at  all  liable  to  be  injured  by  wind  or  rain  storms — not  easily 
iiui^iviil — occupying  but  little  space — not  oostructing  the  view — neatand  pretty 
^k  u^kpMiranoe  ;  and  will  be  mucn  more  likely  to  endure  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
>lkilh  u  ^<  ^  OAre,  than  any  wooden  fence  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  with  mtie4 
^v.  ^Wbiikg,  propping,  Ac. 

'IV  y^\  up  the  wire  fence,  requires  no  machine  ;  a  handy  man  and  smart  boy 
^4l  vA^l^WW  i^nehu  .dred  artdjif  y  panneU,  perfectly,  in  but  little  over  half  the 
hI^V  IV  yk'M\\\\\  employ  two  carpenters  to  finish  the  same  length  of  plank 


^^«K^  ^MHwiiig  the  materials  are  to  be  hauled  overland  ten  miles,  or  any  dis- 
jlHiM X  tev4  fvMM  ihau  iwtfdy  Uoo  i.ovtand  jtnundt  of  wood  will  be  required  for 
jitrtflM>\'ft'f''^  UwluUing  the  po6t»— for  Uie  wire  and  posts,  not  over/uur  Uiotut- 


ir  fuur  alrands  o{  wi 


e  respecting 
__t  or  its  mar- 
ket, and  Ibe  poiiita  or  iia  prixtuctiou,  we  find  verf  many  having  ruionrkablf 
TBgue  ideae  in  relation  to  it.  Dry  as  in  the  subject,  permit  tne  to  laj  before 
vour  readers  some  obBerrat  ion«  and  particulars  which  may  Btrike  many. even 
d  Belling  it.  as  deserving  luiM^ideratioa,  and  wbidi  it 
rued  to  retain  in  Iheir  moraory. 

-e  the  three  heads  which  the  Biibject 


ittoB  cropa,  there  is  asually  dirersity  of  fipreniBtt; 

a  opportunity  of  fanning  an  DpiDii>u  from  inriirm- 
ttion  fauiid  repeatedly  corrt'Ct.  and  from  pxl('i)->ivi.'  [iprdoiuil  ubitcTTatJon  com- 
binrd,  there  is  never  a  very  material  dilTini.  ■  ■  Ti^.'  ■  -i:.i;  l:ih  of  the  crop  of 
IMy.  by  those  who  thus  sjileinaticnlly  imi'  '  .  i  "  n  limi  and  obaerv- 
■tioD.  who  corcfnily  bear  in  mind  thai  n!  '  i     .  ,  —  n-hiirh  had  fre- 

qaeiitly  proved  not  far  from  the  mark.niul  ■  i'    ■        ■■  k  ilioj  had  found 

(imnently  incorrect,  I  «ttj.  the  estimates  ol  :iii-  i  I  ■.--  <<l  ;m  '  <ii^  have  varied  be- 
twH'd  l.!PIM).lllH)BiidS,0OU,OiUbalet)  since  l^t  N.>vi'rn)i<'r.  My  own  hopen  about 
Ist  Si-ptvmlKTr,  noLwithttandriig  the  lata  frosts,  the  heavy  rains  of  July  and  thA 
overflows  uf  AiiguHt,  vcrc  that  ihe  crop  nii^ht  reach  3,1I)I>,'IUU  bales ;  but  aftei 
•ceiiiz  the  effMti'  uF  those  rains  myself,  in  S(!ptt'uib<!r  and  October,  and  jetting 
logcLoer  mv  iufunnfltiun  from  the  quarters  1  had  not  myself  vinited,  1  put  my 
figures  l,9lJb,D0D  bales,  as  the  oiiUide,  And.  with  the  mast  careful  and  itiliguat 
iDqiiiry,  I  cannot  now  rai'e  rliow  figures,  and  fuel  coiiBdent  that  under  nu  oir- 
GUiDSUuces  can  Ihe  crop  reach  S.OIIU.OOO  bales.  I  will  state  my  dlvitiian  of  th« 
crop  and  the  subst&ace  uf  my  present  information : 


aubbi 


n  ballH. 


In  thp  bFginning  of  the  i 


in.  mj  friends  ii 


Orli-ans,  through  their  eiiended  railroad  syNlem,  in  tho  dinictinn  of  North  Ala- 
bama and  Tennessee  and  from  the  ChattshnochFe,  has  been  added  to  the  rcucipt 
of  Charleston  and  Savannah,  though  the  leas  will  go  tu  Florida  and  N'ew  Oi- 
leaiis.  In  the  Atlantic  ports  to  the  l^ith  iust.,  5S0,IMK>  bales  iiad  been  receivod — 
■ddine  to  which  e7,UUU  bales  on  hand  in  the  interior  towns  on  ibe  1st  uf  March 
(whieh  in  the  two  weeks  it  is  most  likely  have  been  dimiaUhed  HmarUy),  and 
jon  have  637,000  bales.  Take  from  GiT^OOO,  13,01H)  on  hand  Ist  September,  at 
Angnsta  and  Hamburg,  and  you  have  iiJI.DOO  bales.  The  whole  country  i« 
aaiJ  to  be  effeetually  cleared  ot  cotton,  effected  through  early  high  rains,  ex- 
tended railroad  transportation ,  and  prices  which  the  people  were  urged  to 
tspldly  avail  themselves  of.  Their  cnip,  not  a  bad  one.  wonld  bring  Uiem  a 
Ja^e  amount  of  money,  and  weakened  tlicirexpectntion  it  could  fall  on  so  much 
We>t  as  was  repteBent>>d.  All  this  iudiestes  ibey  onniiot,  with  thoir  rruseut 
Btacks.  receive  1  llt.UOU  bales  more,  which  thuy  must  do  to  net  tliem  eMI.WW- 

Florida  bitf  received,  to  the  i Jlh  Match,  137,0  0.  and  with  13.'HH)  at  Culnmbua, 
would  make  ISO.OUO;  lll.llDOlMle-'*  more  than  which  ia  not  iu  her  baefccaunny, 
from  similar  cnusce  nubmitled  with  regard  to  the  Atlantic  crop,       
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We  hare  receired  at  Mobile  293,000  baleB,  and  30,000  more  is  as  mveli  as 

be  depended  ou.   Our  receipts  will  not  be  5,IHiO  bales  from  3^,000,  as  me  have 
nDqualified  evidence  that  tne  country  is  cleared. 

For  New  Orlcann,  beitides  my  general  iufurmatioD  from  diflferent  sections  of 
its  c<itton  region,  and  the  recent  expression  of  some  of  her  best  informed  mer- 
chantA,  I  have  that  from  persons  who  have  been  over  the  country,  which  assure 
me  that  my  figures  for  that  and  Texas,  are  over  rather  than  under  what  their  re- 
ceipts will  l£.  The  imprcj^sion  among  some,  that  the  north  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  crop  was  better  ni  1^49  than  in  lt'4b,  will  be  found  erroneous.  Thesetr 
son  of  1648  was  entirely  propitious,  while  that  of  the  past  was  not.  Their  crop 
was  nearer  to  a  crop  than  any  section,  as  a  section,  made  last  year ;  but  together  it 
was  fehort  of  the  one  preceding.  I'he  receipts,  at  New  Orleans,  are  some  S0,000 
bales  greater  from  thence  than  to  the  same  date  last  year;  but  this  is  caused  by 
the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  river  having  been  opened  from  the  beginnings  of 
the  cotton  seaf^on,  and  between  the  early  Hiipmenis  made  to  New  Orleans  and 
th(  86  by  way  of  railroads  to  Charleston  and  savannah.  North  Alabama  and 
QennesFee  are  more  nearly  drained  of  cotton  than  at  the  same  time  of  any  for- 
mer  fcanon,  and  it  is  from  this  point  that  buyers  in  New  Orleans  are  calculating 
on  receiving  largel;^. 

Tlic  production  in  other  countries,  as  indicated  by  the  imports  into  lUiropet 
and  by  other  most  reliable  accounts,  is  on  the  decline,  and  the  past  crop  of  India 
is  said  to  have  been  badly  injured ;  hence,  the  supply  must  be  less  than  last 
year,  when  it  is  renumbered,  tuo,  that  the  advanced  prices  here  in  June,  Jnlj 
and  August,  caused  every  bale  which  could  be  abstracted  A'om  Brazil,  £gypt  andr 
India,  to  be  brought  forward  in  last  year's  imports  into  Eurc^pe,  ana  which 
caused  them  to  be  rai>ed  from  400,000  bales,  in  U48.  to  5S8,«  00  bales  in  1849. 
1  put  it  down,  the  receipts  into  Europe  from  those  countries,  this  year,  cannot 
reach  450,(H)0  bales. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  production  of  cotton  in  this  country  hereafter,  I 
may  properly  here  rtmark,  that  its  extension  above  its  present  average  is  not 
likely  to  soon  take  place,  and  for  these  reasons :  All  the  lands  suited  to  its  cul* 
ture  have  been  bought  up  long  since,  and  although  new  lands,  more  or  less,  are 
every  year  laid  down  in  cotton,  those  additions  are  not  more  than  equivalent  to 
the  entire  ahandoumcut,  or,  in  other  instances,  deterioration  of  old  lands  con- 
tinued in  cultivation  ;  and  the  diver^ion  of  labor  steadily  taking  place  from  cot- 
ton for  other  industrial  pursuits,  such  as  constructi<ui  of  railroads,  working  on 
and  in  factories  of  various  kinds,  ^c,  must  interfere  with  increase.  The  United 
BUtes  crops  for  the  four  pa.st  years  were—lUG,  1,179,000;  1847,  2,34^,000; 
lfc4H,  2,7S!9.000;  1H9,  1,900,000  balea.  The  average  of  the  first  three  yeare, 
would  be  2,285,000  bales— of  the  three  last  years,  2,2cG,()00  bales,  or  of  the  four 
years  together,  2,189,  (K)  bales.  Theee  figures  very  clearly  and  properly  indicate 
what  our  crops  may  likely  be.  The  receipt  of  U48,  of  2,729,1.00  bales,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  by  no  means  the  growth  of  that  year,  as  particularly  in  the 
Atlantic  States  and  New  Orleans,  large  quantities  of  cotton,  of  the  growth  of 
former  years,  were,  from  the  improved  prices  of  May,  June,  July,  Ac,  forwarded 
to  the  ports.    I  estimate  the  quantity  of  old  cotton  received,  to  have  been. 

In  the  Atlantic  Statea, 160.000  Ulos. 

Floriaa, 25,000    •* 

Mobile,. 35,0(10    ** 

KewOrleuiB, 90,000    " 

Making. ^ « :..^ £00,000    " 

and  reducing  that  crop  to  2,429,000  bales.  As  the  whole  of  the  seaFon  of  1848 
wa**,  froin  beginning  to  cud,  unprecedentcd'y  favorable,  we  may  put  that  down 
as  our  highent  probable  point  of  production  ;  at  all  events,  until  the  prices  per- 
niancntly  advance  to  fierures  inducing  a  return  to  investments  in  this  culture, 
instead  of  those  which  have  proved  so  profitable — manufactories,  railroads,  Ac. 
Louisiana  Texas  and  Florida,  are  daily  increasing  their  sugar  culture  upon  the 
sites  of  former  cotton  plantations,  and  even  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee, 
in  Alabama,  the  culture  has  commenced,  the  cane  ratooning  finely,  and  this 
year  we  have  received  consignments  from  several  planters,  of  this  article,  so 
rapidly  increasing  in  consumption.  I  have  devoted  much  space  to  this  very 
important  branch  of  the  subject,  which  I  am  in  hopes  will  not  diminish  our 
wiah  (o  carefully  examiue  the  nexL 
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nlr-    BaU$.  ' 


of  Liiofpool,  nwoiBpMijIog  thrft  olr-    BaU$. 
(lie  uninmptloD  of  cottan  In  Kunio,  a^lT/MO 
ilud  SUtH,  to  pOlBU  UL  lUlBdHl  In 
.•IB.™ __ IM.OOO 

Jlnnn, _". .'. Bn.OOO 

uul  Uaimi  EUtu  or. i,\W>iXO 

it  diligent 
nufaclufM 
.  ,  which  B^tablinhBa  a  f&ct  of  commanding  ImpurtBore, 
VMXueXy :  that  this  iinmtPDse  maiiurocture  via  the  ra^lt  uf  legilimite  ilemand, 
■nd  we  faarc  the  encuiiraziDg  aasurance,  thHt  white  the  bcautj.  convcnlenco  and 
ebeapness  ot  cotton  fnhrics  cmise  them  to  nwtU,  with  the  a««ll  of  civiliEntion. 
its  production  is  ounfiiicd  nithiu  a  limited  space,  and  can  nowhere  be  raised  in 
CMnpetilion  with  ounelTcs,  All  that  is  bomg  uiid  in  relation  [o  the  En^li^h 
Bunufitctnrera  influriiuin^  their  gnvernment  to  adopt  mc-uiircs  furcing  ilie  cul- 
tfTatjud  at  cotton  in  Indin,  &c.,  io  as  ridiculously  ignorant  aa  their  rn-olutiunn, 
last  fail,  were,  that  '■  cotton  wurtns  and  overrfows  were  humbugs  "  Tlieir 
gOTcriiiaent,  in  this  enlifjlitened  era,  will  adopt  uo  mea.iuro  agreeing  to  give 
one  pound  sterling  for  i«n  thillingo. 

Harins  causidumd  the  uxlent  61  this  crop  3ud  production,  and  llie  couEump- 
lioa  uf  the  post  J'car,  I  now  cotot-  to  the 

FRoarai^  or  fbkteb. 
Is  regarding  them,  the  supply  and  consumption  are  mainly  important,  but 
Ifaere  »id  kindred  dcpuiidonciej  which  exercise  graat  inHuence  over  ihem.  The 
■npplr  and  price  of  food,  the  abundance  or  scarcity  uf  money,  state  of  trade, 
■nd  the  political  condition  of  he  leading  goTernmeula,  ore  h>  be  carefully  ex- 
,  Mniued.  I  take  pleaiure  in  running  llimugh  these  with  ^ou.  Several  succcasiTe 
.  Sue  harvests,  the  abolilnin  of  the  duty  on  bread-ituffit  into  Qreat  Britain,  have 
together  eonlribuled  to  place  the  price  i^f  fnod  at  a  low  figure,  and  enaurtd  its 
MnCinued  aufGcieocy.  Money  is  not  only  abiiiidniit  and  inlcrciit  unusually  low, 
■ore  bullion  in  Uie  bnnk  of  England  and  bank  of  France'  than  was  ever 
'btfore  known,  but  the  prospect  is  decidedly  good  that  it  will  so  continu*. 
%rsd«  has  never  been  on  «o  large  «  Mule,  vtMe  active  and  on  so  lafe  a  basis. 


TIm  politteiil  condition  of  all  the  principal  govertitnenU  ii 

- — !^-,.-..>      --  -    .  -t  .  - -    - -hyiuEurupt 

France,  Huddenly 


miiivtng  and  eniiifaclorv  one.    Over  iivu  yearu  ago,  inonArchy  in  Europe  w 

- '    ^  -    '■'  ■         '        ■■-      ---•■-■    '    « "in 

ic^ 


In  Iheir  new  birth.    The  yearnings  aud  fund  dreams  of  the  people, 

•tantially  the  mo-tt  enltghiened  nation  ot  Europe,  have  been  accomplished — 

iMliied.    Having  pruned  off  much  that  was  monarchical  before,  the  trannition 

republic  wa^  »ut  violi^nt,  and  when  the  polls  were  opened  for  all  male 

sn*  over  twenty-one  years  of  aga  to  rote  fur  his  representatives  and  prefii- 

,  the;  enjoyed  it  with  as  much  order  as  if  they  had  oeen  alwaya  accustomed 

The  high  and  formidable  poailion  of  France  among  naciuoa  makes  th« 

ConaideratioD  of  what  she  will  or  may  do  of  profound  interest ;  and  having  ex- 

'wnined  the  subject  very  closely,  purinit  me  to  give  mv  humble  opinion  on  it. 

~      '  "        "  pofile.  frBQiiently  icitardle*-!  of  dulhirs  anil  cent-s,  I  And  her  peopk 

I^A  ^^ _.':..  .1.   : ..,, Ti ..> —  ^j  :__.H.-,i....    »i.!.i 


Etok,  elear  and  camtcL  in  their  peret>pLio'is.     Tlio  ^yi'teni'of  instruction,  which- 
ibeen  more  or  less  persevered  in  Kii,i'e  liic  I'>iig  and  brilliant  reign  of  LouU 
XlV,  in  llie  oeventvenlh  century,  las  inmriM-i-d  ui>  iinururenient  until  the  whole 


Hayful  and  pofii 

or  less  persevered'in  Kii,i'e  liic  I'>iig  and  brilliant  reign  of  Lou U 

ventvenlh  century,  liris  inipriM-i-d  on  iinprorenicnl  until  the  whole 

Mmoqihcre  uf  France  is  ciilii;ht<>nt.-<i.  and  lieiirc  the  Irvquent  aMertion,  that  the 

FMtwn  M«  ignorant  and  uiiatile  Ii>  apProclaU)  and  undersland  the  blessings  of 

eiril  liberty,  will,  on  px.imiimiion.  be  luund  entirely  wron^. 

0«unl«r  nsvolutions  have  been  n-hemeiitly  pr(«dicted  within  thirty  daya.  ever 
tiBoe  ws  reoeived  the  new,  of  the  revolution  of  Fobmary,  Iti4t^,  yet  over  two 
,9CWS  hire  elapwd  and  the  only  revolution  which  hat  tianspired,  has  been  the 
,%iufMo      ' ■■-     -      ■'■■■■■■ '  ■■■ '■'  '- '  "^ '^'■- 


_  .  of  a  written  eini-.tiliaion  and  Ihe  conipli-te  rormalion  of  the  republic. 
Vhe  intelligent  corre'pondeut  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  in  his  loat  leilcr 
'llJtIi  February,  from  London,  says:  "We  think  we  are  wamnted  in  anserting, 
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that  the  condition  of  France  is  improTing'  in  every  respecti  luid  in  oTeiy  claas  of 
people,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  agriculturists.  The  price  of  grain  is  fall- 
ing every  day."  ''With  these  exceptions,  th^ condition  of  France,  both  in  Paris 
1^  the  provinces,  is  admitted,  even  by' the  opposers  of  the  government,  to  be 
satisfactory/'  "  The  specie  in  the  bank  of  France  is  said  to  exceed  the  cur- 
rency." Further,  McCulloch,  in  his  Geographical  Dictionary,  in  the  last  para- 
graphs of  the  last  division  of  the  article  on  France,  when  he  is  considering  the 
probable  continuance  of  the  then  existing  order  of  things  under  Louis  Philippe, 
says:  "But  though  monarchy  should  be  subverted  in  France,  we  look  upon  it 
as  the  Dearest  possible  delusion  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  anything  like  a  re- 
petition of  the  enormities  and  outrages  that  accompanied  the  Vevolution  of  1789. 
Society  is  nuw  arranged  on  a  totally  new  basis ;  there  arc  few  or  no  abuses  to 
rectify;  the  people  are  not  sweating  from  the  oppression  of  a  host  of  feudal 
tyrants."  "  rrovided,  therefore,  thev  be  left  to  arrange  their  internal  affairs  as 
they  may  judge  best,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  other  European  nations  have 
little  to  fear  from  any  changes  that  may  take  place  in  the  form  of  government 
in  France.  At  present,  it  is  a  democracy  with  an  hereditary  head ;  the  only 
change  likely  to  happen,  is  to  a  democracy  with  an  elective  head."  Views  on 
so  important  a  subject,  so  sagaciously  expressed,  should  aid  rapidly  to  satisfy 
the  nervous  that  If^r^  can  be  no  reoolulioH  in  France.  To  abandon  the  privilege 
of  universal  suffrai^e  and  their  constitution,  cannot  be  feared  by  the  thoughtful 
and  intelligent.  Well,  as  to  the  progressing  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  all  the  other  leading  govenimeuts,  their  political  quiet,  dtc.,  not  a 
word  is  requisite. 

Ill  conclusion,  I  will  deduce,  from  the  foregoing,  that  cotton  will  advance 
largely  the  present  year,  and  maintain  a  high  price  anut/ier. 

BOet. 

I  have  shown  ft  U  not  probable  the  crop  of  the  United  States  will  exceed 1,900  000 

The  supply  in  Europe,  from  other  countries,  will  not  exceed.. 4dU,000 

2,350,000 
I  haTC  shown  that  the  consumption  of  1849,  waji S,189.00i) 

839,U0O 
Leaving  a  deficit  for  1850  of  839,000  bales,  or  largely  above  the  entire  fag-ends 
of  stocks  reported  everywhere. 

With  regard  to  the  supply  of  cotton,  Messrs.  Collmann  <&  Stolterfoht  remar|c« 
in  their  valuable  circular  of  25th  January — "  This  is  a  matter  of  gr^at  anxiety 
during  the  uncertainty  of  the  extent  of  the  crop  of  the  United  States.  Moderate 
estimates  fix  it  at  ..',1»0  OUO  bales  ;  while  others,  judging  from  the  large  receipts 
in  the  ports,  calculate  upon  nearer  2,400,000 -bales.  Even  assuming  the  largest 
figure,  Europe  could  nut  possibly  receive  more  than  1,800,000  bales,  after  the 
wants  of  the  United  States  are  supplied,  and  from  other  sources  we  could  at 
most,  with  the  help  of  high  prices,  receive  600,000,  which  would  barely  suffice 
for  a  reduced  consumption,  a<sumed  as  above,  without  trenching  on  the  moderate 
stocks  with  which  we  begin  the  year." 

Let  us  examine  the  chances  of  Europe  to  get  this  1,800,000.  We  have  by  the 
Prices  Current  of  yesterday,  Saturday,  March  23,  stocks  in  our  ports* 569,000 
hales ;  to  come  in,  say  25(l,»00  ;  making  820,000  bales.  By  this  Price  Current,  we 
have  exported  to  the  North,  net  422,000  bales,  and  the  North  will  require  178,000 
bales  more  for  her  consumption  ;  but,  putting  her  consumption  at  550,000  bales 
per  annum,  for  twenty-five  weeks  from  5th  March,  she  will  require  2&4,000 
bales.  However,  take  178  000  bales  from  the  820,0i)0  on  hand  and  to  come  ini 
and  612.000  remain  for  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  Continent.  Add  this 
642,000  bales  to  what  they  have  to-day  got,  say  Great  Britain  523  000,  and 
Fi*anci»,  Ac,  275,000,  and  Europe  will  together  get  1,440  000  bales,  instead  of  the 
1,800,000  bales,  wliich  Messrs.  C.  xfe  S.  eay  would  barely  Suffice  for  their  reduced 
consumption.  Do  the^e  figures  not  prove,  in  connection  with  all  the  favoring, 
concurring  causes  enumerated,  that  cotton  will  and  niu.st  advance?  I  do  not 
think  th.'re  can  be  a  question  as  to  the  result,  and  will  only  add,  with  regard  to 
prices  this  year,  ir/n.t  prieet  hae  b  e\.  From'  1795  to  18j5,  McCulloch's  Com- 
mercial Dictionary  reports  cotton  to  have  averaged,  in  Bo.ston,  over  20  cents  a 
ponnd. 

The  average  for  the  followinsT  years,  in  Mobile,  was,  as  reported  in  our  An- 
nual Prices  Currente,  for  1^33-*4,  \A%  to  iS^^c;  1834-'5, 17  @  17>^;  lti35-'6. 
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14  to  ID;  1836-7,  10?i  to  16;  1B37--3,  7!^' @  12)^  ;  1838-'9. 12JJ  to  lO.i^,  and, 
ID  lb -5,  it  aiJrau(Mid  in  3d  pence  a  pouod' 

That  price*  must  be  high  anolher  yetir.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ciiu sumption 
of  IM9  VBS  3,1911.01)11,  and  it  ig  iocreBsiiig  and  deatJQed  to  iocri^ase.  if  Urn  mtr 
material  can  be  had.  WiUiaut  calculatiug  fur  iucrciuc,  lut  its  alluw  tliat  tlie 
eoiuuniptioii  of 


And  hit  u.  H>  obU  I>  llH  loribli  niiv);  of  »t 

loiil>r  Uu 

c;r'/fu°,^sSCis»:;»i:~zzr:-. 

.._.  WW.UOB 

Supplj  r^om  iDdLm,  A^.... 


ir  highest  estimated  crop  fur  this  year,  and  possible 


leaTingan  insuffie 
cronHf  iH5:t-'l,i,f 

What  mual  be  iho  ro-ull  ?    High  prices. 

9.  THE  COTTON  CROP  OF  1850-'51. 
There  can  be  no  question  lliat  we  nre  to  have  nnother  short  *rop  of  cotton. 
On  almoHt  ererj  hniid,  B«ept,  perhiips,  in  Florida,  the  cry  is  raited  and  cannot 
be  called  into  doubt.  The  reBull  npnn  prices  rouat  bf  dc*ply  felt.  The  failure 
of  no  Buceeaaive  crops,  in  a  time  of  general  peace,  is  ao  event  which  will  hare 
Uie  taa«t  marked  iiiflncoce.  It  tatisfieH  un  of  the  truth  of  a  position  we  bave 
loag  held,  that  the  a  'rage  supply  of  this  staple  ia  limilcd,  and  has.  perhaps, 

already  reached  ita  height.    The  corollary  follows,  tliat  prices  must  -  ' —'' 

deal  higher, '  n  CAe  a  rragt,  llinu  they  have  done — ^e  cost  of  produc 


ft  great 


□  advi 


a  few  reports  from  tl 


Wa  wrile  this  paper  at  llio  close  of  J  ui.  _,  _  . 
planting State«,  relalinfj  to  tho  month  of  May: 

NotiTU  ALiBAHA.—lliere  is  a  general  apprehonsion  among  planters,  in  this 
•orliou  of  the  country,  aa  to  the  prospect*  of  the  present  cotton  crop.  There 
bare  been  such  frequent  and  hea*y  rains,  thnt  tlie  crops  in  tho  low  lauds  bare 
btten  flooded,  and  destroyed  in  some  instances,  and  Uiose  on  high  lands  have 
bww  greallj  Injured.  Cold  nights  and  winds  have  greatly  liitreaaed  the  iniiiry, 
Borao  planlont  express  the  opinion  that  they  lia«e  not  half  a  stand,  and  we  hare 
Ixiard  of  nolle  who  expect  to  make  a  full  crop. 

TniDKHta, — We  etill  liave  rainr  weather,  and  ti:e  accounts  from  our  planting 

utariur  ar«  most  unpropitous.    It  i' '       '  " 

Weather  now,  uot  more  than  half  oi 
tinuous  rains  and  chilling  atinoaphen 

Eound.  or  so  diseased  the  young  plant,  as  to  seltld  tl 
aodrrdt  arc  pluw  ng  up  again,  and  otliera  would  do  ao,  but  for  the  scarcity  of 
Med.    However,  our  planters  should  not  complain  very  bitterljr,  as  ihey  have 
iiol  had  a  really  short  crop  in  ten  or  twelve  yeara. 

Lat^iSMSA.— We  continue  to  hear  most  distressing  accounts  of  thp  offccta  of 
the  ovprduw.  By  a  genlleman,  recently  from  that  district  of  the  Slate,  we  learn 
that  Ihu  Tensas  and  Ouachita  rivers  are  both  orer  their  banks,  and  that  all  the 
neighboring  plautalioux  are  subniergi^.  In  Tensas  puUh.  of  which  he  spoke 
more  part  tea  larly,  he  said  ihu  deaiilatiun  was  very  gruat.  extending  to  the  de- 
•tmution  uf  the  crops  as  well  as  of  the  slock,  and  dcpriiing  many  plantations, 
qol  onljr  uf  all  shelter,  but  also  of  all  food  for  Uie  proprieture  and  their  liegoee. 
M._  _.._.  _i.  —TUinly  is  the  fact,  that  this  spring  u  the  wettest,  coldest  and 
ly  that  We  have  hud  for  manTyeara.  We  have  been  hoping 
ileas —   "  "'    '  — ' '-■ "  ' — ' "'"       "■"  — 


JDV  weather,  and  tl:e  accounts  from  our  plant    ^ 
It  is  thought,  that,  under  the  must  fsvurabU 
Liusloinary  crop  can  be  made.     Tlii 
e  rotted  most  of  the  aeeil  i 
fl  the  mailer  for 


IDoat  backward  of         _„._, 

and  expecting,  fur  pleasant,  wttlrd  spring  weatlier,  fur  man}-  wi*kt.     Hi 


re  bivii  dooms  to  cooLiuunl  dJsnppuiiitincnt.  In  conseq^ueiiceof  the  weather, 
luy  planters  have  had  to  plant  Iheir  coituii  the  sccund  unie.  Corn  is  small 
d  dum  notlouk  well.  It  is  luu  early  to  pn^lict  anything  aboui  what  the  crop 
.-  1 ^   r_ii       117- 1.. :i._.  1. i    .t"- _. .    ;.   .I.,ll  •nri 
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DEPIRTIENT  OF  lANUFACTDRES  AND  COIIESCE. 

1.  SOUTHERN  FACTORIES. 

The  number  of  cotton  factories  in  four  of  the  southern  States  is  as  follows: 

No.  of  fatiUrriu.  No.  qfipindUs.  Capital  employed.  BaUt  cot.  connoMfL 

Tennewiee, ^ 30  S6,000  $10o,aO  12,000 

Alabama, 11  1C,962  60ii,0C0  6,(100 

Qvorida, 36  6I»140  121,(C0  2T,WI0 

South  Carolina, 16  36,600  l,000,OoO  16,000 

2.  COTTON  FACTORIES  IN  ALABAMA. 

We  were  shown  last  week  some  samples  of  cottonades.  ginghams,  checks  and 
osnaburgs,  colored  and  plain,  made  at  the  factory  in  Huiitsviile,  which,  for 
quality  and  durability,  would  compare  with  similar  goods  made  in  the  maou- 
factunng  towns  of  the  North  The  colored  goods  were  excellent,  and,  were  we 
not  assured  to  the  contrary,  we  sliould  have  pronounced  them  eastern  eoods. 
The  fectory  at  Florence  is  doing  a  thrifty  business.  It  works  forty-six  looms 
turning  16 JO  spindles,  and  produces  hO,OUO  yards  of  cloth  per  weeK.  Besides 
this  large  amount  of  cloth,  it  manufactures,  also,  6,0lK)  dozen  of  thread  per 
week.  The  weekly  consumption  of  cotton  is  about  6,000  pounds,  averagmg 
750  bales  of  cotton  per  year.  As  an  instance  of  the  pro  perity  of  factories  iu 
this  region,  a  new  one  is  about  being  established  on  the  same  stream,  on  the 
opposite  side,  which  it  is  calculated  will  consume  40  bales  of  cotton  per  week. 
The  factory  in  this  city  is  about  increasing  the  number  of  looms.  At  this  time 
it  works  only  fbrty,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  manufacturing  the  four  qual- 
ities of  goods.  In  a  few  weeks  the  present  number  of  looms  will  be  increased 
to  seventy -two.  The  cloths  made  at  this  factory  are  in  high  repute  and  meet 
with  ready  sales. 

3.  LIST  OF  COTTON  FACTORIES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 

Bell  factory,  in  Madison  county, 2,/>00  spindles. 

Florence  factory,  in  Lauderdale  county, 2,000  ** 

Decatur  factory,  in  Lawrence  county, 1,000  " 

Tuscaloosa  factory,  in  Bibb  county, 1,800  '* 

Clement's  fjictory,  in  Bibb  county, 500  •' 

Fish-pond  factory,  in  Tallapoosa  county, 600  " 

Tallassee        •'               "                    ^ I,0n0  " 

Bradford's  factorjr  in  Coosa  county, 600  " 

Warrior  factory,  in  Tuscaloosa  county, 1,000 

Prattville  factory,  in  Autauga  county, -',68 1 

Autaugaville  •*                "               "     3,  80 

Mobile  factory,  in  Mobile  county 3,000 

The  machinery  of  the  Mobile  factory  has  been  contracted  for,  I  understand, 
and  that  of  Autaugaville  is  now  in  the  mill.  B.  P. 

4.  ANOTHER  COTTON  FACTORY. 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  in  Rpeaking  of  the  satisfactory  results  attending  the 
working  of  the  present  Charleston  cotton  mill,  of  which  Gen.  C.  T.  James  was 
the  engineer,  thus  alludes  to  a  new  one  in  contemplation  in  that  city: 

"  We  learn  with  m>ch  satisfaction,  that  his  hichly  liberal  offer  to  subscribe 
for  half  tlie  stock  of  a  $300,000  cotton  mill,  will  insure,  at  an  early  day,  the 
erection  of  a  factory  in  our  city  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  which  will  compare 
fkvorabl^  in  style,  finish  and  product,  with  any  ever  built  in  this  country  or 
Oreat  Britain.  The  remarkably  practical  genius  of  Gen.  James,  his  wide  expe- 
rience in  all  that  concerns  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  his  careful  study  of  all 
tlie  questions  connected  with  its  successful  introduction  into  the  southern  States, 
eive  great  value  and  interest  to  the  conviction  he  has  expressed,  and  so  strongly 
backed,  in  favor  of  the  adaptation  of  Charleston  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
great  department  of  industry  on  an  extennive  scale.  The  extent  to  which  he 
desires  to  identify  himself  with  our  manufactures  is  most  gratifying  proof  of  his 


ti 
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B  settling  Ibc  question 
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5,  MORE  FACTORIES. 
'  The  Atlanta  Intelligencer  siiys:  "We  understand   that  the  mannfiicturmg 
oompany  at  Riuwtll,  iu  Oubb-CQUuly,  liBve  Toccntly  laid   the  fuuudaliou   uF  a 
new  factory  near  the  aite  of  the  one  now  in  operation.    The   new  factory  ia  to 
ran  5.0UU  npindles,  and  the  biiildiug  material  are  nearly  ail  iu  readiue.is. 

'  Ve  lean)  alao,  that  tiov.  McDonald  has  jutt  completed  a  new  factory  in 
Campbell  eounty,  to  run  S.UUO  upiudlea.    Thus  the  work  goes  bravely  on." 

6.  AUGUSTA— SOUTBEBN  MANUFACTURES. 

We  have  hcretoforo  notiEcd  the  varlnna  improvements  whioh  have  been  made  i 
in  our  city  recently,  in  the  ittannrncturLU^  line,  such  a^one  of  the  moat  pro  G  table 
cotton  faetories  in  the  Uiiiun.  two  flour  mills  that  will  bear  a  eomparieon  wiih 
My  in  Kew  York,  a  niHchiiieshup.aburket  and  barrel  Meain  frtctory,  two  foitnd- 
«ries.  Ac.  We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  aninjunciiig  a  new  britncL  of  indiiatry 
in  the  Son  I  h,  and  in  our  city,  which,  from  prmeiit  appearances,  promisea  to 
yield  a  good  profll  to  its  enterpriBineprujecior. 

Those  wholinvD  visited  the  city  wifl  recollect  the  buildinghnown  ae  the  Augus- 
!•  theater.  TheHpiritof  improvement  hiia  couvtrled  it  to  another  and  miAvi 
JproStable  uae  The  ground  flour  has  been  oonverlvd  into  a  bniwcry,  and  the 
Moond  story  inlo  one  uf  the  handaotneet  and  beet  arraii^d  concurt  rooms  in 
.1.-0  ......      rwi u  occupies  the  whole  space  of  the  boilding.  witiiout  pillar 


the  South. 


p<Mt  to  interrupt  the  t 


The  low  I 


md  has  on  arched  roof  full  twenty  feet  in  height, 
e  lower  part,  with  an  adjoiaing  building  jnut  erected,  is  the  breweiy.  Itsen- 
lerprising  proprietor,  Mr.  Martin  Frederick,  invited  ua  yeaterdav  to  inspect  ita 
interior  arrangements  and  telt  the  quality  of  bis  brewing  He  h,aa  twoaamplea 
«n  t«p,  one  for  aliiprnent,  the  other  for  irumedjate  use.  We  tasted  at  both,  and 
feel  00  hesitancy  iu  pronouucjng  hi^beer  equal  to  ajiy  brought  from  the  North, 
mdhave  uoduubt,when  he  gets  well  to  work,  he  w  til  be  able  to  produce  ou  ar- 
tiole  altogether  superior. 

Thin  brewery  will  be  a  great  accommodation  to  the  surrounding  country,  fur 
not  only  will  purchasers  be  enabled  to  get  a  fresh  nnd  good  article,  but  at  a 
auch  le#iB  price  tlian  that  from  the  North  ccnnmands.  Mr.  Frederick  will  ba 
able  to  furnish  bis  beer  at  six  dollars,  if  the  barri'l  is  returned,  and  his  entab- 
liahmvDt,  at  present,  is  capable  uf  lurning  out  two  hundred  barrels  per  weidc. 

The  ladies  will  also  Snd  thii  brewery  coiiveniunt :  Ibr,  when  in  want  of  that 
neceaiiLry  article,  yeast,  they  can  always  ubiaiu  a  supply  by  beuiiing  for  it. 

7.  COLEMAN'S  GRANITE  FLOUR  MILL,  AUGUSTA. 
We  are  pleased  to  notice  the  final  completion,  after  many  delays,  of  this  dil- 
nble  and  elegant  Blrnctiire.  It  is  now  onw  of  tue  most  perfect  establishmeiiW 
rf  the  kind  ill  the  United  Stales,  and"will  stajid,  for  avos,  a  monument  of  Au- 
puu  enterprise,  and  of  architectural  and  mechanical  skill.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  granite,  brought  from  the  head  of  the  canal,  and  is  a  solid  and  showy  edifice. 
So  expense  has  been  spared  iu  it«  interior  structare  and  arrangements,  to  make 
it  do  good  work.    The  machinery  is  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  and  moTca  like 

The  small  eastings  are  from  Ae  excellent  foundry  of  Messrs.  t<ee«on  A  Tilkey. 
of  this  city,  and  are  said  I0  be  equal  to  any  that  ore  brought  from  any  quarter. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  flour  turned  out  by  this  mill,  nnd  wa 
ate  prepared  to  pronounce  it  a  beautiful  article.equal  to  the  l)«t  brands  brought 
into  this  market. 

We  eaii  now  sav,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  Angusta  can  furnish,  from  her 
two  merchant  mills — iliat  of  J.  L.  Coleman  ±  Co.,  and  that  of  Cuuningbaui  A 
liuLon — aa  guod  Sour  as  any  other  city  in  Ihu  Uuitcd  Slates. 


i 


a  EXTORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
The  Liverpool  and  Mnnclie-ilcr  journul«  have  been,  for  Fome  t.'mi 
•emting  trade,  iu  tlie  munufocturmg  dislrictd,  to  be  iu  a  depressed  c> 
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the  weekly  deliveries  of  cotton  to  the  trade  had  materialljr  deoreised,  and  thai 
many  of  tlie  mills  were  soon  to  commence  workine  short  time. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  prepare  the  following  table  from  official  retnUM 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  ftir  the  nrst  quarter  of  the  year  1650,  with  a  comparison 
for  1849,  which  are  as  follows : 

Mmmn  of  Britiah  and  Irish  prodnee  and  mannlketnreii,  fhmi  the  United  Kingdom,  hi  ttM  three 
months  ending  6th  April,  1860,  compared  with  thoee  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  jretf 

1349.  18B«. 

Oetton  piece  froodm ^  £4,442,478  4^0,648 

•*      lace  and  patent  net, 118,943  144,032 

**     thread  for  sewing, 92.070  1G0,29 

«      storkinfTK 20,135  21,668 

•«      of  all  other  descriptions, 116,710  67,971 

"      yam, „ --    1,389,676  1,226,100 

Total  oottongoods, 6,180,011  6,450,019 

Linen  goods  and  yam, 945,037  1,137,010 

8Uk       **                «      and  twist, 187,431  284,9it 

Woolen"                "     - 1,607,211  2,066,968 

Wool,  raw,  sheep*s  and  lambs', 94,148  114^379 

Millinery  and  babcrdaKhery 250.347  861,980 

Leather,  manufactured  and  unmanuftctnred, 105,256  144|89S 

Metals,  Tix.:  iron,  pig, 67,706  67,9^8 

«     bar,  bolt  and  rod, 465.341  0e0,881 

*<      wire  and  cast 42,167  69,887 

«      wrought,  of  aU  sorts, 296,006  8Sd,940 

steel,  unwrought, 76,319  82,422 

copper,  in  pigs  and  manufactured, «. 889,240  424,601 

brass,  of  Ul  sorto, 25,412  28,882 

lead, „  44,946  66,812 

tin,  unwrought  and  in  tin  plates, »  189.437  267,699 

Hardware  and  cutlery, 443,123  691,211 

M^Mbint'ry  of  all  kinds, 78,048  182,407 

Beer  and  ale, 130,902  144,828 

Candles  and  soap, 58,103  76,961 

Coals  and  calm, 263,208  222.087 

C>rdageand  cables, «. 35,706  46,807 

Ffth 24,825  24,481 

Oil!  and  colors, - 126,923  l(i3,788 

Stationery, ~ 62.081  86,684 

Sugar,  refined, 103,330  00,724 

Butter  and  cheese, 47,855  49.60S 

Soda, 72,426  80,274 

Glass 57,462  70,942 

Karthen  ware, 197.060  290,188 

Salt, «  56,709  60,160 

Tbtal  declared  ralue, £12,822,033  £14,666,158 

Increase,  for  three  months,  over  1849, 1,833,120 

By  the  above  fibres  it  appears,  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of 
exportH,  for  the  nnjt  quarter  of  lh50,  of  nearly  two  millions  pounds  sterling. 
This  increase,  too,  on  almost  every  article  of  British  manufacture,  does  not  con- 
firm that  duil  fLtenf  trade,  the  cotton  circulars,  received  by  each  steamer,  would 
have  us  believe.  14  either  do  we  think  the  quantity  or  tu^ue  of  foods  retained 
fi)r  home  consumption  has  bet^n  dimini^fhed,  or  that  the  iuternal  trade  of  th,e 
kingdom  ban  fallen  off.  The  fact  is  apparent,  that  cheap  food  and  steady  em- 
ployment, thus  far.  this  year,  mu^t  have  given  the  working  classes  the  ability  to 
tncreate,  and  not  decrease,  their  consumption  of  the  coarser  fabrics,  notwith- 
standing the  advance  in  price,  caused  by  the  higher  rates  demanded  for  the  raw 
material. — yV.  JT.  Courier  and  Kuquircr. 


9.  UNITED  STATES  COMMERCE. 

Domestic  esjmrU.  Ibrefgn  tarporU.  Trial  earparU. 

1021, $43,671,894  $21»802,488  $64,974,382 

1822, „...    40,784  079  22,.!86,20J              72,160,281 

18J3, 47.165,408  27,543,722              74,699,0C0 

1824, 60,f4v»UHlO  25,337,167              75,980,067 

I91,360,fa81  96,/U»,i09  287,81*0,360 


lUal  imports. 

$62.5^5,724 
82,241,641 
77.579,267 
80,549,007 

yoaoftft  680 


Vbich  i«  about  piglit  per  cent,  on  tlic  totnl  value  of  exports  durlag  the  same 
period.  And  Lliia  vxcem  nil  oeuurred  priur  M  Uie  jrear  1040,  ta  appcani  from 
vhat  folio «d : 

■  ii,ui,im  ^.„ 

-....-    ir,M&,3n        ..»„_ 
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illTEMAI  IIPR0T1IEIIT8. 

I.  ALABAMA  AND  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 

We  have  received,  from  Lewis  Troost,  Esq.,  chief  engineer  of  thd  above  m3- 
road,  a  pamphlet  ooutaining  a  copy  of  a  letter  by  him  to  the  President  of  dw 
above  road,  illustrated  by  a  map,  jg^ivingthe  results  of  a  reconnoissance  of  dbs 
proposed  route,  together  witli  various  statistics  showing  the  resources  of  the 
country  penetrated  by  it,  together  with  estimates  of  business  which  the  road 
will  command,  not  only  from  the  country  along  its  line,  but  also  from  its  con- 
nection with  other  lines  of  intercommunication. 

The  proposed  route  of  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  railroad  is  as  fol- 
lows: Commencing  at  Selma,  the  route  passes  through  portions  of  the  counUet 
of  Dallas,  Perry  and  Bibb,  to  Montevallo,  in  Shelby  county;  thence  it  diverges 
ziorth-e&stwardly,  through  Shelby  and  Talladega  counties  to  Talladega  town; 
thence  it  continues,  through  the  counties  of  Talladega  and  Benton,  to  Gadsden* 
in  Glierokee  county.  Here  it  is  propoi^ed  to  connect  with  the  Tennessee  and 
Coosa  railroad,  chartered  to  extend  from  Qadsdeu  to  Gunter*s  Landing,  on  the 
Tennessee  river. 

About  twenty-six  miles  of  the  line— Kiommencing  at  Selma  and  running  through 
the  valley  of  tfeach  Creek,  thence  across  the  dividing  rid^e,  between  Beach  and 
Mulberry  creeks,  into  Mulberry  creek  valley — ^were  graded  in  .1837,  and  will  re- 
quire but  little  additional  worx  to  place  them  in  condition  to  receive  the  super* 
structure.  From  the  termination  et  the  graded  part  of  the  line  on  to  MontevaUot 
Talladega  and  Gadsden,  the  country  presents  several  practicable  lines,  throng 
a  series  of  well-directed  valleys,  affording  excellent  routes  for  your  railroad. 
At  this  date,  we  have  traced  two  lines  through  from  Selma  to  Gadsden,  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you,  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  a  chap  and 
effective  railway,  toiVi  a  nianmum' grade  of  forlif  feet  to  the  mile,  a<K:endin|f 
south,  the  direction  in  which  the  greatest  amount  ef  freight  is  to  be  transporte£ 

Timber,  of  the  best  kind,  for  the  whole  distance,  and  excellent  bufldin^  stone 
for  three-fourths  the  route,  are  abundant,  and  the  soil,  along  the  whole  Iine»  if 
unexceptionable  for  road  making. 

From  Gadsden  to  Gunter's  Landing,  a  survey  for  a  railroad  was  made,  in  18iS, 
by  Spencer  Brown,  Esq.,  civil  engineer.    The  results  of  this  survey  are  known^e 

The  valleys  intervening  between  the  mountain  ranees  of  north  Alabama  olfiir 
■eveml  very  practicable  routes  for  connecting  your  railroad  with  the  (Jeoiviaand 
South  Carolina  railroads,  and  with  the  Middle  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia 
railroads.    The  two  most  obvious  connections  are — 

1.  By  Jacksonville  to  Rome,  in  G^rgia,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Georgia 
railroads. 

2.  From  a  point  near  Gadsden,  up  the  valley  of  Wills  creek,  to  Chattanooga, 
at  the  iunction  of  the  Georgia  railroads  witli  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
railroad. 

Both  of  these  connections  are  easy  of  construction,  and  their  relative  merits 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  thorough  examination  of  the  different  routes,  and 
a  proper  consideration  of  the  relative  advantages  to  be  derived  by  your  railroad 
and  by  the  country  interested  in  it.  One  or  the  other,  or  both,  of  these  connec- 
tions must  inevitably  follow  the  construction  of  your  railroad,  thus  completing 
the  union  of  the  Gutf  of  Mexico  with  the  great  railway  improvements  of  Geoigia, 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

The  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  railroad  is  emphatically  a  State  and  a  nil* 
tional  enterprite. 

The  State  of  Alabama. embraces,  within  its  limits,  an  area  of  about  50^275 
square  miles.  The  Tennessee  river  runs  through  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
from  its  north-east  to  its  north-west  corner.  South  of  the  Tennessee  river  a 
mountain  range,  being  the  southern  extremity  of  the  great  Appalachian  chain, 
extends  nearly  parallel  with  the  river,  from  the  east  to  the  west  boundary  of  the 

•  The  Tenneisee  and  Ooom  RiUlroad  GompMiy  wlU  be  org»uised  ahortly;  and,  by  rirtue  of  an 
ftct  pnawd  at  the  last  senion  of  the  legiilatunf,  it  will  be  ineorporated  with  the  Alabama  sad 
Tbnneeiee  Riter  Railroad  Oompaay.  Thofl  the  ont  re  route,  firom  the  Alabama  to  the  Tennomt 
river,  wUi  be  under  one  oompaBj  and  ondar  one  direction. 
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•  ■BUIe.  The  watpin  rising  in 
the  middle  Riid  <-oulheni  iwc 
Cib«wba,  W«rrior 


I.  The  uorthem  division — ha.ring  an  urea  of  T.355  square  milcn,  north  uf  the 

IboDntaJn  rang*,  deprived  uf  a  natural  comiiiuiiicatiuti  ivitli  llic  iniddte  and 

nulheni  division*,  and  having  accesB  lo  a  marki-l,  fur  a  pan  of  the  year  uiily, 

.  bj  a  tedious  and  daiigKrous  iiavigaUon  uf  from  l,4[iU  to  1,SU0  miles,  lij  [he  Ten - 

■ewae,  Ohio  and  Hiuissippi  rivers. 

9.  The  middle  division— having  an  nreu  of  SS.nno  fqnare  miles,  soalh  of  the 
Boonuin  ranve  eitciiding  to  the  paralkl  uf  32"  ItO'  north  Ixtilude,  at  \be  head 
of  the  navigsbte  Taterd  of  the  buy  of  Mobile,  and  dependent  on  flalbuats  and 
■pOD  Vagoua,  ovei  badly  graded  earth  roads,  a«  the  uiuuua  uf  LrauaporLatiOD  (or 
its  pniductions. 

3  TliL'  soutbern  division — baviog  an  area  of  31,030  square  milea,  exlendine 
to  the  M>athen)  tioiiiidary  of  the  Slate  and  to  lirn  Qulf  of  Mexico,  and  draiiiM 
if  aHj'tetD  ofrlvvra  iinsurpa^wd  in  navigable  utility. 

Welhu-i  Jierceivn  that,  of  the  Slate  of  Alabama,  a  iteTonth  port  is — conimer- 
ciallj,  Hud.  thurefore.  socially  and  polilically — a  distinct  member  of  the  Stale, 
Cotnpcllod,  by  natural  barriers,  tu  trade  and  identify  itself,  in  iutene^t.  withuth- 
•r  SiatM  and  camiaunitiM :  and  that  ovi'r  one  iliiriT  part  uf  the  Slate  has  onl/ ■ 
temporary,  uncertain  and  expcoiiive  outlet  fur  its  productions  and  communiea- 
tioD  wiLh  its  seaport. 

All  enterprise,  therefore,  vhich,  like  yoMV  railroad,  commences  at  the  north' 
n  liioil  of  that  division  of  the  State  open  to  a  free  and  uninterrupted  nnviga- 
lion  to  the  Qulf  of  Hiiiico;  which  pasae't  through  and  couuects  tbuite  divi>iionB 
of  the  State  deprived  of  an  outlet  for  their  productions;  vhich  unites  all  of 
them  bj  bond i  of  interat;  irhieh  affirdt  the  safudt,  matt  certain  and  cspable 
Kcaus  of  tranUt  aurl  trau*port.  and  which  vill  develop  rich  and  incalculable 
mineral  nHources  mu*t  be,  emphatically,  a  great  Slate  work. 

it  is  a  natioual  enlerpriu.  Take  a  map  oT  the  United  States — trace  the  con- 
nections which  it  will  make  by  its  proposed  branch  with  the  railroads  now  com- 
pleted and  in  conUjinplation,  and  with  rivers— and  yuu  will  ob^tVK.  that  it  con- 
nects liie  Uulf  uf  Mexico  with  the  south  Atlantic,  middlu,  western  and  north 
Atlantic  States. 

Let  114  liow  turn  our  attention  from  these  general  considerations  to  the  pros- 
pects o(  yniir  railroad,  as  an  inveatinenl  fur  capital,  and  U>  the  nSccla  which 
will  be  accomplished  by  its  cnnatructiun. 

The  succe^  uf  a  railroad  is  proportionate  to  its  capacity  fur  tran<:prirt,  and  ta 
Ihe  quantity  of  freight,  and  number  of  pasuiogcrs,  which  it  cau  ubtoin  tu  trani- 

The  capacity  of  it  railroad  for  tran'poTt  depends  on  ila  ascending  grades,  or 
ittelinatiuus,  which  it  has  to  overcome,  ila  curvature,  and  ile  uuuothneas  and 


coDnlry.  and  ihu  latter  by  the  plan  ai , 

The  quantity  uffmighi,  and  the  number  of  pa-incngeri,  depend  on  the  extent. 
popalation  and  nruduotivu  character,  mineral  and  agricultural,  of  the  country 
traversed  and  placed '"  ■    -•      . ..  .i     -  n-     i 


The  roiile  Iravurte^  a  Ibrlile  nnd  well-settlL-d  agricultural  c< 
five  mile*  from  3elm,->;  thence  it  paiues  over  a  tiaiidv.  clay  : 
CDvered  with  long-leave'd  yellow  pine,  for  twenty  n 


piierally  is  capable  of  snpp'irtine  a  good  populatior.. 

The  coimtiej  of  Talladnga  and  Benton  are  equal  to  any  in  the  State,  a>  re- 
gird'i  aiil.  wealth.  hpBllh.and  cnp^ieitjfor  supporting  aden^e  pnpulaliun.  They 
are  settliil  by  a  thrivini;,  indii>triuux.  independent  and  intelligent  people.  The 
■oil  ■■  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  wheat  and  com  The  coimtry 
it  well  wuterrd,  ahnnnding  in  streams  afTardiuir  ample  water  power  for  nianu- 
l^onn;  aad,  in  fact,  it  combines  advantages  fur  suxlAiuiog  a  dense,  industrial 
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and  manufactaring  population,  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  coaniry  in  the 

or  elsewhere.  .— 

Owing  to  the  obstmctions  in  the  Coosa  river,  the  planters  of  this  section  ali 
compelled  to  wagon  their  produce  to  Wetunipka,  a  distance  of  from  60  to  90 
miles;  or  to  the  Coosa  river,  above  the  shoals,  at  the  mouth  of  Canoe  creeks  a 
distauce  of  from  20  to  60  miles,  where  it  is  transported,  up  stream,  160  miles,  to 
Rome,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Qeorgia  railroads  ;  thence  it  is  carried,  near- 
ly 400  miles,  on  railroads,  to  Charleston  or  Savannah.  By  this' latter  outlet,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  middle,  eastern  and  north  eastern  counties 
of  Alabama,  is  diverted  from  Mobile,  notwithstandinjer  the  frequent  hhifting  and 
handling  of  freight,  and  the  long  distance  of  railroad  transport,  required.  Of 
the  article  of  cotton,  it  is  stated,  that  from  8,000  to  10,000  bales,  at  the  high  rate 
of  66  cents  per  100  fts.,  equivalent  to  $4  30  per  bale,  are  annually  sent  from 
tiiis  section  to  a  market  by  this  channel.  This  fact,  in  the  course  of  trade,  so 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  Mobile,  and  of  the  State  at  large,  shows,  amonjj^  oth- 
er things,  the  great  change  in  its  natural  direction,  which  can  be  accomplished 
by  railroads,  on  account  of  their  safety,  certainty  and  dispatch. 

From  Benton  county  to  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  river,  the  soil  of  the  high 
lands  is  thin  and  generally  poor,  but  the  valleys  are  fertile  and  very  thickly  set- 
tled by  small  farmers,  who  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and  in  tne  receipt  of 
small  profits,  owing  to  their  isolated  position  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  their 
produce  to  market,  most  of  which  passes  up  the  Coosa  and  Tennessee  rivers  to 
me  Qeorgia  railroads. 

The  mountain  table  land  of  this  section  affords  extensive  ranges  for  cattle 
and  sheep,  a  considerable  number  of  the  former  of  which  are  driven  to  south 
Alabama. 

The  valley  of  the  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  agricultural  sections 
of  Alabama.  Being  one  of  the  earliest  settled  districts  of  the  State,  it  is  now 
the  center  of  wealth,  hospitality  and  refinement,  and  the  abode  of  a  fixed,  per- 
manent population.  The  lands  are  rich,  and,  by  the  present  mode  of  culture, 
inexhaustible.  Almost  the  whole  extent  of  tillable  land  is  placed  in  requisition 
and  covered  with  thriving,  well-cultivated  farms  and  fat  stock. 

Until  within  the  last  year,  the  course  of  trade  of  the  Tennessee  valley  was 
down  stream,  by  the  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  to  New  Orleans; 
but,  since  the  opening  of  the  Georgia  railroads  to  the  Tennessee  river,  a  consid- 
erable proportion,  particularly  of  the  cotton,  has  changed  its  direction,  up  stream, 
to  Chattanooga,  from  whence  it  is  transported,  by  railroads,  to  the  south  Atlan- 
tic ports. 

Gunter's  landing,  the  terminus  of  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  railroad, 
bein^  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  being  central  to  all 
that  part  of  north  Alabama  north  of  the  river,  above  the  Muscle  Shoals,  is  the 
most  advantageous  point  of  shipment  to  the  Gulf.  It  is  62  miles  above  the  head 
of  the  Mui^cle  Shoals,  50  miles  above  Decatur,  the  terminus  of  the  Decatur  and 
Tuscuinbia  railroad,  30  miles  above  Whitesburg,  which  is  10  miles  south  of 
Huntsville,  and  about  32  miles  from  Huntsvillc  by  a  practicable  railroad  route. 

There  are  now  produced  in  north  Alabama,  above  the  Mu.scle  Shoals,  about 
60,000  bales  of  cotton. 

By  inspecting  the  map  of  the  United  States  accompanying  this  letter,  it  will 
be  perceived,  that  the  location  of  your  railway  is  an  admirable  one  to  command  . 
an  immense  through  trade  and  travel. 

It  is  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  railroads  now  constructing  and  projected,  on 
the  most  direct,  shortest  and  most  expeditious  route  which  can  lx»  selected,  to 
connect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  middle  and  north-eastern  Atlantic  States — 
a  route  which  will  present  one  continuous  line  of  railroads,  passing  through  the 
most  healthy  and  picturesque  sections  of  the  Union. 

This  great  chain  of  railroads  may  be  said  to  commence  at  Portland,  in  the 
State  of  Maine  ;  thence  to  extend  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  Baltimore, 
and  to  Winchester,  Virginia.  Up  to  this  town,  the  line  of  railroads,  with  short 
gaps  of  steamboat  travel,  is  now  completed  ;  thence  to  Stanton  and  to  Abing- 
ton,  throuj^h  the  great  valley  of  Virginia,  and  on  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  a  part  of 
the  route  is  under  contract.  From  Knoxville  to  the  Georgia  railroads,  the  con- 
nection, by  railway,  will  soon  be  completed.  From  the  Georgia  roads,  the  con- 
nection with  your  railroad,  either  from  Rome  or  Chattanooga,  will  naturally  fol- 
low the  completion  of  your  enterprise.    Indeed,  it  may  be  anticipated — charters 


w~ 
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^^B^ng  been  nhtalniM]  at  the  Isst  session;  of  the  legislatures  of  GenTgia  i 

I^Hnis,  fur  a  railrood  from  Jacksonville,  in  Benton  coantj.  to  -Rume.  ~~ 

^fciol  further  BouCh,  un  the  Oeoc^in  State  rosd  ns  may  be  fouciij  n 


The  Cooaa  river  Is  naTiga'le  for  8ma.ll  steamboats  ISO  miles,  from  Home  to 
_  « iDoutA  of  Canoe  creek,  a  fe'v  miles  b«lo«  OadHdea.  I  have  been  iufurmed, 
by  an  eiperiGnceti  captain,  now  ninniDR  a  steamboat  on  this  part  of  the  river, 
,Siat,  b;  an  expenditure  of  a  Hmalt  sum  of  monej'  to  remove  a  few  Toeka  in  the 
dunnel  below  Rome,  boatx  drawing  DO  loehes  might  pi;  the  renr  through  i  as 
11  h,  he  slAlM  the  draiijjht  of  water,  for  soveti  and  eight  months  iu  thu  jear,  la 
V  from  Gve  to  ail  feet.  The  Tennessee  river  affords  euod  iiavivalion  foramaU 
jiMiiibaBta  throughout  the  yr-xc,  from  the  crossing  of  the  Noshvine  and  Chatta- 
KMga  railroad,  to  the  head  of  the  Muscle  ShoaU. 
_.  At  Selma  we  have  an  excellent  steamboat  nnvigiitioQ,  at  kll  sensons  of  the 
'%HT,  to  the  Qnlf  of  Mexico.  The  AUb»ma  river  is  particularly  free  from  Hnogs 
aad  othvr  ob^tructioiu,  ajid  m  eomiidcred  one  of  the  safest  rivers  fur  Hteauiboala 
iIR  the  tJuiua. 

Tha  OeoTdCta  and  South  Carolina  railroads  plac«  your  railroad  in  cnrnmunica- 
'tfen  with  tlw  south  Atlantic  States,  while  the  Naihville  and  Challunooga  rail- 
;||>advill  councct  it  witt;  middle  Tennessee,  and.  evpntuatly,  with  Kentucky 
,  tnd  the  Western  States,  by  the  propO'>od  tiiie.i  to  Buoder^n,  Kctitueky,  and  to 
'^BEinnati.  From  CiucinDBti.  the  railroad  line  is  now  coniplsted  to  Lake  Eris. 
A  line  is  proposed  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Srie ;  this,  with  the  New  fork 
Itsaji,  cvmplel«s  another  veir  remarkable  eomiHunication  between  jour  road 
lad  the  Dorth-enstern  cities,  throujjh  the  western  and  northern  Siotni. 

feIt  will  be  seen,  by  in^puclion  orihe  niap.  that  it  is  evidently  llio  interest  of 
uuuvillH.  and,  in  fiict,  of  all  that  part  of  north  Alabama  east  of  the  Muaela 
lAlls  and  north  of  the  Tenneuee  river,  to  direct  their  efforts  for  a  connection 
Mththe  Alabama  and  Tunnu49ee  Kiver  railroad,  fur  all  the  purposes  of  trade  ts 
■Saw  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  to  the  Gulf  of  JUexico. 

^  Skving  of  distance  and  time,  cclerily.  snfely  nnd  certainty  of  movement,  are 
Aa  gniml  desiderata  uf  the  active,  energetic  people  of  our  country  ;  and  that 
4be  of  improvement,  which  oomliiaes  these  es!ielttllll  requisites,  will  command 

following  table  of  cornpamlive  distance  will  illuatnile  the  advantiges  of 

road.    'I'hc  distances  ore  obtained  from  thu  pnbllihed  accounts  of  disi«Dces 

railroad  and  steamboat  travel,  and  by  measuring  distances  on  the  lunp,  on 

mpletcd,  and  allow  lug  an  iucrcase  duetotheaelectioiiur  a  proper 


Igrra: 


D  MeMlr.  vis  RIehraond,  WllmlnKtsn,  Cbsrlutoo,  AUsots,  Weft  Folot,  Mvotgom- 

•TT  ud  jUalHuiu  rim 1,8tB 

•vVwh  Id  Mobil*.  tIji(UBanut«, IMft 

■■    -     llotll.,ri»»m.r™i« I.4;« 

vamsIouu■.../.\\\\v^v//^\y^\v/.\\\ll'.vs^v/^v^v.'.'.'.'v.',  uh 

ir  nilinid  rDDin,  Id  ilma,  lit\  lHmn,u>iI  In  dliUnu, ttn 

n  Is  HoUla,  vis  Rkhisiind.  WllmlniUni,  Mtocbiwlu,  A«iuts,  AUuta,  Uonlpira- 
ud  Al>bi.au>  rir«r TTTT. ..,.." WM 

n  U  UoMl*,  •!>  trmdiHtcr,  KdoitUIs,  arlma  lul  Alktaiu  rlvar, UU 

rrUubllslir  AUI»mkui<lTtBn«u»KtT«nUlKWil, 108 

fDtato  ChsiloMoB,  tIs  nllnwbs All 

"!■  to  Mnblli,  vU  Alsliuus  luJ  TniDcww  Itlrar  ntlmtd, 4113 

Ishuu  tnd  TVnnsiwH  BItbt  nnnMd M 

I*  ta  H(w  UrlasUi  Til  AlstsuDS  SDd  TvaDOHM  Kjinr^raid,  Alabuurlinr  sul 
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Hnnterflto  to  New  Orieuis,  tU  Tuenmbla  raflnwd,  Tbbimhm  rlTer,  aad  Oblo  and 

irippiriTcra. 

HaoUT.lle  to  N«w  Orleftiu,  ria  Alabuus  and  Ihnneaseo  RItot  imihtMd,  8eliiut»  Moliile  and 
the  lake, 

IMITerenoe  nearer  New  OrleanB  by  Alabama a^id  Tennessee  RiTer  railroad, .*...     8M 

Hnntarille  to  Memphi«) 

Huntsrille  to  Selma, 

Difference  in  Caror  of  Memphis, S 

Nashrille  to  New  Orleans,  ria  Cumberland,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rirers, l^W 

Nashville  to  Mew  Orleans,  rla  Nashrille  and  Chattanooga,  and  Alabama  and  Tennessee  ' 
RiTer  railroads,  Alabama  riTer  and  the  lake, » 7TI 

DUfercnoe  nearer  New  Orleans,  ria  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rirer  railroad, Mi 

Nacbville  to  Charleston,  rU  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  and  Ocoii^a  and  South  Carolina 

railroads, M0 

Nashville  to  Mobile,  via  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  and  Alabama  and  Tennessee  railroad^     811 

Difference  nearer  Charleston, tf 

New  Orleans  to  Knoxrilie,  Tenn.,  ria  Oulf  of  Mexico,  Charleston  and  Georgia,  and  8ont& 

Carolina  railroads, 1,747 

New  Orleans  to  Knoxrille,  via  Mobile,  Alabama  rirer,  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Hirer  rail- 
road and  Rome, 757 

Difference  infaror  of  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rirer  railroad, MO 

Ckilreston  to  Knoxrille,  ria  Charleston  and  South  Carolina,  and.  Georsla  railroads, 2,12t 

Qalreeton  to  Knoxrille,  ria  Mobile,  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Riirer  rsllroad, 1,121 

Difference  in  Caror  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rirer  railroad, 1,002 

Isthmus  of  Tehuan tepee  to  Knoxrille,  rla  Charleston,  Ae., -. 240S 

Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  to  Knoxrille,  ria  Mobile,  Ac^ « IjlQS 

Difference, • 544 

Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Knoxrille,  ria  Charleston,  Ac^ %4m 

Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Knoxrille,  via  Mobile,  tc, 2,108 

Difference, 280 

2.  MEMPHIS  AND  CHARLESTON  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  organized  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  by  the  choice  of 
the  fullowiug  gentlemen  as  directors,  viz.:  James  C.  Joni^s,  R.  C  Rinkley.and 
Daniel  Looney,  of  Tennessee;  Judge  Clayton,  of  Missisbippi;  George  P.  Seinio 
and  Robert  Eeam  of  Madison  coauty,  Vim.  A.  Austin  of  Jackson  county,  R.  M. 
Patton  of  Lauderdale  county,  and  J .  C.  Goodloe  of  Franklin  county,  Alabama. 

The  report  of  the  coniraisHouers,  to  receive  subscriptions  of  stock,  was  pre- 
sented, from  which  it  appeared  that  about  $1,200,000  had  been  subscribed,  and 
upon  the  greater  portion  of  which  fifty  cents  per  share,  or  two  per  cent,  had 
been  paid. 

C.  F.  M.  Oamett,  Esq,  now  chief  engineer  of  the  Virfl;inia  and  Tennessee  irnil- 
road,  has  been  chosen  chief  engineer  of  the  above  work.  We  have  not  learned 
whether  he  has  or  not  accepted  the  office. 

Governor  James  C.  Jones  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  company.-    This 

Cosition  was  assigned  to  him,  not  only  bjr  the  unanimous  voice  of  tne  directors, 
ut  of  the  whole  community  interested  in  the  work,  and  is  justly  due  to  his 
eminent  services  in  its  behalf. 

From  the  liberal  means  provided,  with  which  to  commence  the  work-->the 
wealth  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  by  it,.and  from  the  character  of  those  in- 
tere8ted  in  its  direction — we  confidently 'expect  to  see  it  energetically  prosecuted 
and  completed  at  an  early  day.  It  is  a  work  of  the  fir^t  magnitude — of  great 
*  importaiice  to  every  part  of  the  country — and  ita  completion  will  form  a  new  era 
in  the  progress  of  the  South. 

3.  NORTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD. 

Proobess  op  thi  Manouesteb  Railroad. — The  Wilmington  Commercial  says: 
"We  learn  that  there  has  been  $  0,  UU  worth  of  work  done  on  the  Wihiiincton  and 
Mmuchebter  railroad,  webt  of  the  Pee  Dee  river,  and  that  42  .,000  worth  naa  been 


am  to 

ftkeu 
»ope 
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the  GBateni  end  uf  the  raad :  mid  that  Itiprc  arc  tipirard  of  tiro  hun- 

1  iiov  working  uii  tim  ruail,  and  on  the  first  i>{  August  it,  la  uipccled 

huudrcd  will  be  uiiga((cd  uo  tUc  vork,    Prelimitiar;  stvpe  have  been 

bay  iron  fur  tlie  wealcru  end,  aud  in  all  prubabititj  cuiilracls  Will  be 

tho  name  time  for  the  other  part  of  the  ruad,    NcwitialioiiB  have  bem 

'ith  a  northern  company  to  cumpleto  all  the  unfinisned  work  of  lliu  ruad. 

Thet«  are  chee  ing  facts,  and  show  tliat  there  in  no  cacrse  to  apprehend  any 

.litDgfT  as  tu  the  fate  of  this  etitorpriiie.     It  will  nut  on  I;  be  done,  but  will  be  put 

'    operaliun  qultu  aa  early  on  the  mast  eonguine  of  our  people  eipcclcd-" 

4.  NORTH  CAROLINA  EAILKOAD. 

The  OntmAL  B*iLEOin. — This  road  ia  not  yet  quite  out  of  the  woods  AHer 
tlw  whole  amunnt  ($  .IIUII.IXX))  of  individual  subicriptioii  was  supposed  to  be 
Hcured,  it  turned  out  that  the  Hub^riptlon  of  $  U.OUl),  by  the  Pelunibur;;  rail- 
road, could  not  legally  be  ronde.  Upou  $47,000,  aL<a,  of  individual  HubKrriptiun, 
the  cub  payment  of  Sve  per  cent,  was  not  made.  a»  ia  required,  and.  of  course, 
thii  luni  could  not  be  counted  aa  available.  These  failures  leave  S7G,i.0U  yet  to 
be  raised,  which  will  be  done,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  but  little  delay. 

Thk  whole  niorement,  in  North  Carolina,  has  been  in  a  few  bandn — and  what 
hw  beet)  Bceotnplished.  has  bevii  the  work  of  a  few  Irading  men  in  that  Stale. 
Tbeir  cSbrtH.  we  regret  to  ^ny,  have  met  with  but  a  culd  rcKponse  from  the  great 
nuuu  of  the  people.  These  men,  embracing,  among  others.  Heaars.  Uorehead, 
Oraham.BautiderH,  Qravcs,  Carter  and  lord,  fully  appreciate  lhencce»iiyof  the 

Cpoaed  work,  lo  enable  North  Carolina  to  tnaiutain  a  respectful  relative  poai- 
I  in  the  great  family  of  ijtates.  Nature  has  favored  her  with  a  fineauil,  with- 
Mt  giring  her  ihoie  natural  advanttgea,  in  navigable  rivers,  for  the  trauRjiortB- 
illiin  of  her  produclB.  which  most  of  the  States  posaoss..  Having  but  limited 
'Wetaa  at  forwarding  her  products  to  a  market,  shu  has  but  little  conimerce,  and, 
•inaequeutly.  pojsesees  uo  commercial  center,  where,  as  in  other  3tates,  in  col- 
llcted  a  large  anion  nt  of  wealth  tu  be  returned  to  the  eountiy.to  be  expended  in 
fta  further  development  of  its  resources.  Her  leading  men  saw.  that,  unless  she 
yniled  herself  of  those  agents  which  modem  science  has  provided,  and  which 
1 10  potent  in  the  production  of  wealth,  and  wliiuh  other  Stales  are  eagerly 
bieeliug  to  their  use,  she  must  apparently  retrograde,  and  present  a,  uiuaC 
iking  and  humiliating  contrast  lo  the  rapid  progress  oF  her  neighbors.  Ths 
r  who  saw  and  felt  this,  have  found  it  almost  impossibte  to  infuse  the  great 
^■■M  with  any  of  the  spirit  and  conviction  which  they  fult.  The  consequence 
ha  been,  that,  with  the  must  energetic  and  persevering  efFbrts  uf  the  first  men 
,>(  the  State,  and  with  a  greater  part  of  it  as  a  held  for  their  exertions,  |1,0UII.U00 
101  yet  been  raised.  Tliere  is  not  a  town  in  New  England,  of  I5,IWII  inhab- 
t,  but  would,  under  aiinillir  inducements,  have  raised  en  equal  sum  in  one 
__ — -  This  sum,  however,  will  boob  be  forthcoming;  and  when  it  ia  obtained, 
Vonfa  CnmliDttwill  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  been  instru mental 
tn  procuring  it,  which  she  can  but  indiSerently  appreciate  and  which  she  will 
Diver  repay.  If  thew  men  had  known  the  Usk  that  was  brfore  them,  we  will  be 
bonad  tuaajrlhat  they  never  would  have  uudcrtaken  it,  and  that  they  will  never 
BOdertake  a  similar  job. 

5.  BALTIMORE  AND  THE  WEST. 
L  number  of  the  mercbntitK  of  Baltimore  were  addrenied.  on  Thumday  night, 
~  r.  L.  U.  Hnyncs,  of  Tennesst-'c,  in  [Tnion  Bull,  iu  renpect  to  the  odvanlDgos 
'  IU  result  to  ths  city  of  Ualtimore,  from  the  cumplctlou  of  certain  Tuiiues£ee 
luventeiits, 

e  staled  the  fact,  and  displayed  the  evidences  on  which  it  rested,  thai  the 
mmerciai  prosperity  uf  the  Atlantic  cities  depends  un  their  commercial  coo- 
—ion  with  the  Mississippi  valley. 

r  U.  said,  thai  astrikinsi. roof  of  tbiH  truth  could  be  found  in  the  cxaminalion 
.id  cuinpuriHOli  of  the  commerce  of  Virginia  and  N.York.  They  are  both  Atlon- 
ii  Btates — both  started  together  in  the  race  of  independence.  Wealth,  pupulnlion 
~d  euoinwrcc — both  posoeBS  harbors  among  the  beat  in  the  Union,  vir^iiiia 
d  theedvvitagcintrie  beginning.  Her  imports  Atnountod.  in  17li9.  to|4.'.^,- 
-'ieiiupvrl«ofNew  York,  to  $945,000,    TUua,  they  started  togel'   - 
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But  New  York,  perceiving  that  her  commercial  prosperity  depen()ed  upon  her 
connection  with  the  West  from  which  she  might  draw  the  materials  for  subsiBt- 
ence,  manufactures  and  commerce,  made  haste  to- form  that  connection  through 
her  railways  and  canal.  Virginia,  self-satisfied  with  ,her  natural  advantajgfes, 
did  nothing  to  bring  herself  into  commercial  communication  with  the  Mrssissippi 
valley.    She  slept  at  her  post  until  a  very  recent  date. 

What  rMr.  H.  a.sked)  had  been  the  result.  In  183  i,  the  imports  of  Virffinia 
had  gone  down  from  $4,255,800  to  $1,213,000,  while  the  imports  of  New  \ork, 
in  the  same  period,  had  gone  up  from  $945,000  to  $57,000,000.  Why?  Because 
New  York  was  connected,  ancf  Virginia  unconnected,  with  the  rich,  the  fertile, 
the  great  and  the  throwing  West. 

The  tonnage  of  Virginia,  in  1791,  was  33,239  tons — in  1838,  it  had  gone  down 
to  7,405  tons ;  while  the  tonnage  of  the  city  of  New  York  alone  had  gone  up, 
in  1838,  to  400,971  tons. 

Mr.  Haynas  said,  he  repeated  that  it  had  become  a  primary  truth,  almost  self- 
evident,  which  irresistibly  commands  the  assent  of  all  enlightened  minds,  that 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  depends  on  their  commercial  con- 
nection with  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and  that  Baltimore  perceives 
and  appreciates  this  truth,  is  made  manifest  through  her  noble  and  uuceasing 
exertions  to  tap,  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
And  if  Baltimore  hud  come  Ui  the  conclusion,  that  one  connection  with  the  West 
would  be  good  for  her,  it  follows,  by  irresistible  deductTon,  that  two  would  be 
better. 

It  was  under  the«?e  impressions,  Mr.  Haynes  said,  he  desired  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  merchants*  of  Baltimore,  to  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from 
contemplated  lines  of  public  works  in  Tennessee,  by  which  this  city  is  to  have 
another  connection,  by  steam,  with  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Through  a  mixed  route  of  railroads,  river  and  canal,  there  is  alreadv  an  easy 
transit  to  Lynchburg.  From  Lynchburg  to  the  Tennessee  line,  the  Tennessee 
and  Virginia  railroad  is  in  rapid  and  vigorous  couf-se  of  completion.  At  lur- 
thest,  it  will  be  finished  in  four  years — the  State  of  Virginia  having  taken  three- 
fifths  of  the  stock.  If  you  start  at  Memphis  east,  you  will  find  a  company 
organized  by  the  style  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  company,  with 
Governor  Jones  at  its  head,  and  a  suoscription  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  $1,300,- 
000.  Running  from  Memphis,  it  will  intersect  the  Na>hville  and  Chattanooga 
railn>ad  near  the  latter  place.  The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad  was  all, 
he  bt'lieved,  under  contract.  The  actual  subscription  of  stock  to  that  work, 
U>gvther  with  the  bonds  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Slate  of  Tennessee,  was  $2,588,- 
45tl     It  will  be  completed  to  Chattanooga  by  1851. 

The  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  railroad,  completes  the  line  to  the  city  of 
Knoxville.  Funds  have  been  subscribed  by  individuals  and  appropriated  by 
Uio  Slate,  very  nearly  sufficient  tc^  complete  this  work  in  two  years.  Eighty 
miles  are  graded,  on  forty  miles  of  which  the  timbers  are  down,  ready  for  the 
in>n.  An  agent  has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor,  under  act  of  assembly,  to 
go  to  Europe,  to  purchase  iron  for  this  work.  The  completion,  then,  in  four 
yt»ars,  of  the  entire  line  of  works— from  Memphis,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  city 
i\f  Knoxville,  and  from  Lynchburgh,  on  the  other,  to  the  Tennessee  line — is  at 
v\»rirtin  as  any  event  depending  on  human  agency. 

Fr\>ni  Knoxville  to  tne  Virginia  line,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
HuU*^,  it  will  be  perceived,  said  Mr.  Haynes,  is  not,  as  yet,  sufficiently  provided 
^»r  It  is  true,  a  company  has  been  incorporated,  enginei»rs  arc  in  the  held,  sur- 
\v\iiiif  the  nmtes  with  a  view  to  the  location  of  the  road,  ami  a  subscription 
mAdo  to  the  work  of  $650,000.  Shall  this  great  line  of  public  works,  about  to 
vsv.N  h  fixun  the  city  of  Memphis  to  the  citv  of  Baltimore,  be  kept  asunder  by  a 
^^J.  \'  u»  wmplele  this  central  link  from  Kjioxvilleto  the  Virginia  line,  but  one 
\  . .  5  vU  {*ud  iWiMity  miles  in  lengths  This  is  a  question  he  came  to  put  to  the 
*(K. \, "*♦■«. .  \\(  lialtiinore,  interested  in  the  trade  of  the  West. 

\i  w  4  vhuik  this  central  link  in  this  great  chain,  from  the  father  of  waters  to 

»v*..  \»fc.>  tul  vMlv.  would  yield  a  fair  dividend  on  the  capital  stock — if  you 

^  .A    i-^  >.*'.«»j^\'rion  would'  greatly  enhjmce  the  trade  of  Haliimort\  with  the 

*c-^^ »«  'asiv.*>.*n\-»»  we  should  be  glad  if  you  would  aid  its  sj)eedy  construction, 

>«i    'U  <>4*.k.^«>|>(>u^«  to  it«  capital  stock. 

*^   H»*a»   i»«*-  ^^  sv^vicily  of  the  racrchants  of  Baltimore  to  trade  with  the 
VM«^w»^^v/i  Uw  ^V(»i^  U  limited  by  their  capacity  to  purchase  of  you.    Their 
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I'  .tfnlilj  to  purchase  of  yon,  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  penple  to  purcliasfl 

■  of  thein.  The  capacity  of  the  people  to  purchase  of  them  is  limileditiy  the  want 
I  afoll  adequate  ineBDBof  commercial  intercourse,  by  which  their suijil us  products 
I  not  be  carried  to  tiioae  points  of  demand  where  consumers  lie  under  (lie  uecce- 

■  tt^  of  purchasing  them.  If  it  should  be  your  pleasure  to  give  your  aid  to  the 
J  WOBtruction  of  this  line,  you  will  greatly  increase  the  capacity  and  nbllity  of 
K|Im  people  to  purchase  of  the  Wcslom  raerrhants.  and  ibem  of  you.  Thus,  yaa 
*— ignt  contribute  powerfully  to  increase  the  trade  of  BaUimore  wilh  the  mcr- 

laots  and  people  of  the  West. 

Hr.  Hayues  tiBtd,  that  a  Htatistieat  view  of  thu  productions  of  TennceEcc,  un- 
wooed  by  markets  and  un»timulstcd  by  adequate  prices,  would  indicate  what 
Toukl  be  the  advantages  of  her  trade,  were  she  and  thlB  city  brought  into  cheaper 
ftnd  more  rapid  communication  by  means  of  steam. 

Mr.  HaynoH  said.  Tennessee  produces  13,nOO,OUO  of  bushels  of  wheat.  De- 
ducting one-half  for  consumption,  Would  leave  6,500,00(1  bushels  for  export. 
e  hiehesL  average  price  in  Teooeasee,  he  said,  was  fifty  cents.  The  total 
.  neoFlliesum,  whichmlKht  beezportcd,  wonldbe  (3,050,1100.  Ifbroughtto 
Fitte  Atlantic  stupe,  it  would  pay  railroad  charges  and  yield  80  cents  per  bushel — 
hit  AH  Hggregale  Hum  of  J.S,30(),0U0,  instead  of  .13,350,000— and  an  increased  profit. 
■^  the  wheat  growers  of  Tennessee,  of  $1 ,950,000. 
■■:    Sfae  produces,  he  sniJ.Tl.ilOD.rKiri  „f  bu-hcls  of  Indian  corn.    Of  lh;«  sum  be- 

■ ._.     .     1  .L..  ■■'i„||.,  i,f  liii^h.-l^  nre  pxported,  prinoipnilv  lu  New  Or- 

;  ..r  ]  ,J r  1  ,.^ii(J  miles.     After  dcducliiV  froi;;lil,  in. 

(hLiii:Li-(',  1 1    vj.-lil-  1  very  puor  profit  to  th'>  producpr. 

.Vodvdoctone.balf  for  criri-iiui]>ti.iTi,  \\:.<,\,i  leave  for  export  32,000.000  of  hush- 
da.  It  is  worth,  in  Tennesbt-e ,  from  ten  1o  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  per  bushel.  It 
vontd  bear  the  coat  of  freight  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  yield  thiMvfive  cents. 
Here  would  be  a  gain  to  the  com  growers  of  Tennessee,  over  the  highest  market 
price  at  home,  of  j4,t<0ll,l)00. 

The  cotton  crop  of  north  Alabama,  middle  Tennessee  and  north  Mississippi, 
'  il  about  400,000  bales.  From  Memphis,  as  the  starting  point,  the  cost  of  traoa- 
^'^■^ng  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  eastern  cities  (compounded  of  freight.  iDsuranee, 

,  atorage  at  New  Orleans,  re-shipment,  with  a  new  set  of  charges  tor 

id  iusunuicc  coastwise,  and  the  iiitcreKl,  for  tliirty  days,  incident  lo  its 
o  the  cBstcrn  cities)  is  about  ii. 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a  large  portion  of  this  cotton  would  come  to  the 
««t«rn  cities,  over  this  line  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia  works : 
1.  Because  the  freight  would  be  as  cheap. 
S.  Because  over  this  tine  il  would  reach  Liverpool  some  twenty  days  sooner 

(tun  hv  Sew  Orleans. 
3.  because  it  would,  by  this  route,  be  3.500  miles  nearer  the  foreign  market. 
-The  tobacco  of  Tennessee  would  come  over  this  line — because,  in  the  hot  and 
ikiay  climate  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf,  it  loses  i\a  Havor  and  incurs  au . 
ptjmated  damage  <il  t«D  per  cent. 
Flour  and  com  would,  also,  find  their  vay  to  the  eastern  cities,  by  this  route; 
Mcause.  in  the  climate  of  Kew  Orleaiis,  flour  sulferH  a  damage  of  beventy-five 
MQtA  OCX  barrel;  and  com  will  averacfe  Cweaty-Gre  per  cent,  less  rolom,  than 
tnt  shipped  lo  foreign  markets  from  the  eastern  cities. 
Bacon,  pork,  beef,  bolter  and  lard,  would,  also,  come  upon  this  line  from  Ten- 
MMWD,  intended  for  foreign  markets;  because  they  suffer  damage,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  c«nt.,  by  way  of  New  Orleans.    Thus  it  may  be  .^etii,  that  the  dam- 
■B«  on  the  articliK  named  would  rery  nearly  cover  the  cost  of  frdght  from  Ten- 
HMee  to  Baltimore. 

Thia  line,  loo,  would  be  open  for  transportation  IVom  January  lo  Janoarj; 
while  it  is  only  about  three  months  in  the  year  that  Ilia  ahipment  of  many  of 
lb>  articles  specified  would  not  be  a  total  loss  by  nay  of  New  Orleans.  It  would 
■bo  have  adf  aulage  over  the  norihern  routtrs  by  rivers  and  canals,  because  they 
■te  froaen  up  for  sereral  mouths  in  the  year.  These  facts  would  certainly  com- 
I    pd  the  larger  portion  of  those  articles  specified,  intended  for  distant  niarkets, 

i.  ATTAKAPA9,  LODTSIANA,  RAILROAD. 
Thia  road  is  intended  to  bo  run  from  some  suitable  point  on  Graml  river  (the 
D  branch  of  the  Atcbsfiilaya}  to  some  suitable  place  on  the  Mi:  ' 
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behreen  Plaquemine  and  litfonrche,  in  order  to  ectablJBli  a  sum  direct  and^Ci^ 
peditaooA  commanication  between  Attakapas  and  Kew  Orleana. 

Taking  the  route  suggested,  at  eleven  miles,  the  probable  cost  of  eonstmotioS 
▼iU  be  about  $70,000;  allowinfi[  $20,000  more  for  loccmiotiTe,  can  and  waf»' 
houses,  at  each  end,  will  give  $90,000  as  the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  any  pajmeni 
for  land.  It  is  beli^ed,  Uiat  Uie  land  granted  bj  the  State  will  fully  comMi- 
sate  for  any  expenditure,  for  the  right  of  way,  through  private  property.  !Q« 
above  estimates  are  founded  on  information  derived  iiom  reliable  sources. 


ProbftUe  eanent  ezpeoies  fi>r  ono  year,... .i |1S,800 

IntersBt  on  $60,000^  that  may  te  borrow«d  at  7  per  oent  per  aimnm,^......... 4^904       ' 

Total,. $l«,rM 

FBOBASU  mOOHS. 

Rre  thousand  paoBengen  (loi|r  ettimate),  ®  $!,.«..... , $ft«000 

fiTe  thootand  hhds.  sugar          <*            ^fiOets.,.. %jfM 

Vhre  thousand  bbls.  molasses       *<            ^Uctsl... 75Q 

fire  thousand  tons  merchandise  and  produee,  ^  $1,60........ 7,600 

ten  thousand  oords  steamboat  wood,  @  $1,60... 16,000 

For  carrying  the  mail,~ 780 

Total, : ., $31,630 

Deduct  expenses, m.. 1B,704 

Learing  a  net  profit  ot. „....  $14,820 

The  completion  of  this  railroad  will  give  a  great  impulse  to  trade  and  inter- 
course between  Attakapasand  New  Orleans,  and  parts  of  Assumption  and  Ter- 
rebonne will  be  much  benefited.  Should  the  Orand  river  be  opened,  as  design- 
ed, a  share  of  business  from  Opelousas  may  be  expected.  It  will  afford  an  out- 
let to  several  planters  of  Iberville,  who  now  have  to  haul  their  sugar  from  two 
to  six  miles.  The  opening  of  Grand  river,  besides  affording  a  l^autiful  and' 
safe  navigation,  will  give  a  better  outlet,  and  relieve  the  lands  on  bayon 
Plaquemine  and  Gross-Tete,  and  the  left  bank  of  Grand  river,  from  much  of  the 
surplus  waters.  By  that  route  passengers  can  travel,  and  the  mails  may  be  car- 
riea,  fVom  Orleans  to  Franklin,  by  way  of  Patterson ville,  in  eighteen  hours,  and 
to  Kew  Iberia  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  ease,  and  for  a  less  price  than  is  now 
paid. 

7.  RAILROAD  TO  NEW  ORLEANS. 

We  see,  by  a  late  Panolian,  that  the  people  of  Panola  county  have  had  a  pub 
lie  meeting,  in  favor  of  a  railroad  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  creditable  to  their 
enterprise,  and  we  trust  the  time  will  come  when  the  road  shall  be  made.  The 
citizens  of  be  Soto  have,  also,  held  a  public  meeting  for  this  object.  A  liveJy 
interest  exists,  and  there  is  wanting  but  a  few  bold  spirits  to  take  this  enterprise 
in  hand  and  carry  it  out  successfufly. 

8.  RAILROADS  IN  TENNESSEE. 

It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that,  within  a  few  years,  the  proper  spirit  has  been 
aroused  in  Tennessee  upon  the  subject  of  railroads.  It.  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
us  to  say,  that  there  is  little  evidence  Of  a  country's  permanent  improvement,  till 
the  requisite  facQities  for  transports  and  travel  are  Drought  into  existence.  As 
we  suggested  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Naturalist,  for  soil,  climate,  mineral 
resources,  water  power,  and  indeed,  every  natural  advanta^,  Tennessee  is  Uie 
first  State  amongst  her  sisters;  and,  stifl,  she  has  been  slow  to  bring  her  re- 
sources to  light.  We  congratulate  our  country,  however,  that  the  face  of  mat- 
ters is  fast  changing.  There  is  a  settled  determination  to  enter  heartily  into 
railroad  improvements.  We  call  attention  to  the  roads  already  in  progress  and 
a  few  important  ones  contemplated,  and  which  will  evidently  be  constructed  in 
a  few  years. 

].  Tiflc  East  Txnnessxs  and  Gxoroia  Railioad. — ^In  1838,  a  road  was  com- 
menced called,  **  The  Wwattie  Railroad"  to  pass  some  important  sections  of  ^ 
East  Tennessee  and  intersect  the  Georgia  railroad  at  Dalton.     It  was  expected  ' 
that  Georgia  would  construct  the  road  to  the  State  line,  a  distance  of  some 
fiftam  mues;  but  in  this  Tenneaseeana  were  mistaken,  and  after  expending 
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$900,000,  ill  ternding,  Ac— one-half  the  stock  of  the  State  Mid  He  balance  sub- 
scribed by  individuals — the  wort  was  well  nigh  ibandoued.  InlS48,  iLe  "East 
TeniiestcG  aud  Oeorgiu  Uailroad  Company,"  was  fo^nc^d,  >nd  the  stock  of  the 
Bivnssic  rood  was  exchBi]»'d  for  the  nuw  rrad.  This  ruad  is  to  run  fnmi  Knox- 
Tllle,  Ji^ast  Tennessee,  to  Daltou,  Ua,,  and  iraa  uiidertakea  bj  Gen.  Duff  Oruen, 
who  iitcenlJj-  ga»e  up  the  entire  conlraet  to  the  company.  It  is  probable,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  (Jen.  Green,  the  road  would  not 
have  been  built  for  mauy  years.  The  legislature  of  Tennessee,  during  its  last 
•eesion,  nanled  the  company  a  loan  of  $350,000,  to  complete  the  work;  and 
Qk  calculation  is,  lo  have  the  road  read;  for  the  track  from  Dalton  Co  Charles- 
Ion  ou  the  Hiwassie  river,  a  distance  of  forly  miles,  by  the  IsC  of  July,  ISSO. 
Dr.  J.  0,  M.  Ramsey,  of  Knairille.  has  been  appointed  a^nC  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  and  the  Hon.  A.  P-  Key,  of  Athens,  has  teen  appointed  agent  on  the  part 
of  tlie  conipiny,  to  make  purchases  in  compliance  «'ith  the  tvrnis  of  the  act. 
TheT  rail  has  been  adopted.  It  is  to  weigh  not  less  than  lUU  tons  to  the 
mile  and  about  61  pounds  per  yard.  Ur.  B.  Prichard,  of  MnssBchuscttti,  is  chief 
engineer.  We  bail  Ibo  day  when  thiu  road  hholl  im  completed.  Il  will  brinj(  a 
fertile  and  dcti^jbtful  countiy,  enrironcd  by  vast  mountain  chains,  to  li^hl,  and 
make  east  Tennessee  what  it  haii  ever  desired  to  bo — a  "  Frank  land,"  a  free 
and  independent  State. 

S.  Tilt  Nashvillk  USD  Ca/LTTxxoooik  RAiLaoAD. — This  road  is  all  under  con- 
tract, if  we  are  correctly  inforoied,  and  il  is  supposed  it  will  be  completed  in 
the  year  1851.  Its  history,  coat  and  valae,  we  must  leave  for  future  nnmbuis 
of  our  work.  Another  road  is  in  contemplatioD  to  intersect  the  Nashville  and 
Obatlauooga  road,  near  Che  Alabama  lino,  and  one  to  the  Ohio  river.  We  shall 
be  natonisbed  if  all  these  structures  are  not  curapleted  in  ten  years;  and  vo 
should  be  more  a'^tonisheJ.  if  tfnsliville,  in  the  mean  lime,  should  not  become  ■ 
great  city,  and  Tennessee  one  of  the  most  desirable  countries  on  earth. 

9.  NATIOATION  OP  THE  TENNESSEE. 
The  connection  of  the  Tcunesseo  river  with  the  Atlantic,  by  means  of  the 
railroad  now  just  coinpleli'd.  has  infused  a  new  and  progressivo  spirit  into  the 
people  of  that  State.  Already  they  have  nine  sleatnboats  narieating  the  river, 
tianxporting  Che  immense  priiducliuns  of  ita  firttle  valley  ;  and  we  perceive,*by 
the  following  para^aph  from  the  Knoxville  Register,  that  two  other  boots  are 
Bow  nearly  completed,  wliich  will  swell  tlie  number  to  eleven.    The  Register 

"  Two  Niw  Boats. — We  are  pleased  to  leam,  that  one  of  the  firm  of  the  en- 
lerprising  house  of  Williams  A  Co.,  of  this  city,  is  Row  at  Pittsburgh,  superin- 
landiDg  the  construction  of  two  new,  costly  and  faHt-nmning  steamers,  for  the 
Inde  mlow  this  place.  These  boats,  wo  understand,  will  prouably  be  completed, 
•nd  ready  to  leave  tlieir  stocks  lor  Eiioxvillc,  about  the  first  of  June.  Their 
conatrnction  is  such  as  to  adapt  them,  particularly,  to  the  accommodation  of 
paaactigcn,  in  which  reipect  most  of  the  boats,  heretofore  en  the  rircr,  have  been 

Thi*  is  moving  forward  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  enterprising  people,  who  am 
•Tor  ready  lo  avail  themselves  promptly  of  every  advantage  witiin  their  reach 
to  bdlibite  commercial  intercourse,  wo  predict,  for  the  people  of  Tennessee, 
a  more  rapid  progress  in  improrrmcnt  than  ha><  characterized  any  Boulhcru 
Slate.  They  have  stoitd  calmly  by  and  seen  other  Slates  take  thti  initiaTive.  un- 
til Mtisfied  of  (he  pnicticabilily  and  success  of  the  several  onlerpris ' 
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peatiloDce  that  travels  on  the  wmg4  of  tlie  wind ;  but  it  has  been  fouud  ILal 
the  ituiy  slay  to  itn  deva±tatiriD,  ia  in  llw  rigid  cicrciu  of  thu«i]  ruluA  iiilcoded 
for  our  preMTvatioD  atid  benefit,  and  which,  Ht  the  aainc  time,  leward  U9  for 
obedlfenue  to  those  great  lava  intended  for  our  fcuidauce.  Medical  science  has 
done  much  for  its  relief;  vhcu  left  tu  il*eU,  it  is  sliuost  miifornjly  ralal  ;  but, 
with  our  prcaentknowlcdgo  of  it»  preveotiroB,  the  ecoar^  ilaelf,  to  the  pn - 
dent  acid  temperate  (except  iti  ombarransod  conBiitotious),  is  scarcely  oveu  to  ba 
dreaUi-d.  it  IS  some  consolation,  then,  in  relation  lo  lliia  diseaae,  which  cnmetik 
and  pxrth  under  Inwi  and  condiuooa  lo  little  UDdorsIood.  Uint  each  iudiTidull 
carries  hi-*  .tiifeguard  under  hia  own  oonlrol  in  the  cnrrectne^n  of  hia  pcraonil 
habiis,  Thu  liability  being  individual,  tho  tuunicipal  power  c&n  only  aid  bj 
cleaniinc^  and  ventilation. ' 

"But  there  is  another  still  more  effectual,  irhiuh  carrice  with  it  tlie  Incalculable 
adTantaoeof  rnnirtn^  all  IheJUlh  nfVie  rity,  atlliu  same  time  that  it  prolecls  it 
from  undue  action  of  the  auu'a  rays,  and  that  is  by  a  B/atein  of  inemge.  The 
difference  of  level  between  Levee  etreet,  and  the  (la1<!)  atvauip  beyond  Broad 
(tnet,  is  about  eleven  feet,  the  basin  and  canals  of  [hu  draining  uompaiiy  are 
aeTen  feet  lower,  making  eigJituen  feet ;  ur  from  Eonian  atreet,  two  squares  be- 
lov  Claiborne  atroet,  to  the  bottom  of  laid  ba^in,  aay  seven  feet ;  the  distance 
in  each  case  bein|{  about  a  mile,  the  consequence  ia,  UHt  undei^rauud  drainage 
could  be  made  from  about  Levee  street,  letting  in  the  UiasUsippi  nver  at  ten  u> 
eleven  feet  below  high  water  mark,  by  druins  comtlantly  open,  which  would 
pmduce  a  current  to  Romnn  atrcct,  ilio  dislanca  of  about  a  mile,  more  than 
nriee  as  rapid  »« the  Mia^iBsippi  at  high  water,  and  from  Roman  street  to  the 
basin  of  the  draining  odmpauy,  morethan  three  times  as  rapid,  and  of  coune 
thToa  times  u  dlrong — a  force  amply  sufficient  to  keep  itaelf  perfectly  clear  and 
lemovG  all  the  tilth  and  ofitil  of  (iie  city. 

"We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  few  leading 
covered  drains,  by  which  these  important  results  would  be  ubtoiued  ;  but  it  U 
nut  too  much  to  sar,  that  a  perfect  system  of  sewerage  and  drMnage.  embmeing 
the  eity  and  neighborhood,  would  bu  cheap  it  a>t  pbick,  fur  thi-j  at  once  n- 
move  o/(  Wf  tfunrn  caaiei  "/ d.ieate  under  liio  control  of  tJie   public;  filth  of 


hind  and  almost  everywhere,  and  undue  moisturel  The  present 
mere  mockery  and  deception,  leaving  the  public  here,  ai 
our  city  abroad,  under  the  impreasiun  that  iu  aalnbrity  is  u 


of  police  is  a  mere  mockery  and  deccntion,  leaving  the  public    here,  and   those 

jntertmled  i  *'      '        '        ■     -'     ■ •       -i  ..  ■..    ..i  i. .-.  _--— 

provable." 


'■■  »'  of  this  su^oct,  which  can  neitlier  be  overloolied  bjr 
rii.t  nor  thechriitiao,  and  we  trust  it  will  nqt  ae«n 
'  <.'i>rd '  brietty  to  notica  it.  It  is  a  curious  and  preg- 
I-  great  inwcuritj  of  lifu,  whether  from  sickness  or 
<  III'  less  corruption  in  morals;  the  value  of  life  is  little 
.-isumas  the  place  of  prudence,  and  carelessness  usurpil 
V  with  regard  to  this  world  but  the  other :  this  ig  not 


only  theeaM!  with  the  soldier  and  the  aailur,  but  ia  the  most  sickly  regioi 
tlleearUi,  where  the  aunual  mortality  is  from  1  in  S.  up  to  1  iu  10,  JO,  3U  ai 
on.    The  mortality  of  llie  most  fatSil  battles,  that  fill  the  world  with   astonish. 


ment  aud  produce  anmorlal  roiiut  to  the  victor,  U  not  su  fatal  as  the  imnuai 
morUl'lg  of  some  sickly  city  where  but  trifling  eObrts  are  made  to  prevent  its 
recurrence.  The  blessings  of  our  divine  religion  are  here  felt  in  its  benign  in- 
fluences, the  purity,  cteanliuese,  muderation,  temperance  and  the  great  moral  re- 
atrieiioiu  it  inenlcatus,  enforce  observances  higlily  conducive  to  health.  Jt  coa- 
Btituteii  one  of  those  rtmarkable  eoinnidencei  of  the  mora!  and  physical  laws, 
which  science  fmrn  time  to  time  points  out.  Indeed,  il  may  alinmt  be  laid 
dnwn  as  an  aiiorei.  that  the  duration  of  lite  and  tho  ohaervances  of  the  princi- 
ples uf  tnorul.ty  and  rvli^jion  go  hand  in  band :  and,  it  ii  our  belief,  ilint  the 
nistory  uf  tho  world  will  bear  u^  out  in  these  viowa;  nor  is  it  at  all  exiraonli- 
uary,  for  it  ia  only  saying  that  the  rulet  laid  down  for  ihe  rvgulalinn  of  life  iu 
Scripture  aru  iu  accordance  with  t)ie  organic  nature  uf  man.  The  historian  of 
the  great  plague  in  London,  bears  Icsiimunv  to  the  frighirul  iimnoraliiy,  hard- 
nen  of  heart  and  aavage  reoklcssnoTS,  which  disputed  with  pi«"y.  rontriiion 
m;,l  -..^...i,^,.,.  Ik.  J i„B  ,...„„■=  ,.,im|^_    1  he  history  uf  other  plaguea 
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•iwt  natiwM  fntlier  Ulustrate  the  poeition,  so  undeniable  is  it,  and  snch  is  the 
bMttiilUI  harmony  that  sustains  ail  the  works  of  God.  The  ayerage  life  in  no 
«MUifcr^  reaches  three  score  years  and  ten,  announced  in  Scripture  as  the  period 
fw  Um  duration  of  the  life  of  man.  The  average  age  at  death,  in  the  northern 
oiliea  (doubtless  owing  in  a  ^eat  measure  to  the  large  mortality  in  infantile 
Hfb),  i»  Arom  nineteen  years  nme  months  to  twenty  years  three  months  ;  and  in 
•OHM  of  the  cemeteries,  where  destitute  foreigrners,  from  the  crowded  city  of 
1loatou>  are  buried,  it  is  reduced  to  13.49.  In  the  South,  where  it  is  so 
much  more  favorable  to  infantile  life,  the  avera^  age  is  much  ereater.  In  Charles- 
lou  the  average  a^  at  death  is  near  thirty-six  years.  In  Vera  Chruz  S^.6,  and 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  27.7  ;  while  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  the  average  age  at 
death,  for  the  last  year,  was  26.69,  and  in  a  series  of  years,  the  aggrpffate  of 
all  the  cemeteries  was  22.63.  But  to  show  the  different  influence  of  our  climate 
upon  the  various  classes  of  the  population,  the  following  table  was  constructed 
at  great  labor  (beiug  all  the  data  it  was  possi  ble  to  procure) : 

******'^'  embracfd. 

CMboUe  Mneterj, 1841— '4, 

VNlwUiitda 1841— *0, 

Folton*  WvU,  do. 1841— •6, 

QypMM  Urore,  do 1841— *8, 

9i  Vinoent  do  Paul,  do 1842— '6, 

8t  Fatriok'8,  do 1841—7, 

J«w«',do 1847— "9, 

*'  Of  all  countries  on  record,  the  rural  parts  of  England  and  Massachusettt 
are,  probably,  n)ost  favored  with  respect  to  infantile  life  ;  and  yet,  in  Massachn 
aetts,  forty  per  cent.,  and  in  England  forty-seven  per  cent.,  die  while  theT  are 
going  through  the  process  of  development,  and  before  they  enter  upon  self-snS' 
taining  life,  in  their  sixteenth  year.  In  New  Orleans  we  have  not  the  data  to 
institute  an  exact  comparison  at  these  ages,  but  verf  near  it ;  and  we  find  that 
here  only  36.98  per  cent,  die  under  twenty.  In  this  city  data  of  all  kinds  are 
very  defective ;  we  have,  nevertheless,  been  able  to  construct  a  chart  to  show  the 
real  value  of  life  here  at  successive  ages,  and  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 
It  is  too  lcne;thy  for  this  report.  We  may,  however,  state  that  it  shows  the  ez- 
ti^mely  mild  character  of  the  climate  at  all  periods  of  life  under  twenty,  and 
above  fifty,  and  during  all  months  of  the  year,  and  that  the  chief  fatality  oecors 
firom  twenty  to  forty  (the  ages  of  the  immigrating  population),  and  the  period 
the  latter  part  of  summer.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  following  sti^tement 
shows,  that  we  have  a  larger  proportionate  population  at  the  productive  age, 
that  is,  from  twenty  to  fifty,  tnan  the  most  favored  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  in 
the  United  States,  there  are  3,708,  in  Louisiana  3,753,  in  England  4,028,  in  New 
Orleans  4,924.* 
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TbL  No, 

Jtofioav. 

yd.abao€  No.abtim     Om, 

deaths. 

agetUdeeUh. 

eighty,  one  kuntdred.  ov. 

442 

267.8m.ld. 

61          10           22.61 

1,445 

24     0      1 

16             1 

8,666 

23    10     4 

33            0 

901 

23 

1,162 

20      6    14 

16             2 

i;287 

19      1 

70 

14      1 

AoaaBGATK  or  all  trb  agks  KNowsf  or  thk  Moa- 

TAUTT  OF  1849. 


WHITE. 

Mnle.  Female. 
800      179 


OOLOKED. 

Male.  FtmdU. 
74       65 


9,862 


PLACK  OP  BniTH. 

Foreign, 2^660 

United  8Utii« 606 

Louifiaaa, 29 

Nftw  OrlcanK, T74 

Unknown  (including  negrocK), 4,986 

VNK50WK 

An  to  «ge, 1,682 

*•     dii«asc, 646 

««    country, 4,986 

"    rondvnflo,  either  m  to  length,  or  what  part 

of  dt7,  etc,  M>  fcw  aa  to  be  uwImch. 

BUUAL0  AT  TBX  CKIUTEIIIZS. 

Proteatant, 871 

Catholic, 986 

CypreM  Grote, 182 

OddFellown' 6 

St.  Vinoent  de  Paul, 2y438 

StPatriok'i, M44 

Potters'  FicW 1,461 

Charity  lloapiUl, 2,304 

La&yette 981 


^J^«  llarWu  ti  wrong  in  »(tacbiog  any  importaaoe  to  thia,  aa  a  few  momeutB*  reflection  will  lat. 


9.  PHYSICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

The  qaeatioD  of  the  bumsn  race,  nbctber  ft  unify  or  not.  U  being  hot  dis- 
cawed,  vith  great  abilitj,  bj  naturalists  all  over  the  world.  Wb  may  mention 
wnoQgolLpra.  Morton,  Prilebard,  Nott  of  Mobile,  whoec  contributions  Lave  ap- 
peared in  our  RoviFW.aod  who  has  lately  written  an  able  work  npoa  the  subject, 
Bachman  of  ChulGSlon,  also  the  author  of  a  lal4  treatise,  uid  Profet^Boi  Agasaii. 
This  subject  had  aii  important  bearing  just  nov,  io  Giaminitig  the  ponltion  oc- 
Eupied  bj  the  negro,  whom  philauLhropy  is, seeking  to  elevate  lo  the  highoat 
Btaliu  or  humanitj.  It  is  eomethiug  to  discover  that  he  is  uot  of  comioau  ori- 
gin with  the  Caucasian,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  better  opinion  among  scien- 
Ii£c  men. 

Upon  Ihe  table  before  as  te  an  interesting  pamphlet,  read  before  the  Anteriean 
EUmolngical  Society,  Nov  ,  IbtS,  by  P.  A.  Browne,  LL,  D.,  in  answer  to  the 
declamLion  of  Pritchard,  that  "  The  covering  of  the  negro's  head  is  hair,  prop- 
erly so  termed,  and  not  wool."  We  oxtract  the  cuiiclusious  of  Mr.  Browna,  as 
haviog  some  practical  weight. 

_  1st.  Hair  is  in  shape  cither  cylindrical  or  oval ;  but  wool  is  eccentrically  ellip- 
r  flat ;  and  the  covering  of  the  uegro's  head  is  eocentrjcally  elliptical  or 


tiesl  0 
flat. 


9d.  The  direction  of  hair  is  either  straight,  flowing  or  curled  ;  but  wool  is 
crisped  or  frizxled,  and  sometimes  spirally  twisted  ;  aod  the  covering  of  the 
negro's  head  is  crisped  or  friczled,  and  sometimes  spirally  twisted. 

Sd.  Hair  issues  out  of  the  epidermis  at  an  acute  angle,  biit  wool  emerges  at  K 
ligbt-aogle ;  and  the  caveriug  of  the  negro's  head  issues  out  of  the  epidcnnia  at 
■  rieht-uigie. 

4Ui.  The  coloring  matter  of  a  perfect  hair,  for  example  that  of  the  head  oftbe 
irbite  man,  is  contained  in  a  central  canal,  but  that  or  wool  i.t  disseminnted  in 
Uw  cortex,  or  in  the  cortex  and  inlermadiate  fibers ;  and  the  covering  of  the 
head  of  the  n^ro  has  no  renlral  caital. 

9th.  TbescJUes  of  thu  cortex  of  hair  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  wool, 
are  smooth,  and  leas  pointed,  and  they  embrace  the  shaft  more  iutirualely  ;  and 
the  scmles  on  the  filanienia  of  the  covering  "f  tlie  nesru's  head  are  numerous, 
nngh,  pointed,  and  do  nut  embrace  the  shaft  intimately. 

C^ttou.ABY. — Hair  will  not  felt,  but  wool  wili ;  uud  the  covering  of  the  negro's 
he«d  will  full— has  been  felted. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  are  "  convinced  "  that  the  negro  has  on  his 
head  "  ■«»(.  properly  so  termed,"  aud  not  Iia  r.  And  since  the  white  man  has 
hair  Dpon  his  bead,  and  the  negro  has  wool,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronounc- 
ing that  they  bclangtj  tao  dulmel  ipedei. 

M  Flourens,  an  eminent  French  physiologist,  found  four  distisct  layers  be- 
twe^i  the  cuticle  and  the  cutis  ;  the  second  of  which,  he  says,  is  araucuus  mem- 
brane— a  d  iliacC  orgartitel  b^idg,  underlaying  the  pigment,  aod  existing  in  per- 
MQS  of  dark  cotarnnly.  M.  Plourcns  sought  in  vain  for  this  membrane  between 
the  cutis  and  outer  lamina  of  the  epidermis  of  a  while  man  ;  and  yet  Ihit  is  the 
aeU  of  the  discoloration  produced  in  M>  com|>Iexion  by  exposure  lo  the  sun, 
Fnia  these  examiuatJoDS,  this  distinguished  naturalist  and  anatomist  was  able 
to  pronounce,  definitely,  that  the  diikM>loration  in  tlie  skin  of  the  whits  man  is 
Utaliy  iiff'  rent  in  kind  bom  the  cause  of  blaekneu  in  Uu  nrgro ;  he  therefore  just- 
ly Moeludes,  that  the  negro  aid  the  EuT'ipcan  are  tfparale  iptciei  of  biiji^t. 
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3.  MONTHLY  COMMERCIAL  SUMMARY  AND  ^ffiVIEW. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  that,  independently  of  Califoniian  operatioof, 
the  capital  of  the  counliy,  in  all  sections  of  tlie  Union,  is  accamulating  with  a 
rapidity,  perhaps,  never  before  witnessed  in  any  country.  Several  causes  Con- 
spire to  produce  this  result ;  the  most  obvious  of  which  we  may  enumerate. 
There  are,  first,  immigration.  In  the  year  1849,  over  300,000  souls  arrived 
from  Europe,  to  settle  permanently  in  the  country  (the  number  this  year  prom- 
ises to  be  larger  and  of  a  better  character),  and  they  brought  wi^  them  an 
amount  of  capital  not  short  of  $10,000,000,  which  was  expended  in  transporta- 
tion and  traveling  expenses — in  the  purchase  and  stocking  farms  and  in  the 
operations  of  workshops.  Thus  appropriated,  it  has,  with  the  savings  of  do- 
mestic industry,  been  placed  in  the  way  of  rapid  reproduction.  The  breadth 
of  land  annually  brought  under  cultivation  is  considerable  and  of  a  yery  pro- 
lific character ;  while  the  means  of  communication — ^that  is,  the  instruments  by 
which  the  rich  land  and  the  labor  applied  to  it  become  available  as  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  country — are  annually  extended.  It  is  but  twenty  years  since  the 
modem  railway  was  put  in  operation.  In  that  time  8,000  miles  have  been  com- 
pleted, in  this  country,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,000.  In  the  same  time,  5,000  milee 
of  canals  have  been  built,  at  a  cost  of  $160,000,000.  Also,  in  the  same  time,  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  has  increased  from  14,500,000  miles  to  32,299,379  miles, 
exclusive  of  steamboat  and  railroad  service.  It  has  also  been  the  case,  that  the 
coasting  and  steam  tonnage  has  increased  from  508,858  tons  to  1,770,376  tons. 
By  recapitulation,  the  means  of  transportation  have  increased  as  follows : 

1830.  ia4d. 

RaUroads,  milw, 8,000  $2{>0;000.000 

Ganalfl,  miles, 2,000  $60,000,000  7,000  210,000,000 

Leniirth  of  pout  roadis  miles, 105,336  106,330,000  167,703  107,703,000 

Mail  service, 14,600,000                   82,299,379                    

Steamens  tons, 54,030  18,912,000  441,524  154,633.400 

Bailiog  ressels,  tons,.. 534,321  16,029,630  1^,851  39,895,580 

Coat, $200,278,230  $822,181,080 

The  cost  of  post  roads  we  have  estimated  at  $100  per  mile — ^whether  prices  in 
cash,  or  in  labor  of  the  people,  it  is  cost.  But  this  is  the  smallest  item  of  the 
increase.  Nearly  $450,000,000  have  been  expended,  in  cash,  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  upon  the  means  of  internal  transportation  necessary  to  make  available 
the  broad  lands  of  the  South-west  and  West  and  the  labor  of  those  who  bave 
settled  upon  them — and,  by  so  doing,  thus  called  into  being  an  amount  of  capital 
far  greater  than  itself.  The  progress  of  revenues  upon  the  leading  works,  is 
seen  in  the  foUo'uiig  table : 

BXV£XUK8  OF  LKABIKO  PUBUO  WORKS. 

1846.  1847.  1848.  1849. 

Ohio  "canals, $  613,302  $  806,019  $  786,882  $  718,178 

New  York  canals, 2,750,106  8,685,381  3,262,212  8,266,220 

PennsTlrania  canals, 1,196,977  1,205,494  1,587,995  1,683,S7T 

New  York  raUroads, 2,315,078  8,166,340  8,724,470  4,289,206 

MasFachussetto  railroads, 3,940,504  6,210,081  5,661,884  6,118,214 

Philfulclpbia  and  Baltimore  railroad, 568,555  643,065  638,102  627,904 

Reading,  etc.,  railroad,. 1,900,115  2,002,046  1,092,555  1,933^90 

BalUmore  and  Ohio  raUroad, 797,064  1,101,936  1,213.664  1,241,706 

Georgia  railroad, 400,935  883.863  582,014  626,818 

Macon  and  Western  railroad, 128,430  147.768  161,669  108,617 

South  Carolina  railroad, 589,081  718,110  800,073  802,408 

little  Miami  railroad 116,062  221,130  280,085  821,386 

Michigan  Central  railroad, 277,478  347,555  373,981  600,986 

If  ilmington  and  Roanoke  railroad, 317,822  831,480  317,469  310i397 

^m^^i^^imm^^^^^t^^^  ^mim^^m^^im^mmmtmtta^  ^^^^i^mmm^^^^^tmm^m  mmmi^mm^^^^i^m^mmmm 

Total  canala  and  raUroad!»,„ $15,908,490       $20,010^176       $21,001,945       $22,778,808 

The  capital  expended,  in  means  of  transportation,  particularly  railways,  in 
this  eoantxy,  even  although  it  may  be  lost  to  its  subscribers  or  stockholders,  is 
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Lpetlj  sure  to  promote  accumuktioas,  io  other  Ehapoa,  hj  making  induRlrj  and 
"ISW  landf  availabje.  to  an  lunount  much  gri'alcr  than  the  cost  of  tlia  works.    In 
bgluiid,  the  expenditure  hiLS  been  excessive  for  tlic  eouotrjr,  because  the  whole 
li  before  densely  settled— the  natural  resource*  well  developed  and  aocessilila 
F^  reiuonable  cost  of  tranEporlation.    New  railroads  had  nut,  therefore,  tbe 
L'fover  to  reproduce  their  own  cost  bo  rapidlj  as  ia  done  in  tbia  country,  where 
I  fftte  value  of  land  and  of  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  is  much  or  nothing Mcord- 
ing  t«  the  means  of  trnnsportatiuD.    The  fulue  of  all  surplus  produciioiix  con- 
flicts iu  the  facility  of  truuflporling  them  to  the  placos  where  they  are  wanted. 
Ooll,  at  the  Pennsylvania  mines,  is  worth  $1  00  per  ton  or  less ;  in  [few  York 
it  U  worth  from  (5  00  to  SG  00.    Four-Sdhs  of  the  value  of  the  co«l  is  in  trani- 
poTtatioD.     Id  like  manner,  Inbor,  which  is  always  in  excoBs  in  the  city,  may 
be  promptly  cjhI  cheaply  transparlcd  to  Iho  place  of  deniuid,  where  the  thrift; 
^..hlwrer  tuny  receive  a  better  reward  (or  his  industry. 
^  The  breadth  of  land  that  supplies  a  city  with  tnilk^  vegetahlcB  and  other 
1,  is  extended,  almost  indefinitely,  as  compared  with  former  times;  that  ia 
|>uy,  the  capital  employed  in  foediog  cities  has  iticreafcd  to  almost  a  limitless 
t,  by  means  of  railronds.    Without  these  meauG  of  communication,  one  of 
p  two  things  nuBt  have  happened,  viz.:  that  cities  must  hare  cea^ied  to  grow  be- 
1  JMid  a  certain  point,  or  that  the  general  business  must  yield  such  profits  oa 
would  enable  citizens  ^  pay  extravagant  prices  fur  food.    The  mcana  of  ob- 
taining food  and  fael  now  presented,  are  equal  to  any  demand,  at  moderate 
prices  ;  and  we  have  cited  bome  few  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  capital 
jainereased  by  commuoication.    This  process  is  now  going  on,  all  over  the 
nitb  enhanced  rapidity,  and  the  time  is  yet  distant  when  it  will  cease 
lift)  produce  its  effects.     Capital  ia  multiplying,  as  we  have  said,  io  a  ratio  never 
ivitiiesaed  in  any  country — as  Weil  from  immigiatiou  as  from  tbu  cause 
«  have  alijjbtly  indicated.    The  application  of  capital  now,  is  nut,  as  in  for- 
T  yrsrs  of  spraulatiou,  in  banlcB,  the  crudita  of  which  were  directly  applied 
A  the  consumption  of  capital — but.  through  the  construction  of  works,  to  ita 
Pj^pid  reproduction.    Hence,  the  prospect  is  of  a  longseasonof  very  general  pros- 
perity and  advancing  prices.    The  breadth  of  land  which  can  supply  not  only 
tbe  seaboard,  but  eiport  demand  for  produce,  has  btcome  very  great ;  and  the 
■Kt«mal  business  of  the  country   increases  as  rapidly  ;  and  the  returns  of 
goods  into  the  country,  in  payment  of  the  exports,  have  been  very  considerable 
Ulhe  North,  e well! Bg  the  federal  revenues  to  an  cxtniordinaiy  figure.    To  these 
large  importations  havii  been  ascribed  the  low  prices  which  goods  hare  realiied 
at  the  North  ;  but,  it  would  seem  that  the  true  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  sue- 
ewsRil  competion  of  the  sonihem  Slates,  in  the  production  of  articles  corres- 
ponding with  easlem  and  northern  goods,  without  conflicting  much  with  the 
finer  descriptions  imported.     The  prices  which,  this  year,'hBve  been  obtained 
for  cotton,  have  put  into  the  hands  of  the  South  the  means  of  entering  the  field 
,   vl  manafacturing.    In  order  to  compare  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop, 
_  Va  ihall  take  the  number  of  boles  exported,  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
e  prices,  monthly,  in  Kew  York  ;  these  showing,  generally,  the  average 
le  of  the  whole  exporta  : 
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April, ^ 293,ied       tK&9  8,795,040  169,896       W^l^li         8,SlMtt 

Vkj, 298,491       79?  ^  81^         9,651,712  120,220       1^  ^  im         6,689,M0 

June,. 243,996       8^  @  9}|         8,438,930  176,748       18     9 1^         9,807,«M 

2,117,210  $64,655,430  1,811,566  $66^,701 

TMal,  1848,....  1,645,895  61,676,009 

The  accuracy  of  this  mode  of  estimate  is  tested  in  the  fact,  that  Che  ezporta  for 
1848  and  1849  are  151,876,069  and  $64,655,430,  each,  for  ten  months.  The 
official  value,  for  the  whole  year  1849,  is  $66,397,701.  The  value  of  cotton  ex- 
ported this  year,  since  September  1,  exceeds,  by  nearly  $3,000,000,  the  valne  of 
the  large  crop  of  1849,  and  by  $14,500,000  that  of  1848.  The  supply  of  mills  tram 
this  source,  this  year,  is  quite  equal,  for  the  month,  that  derived  from  the  same 
source  last  year,  and  exceeds,  by  nearly  three  millions,  that  of  1848.  It  is  also  to 
be  considered  that  the  stock  now  in  the  ports  is  404,000,  worth  21 ,412,000,  against 
289,000  bales,  worth  $10,115,000.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  value  of  11^  mil- 
lions more  on  hand  this  year  than  last ;  and  this  is  equal  to  cash.  Under  all 
these  circumstances  the  southern  interests  are  prosperous.  They  have  obtained 
more  money  for  much  less  cotton — say  an  average  of  $52  per  bale  this  year, 
against  $30  last  year ;  or,  the  whole  receipts  stand  as  follows : 

Bales.  Folne.  Vahie, 

8opt  1  to  June  80, 1849, 2,648,000  $30  $79,440,000 

^    1        "      80, 1850, 1,982,000  62  103,064,000 

Decrease, i,»  $666,000  IneroMe,  $23,624,000 

That  is  to  say,  for  666,000  bales  less  cotton,  $23,624,000  more  money  has  been 
obtained.  Those  large  planters,  therefore,  whose  crop  was  near  an  average,  have 
had  a  most  prosperous  year ;  and  the  South,  as  a  whole,  has  had  less  expense  of 
bale  rope  and  bagging,  freight,  transportation,  etc.,  for  the  same  value  of  sales. 
This  has  given  large  means  not  only  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  but  fbr  the  estab- 
lishment of  factories ;  and  this  latter  fact  will  exert  its  influence  in  another  year. 

At  the  present  moment,  among  the  producers  of  cloth  in  those  sections— 
namely,  the  northern  and  middle  States,  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
the  chief  seats  of  manufacturing  industry — ^there  appears  to  be,  and  doubtless  is, 
something  less  of  that  prosperity  which,  upon  an  average  throughout  the  whole 
country,  is  usually  marked.  The  value  of  raw  material  has  risen  disproportion* 
ally  to  the  price  of  fabrics,  and  although  the  demand  for  the  latter  is  good,  the 
supply  is  more  than  equal  to  it.  That  is  to  say,  notwithstanding  that  raw  ma- 
terial is  very  high,  and  manufacturers  complain  of  inadequate  prices,  they  nev- 
ertheless buy  and  work  up  a  larger  quantity  of  the  raw  material  than  ever  be- 
fore, in  the  face  of  enhanced  importations  of  rival  productions.  This  is  an 
anomaly  which  puzzles  many ;  but,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  causes  which  are  in 
operation  to  stimulate  competition,  we  arrive  at  something  like  a  solution.  We 
may  reflect  that  political  causes,  in  Europe,  have  operated  to  keep  goods  cheap 
in  Lancashire,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  promote  large  exports  to  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, at  a  moment  when  three  incentives  to  manufacturing  rivalry  have  acted 
npon  the  South  and  West :  there  are,  first,  abundance  of  capital ;  second,  the 
influence  of  the  improvements  in  steam  power  and  machinery,  emancipating  fiu>- 
tory  labor  from  water-power  localities ;  and,  lastly,  political  motives. 

The  South  has  abundance  of  capital,  evinced  in  the  fact,  that  the  crop,  thus 
far  delivered,  has  realized  $104,000,000  more  money  than  a  heavier  delivery 
last  year:  that  is  to  say,  a  quantity  diminished  by  one  one-fourth,  lessened  to 
the  same  extent  the  expenses  of  freight,  packing,  weighing,  Ac.,  while  high 
rates  of  exchange,  drawn  against  high  values,  have  enabled  the  South,  as  a  whole. 
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jrobalily,  lo  realize  $30,00(1,1)00  more  monny  from  Ihis  crop  thnn  from  the  lust. 
Vilh  this  maims  [aetonea  hai-o  no  miiltiplied,  tbst  not  short  of  175,000  tipindles 
operation  in  the  cotton  Slatpn,  requiriny  100,000  bales  cotton  per  an- 
■ram,  nnd  every  mail  brings  ndvices  of  some  new  one  going  up.  This  rivalry 
)B  theoldestabtished  factories,  the  more  that  the  ncvfoctoriesare  all  armed 
■with  the  newest  improTtd  machinery,  and  will  produce  at  probably  twenty  per 
cent,  bolter  advantage.  The  comperitioh  from  this  quarter  is  every  way  calcn- 
bted  to  diminish  Ike  old  margin  between  the  eost  of  raw  material  and  the 
bbrics;  and  thoi*  old  eaaterii  concerns,  which  had  reached  the  minimum  margin 
■t  which  licy  could  work,  must  shut  up  shop  and  give  plaoc  to  more  competent 
operatArs.  The  increased  demand  for  goads,  arisiug  from  growing  numbers  and 
iWallh,  seems  to  hrtve  been  supplied  almost  altogether  from  our  own  increased 
production. 

Thu  imports  from  Great  Britain  into  l.he  United  StntsB,  in  1830.  wot«  63577,- 
693  yards  of  plain  and  colored  cottons.  The  population  was  then  12,000,000, 
In  1840.  the  importation  was  32.073,004  yards,  and  the  population  was  17,000,. 
In  1843,  the  import  was  75,377,853  yards,  and  the  population  is  not  far 
I  93,000,0:)0.  That  is  to  say^'the  population,  in  1849,  was  nearly  double  that 
of  1B30,  and  llm  importation  of  cotton  cloths  actually  lesa — a  larger  proportion 
■beitig  exported.  Under  the  supposition  that  the  estimate  of  32  yarda  per  head 
is  correct,  then  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  this  year,  will 
■i*  nearly  506,000,000  yards.  This  estimate  is,  however,  very  small  for  lhi» 
nnntry.    If  we  take  tlie  returns  for  three  periods,  we  have  reaulls  as  follow : 

nllnU.  HtiUM. 1R3.IM  3Wi,ie3  SlSjaXt 

Bouih  wm  whi, no,ua 

kawitoruAs. iKAnjoo  3M.23i,M)a  t&3.(uo,»o 

" '   ■,    "       *e.*OB,Ma                   2T,OU0,U«l  67,lJO<W'0O 

To[»l  mppl J,  junls, 3*6,979^2  381,23l,iW0  BIU.MO.SOO 

--, B, 12,142,000                1V4W,0IXI  i3,0«»,OQO 

■fapiilr  per  ta«d,  7uds, WH                          221i  U 

The  estimate  of  110,000  balea,  consumed  by  sonlhem  and  western  faclorics, 
Ua  that  of  the  New  Tort  Price  Cnrrent,  for  1849.    The  yards  imported  are  tie 
'  STerage  of  the  thnn  years  preceding  tlic  dates.    The  home  production  is  esti- 
I'lUtfd  400  pounds  to  the  bale,  and  three  yards  to  the  pound;  but,  in  1330,  Uie 
'tele*  were  not  so  heavy,  which  would  make  the  income  larger  than  it  appears 
»  be.    In  the  ten  years  ending  with  1840,  the  supply  did  not  vary  mnch,  hut 
ie  whole  quantity  reijuired  to  supply  an  addition  of  5,000.000  of  population 
ns  produced  in  the  United  States.    There  was  no  increase  in  the  importation, 
lor  his  it  been  material  in  the  Inst  nine  years ;  but  iJie  supply  of  home  produc- 
tion has  mucli  exceeded  the  fonner  sveragc.    The  annual  increase  of  dimiand  is 
nroeh  larger  than  in  any  other  country.    Last  year  300,000  iramigranlJi  arrived, 
•Bd  a  larger  number  will  come  this  year.    Tlio  natural  increase  of  the  country  is 
SOD.OOO  per  annum,  which,  with  Ihe  present  immigration,  will  reach  nearly  1,000,- 
Ifl  souls  per  annum,  whor^pidly  become  cotton  consumers  tothe  extent  of  30,000,- 
Nl  yards,  equal  to  the  product  of  60,1)00  q>in dies,  besides  the  enhanced  prupor- 
DD  per  head  consequent  upon  groalfr  general  prosperity.    If  w 
whole  cotton  trade  of  1B30  with  that  of  1849.  we  have  the  following  ncult" : 
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In  the  20  years  here  embraced,  there  has  been  but  little  progreas.    If  ire  wrta^ 

age  the  value  of  the  United  States  goods  exported  in  1830,  at  15  cts.,  and  in  1849, 
at  10  cts.,  then  9,227,281  yards  were  exported  at  the  former  period,  and,  in  round 
numbers,  50,000,600  yards  in  1849.  The  re-export  of  foreign  cotton  goods  has 
nearly  ceased — thus  being  supplanted  with  the  American  article.  The  imported 
yalue — ^the  imports — ^in  1830  and  1849,  were  as  follows : 


1830.  1840 

Colored, ^,360,675  $10,286^ 

White 2,487,804  1,438,635 

Horiery,  &c, 387 ,464  1,315,783 

Tambouml, 702,631 

Yam,  Ac, 172,786  770,500 


Nankeens, 228,238  ....^* 

VelreU, 90,220 

Cords,  ik(u, 185,964 

AU  other, 229,375  855,M 

Total, $7,862,826  $15,654,841 


The  greatest  and  most  remarkable  increase  is  in  the  importation  of  prints  and 
hosiery  from  the  Hausc  Towns.  Thus,  in  1830,  they  sent  us  $261,015  worth, 
and,  in  1849,  $1,463,367 — exceeding  the  amount  now  received  from  Fnmce  of 
the  same  articles.  The  foreign  trade  now,  it  appears,  is  confined  almost  alto- 
gether to  the  finer  articles  ;  while  the  home  production  'of  the  coarse  cloths  is 
such  as  fully  to  account  for  depressed  prices  :  in  fact,  without  a  most  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  consumption,  one-half  the  makers  would  have  been  ruined.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  no  one  can  regard  an  increased  duty  as  any  element  what- 
ever of  a  reaction  in  the  trade ;  on  the  other  iiand,  it  would  add  a  new  impnke 
to  that  manufacturing  mania  now  so  apparent. 

Notwithstanding  these  immense  investments  in  means  of  transportation,  and  in 
the  $60,000,000  subscribed  to  the  Mexican  war,  capiUl,  to  judge  from  the  advices, 
was  never  more  abundant  or  cheaper  in  the  northern  cities,  without,  it  would 
seem,  eliciting  any  disposition  to  speculate  or  to  promote  any  unusual  enter- 
prise. Money,  "  at  call,"  was,  in  New  York,  3)^  @  5  per  cent.,  and  good  paper 
done  freely  at  6  per  cent. 

4.  DEATH  OF  MR.  CALHOUN. 
The  beautiful  address  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler,  over  the  remains  of  this  great 
statesman,  is  worthy  of  preservation  by  every  lover  of  his  country  : 

FUNERAL  DISCOUASii:  ON  TUE  DEATH  OF  MR.  CALHOUN. 

I  hate  said  ye  arc  gods,  and  all  of  you  are  children  of  the  Moot  High;  bat  ye  shall  die  like  aifiiii 
and  Ml  like  one  of  the  prinoes. — i^.  Ixxxii,  v.  tf  and  7. 

One  of  the  princes  is  fallen !  A  prince  in  intellect ;  a  prince  in  his  sway  over 
human  hearts  and  minds  ;  a  prince  in  the  wealth  of  his  own  generous  affections, 
and  in  the  rich  revenues  of  admiring  love  poured  into  his  heart ;  a  prince  in  the 
dignity,  of  his  demeanor.    This  prince  has  fallen — fallen ! 

And  ye  all,  his  friends  and  peers,  illustrious  statesmen,  orators  and  warriors, 
"I  havesciid  ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  are  children  of  the  Most  High;  but 
ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  [tlus]  one  of  the  princes." 

The  praises  of  the  honored  dead  have  been,  here  and  elsewhere,  fitly  spoken. 
The  beautifully  blended  benignity,  dignity,  simplicity  and  purity,  of  the  husband, 
the  father  and  the  friend  ,*  the  integrity,  sagacity  and  energy,  of  the  statesman ; 
the  high-wrought  vi^or,  the  compressed  intenseness,  the  direct  and  raf>id  logic, 
of  the  orator — all  these  have  been  vividly  portrayed  by  those  who  illustrate , 
what  they  describe.  There  seems  to  linger  still  around  this  hall  echoes  of  the 
voices  which  have  so  faithfuUjr  sketched  uie  life,  so  happily  discriminated  the 
powers,  so  affectionately  eulogized  the  virtues,  of  the  departed,  that  the  muse  of 
history  will  note  down  the  words,  as  the  outline  of  her  future  lofty  narrative, 
her  nice  analysis,  and  her  glowing  praise. 

But  the  echo  of  these  eulogies  dies  away.  All  that  was  mortal  of  their  honor- 
ed object  lies  here,  unconsciou**,  in  the  IheatM'  of  his  glory.  "Lord  of  the  lion 
heart  and  eagle  eye,"  there  he  lies— that  strong  heart  still— that  bright  eye  dim ! 
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Another  voice  cl»im<i  your  cnr.  The  minister  or  God,  sUnding  over  the  dead. 
U  sent  to  saj.  "  1  ssiti  ye  sre  gods,  aud  all  o(  foil  nl'e  children  of  the  Host 
High;  bill  j-e  shall  die  like  iiieD,  and  lall  like  one  of  the  pririoes."  He  is  seol 
lu  remind  jou  ttial  there  lire  Uiuiie  here,  not  visible  to  the  eye  of  Bensc,  who  are 
gTuttcr  tLoi^the  grpaieat — even  Deatu,  and  Death's  Loan  and  HasttrI 

Death  is  here.  I  see  him  atniid  over  hiH  proHtmlc  victim,  mid  grimly  smile, 
■Dd  shake  hia  unaated  spear,  and  bid  us  nil  attend  this  day  on  him.  He  is  king 
to-day,  and  leads  lis  all  captive  in  his  train,  to  swell  his  ^iiimph  and  procltum 
bis  power.  And  there  ia  no  visitant  that  can  Bland  Itrfon-  the  soul  of  lusn.  with 
■neb  claims  on  his  awed,  intent,  and  teachable  attention.  When,  as  an  &  dn;  and 
in  a  icene  like  this,  he  holds  us  in  bis  presttiiee  and  bids  as  hear  him.  who  can 
dsradiiin'gDrd  his  mandate  t  01  there  Is  no  Uioughtorfacthaviae  reference  to  Ihia 
brief  scene  of  lhin([Si  however  it  come  with  a  port  and  tone  of  dignity  and  pow- 
er, which  diiea  not  dwindle  into  meanness  in  the  presence  of  that  grent  fact,  thaK 
great  thought,  which  bos  entered  into  the  esfiioi  to-day — deathl  To  be  made 
to  we  that,  by  a  law  perfectly  inevitable  and  irresistible,  sonl  nndbudy  \ir<-  -tmin 
tc  (eparate  ;  that  this  busy  seciic  of  earth  is  lo  be  snddeuly  and  foiircr  Icfl. : 
that  tbia  human  soul  is  to  break  through  the  circle  of  warm.congi'niul.  rami  liar 
and  kindred  sympathies  and  associations,  and  lo  put  off  all  alone  inlu  thi'  slk'ut 
dark — this  is  the  messa^  to  us  of  death.  And  as  this  Tnessage  is  bpoktii  (<■  a 
BoOl  which  is  conscions  of  sin.  whirh  knows  that  it  has  not  in  it*elf  re.iourcea 
for  self,  purification  and  self-sustaining  joy  and  peace,  which  real  iies  retribution 
as  an  eternal  moral  law,  it  comes  fraught  with  the  unrest  which  causes  it  to  be 
diimisEcd,  or  which  lodges  it  in  the  soul— e  visitant  whose  Srsc  coming  ia 
^Dom,  but  whose  conlinued  presence  shall  lie  glory.  Then  the  spirit,  peering 
%  TMh  intense  eamesliics»  lalu  the  dark  unknown,  may  in  vaiii  quci^liun  earth  or 
^■bdestinyof  theaoul  beyond  the  gravc.Bod  lift  K>  Heaven  the  paaaiouate 

r 

"Thin^lbat  cannot  die!"  Ood  can  onlv  tell  us  of  the  apirit.world.  He 
antwers  us,  br  his  Son.  that  death  is  the  child  of  sin  He  tells  nhat  is  the 
power  of  this  king  of  terrors.  HeiihoWB  us  "  tJiat  in  Adani  all  die."  He  de- 
dares  to  as,  that,  sinful  by  nature  and  by  practice,  we  are  condemned  to  death  : 
that  we  arc  unfit  for  heaven  ;  that  we  are  connigned  to  wo  ;  that  the  deitiny  of 
the  soul,  which  remains  thus  condemned  and  unchaDged,  is  far  drearier  aud  more 
dreadful  beyond,  than  ibis  side  the  grave  No  wonder  that  men  shrink  from  the 
tbonght  of  death  for  kll  his  mcsaaget  are  woful  and  appalling. 

But  thanks  be  to  Qod  I  though  death  be  here,  so  also  is  death'*  Lard  and 
JUftler.  "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  That 
Savior,  Uhrist.  assures  us  that  all  who  repent  and  forsake  their  sins,  who  be- 
lieve in  hini  and  livv  lo  him,  shall  rise  to  a  life  glorious  and  eternal  with  him 
and  his  in  heaven.  Ue  tells  us  that  if  we  are  bis,  those  sharp  shafts  which 
death  rallies  in  our  ear  to-day,  shall  but  transGi,  and  but  for  a  season,  the  gar- 
tnenl  of  our  mortality;  and  that  the  emancipated  spirits  of  the  riahteous  thajl 
be  borne  on  angel  wings  to  Ihal  peaceful  paradise,  where  they  sbdl  enjoy  per- 
petual rest  and  felicity.  Then  il,  need  not  be  a  voice  of  gloom  which  ai>nouneee 
lo  UH  lo-day.  "  Ye  shall  die  as  men,  and  fall  as  one  of  the  princes  ;"  for  it  tella 
OS  that  ihe  humblcfit  of  men  may  be  made  equal  to  the  angvls.  and  that  earth's 
princes  may  become  "  kings  and  priesu  unto  God." 

In  the  presence  of  these  simplest,  yet  grandest  truths — with  these  IhoughlA 
ef  death  and  the  conqueror  of  dcBih--Hnil,  above  all,  wiib  this  splendid  trophy 
of  bis  power,  proudly  held  up  lo  our  view  by  death  to-day — 1  need  utter  to  you 
no  eomuion-placc  on  the  vanity  of  life,  the  iuevitableness  of  death,  and  the  so- 
leanUi«  of  our  afier-heiug.  Here,  and  now.  on  Ihis  theme,  the  silent,  clend  is 
prHehing  to  you  more  impressively  than  could  the  most  eloquent  of  llir  ' 
Vou  feci  II  now  in  your  inmost  hcBrt«,  that  that  great  upper  range  uf  thiiii! 
I   Vbkb  fuu  are  connected  as  immortale ;  that  moral  admmislration  of  Ood 


liuroh)^  ft«i  of  iilj(bt, 

111  IIk  spirit  HOH. 

il  Ili4  nvib  Dt  im>rliil  itgh^ 


In  pump  and  povvr  mJ 
lul  of  tha  nmnp^lne  u 
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stretches  over  the  infinite  of  existence ;  that  magnifieent  system  of  OTdered  goir- 
emments,  to  whose  lower  range  we  now  belong ;.  which  consists  of  throneii^  do- 
minions, principalities,  and  powers,  which  rise 

"  Orb  o'er  orb»  And  height  o'er  bfllght," 

to  the  enthroned  Supreme ;  yon  feel  that  this,  your  high  relation  to  the  Infinite 
and  Eternal,  makes  poor  and  low  the  most  august  and  imposing  scenes  and  digni- 
ties of  earth,  which  nit,  lilce  shadows,  through  your  three-score  yeaxa  and  ten.  0 1 
happy»  if  the  vivid  sentiment  of  the  hour  shall  become  the  actuating  conTiction 
of  your  life!  Happy,  if  it  take  its  place  in  the  center  of  the  soul  and  inihaii 
all  the  then  ghts,  the  feelings,  and  the  aims  of  life  1  Then  shall  this  lower  87»> 
tern  of  human  thiDjg;8  be  consciousl;^  linked  to,  and  become  part  of,  and  taice 
glory  from,  that  spiritual  sphere,  which,  all  unseen,  incloses  us,  whose  acton  and 
nerocs  are  angels  and  archan^ls,  and  all  the  company  of  heaven.  Then  would 
that  be  permanently  felt  by  all,  which  was  here  and  in  the  other  chamber  yester- 
day so  elo(^uently  expressed,  that  "  vain  are  the  personal  strifes  and  party  con- 
tests in  which  you  daily  engage,  in  view  of  the  great  account  which  you  m»j 
80  soon  be  called  on  to  render  ;"*  and  that  "  it  is  unbecoming  and  presumptnoos 
in  those,  who  are  the  tenants  of  an  hour  in  their  earthly  abode,  to  wrestle  and 
struggle  together  with  a  violence  that  would  not  be  justifiable  if  it  were  your  per- 
petual home."t  Then,  as  we  saw  to-da^,  the  sister  States,  W  their  representa- 
tives, linked  hand  in  hand  around  the  bier  of  one  in  whose  fame  they  all  clium 
a  share,  we  should  feel  that  we  saw  you  engaged  in  a  sacrament  of  religious 
patriotism,  whose  spontaneous,  unpremeditated  oath,  springing  consentient 
from  your  hearts  andrisine  unto  Heaven,  is  '*  Liberty  and  IJnion,  now  and  for- 
ever, one  and  inseparable. 
But  1  must  no  longer  detain  you.    May  we  all 

*'So  lire,  th«^  when  our  summonB  oomes  to  join 
The  innumerable  cararan  tliat  moTes 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  when  esoh  diall  take 
Hifl  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  d(»th. 
We  t^  not,  like  the  quarry  slare  at  night, 
Soourged  to  our  dungeon,  but,  suslained  uid  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  our  graye 
Like  one  that  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleMant  dreams." 

5.  TEXAS, 

Texas,  as  Mr.  Benton  states,  covers  sixteen  dejCTees  of  latitude  and  fourteen  of 
longitude.  She  extends  from  26  to  42  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  96  to 
110  of  west  longitude;  that  is  to  saj^,  from  four  degrees  south  of  New  Orleans 
to  near  four  degrees  north  of  St.  Louis,  and  from  the  longitude  of  western  Mis 
souri  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Her  souUi-east  comer  is  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  region  of  perpetual  flowers  ;  her  north-west  comer 
is  near  the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  region  of  eternal  snow.  She 
has  a  gulf  frontier  of  near  a  thousand  miles ;  a  river  frontier,  on  the  Rio  Grande 
(part  aisputed) ,  of  two  thousand  miles  ;  an  undisputed  river  frontier  of  a  thousand 
miles  on  the  Arkansas ;  about  five  hundred  more  on  the  Red  river ;  nearly  an- 
other five  hundred  on  the  Sabine  frontier,  and  an  island  frontier  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  more  between  the  Red  river  and  the  Arkansas.  She  has  a  circumfer- 
ence of  about  five  thousand  miles,  and  a  superficial  content  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  square  miles.  Texas  is  large  enough  to  make  seven  States  of  the 
first  class. 

6.  TEXAS  CLARET. 

An  excellent  claret  is  now  manufactured  in  Texas,  from  the  Mustang  grape. 
As  many  as  five  barrels  have  been  made  upon  a  single  plantation.  The  spon- 
taneous production  of  this  ^p^pe,  in  Texas,  exceeds  all  belief.  Thousands  of 
hogsheads  of  wine,  nowise  inferior  to  French  claret,  could  be  manufactured, 
ereiy  year,  firom  this  hardy  native  grape. 

•Mr.  WlnUuop's  apeeoh  in  the  Hovm  of  R&pnmaMtrM,     fUr.  CUy'sJipeeQh  in  the  Senate. 
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iBMitaiiMM  umI  tma*  ar»  not  raited  to  all  men 
aUlLl^—tb»(  States  and  flockties  hATe  their  fltages, 
W  tkUich  only  Procnutean  beds  can  be  fitted, 
aui  aiiut  ir«>i*<:  o«c/  their  own  talration,  and  not 
win  it  by  fiiith  alone.  The  practical  statennan 
will  not  (lu&rret  with  his  toolik  but  will  shape 
out,  fK'in  the  granite  block  of  a  mde  or  a  less 
■dvamx-d  society,  by  the  patient  adaptation  of 
•^•ropriate  meanis  the  elements  of  a  higher 
and  Htill  higher  drilization.  He  will  not  raise 
the  ke.v  too  high,  lest  discord  follow,  nor  at- 
tempt to  apply,  without  the  most  material 
chanp'8  and  amendments,  to  a  people,  the  rules 
which  have  been  borrowed  from  others,  in  many 
Nitpects  naturally  unlike,  and  situated  in  erery 
respect  di2<itimilarly. 

But  we  fUrniiih  a  few  of  the  supcrintcDdent's 
■latiHticti :  amount  of  school  fund,  Doc.,  1849, 
$40.2721^:  interest,  up  to  that  date,  reaching 
$19,10584;  only  thirty-nine  out  of  forty-seren 
pariMhes  had  made  returns,  and  approximations 
must  !4crTe  for  the  rest.  Cost  fi)r  each  scholar, 
taught  six  and  a  half  months,  six  dollars  and 
twenty-one  cents.  The  superintendent  proposes, 
that  the  $478,000,  recvired  from  Congress,  in 
ItJSd.  or  the  intere^tt  on  it,  he>  added  to  the  in- 
terest on  school  fund,  and  to  the  mill  and  cap- 
itation txix,  which  would  gire  seren  dollars  for 
the  tuition  of  each  child  in  the  State  for  six 
montha. 

Nuuit>er  of  school  districts  in  the  State, . . .  621 
"Vlihiole  number  of  schools  in  operation  up 

to  S«.'|it.  30  1H49, M6 

WiH>le  number  of  educable  children  in 

the  State, 63,716 

Avervu.'*.'  numb>>r  of  ('hil<In;n  who  attended 

Sch.iol  up  to  Sept.  30, 1H49, 22,927 

Number  ot  children  who  did  notatteud,^  20,262 
Average  period  of  tuition  in  months 

and  days, 6mos.l3d8. 

Amount  apportioned  in  mill  and  poll 

tax  up  to  the  30th  of  Sept..  1H49,  $339,818  74 
Am'i  expended  in  payment  of  teach- 

ent'  ^alarles, 196,389  43 

BiJauxcc  unexpended,  or  reserf  od 


under  fbe  aoth  and  SHteetioiM  of 

theUw, 14M9$SI 

Am't  expended  for  building,  pmv 
chasing  or  renting,  school  houses,    134,0890$ 

In  New  Orleans,  the  puSlfe  schools  hare  Xteam 
growing  in  &Tor,  although  they  haTa  not  jii 
led  to  the  esUblishmnit  of  tbe  higher  iMtite- 
tions  for  academic  and  collegiate  edneatiaay 
and  any  expectation  of  such  institatkMMi,  ii 
pensable  as  they  are,  must  be  remote.  H« 
er,  let  ns  not  repine,  where  much  is 
pliflhed,  that  anything  still  remains.  The 
nidpal  schools  of  New  Orleans,  reflect  tbe  U^ 
est  honor  upon  their  pn^jectors,  and  upon  tkt 
people  who  hare  so  steadfastly  sapporied  tbtm 
amid  discouragements  so  seldom  met  with  te 
any  similar  degree.  Their  library  and  publle 
lyccum  lectures  are  a  great  step  in  adTaaoa^ 
and  will  be  reflected  upon  the  risii^  generatkB. 
By  the  latest  report  of  the  present  month,  «• 
Icam  the  second  municipality  owns  fire  sdiodl 
houses,  and  hires  cleren ;  sixty-eight  penaas, 
including  the  superintendent,  are  employed  M 
teachers,  with  a  total  salary  of  $40,3±l.  Totel 
number  of  children  educated  2,72:).  (The  whola 
number  of  children  in  the  city  and  La&yattt, 
we  belieyo,  at  the  last  account,  was  14,248,  and 
the  number  educated  in  public  schools,  0,71&) 
Eight  new  teachers  arc  requested. 

The  amount  required  last  year  ibr  the  pnblie 
schools  and  appn)priated,  was  $t>5.406.  Tha 
amount  required  this  year,  is  $d6,88ft.  Last 
year  the  municipality  received  $17,0U0  Oram  tiM 
State.  This  year  the  amount  to  be  rcoeiftd 
from  the  SUUs  will  be  at  least  $30,000,  show- 
ing that  less  will  be  required  fpom  tlra  moidei- 
polity. 

The  sum  required  for  the  support  of  the  pnblie 
schools,  aM  now  constituted,  will,  tbereiNV, 

be $efi,lM 

Printing, 7M 

To  be  received  fh>m  the  State, $30,00$ 

To  be  appropriated  by  the  municipality,    30,88$ 


2.  SUPPLY  OF  WATER  IN  CITIES. 


NEW  ORLEANS. 

Now  that  the  mid-summer  suns  are  upon  us, 
axul  the  season  when  the  pestilence  is  wont  to 
walk  iu  the  noon-day,  wo  naturally  think  of 
thoMi*  preventive  measures  which  modem  sd- 
uuue  Uuu'hes  to  bo  within  our  control — and  the 
lOJMi  tmpii>rtaut  of  these  is  an  abundant  supply 
uf  tx%»h  and  wholesome  water.  We  have  al- 
K«>a4>  v\pr«^iuHid  our  conviction  of  the  unhealth- 
iuuAM  V..1  tiliii  city ;  and  it  seems  a  crying  shame, 
yiA^  vu  tiiu  kiauk  of  a  river  the  greatest  in  the 
t|Mide  i^ud  vt  hlvh,  in  every  second  of  time,  is 
l^OUt^  ^  ^1  to  the  ocean,  over  six  million 
IH.V'rUi  vi  \ftaU>ri  the  common  wante  of  the 
|M{i^£  ^whm  kUould  not  be  supplied,  and  the 
"JtJW-fU  «M«vMlN^  M»  purifying  and  deaoflng. 


which  might  be   easily  diverted  throo^  oar 
streets,  are  no  where  seen. 

Our  worthy  .Mayor,  but  the  other  day,  in  his 
annual  address,  told  us : 

"  It  again  becomes  my  duty  to  earnestly  SO- 
licit  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  lo 
the  vitally  important  consideration  of  a  good, 
cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  water.  I  have 
repeatedly  touch<.>d  upon  this  subject,  but,  thus 
Car,  without  being  able  to  insure  thoee  desira* 
ble  rcsulte  which  involve  not  only  the  comfMii 
cleanliness  and  safety,  of  the  inhabitants,  but, 
also,  the  far  more  important  consideration  of 
human  life.  Without  a  copious  and  constant 
supply  of  this  precious  and  indispensable  ete> 
ment,  we  may,  in  vain,  adopt  hygienic  meat* 
urea,  and  exert  our  Ix'st  efforts  for  the  prcserr- 
ation  of  the  public  health ;  and  it  is  a  lament* 
able  reflection,  that,  while  the  mightiest  riTtr 
of  this  continent  rolls  along  our  shores,  so 
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up  and  finelj  eonuDinuted  by  the  unoeaslng 
nplwh  of  298  steamboats,  is  then  pumped  up 
lor  tho  use  of  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  world ! 

*'  It  was  said  that  fish  had  deserted  tho  Lon- 
don waters,  and  that  even  Dutch  eels,  when 
placed  in  it,  gave  up  their  miserable  lives.  There 
are  141  public  sewers  between  London  and  Bat- 
tersea  bridges — and  Richmond,  Isleworth,  Brent- 
ford, Slortlake,  Chiswick  and  liammerHmith, 
famish  (j8  more — and  the  whole  of  their  con- 
tents are  received  into  the  Thames,  and  re- 
turned by  the  reflux  of  the  tide. 

"  Why  the  J^tMtilence  Spreads. — The  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  east  of  Loudon  is  double  that 
in  tho  west  To  persons  accu(>tomed  to  the 
study  of  medical  statistics,  this  simple  state- 
ment would  be  sufficient;  they  would,  at  once, 
■ee  the  depth  of  misery  which  it  indicates.  But, 
to  others,  we  must  plac«  it  in  a  more  familiar 
light.  Out  of  every  tWo  persons,  who  die  in  the 
east  of  London,  one  perishes  from  preventible 
causes.  From  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  of  the 
laboring  population  of  London  are  killed,  every 
year,  by  c-auses,  which,  if  we  chose,  wo  might 
expel  by  a  current  olf  water.  Though  wo  do 
not  take  these  persons  out  of  their  houses  and 
murder  them,  we  do  the  same  thing  in  effect — 
we  neglect  them  in  their  poisonous  homes,  and 
leave  them  there  to  a  lingering,  but  a  certain, 
death. 

"  Eminent  physicians  declare  that  the  existing 


amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  may  be  !•• 
duoed  ono-half;  and,  to  show  that  tliie  is  no 
vague  exaggeration,  we  will  quote  the  eaiv  ef 
Windmill  Court,  in  Roitcmanr  Lane,  deacribcd 
by  Mr.  Liddle,  the  medical  officer  of  the  White- 
chapel  Union.  It  was  dirty,  undrained,  and  iU 
supplied  with  water.  He  had  to  visit  it  two  or 
three  ^mes  a  day,  for  fever  cases;  and, in  aeven 
months,  attended  forty-one  new  cases  of  sielLUUi 
in  that  one  oourt.  It  was  afterward  flaned, 
drained,  and  supplied  with  water,  and  BIr.  lid- 
dle tells  the  result:  'in  the  last  four  or  ftre 
months,  I  have  had  but  two  cases;'  and  the 
rents  were  so  much  better  paid,  that  the  landlord 
was  thought  to  have  profited  by  the  improre- 
mcnts,  which  he  had  executed  at  hi^  own  es- 
penso.  A  current  of  water  Iiad,  in  &et,  swept 
away  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  sickness.  Ttiis 
is  fully  corroborated  by  the  experience  of  Hara* 
brain  Court,  Cooper's  Court,  and  other  plaoes. 
In  Nottingham,  in  1832,  there  were  1,100  cases 
of  cholera,  of  which  289  were  fatal.  AfV*r  tiw 
disease  had  passed  off,  the  town  was  supplied 
with  water,  and  other  sanitary  measures  adopted, 
with  such  effect,  that,  when,  in  1849,  the  dielera- 
appeared  a  second  time,  there  were  only  ei(^ 
cases,  of  which  six  were  fatal.  And  it  appears^ 
that,  between  the  healthy  and  unhcaltny  dis- 
Iricts  of  that  town,  there  is  a  difference  of  sixty 
r  cent  in  the  average  duration  of  human 


per 
life.' 


3.  THE  SUGAR  CANE. 


The  existence  of  a  whole  volume,  in  poetry, 
upon  a  8ul\}ect  seemingly  so  common-place,  has 
not,  wo  are  inclined  to  think,  been  known  to  a 
majority  of  our  readers.  Wo  confess  our  own 
surprise,  on  finding  it  one  of  the  hundred  vol- 
umes of  British  Poets,  printed  in  1822,  by  ^V^lit- 
tingham,  and  having  perused  it,  feel  under  a 
strong  temptation  to  extract  many  of  its  more 
interesting  passages. 

There  should,  after  all,  bo  no  8urprii|^lhat 
Terse,  whose  province  seems  so  appropriate  to 
the  ideal  and  the  spiritual,  should  sometimes 
descend  from  the  clouds  to  employ  itself  with 
the  common  avocations  and  every  day  pursuits 
of  men.  Philosophy,  whose  haughty  head  has 
been  among  the  stars,  has  long  been  forced  into 
the  same  service,  and,  throwing  away  her  stilts, 
is  found  plodding  in  the  homely  brogan  of  the 
peasant  in  his  walks.  There  is  nothing  too  high 
and  sacred,  in  ages  like  these  which  have  come 
upon  men,  for  tho  companionship  of  "  matter  of 
fact  "—measuring  (his  world  with  a  yard-stick 
and  nicely  appreciating  its  gifts  with  beam  and 
scale  1 

But  poetry  has  not  only  now  assumed  these 
humbler  tasks.  The  master  hands  of  Hcsiod 
and  Virgil,  ages  ago,  weaved  out  of  exquisite 
▼erse  tho  rules  of  a  skillftil  husbandry,  and  tliey 
have  not  altogether  wanted  imitators  since.  In 
humbler  rank  who  would  forget  tho  inimitable 
Thomas  Tu>»ser,  who  sung  so  quaintly  of  the 
Una,  yard ;  or  Joel  Barlow,  who  gave  to  "  Indian 
oorn"  and  hi>c.  ctiKe  an  immortality  of  renown? 
But  to  bo  brief  with  Mr.  Grainger,  before  in- 
•oryoratlug  bis  measures.    Ue  woa  bom  in^723, 


served  several  years  in  the  army,  studied  medi- 
cine and  betook  himself  to  the  profession,  but 
with  very  poor  success  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view.  Ilis  passion  for  letters  and  scienoe  was 
always  strong,  and  among  his  intimate  associates 
were  Johnson,  Percy,  Reynolds,  Glover  and 
Shenslone.  Johnson  praised,  in  the  highest 
terms,  the  exordium  of  ,an  ode,  by  him,  on  Soli- 
tude, and  Percy  described  him  a  good  man,  of 
genius  and  learning.  He  published  several  elab* 
orato  medical  works,  and  an  English  versiaik  of 
Tibullus.  Failing  of  success,  he  removed  to  St 
Christopher's,  oJic  of  the  West  Indies,  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  Governor.  Here,  after 
much  experience  and  study,  was  written  tbs 
"  Sugar  Cane,"  a  sulocct  Mr.  Power,  of  Neris, 
had  chosen  before,  but  his  manuscripts  wen 
never  printed.  Boswell  tells  some  humorous 
stories  of  tho  reading  of  Grainger's  Ijook,  by  the 
wits,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's;  and  Johnson  ex- 
claimed, "  What  could  ho  make  of  sugar  cane? 
One  might  as  wcU  write  the  parsley  bed,  a  poem, 
or  the  cabbage  garden,  a  poem!'*  It  was  re- 
viewed in  a  complimentary  manner,  however, 
by  the  Doctor,  and,  also,  in  the  Critical  Eeview 
which  Smollett  had  formerly  edited. 

It  only  remains  to  add — the  poem  is  aooom- 
modated  entirely  to  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
discusses  very  many  sul^ects  of  general  science, 
such  as  diseases,  climates,  materia  medics,  in 
addition  to  the  leading  one  of  the  sugar  oane. 
Tho  style,  though  often  flat,  is  sometimes  very 
elevated.  It  will  bo  curious  for  the  sugar  plant- 
ers of  Louisiana,  at  least,  to  have  some  of  the 
experience  of  this  man  and  of  those  times,  inhls 
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The  fsm  wiU  Joint,  Dn^anliLl  thau^h  the  nU 
BM  irooldflt  than  acd  hajge  forkh  ixi  undtr  dor 
BoU'a  DUDHIpue  on  Ihf  hiij,  ill  fuUj  fr»u/:ht, 

loj  uT  Ihg  ijiMJtrf— Slid  if  hmj.py  Fota 
P*mit  acliaku— >Toi'i  tba  iiKky  rbim, 
Hu  ^J-4>]d  botlDU,  nod  Ihtt  Htid;  tvoefL 


Of  «1D[KWtj  th 

Kormilho-' 


Kor  mi]  her  brtTenl  j ; 


iVt  wtut  1>  bw; 


On  toUI  diyn.  or  Tbeo  IbiHr  work  li  dor 
hrnll  On  Uatt  U  l«d  Urn  rjionl  iluiw, 
Tb  tbe  wIM  bonilwr'i  mvLauibnlj  (.inivl. 


Thilo  thov  dlsUngtildi'd  Or  Uifir  huljudalr, 

dshnvhUe,  lOEaB  KtripiiDjt  tna  Ihp  oJHtnl  ring 

Mr»  ftnb.  uul:  iiol  uDeillantIr,  bMlaw* 

Jn  Iwr.  who  Dimbluil  bfUlj  iho  tga^in  4warx]  baU. 


bo.  with  BMk  nelliMil 


npel  br  thwBU,  or  win  bf  motblnB  nrti, 

.  rlnTEi  lo  sc4  tfaolr  (jIIdw  iIsvh  Bt  lianu; 

ia  tiimil  tb^  not  tbuir  rl^rouA  nrUm  dcsDofi 

nrnnhalr 
prldklf  tiB«- 


t  Dntlmoly  tu 


KjbTAn^  bill  hlotMiiiu  In  Ilia  Bli>tidT  Ay, 
And  mnlKt  Jk'iuuiua  DKlK  in  dUlr  ihuirorp- 
A  noollj  TMlnuml^is  (Ihl*  WdUbln  hhtfi 

Whll4iBtniDy.«nnu1iliDii,r<vmUlbS4XrtUuiltW]] 


Them 


-I  ii  npcriallj'  DLirksa  bj  tbe    i 
'  DUD,  Into  Ib4  noturvl  biitory    I 


of  Um  hunuiii  f  p 
Btniei  In  Ibe  bw  oC  Uhwi  wbo  bol< 
■lilAdTMl  t«kt,  lotorpnled  I17  thcoifl 
Inal  ud  amoliuin,  ud  IkDocb  tbo  ti 


noted  b;  it*  intsis- 


I 

I 

I 


»Ugmi:. 


AcRlKDii  to  UBKrl  nucb  dogmju  > 
mui  »U  DOT  retBtMiw  fur  t 
k«lj  ntl  Md  ahldlDg  Akiib  in  0 


immoQ  p«ir,  and  alt  anijnoii  tem  Lbc  phlri 
nd  KplnW  pmurTi'd  In  Ihs  uk.  hm  bnen,  in 
Iw  ft'-ff*  of  modBTn  elLnorog)-.  idjopouilj 


d  ttinJli  iwd  tluigrvktat  linnM  \n  given 
"latlsc  dfti "  tburiiU,  vbo  nanld  orgui- 
I  world  npon  errtaln  uniform  Ishm.  ud 
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C«ther  the  »ort  of  tlihigi  to  flourish  in  all  their 
Tigor  among  the  snows  of  Rusfia  or  hy  the  shores 
of  tho-fiocphoros.  Our  faith  in  political  theo- 
ries has  never  exceeded  a  mustard  seed. 

Eight  years  ago,  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  published 
*a  pamphlet  denying  the  unity  doctrine,  which 
fbll  like  a  fire-brand  in  the  midstof  Inflamm&Ue 
material.  lie  was  attacked  through  the  South- 
ara  Quarterly,  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  North  Carolina, 
hut  in  two  articles  in  reply,  the  doctor  left  to 
his  opponent  scarce  a  foot  of  ground  to  stand 
upon.  This  discussion,  whilst  it  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  these  studies  in  our  country,  set  Dr. 
Nott  at  work  so  amiduously,  that  he  oollocted 
erery  authority  and  opinion,  and  pursued  the 
matter  with  incredible  ardor.  'Sympathising  in 
these  inyestigations,  we  inrited  him,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1849,  to  delirer  two  lectures  upon  them, 
from  our  chair  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
rerrity  of  Louisiana.  These  lectures,  at  our 
suggestion)  were  published  soon  afterward,  with 
notes  and  illustrations,  in  a  volume  already  no- 
ticed in  the  RcTiew. 

Since  this  period,  Mr.  Luke  Burke  has  com- 
menced the  publication  of  an  Ethnological  Mag- 
azine, in  London,  attacking  the  doctrines  of  the 
^Unitistsi'  and,  at  the  late  lik-ientific  ConTention 
in  Charleston,  Prof.  Agassis,  in  reply  to  a  serious 
and  formal  interrogatory,  announced  that  he 
was  entirely  convinced  they  were  untenable. 
The  views  of  this  distipgtiished  naturalist  are 
fully  set  out  by  him,  in  an  article  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Christian  Examiner,  Boston. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bacliman,  of  Charleston,  the  co- 
laborer  of  Audubon,  and  a  man  of  splendid  at- 
tainments, has  since  come  out  with  a  voltune, 
maintaining  the  unity  argument  with  all  the 
force  of  his  erudition.  lie  has  been  replied  to 
ably,  by  that  dlptlnguiKhetl  naturalist,  Morton, 
through  the  CharloKton  Medical  Journal,  and 
we  think  it  will  bediflBcult  to  make  a  wgoinder. 

It  is  also  hinted  that  Dr.  Ilorlbrook,  of  Char- 
leston, will  tuko  up  the  rudjri'ls  aiminst  the  uni- 
ty theory,  through  tJie  Southern  Quarterly,  and 
that  Dr.  Nott  is  now  enjragi-d  burnisliiiig  up  his 
armor  anew  for  the  flscht.  Wc  shall  await  ^vilh 
interest  the  develoj>mfn1i«,  and  hope  to  give 
many  of  them  to  our  roaderi«. 

For  the  i.n'SH'iit,  wc  phnll  conclude  with  a  few 
extracts  froni  Nott  and  Morton: 

J>iil  thr  sun  hum  the  wgro  bla<kf 

•'  Wo  be.'i  lohve  to  fix  your  nttoDtion  on  this 
vital  i»<)int.  it  w  a  lommouly  nr.'ivi'd  error, 
that  the  inflin'iic?  of  ji  hot  cliniatt.-  is  f^adually 
pxert*d  on  su*  lo.vivc  pMurations,  until  one  spe- 
cies of  iimijUIn.l  is  rinupl-t  ly  chani;<Hl  into 
another:  a  dark  shade  i.s  iinpr«>.s»(I  on  tlio  firft. 
and  xriin.-ni»tJ'*<  Jo  th<»  uruud;  ftw»tlu'r  shade  is 
addc<I  to  lilt"  third.  >»li5(U  is  hA:id«d  down  to  the 
fourth:  and  50  on.  thmnph  Ku«'c«%^ive  ^r  ncra- 
t'ons,  until  Uk'  f.iir  (J«Truiu  is  trAii^fcri:i  .d,  by 
climate,  iu to  the  b'.ftik  African! 

'•litis  idea  is  vrmtn  to  ht  /aUcj  and  is  aban- 
doned by  the  wull-infbrmcd  writers  of  all  partiM. 


A  tnnbnrat  cheek  is  never  banded  down  to  «a» 
oeeding  generations.  The  ezpoeed  parts  o€  tab 
body  alone  are  tanned  by  the  sun,  and  the  ^Ul> 
dren  of  the  white-t<kinned  Europeans  in  N«nr 
Orleans,  Mobile  and  the  West  Indies,  aie  h&m 
as  fair  as  their  anoestors,  and  would  remaiD  to, 
if  carried  back  to  a  colder  climate.  The  aaaM 
may  be  said  of  other  ao^rtd  chaneteia  (eocieaA 
those  from  wani  and  diaease)— they  die  wtUl 
ttie  individual,  and  are  no  nuMre  capsMe  of 
transmission  than  a  flattened  head,  motUatod 
limb  or  tattooed  skin.^ 

Is  there  equality  nf  the  raeetf 

<'The  unity  of  the  htunan  speciee  baa  al- 
so been  stoutly  maintained  on  psycholQeloid 
grounds.  Numerous  attMnpts  have  been  BMdt 
to  establish  the  intellectual  equality  of  the  daiii 
races  with  the  white;  and  the  historr  of  tlw 
pajrtt  has  been  ransacked  for  examples,  but  they 
are  nowhere  to  be  found.  Can  any  one  csll  tlkt 
name  of  a  n<^ro  who  has  ever  written  a  pafa 
worthy  of  being  remembered? 

♦•  We  have  historical  records  sufficiently  exaet» 
from  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  the  present  day, 
to  show  that  the  negro,  during  his  time  (two 
thousand  throe  hundred  years),  has  been  % 
stranger  to  civilization.  We  then  have  the 
monumental  records  of  Egypt,  rome  two  tbim- 
»and  dve  hundred  years  beyond  licrodotu%  to 
prove  that  the  physical,  and, oonsequcntly,  men- 
tal, character  of  Uie  negroes  was  the  same  as  at 
the  present  day.  Lepsius  has  discovered  tltit 
negroes  on  the  monuments  of  the  sixth  Egyp- 
tian dynasty,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  and  they  must  have  existed  lab(p 
before  this  time. 

'*  Again,  we  have  the  striking  fact,  that  no 
ancient  monument  of  art  has  been  found  on. the 
continent  of  Africa,  south  of  the  great  Desert  of 
Sahara,  the  region  of  the  negroes.  And,  lastly, 
wc  have  the  crowning  argument  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  negro  race  in  every  clime  sttd 
under  all  circumstances. 

*'The  example  in  Ilayti  is  certainly  a  very  in- 
structive one.  Here  we  see  the  black  race  plao^ 
under  the  most  favorable  circum8tanci>s  poudUo' 
for  advancement  in  civilization,  aiyi  yet  Qiej 
are  utterly  incapable  of  maintaining  what  hat 
b<^n  bequeathed  them.  They  were  taught,  by 
the  whitt>s,  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts  and 
other  useful  employments.  A  large  portion  of 
them  wore  taught  to  rt^ad  and  write.  They  had 
a  well-organized  goternmeiit,  a  delightful  di- 
niate,  productive  soil,  and  extenxlve  c(<nimeroe. 
.Notwitlistunding  all  these  advantages,  such  aa 
no  white  race  ever  commenced  with,  the  negroeg 
of  llayti  hare  been  f>t«>adily  relapsing  into  bar- 
buri()ui ;  and  thtir  <lownfall  Las  only  been  re- 
tarded by  the  white  blood  mingled  in  the  veing 
of  a  largi'  portion  of  them. 

♦'The  nmlattocs  of  llnyti.  as  elsewhere,  have 
always  preserved  a  »up<'riorit.y  which  tin'  white 
blood  alone  colild  account  ff>r,  and  of  which  the 
Macks  are  so  jealous,  that  they  are  making  oon- 
istant  efforts  tooxtrnninate  their  proud  rukrs." 

3tH$tthe  Scriptures  fan  with  the  Umtyd<Kirinef 
The  devout,  pious  and  scientific  Dr.  J.  Pye 
Smith  says: 

<*  If  the  two  first  inhabitants  of  Eden  were  the 
progenitors,  not  of  all  Imniaii  b4>ings,  but  only 
of  the  races  whence  spnni;;  the  Ilfl.n  w  family, 
^tilI  it  would  remain  thn  iwt,  that  all  were 
fonued  by  the  immediate  iiower  of  CJod,  and  all 
thi>ir  circumiitantvH.  st:it4\i  or  implied  in  the 
S'riiilures.  would  remain  the  same,  a.1  to  moral 
and  pructical  purinxKcc. 

^'Some  difficultieo  with  Scripture  history 
would  bt  taken  awaj-— such  as  the  eoof  of  Ad- 


yOlltb-  niut  taa»  been  (uppllFil  bj  uinsl*  In- 
^«MU>l]r  team  Manm,  opw  Un  otiikl  •di)[«' 
>itlii»;  bifl  fti'P^li*'"''^!^  ^f  iiiikiriuuT  panUl^- 
Menb ;  hia  nsJlng  Into  &noth*F  rtK^oiii  ot  wudi 

tlut  CUn  abtalniid  c»n(H 
ploBdnriir  mtd  ■  robbor— i 
of »  r^puiktkia  fcrjulbl  hi 
bonding  ■>  -eilj,'  B  oone 
baliiutlnni. 

"Tliuj.ltTODtrarj  lo ,. 

tiUtr.Uilii;ntttqiuMtlon>huiilaorer  be  di 


lEaplyLag  theci 


will  not  be  aC 


oftTuIb.thelilgtiuilDi 


&tt«  aUUiiK  h)>  belter  U»(  Ihe  lUtonltlig  o 
ibUdiI  wftH  not  (Dinirul,  but  eiieUd  al 
l^fiH,  b«  proeeedi: 

'Vllb  Ripi'ct  to  lbs  oriiHn  otth/'  bunur 
■  br  ■  rtojl»prir,  1  iltiv"  M'  tl>r«  WH  1 


moliullj',  tn  the  delerkintJna  ud  vlUnelkiii 
<(Jft*neHUwlu*ta)|)<cM  to  it  I  do  ita| 
Hum  IkM  the  urtli  iieriniiU  hna  ten  Nf 
MdHd  Willi  uiiDili  aner  Ibla  plui,  aaltwt  ■ 
—•—--^-■^  -  xntlil  at  Btn;  lUfa  of  II. 
ioc  lA  and  Id,  1>  eKimEwlT 
iiDiHHibli.    «r  Jobs-flc 

;-c  ■ 

t>  equal  If  ki 

MrdatoMi  ^. 

— 1—  KHb  cmiBali  of  boUi  Hui  on  falio- 

£fl£ 

■Bnala 
Muiw, 


kjAl  and  otbers  baTir  proTed  ttdi  on  a  lar 
MW'vlUi  mpMt  to  damHtlo  ■stanalii  ai 
l&Hawh«lt>equa1lTkmiliailnthi>«Diiti 


dlifl  ekamJpatLoD  Df  Q 
t»  bj  Ihlfl  proHif .  *  Dv 
]  ATeatDAllx  dBgeoen 


SBtMllnd  lo  miiny  amoDi  tbiinHJm.  >iltaaut 
taj  IMBK  of  otbcr  iiidlTidasla  of  elUiur  net, 

5.  THE  WORTALITr 


Will,  u  geology  tauitiea,  that  part  tiiat  b  In 
etrrull;  I  Does  It  lenoB  our  admlratliin  of  Ihi 
past,  i>r  oni  liope  in  tin  fatDre.  lo  be  lold  that 
muikliul  bavf  uiUed  chiUadi  of  nolurkM  (I 

eanhl  oi  ds»  oDi  nllgbni  •uS'n  dtVlTamit, 
became  the  gnat  Lepiliu  ba*  dedphvied  Uw 
Icgouils  at  Uemphl*,  and  pnivvd  that  i,Ws  ilato 
bark  Ihrve  tlinunand  in  bundnil  reata  txlbn 
Ohrisir    Vet  llunw  tUnn  an  Iruri  and  if  tbs 

nuu«,  lei  bim  bo  CliBnfcfii]  that  be  ban  ;>t  lliod 
to  •«.  »  miieh  IJglit" 


.I«l,» 


of  Dwatloa — Uie  pMeuFton  EHiiQ  mcb  poriloB 
of  the  rase  liaTlDg  Ems  dlatlngulibnl  hf  indi 
pKHllatlllH  ai  adaptul  tliem  lo  their  poelCton, 
u  h)  eBll  and  eliaala,  asd  to  Ibe  part  iibliih 
Ib"T  wera  dfritloed  to  plat  In  thu  eeoDODiy  of 
llfo.  Ot.  at  (he  nnn  tlmo,  Hpm-Hd  hit  £lLh 
in  the  wfvd  recoAbt  and  hia -pniftpuad  rere^ 
eim,  nut  only  Ibr  their  nliglouii.  hnl  Uwli  lil» 
lorlfal  ooubfDU — maldtaiiiind  that  trpn  they 
anflnn  bit  IheorT.  loaoioMh  u  the  itur;  of 
IMn  aUant  amtmntllj  Unpllui  Un'  riiil'-niN'  of 
humBn  buingtiuitorUi  Mlmr-  Iimiilx,  IFo 
am  Mrri  IbMlUfipTBllUlloli  uLu.iilil  lii.vt  li-  I'B 
denouikecdoQOHtenBlbl^rellgibUF- ^inbiibi^f.  Ws 
are  not,  tuiUt^  prepared  to  piuljuw  d-jil  It 

with  Uu  blahail  gnuDil  that  mar  In  Utluta  u 
lo  the  nvjlbilllj.  nar,  Ih*  iiphijliuplratliiD,  of 
tba  lilHiila  tnninl.  Itlalba  primrr,  not  Uneu, 
that  UT*-  dnpnaUnallT,  tbct  Aihus  «u  He  Bn* 
maU'  It*  Dtay  have  Wo,  for  all  UuA  we  an 
Mill  M  tb*  ogntrarr.  only  a  flrit  mad — one  of 
Ihu  wurld-fM)ie»>  Mon'i  maj  hare  duelKHfil 
rimplr  hj  ^re,  nubHiiiMaUy  Id  hw  m«do«obj, 
Ihn  falatoff  of  thai  purUun  of  the  raoo  frou 
which  hli  own  natiao  dcrlieatheliDrlgiD." 

OF  KEW  ORLEANS. 


tatKt  of  d.'Bth-    Thed 

and  InerraalBg  BWRdltr. 

Then  ]■  hfpe  Ar  lU  ^et,  If  nrolutlon 
gun  iBearuHl;  fer.wbira  thoranlLtr^cu 
■lAiL.  In  England.  Ar-i  br^  ~     '  '   - 

palling  unhaalUilBtM  of 
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were  restored  to  their  eeneee,  ibe  goTemment 
intorpoeed  its  reform,  and,  hi  few  yean,  the  city 
ceued  to  be  a  pest  house  and  boeame  oompar- 
atiYely  healthy. 

Hitherto  we  hare  groped  in  the  dark,  Jn  re- 
gard to  New  Orlcajis  mortality.  '  There  were 
either  no  published  returns,  or  8U(%  as  existed 
were-  incomplete.  No  one  took  the  trouble  to 
InTestigatev  All  was  speculation,  dictated  by 
the  interests  of  men,  and  taking  huee  as  theee 
interests  inclined.  Latterly,  two  physicians 
hare  begun  the  patient  inyestigaUon  and  haire 
published  rosulto  the  moft  gloomy  and  dis- 
ooii^aging.  The  first  is  Or.  Barton,  in  his  late 
**  Board  of  Health  Reimrt,"  from  which  we  hare 
extracted  in  our  May  and  June  numbers;  the 
other  is  Dr.  Simonds,  in  the  *^  Charleston  Medi- 
cal Journal.**  These  gentlemen  are,  in  general, 
laborious  and  i|ccurate  statistioians,  and,  if 
cherishing  any  pr«\{udices,  they  are  in  &Tor  of 
the  city. . 

We  shall  draw  upon  the  statistics  of  Dr. 
Simonds : 

Intermente  in  New  Orleans,  1847,. . .'-  7,515 
"  »*  «  1848;. . .  7,215 

u  It  «  1849,...  8,945 

23,775 

[The  Board  of  Health  Report  fixes  the  number, 
Ibr  1849,  at  9,862,  including  La&yette,  which 
Increases  the  total  to  24,692.]  These  figures  in- 
clude the  cholera  and  yellow  feVer  epidemics, 
and  show  a  mortality,  on  the  supposition  the 
population  is 

100,000,  of  1  in  12.57,  or  7.95  per  cent; 
125,000,  of  1  in  15.7,  or  6.36  per  cent.; 
150,000,  of  1  in  18.8,   or  5.3   per  cent: 

or,  excluding  cholera, 

100,000,  of  1  in  15,  or  6.66  per  oont; 
125,000,  of  1  in  18.17,  or  5.32  per  cent; 
150,000,  of  1  in  22.5,    or  4.54  per  cent 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  a  larger  aTerage 
population,  in  New  Orleans,  for  the  Inst  three 
or  four  years,  winter  and  summer,  than  110  or 
115,000.  Drs.  Simonds  and  Barton  say  100,000. 
The  tables,  oA  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Simonds, 
show: 

Massachusetts,  1847-^48 1.59 

Boston,  1830, '45 2.22 

CharlPdton,  1822,  '48 2.49 

New  York,  1841,  '48 2.87 

England,  12  counties, 1.93 

♦*  26ciUes, 2.70 

London, 2.31  to  2.74 

.     Liverpool, 3.15  to  3,53 

Manchester, 3.31  to  3.65 

New  Orleans, 6.661 


The  Massachiuvtte  retunis,  it  is  inu»  liaivt 
not  yet  arrived  to  great  perfection;  and,  Imwp 
erer  Dr.  Shnonds's  estimates  and  tables  be  eb> 
jected  to,  the  hand  writing  upon  the  walV 
against  New  Orleans,  is  but  too  palpable  and 
terribly  signifieant. 

We  say,  howeVer  Dr.  Simonds's  tables  be  ob- 
jected to  (for  they  are  certainly  open  to  oritt* 
cism,  although  he  has  excluded  cholera),  he  hm 
selected  three  years  for  the  argoment^-in  vom. 
of  which  yellow  ftrer  prersiled  more  frlglil^ 
Ailly  than  at  anj-other  time  in  the  history  of 
the  dty,  and  in  uiother,  1848,  it  was  alnuMi 
an  epidemic— the  number  of  admissions,  in  bo#> 
pital,  firom  this  and  fhip  fever,  being  greater  tlyui 
in  1847.  Now,  the  history  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  shows  that  yellow  fever,  ^pidemi^ 
aUyy  is  not  an  annual  visitor,  or  prevallinis  ae 
such  two  years  in  three,  or  ttrrHijf'otM  third  of 
the  tiaHe.  Nor  is  «hip  fever  one  of  our  neeea* 
sary  ills — and  the  Doctor  has  included  ito  m/cas 
tolity,  which  was  enormous.  Why  not  exclude 
this  as  well  as  cholera  7  We  admit  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  argument,  that  the  sick  of  other 
places  come  here  to  be  restored  and  cfte,  sinee 
the  number  is  balanced  by  the  broken  down 
constitutions  of  the  city  who  die  abroad. 

Instead  of  1847,  '48,  '49,  selected  by  Bc 
Simonds,  let  us  take  1314,  '45,'  46»  and  use  the 
tobies  he  gives  us  for  these  years.  The  ehaiity 
Hoepital  is,  at  all  times,  d  correct  index  of  ovr 
sanitary  state.  The  admissions  for  1844,  '46, 40^ 
were  20,02&;  for  1847,  '48,  49,  89,498,  or  nearlj 
double,  with  scarcely  any  increase  in  popnli^ 
tion.  The  deaths  for  the  first  period,  were  2^31 ; 
and  for  the  second,  6,679,  or  three  times  as 
many.  Deaths  by  epidemics^  first  period,  none 
(yellow  fever  being  sporadic  then);  second 
period,  2,319.  Giving  the  dty  a  population  of 
120,000,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  the  average, 
or  is  as  much  so  as  the  large  figures  assumed 
by  nothem  dties,  striking  out  the  epidemic  of 
1847,  and  making  some  deductions  for  ship 
fever,  it  would  be  fair  to  reduce  the  gross  mor- 
tality  of  1847,  '48,  '40,  from  19,980  (without 
cholera)  to  16,000,  or  1  in  23—4.5  and  not  6.04 
per  cent.,  whichi,  even  then,  is  a  third  greater 
than  Liverpool  I  The  yellow  fever,  for  the 
twenty-three  years  ending  1845,  omitted  nine 
summers,  in  one  instance,  without  a  single 
case.  In  the  period,  ending  1840,  twenty-eevcn 
years,  those  of  ftrightf^l  mortality,  were  only 
1837,  1889, 1841  and  1843;  and  1847  the  worst. 
We  shall  recur,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  sub- 
ject 


6.  THE  GOLD  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


We  indulged  in  our  June  number,  when  re- 


and  came  to  the  conclusion,'that,  for  a  very  long 
period  to  come,  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehend- 
ed of  any  veiy  sudden  or  serious  dlsturbaaei^ 
Bia  gold  mines  upon  the  finances  of  the  worid,  I  even  nponthe  ealeulattonsof  the  nost  enthusU 


viewing  the  report  of  Thomas  Butler  King, 
qieoulation  upon  the  effect  of  the  Callfor^ 


mw  ailmlo|!l,  miut  be  prodn™!  ia  thjrty  < 


toHy  years  u  WpODO.  thu  total,  Di 
bult,  *<>ul<I  ta  t32.W0,iXK)  per  ui 
■  the  whols  period,  H.MO.OM.OW; 
U  *>iil[miiB.  tbe  icmn  ktoannt,  br 
,  nelli  to  |«>M,DOD.«»,  oiifrtadr  oi 


•B/ thing  t 
IMdillT  Id  RgBTd  to 


lubnlit  Id  CuIUbmU. 


treclwl  wbtre  86  per  cent,  eiliti 

J  br  Mewdi  11.  Bllier  hu  1od«  be 
diuii]  Id  CAlltbrnU,  uid  in  ffTemt  FlcJanaM  nr 
Su  Fnoebn).    Tbt  iBTceit  iptclmcD  of  pt 


coin),  tie3,0O(l/KIO;    In  gnu,  |3CKI,UU(I,40D. 

taHI,aDu,UDO  in  ooiru,  nnd  prim  kIcidwI 
irlj  Uie  folJ.    In  tbe  neit  ceoUirj,  thongli 


(tDm  tl.lSf.DOIMNM  to  tt.HU.OOO.Oin,  uennUng 
to  Juobe,  tud  prlna  went  up  UO  per  ovnU;  lb* 

ndoptlon  Df  pkpoT  moQej,  la  ISSU,  nennlliig 
to  Prof.  Tarker,  tbe  wlnB(^  had  been  rmluoHl 
to  |l,a»,M»,000;  and  Ibe  wbole  lupply  of  lb* 
meteli  ia  tbe  world  Sit.  OiUUUa  Uum  eili- 
□utedttKMlVWiDau.  TlicuDauDpllanorihi 
□mtile  ]»  "la  pUtc,  jewelir  (BiI  ornamental 
■itlelea,  gtldlng,  pUtlng,  gold  and  liliui  Itsauei, 

Tbld  caa»umpUoa  Up.  Tuaker,  la  IS3U,  astl- 
Bwliid,  per  auaum,  t  fbllowi ; 

In  JewolleiT.  pUt*,  M |I9,aW,aai) 


nr7,  la  tb*  fbmj  of  ?jnaalnr,ex 
tbe  enUre  range  of  mountalD 
vwked  vltli  the  blgbett  lua 
TUf  metal  kl  of  (ait  oonHqaenei 
In  dLemiettj.    iQ  purifying  <1I< 


k 


Eiporteii  to  Ailn, T.M)ilJH» 

t33,EitKI,UUI) 

rluD<  to  18^  (s  aienge  of  Il.«  mlllloni, 
or  a  total  of  ItN.OCWiUCD^  whilit  tbe  wnnunp- 
ilon,  Bt  f3a>i  mllUoni,  bed  been  t^iMajjaO, 
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m«miui  prolMbto  Um  lart),  the  defidt,  hi  I860, 
In  Ariuftllxlnff  proiiieUoo  ftiid  eoiuamptkHi, 
W0uM  rimrh  |3lf,0OU.(lOO.  Th«t  thin  eonsump- 
iUm  U  TMpiiUy  InmraAihf,  the  Qaarterlj,  rery 
Jiutljr,infi>^*from  tlu»grrfwinKpn*Judicetagabiat 
bftnk  b'/U-Ji  in  Eumpf!  and  thin  aioiitry,  and 
fclM  rtrolntionarjr  rpfrit  abroarl  aeekinjc  ftill 
BOre  U*  diirredit  |>ap<:r  w:«uriUri,  to  0^  no- 


tUnf  or  tte 
throa^boiit  tk*  world, 
by  acknovlodsiBg  oar  gRot 
Um  work  bi-fjto  «■,  uid  kj 
tar  complete  itiHrtico  of  Um 
all  eouatriea  and  in  all  tiiMB,  to 
pared  bj  a«,  in  the  aaoood  Tol 
merrial  Bcwiow,  ISM. 


7.  HOW  FAR  THE  TIDES  AFFECT  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


Tblfl  1^  a  fruitful  puljject  rtrj  ofV-n  in  our 
OoartM,  wh'-n  the  qiwuCkmn  of  admiraltj  JuriJi- 
dUAUm  am  ufider  dinruwiicn.  The  c<jurt  will 
hoar  pTrf,r  and  admit  jurI«liction  aA  &r  as  the 
proof  will  Ko.  VaiiouK  piiintH  hare,  at  different 
tfiOM,  Iwien  aMumed  Ptr  the  termination  of  tide 
watem.  Thn  una  inniTtainly  felt  at  New  Orleana, 
and  r»rtaJnIy  much  aU>Te  New  Orleans,  but 
bow  fur?  I'rrif<>iMor  Forrhej,  who  haa  given 
moch  att4*ntion  U>  the  ecrentriritivft  of  the  old 
father  of  walem,  haii  lately  been  examined  be- 
Ibro  the  le^^hlatlre  <y#min!tLee,  and  anKWcred  in 
rabatanoe,  wliat  he  hail  prerioujilj  attcnted,  nn- 
dor  fmth,  bofiirn  th"  r>iiitrict  Court.  At  our  re- 
qoMt,  bo  has  ruporiod  hi«  Ylews  In  the  annexed 
letter. 

HOW  FAR  UP  TnE  BIVKH  MfROimiPPr,  PBOM 
ITH  MOt'TlI,  ABK  LUNaB  TIVKB  APFRECI- 
ABLIt7 

J.  1>.  II.  I)K  Row.  Kpq.~In  the  abwnce  of  rery 
prjnltivtt^cvtdcur*!,  tr»m  an  a<I<>quate  nural>er  of 
•y>«tfiiiiitir  olifturvationii,  the  following  riewa  are 
tubmittfi : 

Fmm  variouH  lerelii,  taken  by  mynelf  and 
otlK-rit,  tint  rate  of  fall  in  the  rircr*!!  fturfarc>,  for 
40(1  miJ<>fl  from  ItJi  dirlwuchun*,  In  dcduct'd  with 
aufllcicnt  aru'urury  for  all  pructiciil  purpOMcu. 

Tfio  low  Wiitcr  lintt  aurendit  from  the  ^ulf  leT- 
•1  to  2  feet  in  the  flrnt  lOO  milefl,  to  6  feet  in  2(N) 
mlleit,  Uj  la  fitet  in  iUA),  and  15  feet  to  the  mouth 
of  Kid  rlwfT. 

Tho  hl((h  water  line  anoendu  15  fi«t  in  the 
flmt  104»,  .ll..'i  in  the  flnt  :iiM),  and  63  feet  in 
the  fiTi^i'.iXH)  lullvH  from  tho  dfbouohurp. 

From  Mi)mi!  yttarx  of  nareful  obtn-rTation  of  the 
rirur,  at  .'P4<')  mllcM  up.  Hay  Vidalia  and  Natchez, 
I  am  Hatiffk-tl  no  tide*,  by  influence  of  the 
.m'wn,  an>  eviT  exuHricnecd  there.  From  ol>- 
M>rratlon  of  like  rhnrarter,  at  Carrollton,  10!^ 
milcw  aU>vn  thn  mouth,  the  (nvat«*itt  tide*  expo- 
rienne<l  amcmnt  to  1^  inrhoii  (Oct.  ISiA,  for  iti- 
•tanoe),  when  tliH  water  if  extremely  low,  nay  2 
Ibetaliovit  the  gulf  level,  and  about  18  inches 
above  lake  l*untehartrain.  * 


The  tide  in  Um  galf  of  Mexico  bai  abort  IS 
inches  of  range,  when  not  infloeBeed  by  wtala. 
Thiri  18  inebeeb  redored  to  U  iBrbef  ^m 
acclivity  of  2  feet,  againid  a  cnrvnit  af  tM 
miles  per  hour,  in  a  distanee  of  100  maim  tf 
channel,  not  very  tortuous. 

The  next  100  miles  has  an  aeeU^Hty  of  4iML 
and  should,  by  proportion,  t%daee  tbe  tida  of  IS 
inches  to  3  inches,  even  if  tbe  curmit  were  tba 
same  and  the  channel  as  strut.  GoosUerlac 
tbe  greater  velod^  and  tortnoasncs*,  it  wsald 
be  fair  to  regard  the  tide  water  as  llmitod  tothi 

Portion  of  tbe  river,  from  and  below   bajnM 
laquemine.    It  is  pnuiblr  that  it  may  na» 
times  be  axperiettned  20R  miles  firom  tbs  gaU 

That  a  lunar  tide  of  18  indiea  riwald  be  Ml 
300  ndles,  up  a  most  sinuous  strram,  aad 
against  an  aodirity  of  15  feet,  seems  qoito  pn- 
poHt'-rous. 

There  exists  a  possibility  of  a  lunar  tidt  te 
the  river,  independent  of  its  proximity  to  thi 
sea.  Should  this  be  determined  to  be  troe,  K 
will,  I  think,  be  new  to  science.  Tbe  snggvatiofe. 
lit  made  to  my  mind  by  a  fluctuation  or  palatr 
tion  in  the  rivfr,  amounting  to  2  or  3  ini^epb 
perceptible  even  at  high  water,  but  obeying  aio 
obvlourt  law.  In  calm  weatlier,  it  nsnally  ebbs 
and  flows  onoe  In  twenty-ibur  liours,  in  a  most 
eccentric  and  inscrutable  manner.  ProbabJlj 
the  elongated  and  sinuous  form  of  tbe  body  it 
water  acted  upon,  when  understood,  may  #■• 
plain  thcs<*  eccentricitkw.  Tlie  tide  prodneid 
in  low  water,  by  gulf  influence,  baa  more  xcf** 
larity,  and  is  generally  explicable. 

The  confident  opinion  expreeaed  bj  manyt 
especially  narigators  of  tlie  river,  that  tbtf 
have  witnessed  tides  at  Red  rirer,  and  abor^ 
may  And  ite  solution  in  tbe  fcdlowing  moteot- 
ological  fkcts : 

**  The  prevailing  wind  of  summer  and  an- 
turn  is  an  eastwardly  an<^  southwardly  wind* 
meeting  the  direction  of  tlie  current  and  prel 
ing  it  lnM:k,  an  appreciable  amount,  during  tba 
day,  and  letting  it  run  off  during  tbe  Bi^ht 
while  the  brtn.'M  hi  lulled."  1  think  It  wUl  ba 
found  that  these  tides  haire  low  water  in  tba 
morning,  habitually.  If  so,  they  are  not  Ittuar 
tides  and,  moreover,  have  no  connection  vltk< 
gulf  tides.  Cauui  G.  Fomhxt,  A.  M., 

Ciril  Enghicer,  to. 

OxrrotUon,  La^  May  7,  I860. 


8.  THE  GREAT  DISCOVERIES  OF  THE  AGE. 

We  have  the  "philosopher's  stone,"  at  last,  the  dim  and  shadowy  and  erer^aoodingdManoa  I 

and  can  n<iw  literally  **  sot  the  riTer  on  fire,"  too.  Well  sakl  Stephen  Montague,  ^  You  aooumnlalt 

if  tlie  world  itralf  do  not  eventually  share  the  macliinery;  you  inorease  tbe  total  of  wealtb: 

conflagration.    M.  I>i*sprest  has  made  the  dia^  but  what  booomos  of  tbe  latxner  you  displaoat 

mond  in  hiK  laboratory,  and  Mr.  Payno  hi  about  One  generation  is  aaorifloed  to  the  nost.    You 


to  idunge  night  into  day  with  electricity  and  a 
"  pail  of  water."  The  great  whottU  of  ••  revolu- 
tion **  are  uneoasingly  in  motif  m,  and,  high  above 
•11,  sits  **  Progress,"  waving  bor  aixy  wand  firom 


diffuse  knowledge,  and  the  world  soems  to  grow 
brighter;  but  discontent  at  poverty  replaces  ig^ 
noranoe  bi^y  with  Ite  orust  Kvery  improva- 
ment,  erexy  adranoemcnt  la  dvillaation,  Injuaf 


EDITOaUL  DBPARIMSNT 
BBW  to  Iwiuiai  Olhc^^  mnil  fllluT  pbfl^tlM  Urn 


Uin  D<mTulHd  MluT.    Th(  ■puIdlngUeiiilr 


pcddDU  vhlob  rtrlko  d«Hl  hJi  pb/vkaJ  Frvna 
our  yet  to  dMIllaJ  ttam  tbc  icry  Ukx],  Uw 
lift  oT  Uut  pbj'HEoAl  IViutial  ''[lawiill  our  wii- 
dom  ibrlDkl  lnlo  diut.  MunpnHd  witb  Uut 
wfainh  |[lnia  the  mcuwit  hab  lU  Tlrtnct,  and 
pivplei  tha  innlliwl  glDbulis  irith  It*  tppniprl- 


la  our  lut  nJoinfl.  *  ki 
«n  Kfott  UkLj  Bii^Jsot,  ntl  ft»  ETfttJnpd  tbiLt 
irOfthflrfnBgTvthiaAhATV  braaqfrLtd 

Mlton.    TAa  bUnka  <tn  nmob  mon  mlD 


9.  THE  CENSUS  OF  1850. 

o,MUiitj.p>rlfh,ton  >Dd  nod  tiu 


III  fitv  ui  ImmvDje  toIud 


^,  domb,  bUnl.  i>Ui>t«.  It 


»  jUu^torvd  during  tf 


e 


m  uid  UidlrMoiUi,  ki 


pnwiul  mUtn,  qntnUty,  kind  ind  n1- 
y  oaUn  pmrtr,  nufnbor  a(  biuvJi  suplornl, 


mil  KhuiK  tha  ■mount  rmlied  fbr  KbDoit  aaa 
rcn^nd  bj  Uuimfroni  pnbtia  tknds,  Um  UlmiriN 
ind  tbdr  eiifirt,  tbs  nmnber.  olwi  and  ulnmla- 
Jon,  dT  Cba  perlollula  tnd  lb 


1,  dny  laborem.  BuiB  bnitdn,  « 


4 


if  inrdiubte  fifurcfl,  mrj  dtw  of  whlt'-b  mj  dl» 
iim  %  bnndrcd  p1iuilotn»  and  put  ta  nt^t  ■ 
.hnunnd  npblAFlra,  Purta  >n  tha  only  ditl 
>rBll  poUCkal  diali^etlr#,tb*piitnu74]rni«nlfl  at 
aU  poliUcul  •dtDR'.  Sach  HalfiiKiiI*  »  [U* 
>  will  rucoltb.  luv  Ibn  bauoni  >blch  Ula- 
miData  Ibe  groat  rtvEL  de^  utd  itukla  Uk  pub- 
ali  on  thair  onwiri  mnrw.  Sadaty  la  to 
ntual  atita  or  BnelnatloB.    Illi  a  Hk  of 

mwun  whicb  msj,  mt  ona  Ume,  bo  «b- 

I  upon  wltb  parflwt  mfirlT  auA  anmaii, 

II  anDLbDr>  end  Iq  «talfiwTT«k  and  ruin. 
uituiiaan,  unllka  Iho  pli1l0A>iihi*T  wtunv 

pForlnoD  Ifl  On  unlTamal  and  Inunntablei  baa  Id 
rtlli  Ibe  putirulu  *j)d  (be  Iruialent,  ttS 
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10,  NEW  ORLEANS  GAS  WORKS. 


I 


mnirtlBg.projopUnglotliBlwiKht 

efattrty  Bfty  fcst  Ome  Un-  icpoiinil-^tha  whole 

To  Ulll  fruDU  irork  Ok  icninaim  muomotv^r, 
conposfd  uT  tnllcr  Ima,  In  feUaehed,  uiilh  bj 
BHin  of  sbidDi,  pulllw  ana  wol«tib,  H<ai  ud 
ftUa  in  ttu  mler,  in  which  Iti  lowoc  lim  ti  im- 


■msDnUng  to  Ihs  qutBUtj  of  ffl  itIUl 

"The  needful  inn  eutinEI  ukI  ckji  flititnt 

cui^jlkm*.  owrv  tfaitiH  bIh  coimcetal  with  dkt 
workB  ts  Jdeis  bj  [he  Dompuir — «T«n  Id  Ibv 
Imriung  of  Ihv  ]4j|ca  quintitjr  of  hme  retiftlnd 


ery  rwentl)',  ud  Uu  gv  nnv  fDT' 

Thff  ■Amngcmcnti  fbr  purlf^ffug  It*  Ont  19 

^  and  thou  hj  lima,  an  Terj  aomplole  and 

-.jasiTp;  Ba  (he  workB  aif  ea|«lil4  of  fUmUi- 

ig  3W#a  Rublo  tbet  of  ku  erer;  ImnCj-bal 

-  ■-■   -    ugh  the  oRUuinpClan,  partiCDllriJ  it 

that  Kuppl;.  '  Tha  «h1  nnd  bj  On 
I  rniin  PHteburxK,  uhI  Ii  daltnnl 
itncliaod  thPDcijnpaiiThareoa'liAJBdj 

a  tlneli  of  70/)0a  bunli. 


11.  THE  NASHVILLE  CONVENTION  AGAIN. 


Tspcctable,  aod  LndlTkloiJji  look  (h 


of  tba  ablut  and  pun 


bnd  most  dlfitiDgd^Hhed 
fMM  of  tbfl  BDDth,  Thv  ireoerahle  Oherv  wu 
tlHn— Ihe  Ddmpttrkit  and  rlnil,  fbrt;  fean  tfo. 
of  Calbmiii  and  Claj.  and  ithii  hiii  not  lelt,  for  ■ 
quartor  of  a  HnCorjf  ttia  ibitdei  of  prlTjUc  life 
bal>rD.    The  oetlan  of  thne  ban  waa  barmonl- 


sj  H^n^  them.  ordlflU! 


.  W[tta 


The 


:,  tbef  ukod  hut  the  priillogsa  of  lU  legli 
ind  (hem.  and  Ihoie  rlghU  wliioh.  «3  men 

ionuKy  to  vtaty  kadfid  heredllarj  tnitt- 


I 


of  tbs  nation,  wban  DHin  ttatak  iDd  Hben  Jodf- 

dnmwdmvDnpbj  Mr.  Rbett.knd  rapporU 
tlwreKluUaiu.  The  (dnaervuadoptnl  nnani- 
BDiulj,  by  SIntet,  but  If  1th  eooiD  dliMDts  aiDEm^ 
iDdlTidUBlj.    The  lait«r  mut  vlth  no  dlMent. 

RHOIutlon  I.  AlBmu  the  oqual  righli  of  the 
Btatoe  In  Die  Turrllorlei. 

Seaolutian  a,  DuUra  Uu  Wllmot  I^roilio  on- 


BtMnltfd,  That,  to  pi 


to  be  aObrdid,  or  Iha  deaarijitiao  of  ths  nmpHtr 
la  be  definded,  POT  WM  It  aUawHl  to  tha  hdiiA 
goTemmtxit  to  deWmdite  irhat  ahouU  ba  hdt 
aa  pinparty.  WhalfTer  tbe  SIklnditf  irithu 
property,  the  Vedecal  goTenmenl  l>  houd  M 
recugnlie  and  defood  ai  nch.    TbsT«lbn,HII 


iroppFtf  of  anj  daeorlpti 

ilminala  In  the  degnw  and  efllcl«lar  of  tha  pnK 
eeUoo  In  be  affonled  In  It,  or  whleh  makn  w 
iMroy  the  title  of  any  eitlaan  upon  Amarkitii 
'erritariei.  an  plaiQ  vid  palpablB  *laUtlom  ef 
he  (lindamental  laa  andor  •rhieh  II  iiWil 
b.  Haalcrd,  That  tba  ilaTeholdlDg  Statu  eu- 

^n^reea,  of  any  lav  ImpoalnE  ooenoa  ooodt 


ehmlnatlona  Id  favor  of  Uk  proprietoTBefotlut 
property  acahut  them. 

B.  na-hrd,  That  11  le  the  doty  of  the  JMend 
^Temment,  ]dalnly  to  reoognlvfl  ud  flnnly  lD 
niklnlaln  Ibc  eijual  rlitbia  of  tha  eltlnni  uf  the 
Mrrral  Slatee  In  the  TiiTitorlea  of  the  UnlM 
Stal^a,  and  Ui  repudiate  the  power  to  makeadb' 
erlmlnation  belwoan  the  proptMon  of  dlOtnot 
ipenlee  of  prsperty  is  Fnleral  l«lilUkn.  Tb 
fulallmeiit  of  thlH  duty,  by  tha  Federal  |o*eg* 
ment.  wonlll  greatly  land  In  natore  Uu  pan  af 
the  eDUDlry  mod  to  allay  tha  eKaaporathm  ttaM 
eisllaraent  irhlcli  DO-  aalat  betvaaa  the  dUB^ 
enliHiUoDiDfUMUaion.  Vsr,  K  le  Iha  daUber- 
ata  oi^nlun  of  Ibin  OMiTentiDn.  that  tha  loMUM 
CongHH  hae  alTen  to  U»  notion  tfaM  fManI 
authority  bI((iI  be  amptoyH)  IsaidantaUy  uA 
InllneU)  la  nibiert  or  wi-aken  tbt  InjUtBtiBM 
eilitlni;  In  the  BtatH,  Dooa-Medly  beyond  IMh- 
al  JurUdlfltlon  and  eontrol,  b  a  main  niiti  af 

Onion,  and  nhSeh  liiu  null  nigfa  diwtroytd  a» 
efflelont  aeUon  of  the  Fedonl  saTemBentiMC 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMEKT. 
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Uoiu.  This  piisDlplij  is  ilalUml,  in  thi  dtmlil  or 
■Om  nHilBaa  nf  tb*  atirglultliiv  SUbn,  of  IK>w<ir 
ha  enter  luto  Oia  Thntoriw  irith  tbp  ppnpitTty 
lutttu;  ■ainirad  lo  u»  aim™.   ■"■ ^- 


II,  Jievittd,  mini,  in  tbe  rvcDt  ft  ilomiivuit 
mqjDrltj  plvLI-nifUui  to  nwo^iiv  Iha  jrmftt  eofr 
dtlliitioiui  ilgbCc  we  uurti  and  •h»ll  CDuUaBa 

mant  In  mitlBti^  Iham.  It  la  Uh  pen«  oT  lU* 
WDnnCloa  Uut  tin  TatrllnrbBitioalil  bs  trulHI 
M  pmpMtjr,  mkI  ittvidnd  hctmi     "' 

otjwClooA.  but  we  ■»  fwuW  to  noq^Hoa  liT 
wlDptian  of  Uia  Uhd  Df  3e>  30*  norlb  Iititi 
etlfwllnx  to  tlu  PhHIs  dc 
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firom  the  fftwt  chain  of  th6  CmnborUnd  momi- 
taiiu,  which  Mparatcs  the  northern  from  the 
•outh'^rn  part  of  tlio  State,  tiomo  of  which,  as 
the  Coo-Mi,  being  navi)ni^I<*  nt  a  grt^at  olevation 
above  tho  valley  of  the  Alabama,  affonl,  in  their 
d/Mcenl,  onouKh  wntor  power  to  drive  all  the 
ootton  milld  in  the  Union.    With  00  firuitfiil  a 


thema,  we  oooM  dwall,  for  %  long  iAm»,  on 
future  proiipeots;  hot  we  hare  not  leimire  to — 
tend  them  further,  at  prsMnt,  and  hope  yo«  will 
devote  mme  portion  of  yoox  Talaable  work  to 
that  purpose.       Yours,  very  truW, 

ROBXBT  W.  Wrbbs. 
J.  D.  B.  JhBow,  Eiq. 


13.  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  REPORTS,  Etc. 


FENXER'S  SOUTHERN  BIEDICINE. 

ThiK  M  a  volume  of  Reports,  emanating  from 
phyfiiciani  ro^iidcnt  in  all  partii  of  the  South  and 
8outh-wef>t,  and  embracing  all  tho  sul^ccts  of 
medical  Htati^ticK,  public  hygiene,  endemics  and 
epidemics,  remarkable  cajtes,  hospital  reports, 
metoorolo<?ical  tables  and  charts,  medical  bibli- 
ography, peculiar  disoases  of  negroes,  report*  of 
medical  societies,  etc.  Tho  work  is  unique  in  its 
kind,  and  has  been  highly  recommended  by  the 
late  national  convention  of  physicians  at  Cin- 
dnnati.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  vol- 
umes which  Dr.  Fenner  will  continue  to  pub- 
linh,  if  sufBcit'ntly  cnrour^red-  Tho  idea,  with 
him,  is  entirely  a  new  and  original  one,  and 
highly  CHMlitable  to  his  professional  character 
•nd  enterprise.  We  know  the  author  to  be  a 
p^ns-taking,  laborious,  minutely  accurate,  but, 
withal,  highly  enthusiastic  and  liberal  minded, 
man.  The  somber  shadows  of  the  midnight 
lamp  are  ftimiliar  to  his  brow ;  and,  amid  every 
diflcouragemcnt  and  darkening  prospect,  we 
have  seen  him  ever,  and  known  him,  with  head 
erect,  looking  upward  and  daring  on.  In  company 
with  Dr.  n(!i«ter  (and  th»»y  will  forgive  the  auic- 
dote).  he  gave  the  start,  six  or  eight  years  ago. 
to  that  valuable  work,  the  New  Orleans  3Iedic^l 
Journal,  when  the  combined  purses  of  the  two 
would  have  hardly  kept  the  printer  in  ink.  But 
times  have  changed  since  then.  Alack-a-day, 
the  wheel  of  fortune  will  turn,  and  turn,  and 
turn!  May  Dr.  Fenner  meet  with  yet  higher 
snocess  in  his  new  undcrtaidng,  and  find  a  lib- 
eral and  generous  support,  not  only  from  his 
own  profi'ssion,  but  from  tho  planters  and  gen- 
tlemen who  would  promote  tho  extension  of 
sound  and  valuable  knowledge.  "  Throw  physic 
to  tho  do;^ "  may  do  very  well  In  poetry,  and 
fiifft  nudicos  ei  mcdicMmam,  as  our  worthy  pre- 
ceptor had  it;  but  to  tliis  complexion  must  it 
oome  at  last — as  llet$ter,  whose  latin  always  comes 
00  "pat  in,"  tells  us  on  his  title  page,  and  puts 
the  inverted  commas,  that  we  may  not  take  the 
Idea  to  be  original — '''Summum  bonum  nufdicina, 
mnitatr 

ST.  IX)UIS  MERCANTILE  UBRARY. 

We  have  the  Report  for  1850.,  There  are  30 
life  m.?mb«  rs  of  the  society,  211  proprietom,  206 
derks.  142  beneficiaries — total,  589.  Receipts, 
last  year,  $4  007  94 :  cxi)ended  ftir  books,  fhmi- 
tore,  etc.,  f4,406  35.     During  the  laat  twelve 


Several  lectures  were  delivered.     (MBoMl  iir 

1850: 

Uunsox  E.  Bridge,  President 
Edmuih)  Bacox,  Vice  Preskicnt 
8.%Mm.  Stewart,  Treasurer. 
OeoRGB  RoBixsox,  Corresponding  Seerettt7. 
Co.xR.vi>  R.  Stinde,  Recording  Secretuy. 
William  P.  Curtis,  Librarian. 
Directors— C.  Haywood,  R.  McAllister,  Joha 

Tilden,  J.  C.  Reynolds,  R.  II.  Davis,  J.  A.  Alien, 

R.  Van  Nostrand. 

CHARLESTON  LAW  SCnOOL. 

Judgo  Porter,  formerly  of  Alabama,  hsring 
removed  to  Charleston,  propoecs  to  establish  9 
law  school  there  in  November  next  Th«  Jodf* 
is  an  able  civilian  and  profound  jurist  H«  it 
also  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  moral  ezosUenet 
and  wide  literary  attainments.  He  has  wrtttaa- 
and  published  a  great  deal,  and  is  one  of  ttt 
most  laborious  men  in  the  counUy.  Some  yesif 
ago,  the  Alabama  University,  oontcmplatiog  a 
law  school,  elected  him  to  its  charge. 

Wo  believe  that  Charleston  is,  of  all  plasM 
in  the  South,  the  best  suited  for  a  floiirishing 
law  school.  With  a  healthy  climate,  the  cheap- 
est living,  and  a  bar  elevated  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible point,  for  its  ability,  courtesy  and  refined 
honor,  students  could  nowhere  do  better,  If  s* 
well.  Tho  law  libraries  are  equal  to  any  iB 
America,  and  Judge  Porter  has  himself  a  splen- 
did one.  A  school  at  Charleston  wonld  keep  at 
home  tho  numerous  students  who  are  ever  seek* 
ing  northern  mstitutions,  and  would  attract  oth- 
ers from  Virginia,  both  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  oven  Mississippi  and  Florida.  Ws 
hope  to  see  it  organized,  and  wonld  suggest,  as 
advisable,  its  connection  with  the  Charleston 
college. 

Judge  Porter  will  also,  we  learn,  take  %  feW 
private  students,  for  the  summer,  at  his  ooontry 
seat  near  Rome,  Qeorgia. 

EARLY  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WEST. 
A  gentJeman  of  St  Louis,  who  settled  in  Ken- 
tucky as  early  as  1806,  and  was  acquainted  with 
the  leading  western  statesmen  of  that  time,  has 
sent  us  a  reply  to  the  papers,  published  in  ths 
Review,  on  tho  "  Early  Spirit  of  the  West,**  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Honette.  Ho  oomplidns  bitterly 
of  injustice  done  to  the  memories  of  early  states- 
men, wliose  descendants  are  now  among  the 
inonths,  1,530  Tolumes  were  added  to  the  library.  I  most  prominent  men  in  tho  Mississippi  valley. 
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mm  of  Bicmbrnhlp 
o  him  by  thcT 


la.   S>  vai  ni«  of  the  ui 

Ml>  dMlilaki7  pnbl  iihni 

,    MM  TIncU.  Pinirlcin.  etc 


The  HMnryiif  Cfrwi,  IxnothrgroT  (be  iah* 
iwdiill  RrlM  of  Abbslt,  cfalafl)'  JnUnilBl  Ibr  On 
rnnue.  mnd  vbich  ■Inailj'  inoluilu,  "Quhb  hT 
Srotu,-  ■■  Ellubrth,-  "  ChMi™  I."  "  Hionlh.!," 

■  Miirlil  Anlolootto,"  '■  OiitImII,"  "Almnilw," 

■  Cnair.'"' RIehud  1  UKl  I II,"  ■■  DarLtu,"  ■' X«n- 
t,"  "  WnUUD  tbg  CDngiHriir.'' 

Tha  Ifiid  ijf  Orlrant,  ■  nnnuitli:  (hronlcK  ^u 
bo  aotluir  oT  "White  Priua,'*  DotuUlDtea  Ho. 

Xed  AtrrK.ortbt  PiM  Ago.  hiF  DitIiI  name;, 
'  I*  full  of  cliimcUTTtitli:  point*.  nnfoLoiiwiLjilUk- 
J  loltt,  jihnwd  hullslloDii  of  chhrocb^rT  uid  vi 

msia  and  MBTHdig,  b;  Bnlwoi.  We  hkU  Uh 

neel  poputu  oaTds  arvr  pnbUibnlT  hnU  dub  ef 
the  Ksw  Itakt  wlU  ben»dka<lrMrF>il&r»kiB( 

fAiiiH'i  Ai^nd.  Tbii  edition,  by  tha  Ru- 
pen.  Id  til  TDluniM,  i>  no"  rvnplvi*.  tlw 
jljlo  t(  (dapled  U.  the  llhmrj,  ao-l  >eo  ™nTO. 

uarl;  edlUoof. 


I.  LiTm  D«I  Pmi-OLiti,  No.  3. 
X  Aunr'i  CnXi  mi  Ouit, 
■.  Tu  UiCD  or  OuaiHi. 
4.  Kis  Allmt. 

4.  ItHiVT  UB  Uunimi— ZAmn. 
•.  Reiu')  llimiiT  er  Eirni.4iiD,  ir— ti. 
"Dtvit  ^■n'''  !•  the  vlll>i  of  No.  3,  or  U 
Chrljli't  qoilBl  roUlliol  |iiunpbli:l>.    TUi  I 

w«  lonM,  U  iinun<DU>i>l»uity  ln>ad«l.  u 
rnaoj  of  (]i>  «cnU  of  Ite  AtA  waii  ■iiut)  ]<iiion 
bniia  of  "»il  tiipe"  •iptned  Id  lul^r  gmu 
TtHnHnii  »n<  lo  hg  w,  p«l  of  Mr.  CbtIjIi^'i 

SjfUn  tn-'Wi-^  (Inwk  igneF 
I,  S|-anliJi,   KmtiUani  CUiloplsi 
n,"     Bli  rUkule  at  im  ttataly 
(4f|(«aUa  d*;«lBiDU  Dt  lb*  tm|i!n  li  un-pu^ 
tV.    "A  >«ll4'3HUa  tlBW*  r>]«rlei,  nrdiT   ' 
tonMa  l«  IHcIcb  earltal*,  nd  kHp  hit  rj 
<fB,  maA,  ^DVfb  (|<<v<ortT'  ^  P'o  Co*' 
■  iilUil  1b  tB»11l7i  ba  DWh  iLort  elTwitlie  aw 
foe4  d^  eheepeT'    Cantfderablj  cbraper,  lb  i 


and  whkb  deacrredlj  placea  Uu  il  tbe  hr 
oioral  vrilerv,  U  ooe  of  a  ferlfa,  froiD  ' ' 
of  Appletoiu,  Inteodrd  Av  MLhnjl*  anil 
jtuihoU.  TtaD  idltor  li  Praf-Thanbir, 
Collitgc,  and  bo  bu  Kleclid  hie  nnt« 
Zumptand  BDnnell.  OeaarV Cennmntu 
ClrcTO'i  OrationB  bave  bacD  publljb«J  in 
njrl.. 


md  c-poelaUy  dodKi'  an  analjilt  of  what  Iba 
uilfascH^  of  vomen  In  the  Son  th  and  (he  Waal. 
U  r.  Brrno't  Mrrjumia  mti  BKgtHtaine,  irbii* 
ippean  la  ■crtal  Bumben,  al  the  lo*  prt»  of 
Lventj'ttie  ceDU,  mmte  aith  llie  hl|Eh  approval 
if  K'cmtifte  and  praetkal  id  ~  '  " 
luludej  parte  of  tbe  l^^ltcifl 
iboralelj,  brldgca. 
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EngluMl  ftnd  tbe  United  States— by  tbo  author 
of  **Letten  fKim  CuYia*' — with  an  appendix,  con- 
taining important  fitati^tic.-<,  etc.,  with  wveral 
mapi*.  New  Yorit,  Guu.  P.  Putnnui ;  New  Oriean^ 
J.  fi  aUt'l.  Thiii  wurlc  lia.H  met  with  ready  wUe 
and  mucli  favor.  It  ap)M>nn  at  a  projiitloun  near 
■on.  We  fliall,  tjofi^ru  long,  in  a  detailed  view 
of  tbe  iMianii,  take  occasion  to  examine  it 
thoronglily,  to;^tlivr  with  all  th«  oihfir  historieo. 

ADDIIESSKS,  kc 
1.  QoT.  Hammond'8  Culleue  Address. 

2.  JUDOK  MC(/ALRU'8  hVCEUM   ADDRESS. 

3.  Dr.  ik>UN(rs  Valkdictuky  Addruw. 

4.  Lkttkr.-*  of  *' Fiat  J UjJticia.*' 

0.   IMCKKTT'H   "ARKK.ST  OF   ilURR." 

(Jovcriiur  lluiuinond  apiMrarrt  b«'lbrc  U^  in  this 
produrilon,  in  a  iii>w  and  hiirlier  rliaractor.  Ilii* 
letUTN  on  I'liivrry,  and  pu)M>rit  uiK>n  the  ai^ricul- 
iun*  and  niwliaiiici*  arUt  of  tlie  ik>uth,  had  al- 
ready won  for  him  a  reputation  in  political 
ooommiy  and  W'leniv.  Tlio  addr«'s«  i»<)5yi»s.-oh 
olai>i*le  merit,  and  departN  t>t«m>nt.ially  (h^n  the 
l>eatcn  trin'k.  II  liiu*  lioen  lulmirably  rovirwcd 
In  the  gnarUTly.  "The  pupil  of  no  particular 
•ehtxil,  the  author's  aim  w*emH  t«>  have  l>eeu  to 
deal  lm|iartuilly  with  the  merits  and  deR-cta  of 
all.  anil  to  hrlu;;  to;:ether,  fn^n  all  N>urces,  an- 
eirnt  and  mi>iliTU.  tliouKhti^ealoulatt^il  toenlar}rt> 
tho  miuil  and  «.>li>vate  the  purp(>.<u'.<4  of  life,  and. 
at  tlie  Mtino  tiin<>.  ^u(*h  as  Mill  lH>ar  the  test  of 
Hmnl\.  prn«'ti«'al  rommon  senvo.'* 

The  addn'vN  of  .lud^^e  MtCjileb  was  deliveriMl 
on  the  opi'uiMU  of  the  new  Seoiutul  Municijxility 
Ly^tum,  and  maintains  the  author's  n^mtatiftn 
OS  a  man  of  IfttiTs  ami  ttu>t^.  His  illustrations 
are  ehirn>  iVom  aneient  history  and  the  Bible, 
with  the  \isual  a<'(^)m|)anim('nt.<*  of  Knglish  and 
J<atin  |>o*try.  In  one  or  two  places,  even  the 
Italian  is  made  tributary.  A  cardinal  defoct  in 
the  a«Mn*>s  we  n'gard  iUi  length,  and  it  wa^,  per- 
haps, of  tiH>  learned  a  charaeti;r  for  tho  audience 
and  tli«'  oix*a«don. 

Wc  have  had  tho  pleasure  of  an  introduction 
to  Dr.  Boling,  and  previously  knew  him  as  the 
author  of  several  valuable  papers  in  the  Now 
Orleans  31<'<lieal  Journal.  He  was  colled  froui 
Alabama  to  a  ]>rofcs.>H)rnhip  in  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. Ui«  vale«lietfiry  addr«'i?«{,  to  the  graduat- ', 
Ing  olaiss,  ii  very  high  in  its  tone  au<l  morals. 
and  inculcates  h-ssuns  it  would  be  well  for  the 
whole  profusion  to  tbllow. 

*'Fiat  Justicia"  is  now  understood  to  liavc 
Wen  <iov.  Poindextor,  that  veU.ran  politician, 
v1m>  entered  ConIrre^s,  we  K'lieve,  even  Ixfore 
Mr.  Clav,  and  who  has  pa.'^^sed  an  eventful  life. 
Wittrrs  are  addreshcd  to  Grneral  Taylor,  and 
nut  the  slave  quchtion,  thf  Wilniot  I'ro- 
aal California,  with  the  hi;:liett  ability  and 
^Timnnwerable  deductions. 

i  for  several  years  engaged 


upon  tbe  historj  of  his  nallTe  State, 
and  has  pubUcbed,  in  pamphlet,  ftrreral 
ter^,  as  specimens  of  the  work.  We  have, 
than  onoc,  determined  to  review  these  cbapteo^ 
but  regret  now  to  find  that  we  have  not  done  sa. 
Ourpermnal  resp<«ts  and  regards  for  tbe  aotbot 
have  ever  boon  of  the  highest  kind,  and  we  ban 
liecn  pleased  with  the  general  style  and  nutter 
of  hid  publications.  The  *' Arrest  tff  Buar,'*  pot- 
scsses  deep  intirest,  from  tbe  &ct  of  its  intimate 
a>K>ciation  with  wefctem  and  soutb-wenem  a^ 
fairs,  aliout  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Aa 
earlier  chapter,  on  *'  De  Soto's  TVanderlngs,"  was 
reviewed  claliorately  in  the  la^t  number  of  tba 
lU'vicw.  We  shall  be  the  first  to  baU,  with 
gratulation,  the  appearance  of  CoL  Pickett's  his- 
tory complete. 

REPORTS,  4c. 

1.  New  Orleans  Lrrtt  Hailroad.  We  thank 
Mr.  Flemming,  tho  engineer,  for  a  copy  of  his  re> 
port,  etc  The  enterpriw^  of  running  a  railroad 
up  and  down  the  six  or  feven  miles  of  New  Or- 
hans  levee  shipping,  is  one  of  obvious  propriety 
and  meets  with  our  most  hearty  commenda- 
tion. It  will  be  an  enormous  saring  to  ship* 
I)<>rs  and  to  commerce,  and  we  will  endeavor  to 
show  this  at  another  time.  No  argument  has 
)>e4>n  all<>gt>d  in  opposition  worth  a  moment's 
(consideration.  The  question  is :  Willacompany 
\indertake  it,  under  such  restrictions  aa  will 
prevent  monopoly  and  extortion.  Mr.  Flem- 
ming estimates  the  length  of  road  32.S70  feet; 
length  of  track  ;>5,840.  Grand  total  of  coat,  in* 
eluding  engines  and  cars,  $lo8.5Cl. 

'J.  Alabama  and  limnrwe  Railroad,  Our 
friend,  Lewis  Troo^t,  Eh^.,  will  receive  tbanka 
r«>r  Ills  valuable  nrport,  a.s  chief  engineer,  on  tbe 
Alaltaitia  and  Tennessee  Ri\Tr  Railroad.  It 
re.i<:hes  us  too  late  for  an  elaborate  notice  befon 
the  next  number  of  our  Review. . 

3.  Report  of  Alexander  D.  Bachty  of  the  OoaU 
Survey,  for  186U.  This  will  be  analyzed  in  our 
next. 

4.  Remarks  on  Dynamics  of  Mississippi  RirtTf 
by  Prof.  Riddell.  Major  Barnard  has  examined 
it  in  our  proftent  numlier. 

6.  (\mal  around  the  Fulls  of  the  Ohio.  From 
Shepanl's  steam  prvss.  It  will  afford  us  soma 
statistics  hi'reafler. 

0.  T/tc  Unifin,  IXlsI  and  Future,  raid  to  he  by 
Mr.  Garnet,  of  Yirginia,  will  afford  us  data  in  a 
month  or  two. 

7.  Prnfessor  Tuomrj,fmthr  Orr^offy  of  Alabama^ 
a  large  biX)k,  and  one  we  will  take  great  pleasure 
in  analyzing  at  an  early  day. 

8.  M'uiry'i  Sailing  Dinctions.  This  is  a  quar- 
to pani'hlet  and  .»hould  l»e  invaluable  to  navi- 
,:rators,  and  has  n«i*hed  itsset'onJ  (niition.  The 
name  of  Maury  is  becoming  as  ■listingui^hed  as 
that  of  Bowdilch. 

0.  Mr.  Soule's  Sp-echcs  C7»  tJic  (Xmpromitt.  This 
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litrmtr^t  OnideUf  SBieiOi^  €lhd  PraeUeid  Jff- 
rictt2<ur«,  by  Henry  Stephciui.  We  beg  tbo  pub- 
Ushem  to  send  us  numten  1  and  2  mmI  Um  fi>l- 
lowing  after  3.  It  will  reach  twenty-two  num- 
bers of  Hlxty-tour  pages  each,  twenty  steel  en- 
grarings  and  six  hundred  wood  cuts— twenty-ATe 
eents  per  number. 

From  £.  SexPAmn,  Cincinnati: 

IV  UtUversaliadj  a  poem,  in  twelw  eantoa,  by 
Arthur  Grihfield.  The  ago  of  doggerel  has,  per- 
haps, never  before  reached  its  acme.  Two  hun- 
dred mortal  pages  of  sneh  as  this: 

M  Oh  that  I  had  some  one  to  brace  up  this  matter ; 
To  proTc  ftom  the  Bible  that  (kith '8  of  no  use  P 

Tot  the  author  anticipates  the  sale  of  «>rty  to 
fifty  thousand  copies.  There  may  be  sense  it  it, 
but  the  rhyme — good  heaTens  I  HoweTcr,  there 
is  a  steel  engraving  of  the  writer,  whoso  head  is 
most  intellectually  ca^t,  and  several  lectures  on 
Universalism,  ably  enough  written,  at  the  end 
oC  the  book.  One  thing  we  will  praise,  and  that 
18  the  typography  and  artist  merit  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Blicpanl,  whom  we  know  well  and  highly 
respect,  has  produced  a  rery  handsome  volume. 
As  we  hare  often  employed  him  in  our  scrnoe, 
our  judgment  must  bo  received  in  saying  he  is 
one  of  the  most  ftdthfUl,  efBcient  and  reliable 
printers,  and  deserves  to  be  encouraged  with 
any  amount  of  work,  which  he  will  do  with 
fidelity  and  economy. 

From  Phillips,  SAMPeox  A  Co.,  Boston: 

OaHyWt  LniUr-Day  PamphUU,  1,  The  Pres- 
ent Time;  2,  Model  Prisons;  3, Downing  Street; 
4,  New  Downing  Btreet;  5,  Stump  Orator;  6, 
Parliaments.    This  is  a  very  beautiful  odition. 

Origin  of  the  Material  Universe  83  pages.  This 
la  another  theory,  and  the  author  says,  if  it  be 
deemed  not  visionary,  some  part,  at  least,  will 
laad  to  iuve$tiffaHonti  etc. 

Atheism  among  the  l\nple^  by  Lamartlne.  71 
pages.  Translated  by  Messrs.  llale  and  Lo 
Baron.  It  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
author's  productions. 

From  Dewitt  k  Davenport,  New  York: 

U<mey-P&nni/f  or  the  Heart  qf  the  World:  a 
rom&uot!  of  the  present  day,  embracing  AdT'^n- 
tures  of  a  Country  Qentleman  in  New  York,  the 
Indian  Girl,  Seamstress  and  Poet,  Cheerful 
News-boy,  Sharper  aud  his  Oonfbdorate^  Young 
Dandy  and  Woman  of  Fashion.  By  Cornelius 
Mathews. 

The  Nincr'i  DaughUrt,  a  Tale  of  the  Peak, 
ttom  ^'IIouMhoId  Words:**  by  Charles  D'.ekens. 

JAatie  Leigh,  a  domestic  tale,  also  tnaa  ^  IIousc- 
hoU  Words," 

Three  Strong  Men,  by  Alexander  Dumas,  trans- 
lated by  Fayette  Eobinatniu 


JbMF  Xterf,  by  a  O.  l^»tor,  utliar  cf  *<Htv 
York  by  Oaa  Light" 

Aeto  York  hg  Oat  Lff^  by  &  O.  Foster,  a» 
thor  of  "  New  York  in  SUosa." 

From  Dkbbt  A  Co,  CiudiUMti: 

Wah-To-rah  and  the  Tom  Trail,  or  Prairie 
Travel  and  Scalp  Danees,  with  a  Look  at  Los  Rao- 
ehcros  fh»n  Mnlebaok,  and  the  Booky  Movntaln 
Camp  Fire:  by  Lewis  U.  Qarrard. 

From  DonoH  A  WKHnoBTH,  Boekm : 

Oration,  by  Robert  Rantoril,  JuB.,aiid  Aeeoont 
of  the  Union  Celebration  atOoneoed.  Weaie 
obliged  to  Mr.  Rantoril  for  a  oopy  of  thie  valm* 
ble  historical  document^  whidh  we  abovld  Uke 
to  analyse. 

AN   INDUSTRIAL  CONVENTION   IN  NIW 
ORLEANS. 

We  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  all  oitiaeBS, 
well-wishers  to  the  Southern  and  Weetem  Stales^ 
a  convention,  to  be  held  some  time  next  spirlni^ 
in  Now  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  at  gmmwl  ctf 
operation  in  extending  the  man»^fmetmring  i^^ 
f<rm  of  this  wide  region.  Thereshonldbeaiaiilf 
of  action  to  secure  the  highest  reeults,  and  oar 
city  presents  many  advantages  for  a  fcfienl 
meeting  of  the  kind.  The  proposition  has  been 
favorably  reoelTed  by  many  gentlemen  iriith 
whom  we  have  conversed. 

The  South  has  already  had  oommeroSal  ea» 
ventions,  railroad  oonventions,  siaTery  eomreB- 
tions — but  a  convention  for  the  pranotioB  of 
manufiusturcs,  seems,  as  yet,  unthon^  << 
though,  we  believe,  it  wottld  be  attended  wtth 
more  practical  results  than  any  other.  In  i 
next  we  shall  treat  the  sut^Jeet  fhlly,  and 
while  request  the  southern  and  weetem  prae  It 
take  up  and  advocate  it,  should  it  neet  Ibrir 
favor. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  beg,  from  all  sources,  immediate  rcmll> 
tances;  and,  in  return,  guarantee  oontinocd  iflh 
provements  in  the  work.  Who  pays  quickly, 
pays  doubly.  The  expenses  of  the  work  ate  Inp 
crcoMHl  two  fold,  and  our  reliance  is  upon  the 
1  ibcral  ity  and  publie  spirit  of  subscribers.  RemU 
by  mail,  and  all  remittances  will  be  acknowl* 
iKigod  on  the  oover. 

The  services  of  those  who  send  us  new  sub> 
scribers,  will  also  be  remembered  long  and  grat^ 
ftilly. 

We  are  willing  to  allow  fidr  comndsekms  ie 
respectable  young  men,  wlio  will  undertake  to 
canvaFS  any  particular  State,  for  subsorlbers; 
and  letters  upon  this  sul\ject,  poH  paid,  with 
refi^rcnees,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

We  hope,  before  long,  to  secure  European  and 
northern  correspondents,  in  additkm  to  many 
able  coUaboraton. 
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Bstmlbllsked   ^mMaary   1»  1846. 
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IKT.  L-80IE  THOUGHTS  ON  POUTICAl  ECONOII  ANO  GOTEBNHENT. 

SOURCES  OF  PUBLIC  WEALTH. 

■  [What  is  here  offered,  is  but  a  few  abstract  reasonings,  which  have  lead  ns 
where  they  would.  If  the  reader  "  like  them  not,"  they  will  do  him  no  harm ; 
and  he  is  assured  the  subject  is  now  disposed -of  by  us  once  for  all.] 

Of  the  two  sciences,  political  economy  and  government  (if,  in  their 
still  crude  and  imperfect  state,  the  term  science  be  strictly  applicable 
to  either),  it  may  be  said,  generally,  the  aim  of  the  one  is  to  direct  the 
lustion  and  control  the  excesses  of  the  other,  in  all  those  points  in  which 
the  public  wealth  is  involved.  This,  though  it  be  far  from  the  whole 
mission  of  political  economy,  is  yet  the  most  important  part  of  that 
mission. 

The  public  wealth  is  an  essential  element  of  that  public  welfare, 
with  which  all  governments  are  charged.  It  comprises  everything 
which  relates  to  the  physical  well-being  of  a  people;  and,  as  this  phys- 
ical well-being  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  social  and  moral  progress — all 
advances  in  letters,  arts,  sciences  and  civilization — the  promotion  of 
public  wealth  may,  indeed,  in  a  liberal  and  enlarged  sense,  be  consid- 
ered the  whole  duty  of  government.  Political  economy  comes,  then, 
to  be  considered  coextensive  with  legislation,  and  sound  law  is  neces- 
sarily based  upon  its  principles. 

'If  political  economy,  like  some  of  the  exact  sciences,  had  attained 
perfection,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  its  present  stage  of  in- 
fancy, and  all  its  rules  and  principles  were  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion, we  should  have  no  more  of  that  multiplicity  of  legislation,  which 
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results  from  the  continued  enaction  and  repeal  of  laiws,  nnleaa,  as  is 
too  apt  to  be  the  case,  governments  should  be  administered  by  the  ig- 
norant, and  statesmen,  miscalled,  prefer  to  pander  to  popular  preju- 
dices or  court  its  acclamations,  than  carry  out  the  great  piinciples  which 
are  founded  in  truth  and  reason. 

That  this  last  supposition  is  not  improbable,  may  be  inferred  from 
what  is  eyery  day  seen,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  gOTcmments:  for 
it  will  not  surely  be  denied,  that  there  are  some,  and  we  belicTe  a  great 
many,  settled  principles,  in  political  economy,  as  demonstrable  as  any 
moral  truths  can  be,  of  which  ignorance  is  frequently  betrayed  in  hi^ 
quarters,  and  which  are  openly  violated  under  one  pretext  or  another, 
or  with  seeming  unconsciousness. 

That  the  law-givers,  or  law-makers  of  the  world,  whether  by  the 
divine  right  which  made  kings  and  despots,  or  the  diviner  right  of  rep* 
resentatives  of  the  people,  have  in  reality,  and  in  most  instances,  aeied 
from  the  best  knowledge  within  their  reach,  with  sincerity  and  witb 
honest  intentions  toward  those  whom  they  were  called  upon  to  gover% 
need  not  for  our  purposes  be  denied.  No  sufficient  reason  for  sn  op* 
posite  course  can  be  alleged.  Even  the  most  base  and  heartless  ty- 
rant could  not  but  perceive,  unless  blinded  by  the  worst  madness,  thai 
his  own  state  and  splendor  is  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  prosperity  of  his  realm  and  his  subjects.  A  systematic  war- 
&re  against  all  industry,  enterprise  and  progress,  was  never,  perhaps, 
the  ohjeci  of  the  most  crushing  tyranny  the  world  ever  knew. 

History  is  not,  indeed,  without  instances,  in  all  ages,  ^ere  such  syi* 
tematic  warfare  appears  to  have  been  waged  against  industry  and  en- 
terprise, by  even  the  best  class  of  governments.  A  careful  examina* 
tion  of  the  existing  powers  of  the  world  would,  perhaps,  present  US' 
many  such  instances  of  warfare,  more  or  less  considerable,  not* 
withstanding  all  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  civil  liberfy, 
science  and  civilization.  Radical  differences  in  the  principles  and 
forms  of  government  will  not  explain  these  phenomena:  they  are 
wholly  independent  of  them.  To  conceive  a  republic  more  unfavorable 
to  enterprise  even  than  a  despotism  is  not  difficult,  since,  if  forms  of 
government  be  much,  they  are  not  everything.  Though  we  may  not 
admit  the  best  administered  government  is  best,  merely  theoretic  per- 
fection should  have  no  favor. 

To  a  misapprehension  of  the  true  purposes  of  government,  and  of 
the  mode  of  promoting  the  real  welfare  of  the  State,  may  be  traced 
the  greater  portion  of  the  evils  which  society  has  suffered.  Men  have 
not  known  the  truth,  or  the  whole  truth.  They  have  legislated  with- 
out light,  blundering  on  from  age  to  age — the  precedent  of  the  sire  s 
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being  sufficient  for  the  bodb.  Nothing  so  absurd  as  not  to  have  had 
an  uilrocate.  The  luore  conBcicntiouB,  the  more  dangerous  and  inret* 
erate  the  e 

The  moat  diSinnll  and  perplexing  of  oU  aciences  ia,  without  doubt, 
that  of  government.  It  requires  almost  prescience,  in  many  cases,  to 
Boc  the  bearing  and  results  of  political  measures;  in  all  cases  it  re- 
quires more  than  ordinary  apprehension.  Wo  are  told  that  the 
Bomans  had  laws  teaching  how  to  make  laws;  but  this  could  not  have 
applied  to  other  than  the  lucre  forma.  The  acquaintance  and  litudy  of 
facts  and  results,  a^  they  are  worked  out  in  the  movements  and  ma- 
chinery of  society,  from  the  masses  up,  under  all  circumstances,  most 
propitious  or  adverse,  iu  all  times,  in  all  countries,  are  more  indispen- 
sable conditions  of  the  atatesman,  tlias  all  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of 
the  HcbooU,  all  the  philosophy  of  the  oloEet. 

Experience,  which  ia  so  cKccllcnt  a  teacher  in  regard  to  almost  ev- 
erything in  which  wo  are  interested,  gives  not  s»  clear  and  unmistak- 
iblc  a  light  in  this  partit^ulur.  There  are  so  many  counteracting  ioflu- 
eacos  and  causes  at  work,  so  many  undefined  operations  in  society,  that 
'it  ia  not  singular  the  real  sources  of  evil  are  so  often  overlooked  and 
the  wrong  ones  imputed.  The  resulta  sometimes  are  very  dislant. 
The  Land  which  strikes  the  biow,  the  blow  itself,  may  be  secret,  and 
yet  the  mischief  be  as  sure  and  as  irreparable.  This  is  akin  to  what 
Bishop  Butler  remarks  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world:  the 
paninhment  of  an  invasion  of  a  law  of  nature,  follows  not  always  so 
immediate  as  to  be  traced  to  that  invasion.* 

The  study  of  the  true  sources  of  national  prosperity.is  almost  altogeth- 
er of  modern  date.  It  is  later  even,  by  far,  than  the  philosophical  and 
jDetaphysical  regeneration  effected  by  Bacon  and  Locke.  A  century  has 
Dot  passed  since  the  firtit  impulse  was  given  to  these  investigations,  by 
the  publication  of  a  work,  which  has  deservedly  immortaliied  the  name 
of  Adam  Smith. 

Without  defining  what  is  called  political  economy,  or  entering  into 
My  disquiaititma upon  it,  this  may  be  said  without  controversy:  that, in 
kddreBsing  its  teachings  to  the  rulers  and  legislators  of  the  world, 
what  they  ought  not  to  do,  is  a  far  more  important  lesi^on,  than  what 
they  ought.  The  ■■  masterly  inactivity,"  proclaimed  by  one  of  our 
•talesman,  is  a  safer  gencr^il  rule  than  constant  intervention.  There 
U  never  any  danger  that  legislators  will  not  do  enough  in  the  enact- 
■nenl  of  every  character  of  laws,  and  concerning  every  character  of 
ubject.     Their  vanity  of  place,  the  importance  which  they  fancy   be- 
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longs  to  a  law-giyer,  whatever  the  length  of  his  ears,  ave  motives  strong 
enough  for  this.  Perhaps,  in  the  very  worst  goyemed  society  upon 
earth,  there  are  good  laws  enough  in  force  to  ensure  the  highest  degree 
of  liberty  and  prosperity,  were  they  not  clogged  by  others  that  are  ab- 
surd and  inimical !  A  repeal  of  all  these  worst  laws,  however  numer- 
ous, would  not  necessarily  call  for  the  enactment  of  better  ones  in 
ikeiT  place.     Enough  of  such  laws  may  already  exist. 

^'  Thou  shaU  not^^  then,  is  a  far  more  frequent  and  useful  injunction, 
in  the  decalogue  of  political  science,  than  ^^thou  shall  ;^^  and  in  teaeh* 
ing  the  people,  the  governed  (if  they  can  be  supposed  to  require  in- 
struction in  what  is  for  their  best  interest  and  permanent  welfare,  in 
all  their  various  avocations  of  life,  as  they  certainly  may  be),  a  field  is 
opened  which  exhausts  the  whole  subject  of  political  economy. 

That  that  is  '^  the  best  government  which  governs  least,"  and  they 
the  happiest  people  who  have  delegated  the  fewest  powers  to  be  exer- 
cised by  others,  may  in  general  terms  be  affirmed.  To  say  that  the 
world  has  been  too  much  governed,  is  to  say  that  it  has  been  badly 
governed — since  each  additional  restraint,  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary,  constitutes  an  additional  link  in  the  chain  of  oppression. 
Simplicity  and  precision  are  the  perfection  of  all  laws.  Call  it  democ- 
racy or  despotism,  that  government  is  a  tyranny  which  delights  in  weav- 
ing the  legislative  web  to  entangle  its  subjects.  The  most  powerful, 
as  the  Greek  philosopher  held,  are  sure  to  break  the  web — the  weaker 
only  struggle  in  its  folds. 

In  the  promotion  of  public  wealth  or  the  public  welfare,  all  that  in 
reality  is  required  from  government,  is  such  a  system  of  legislation  as 
will  effectually  protect  the  citizens  from  wrongs  and  outrages  upon 
their  persons  or  property,  abroad  or  at  home.*  The  conservation  of 
life,  liberty  and  property  is  everything.  We  say  conservation,  which 
supposes  the  citizen  first  to  be  in  possession.  Government  has  noth- 
ing to  give.  Every  act  of  giving,  on  its  part,  is  a  mere  act  of  transfer 
from  one  to  another,  leading  often  to  partiality,  always  to  injustice. 
The  subjects  of  a  government  are  all  upon  an  equal  footing,  a  condition 
at  war  with  the  idea  that  special  benefits  may  be  conferred  upon  any.  If 
government  cannot  give,  it  cannot  take  away,  except  for  offenses  which 
are  previously  determined. 

Ignorant,  indolent  or  bad  men,  will  always  be  clamorous  for  support 
from  the  public  crib,  since  it  is  congenial  to  them  that  others  should  be 
taxed  for  their  support.  There  are  more  paupers  in  every  country 
than  can  be  found  upon  the  poor  list  or  in  the  work  houses.    Were  the 

♦Mr.  Hume  says,  *'  The  whole  paraphernalia  of  commous,  lords,  army,  navy, 
judges,  kind,  is  for  the  just  end  of  bringing  twelve  honest  men  iuto  the  jury  box." 
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tmtli  known,  the  latter  class  might  b«  found  far  teas  detrimental  to  pub- 
lic proHperitj,  though  both  equally  prej  upon  their  fellowa,  Theeo  reap 
trlierc  the;  hiive  not  sown.  Like  Ishmtiel  of  old,  their  hands  are  tarn- 
«d  against  uU  men — and  would  to  God  Ihc  hands  of  all  men  w?re  turned 
agaiust  them. 

Were  not  HorcaloB's  stotit  ehouldeTB  near  at  hand,  it  would  be  seen 
how  well  at  a  pinoh  the  wagoner  could  help  himsclfl  Men  never  mis- 
take, Id  private  aSiitrg,  very  widely,  or  for  any  time,  their  true  intcreeta, 
ifitft  to  Ihemscltcs.  They  may  safely  be  intrusted  with  their  own  affairs. 
In  the  conflict  of  various  and  opposing  interests,  they  become  nccute 
mongii.  A  perfect  immunity  to  act  as  it  beet  pleases  them  in  all  mat- 
ters, so  that  wrong  be  not  done  to  others  or  to  the  community,  is  tho 
golden  rule  of  liberty  as  of  economy ! 

But  then,  us  in  physic,  itota  ignuranco  of  the  nature  of  the  malady 
which  afflicts  him,  tlie  patient  will  never  think  himself  likely  to  do  well, 
nnless  learned  prescriptions  are  administered.  The  doctor  finds  it  to 
his  policy  to  gratify  the  caprice  by  applications  which  are  innocent  of 
all  effect.  In  this,  he  is  more  likely  to  succeed  than  the  political  charl- 
atan iu  the  same  oircumstances,  who  has  not  at  hand  so  many  innocent 
appliances ;  yet,  something  he  must  do,  and  that  speedily.  In  the 
revolutions  of  fortune's  wheel,  thousands  and  thousands  are  at  the  bot- 
tom. They  have  been  left  there  by  their  indolence,  by  their  profliga- 
cy, by  their  vices,  or,  it  may  he,  by  inexplicohle  fate ;  no  matter,  they 
are  there.  The  more  successful,  come  soon  to  be  regurded  with  envy 
and  with  hatred.  Even  virtuous  suceess  gives  no  pleasure,  and  is 
a.  standing  reproauh  to  adversity,  t^hall  we  wonder  that  these  tens  of 
thousand;]  raise  the  cry  of  opprta'ton,  that  they  have  hearers  ever 
ready  to  make  capital  in  tJieir  advocacy,  and  that  wise  and  prudent 
mon  find  it  necessary  to  make  some  show  of  assistance,  when  they 
often  know  such  assiiitanco,  in  reality,  out  of  their  power.  Whomso- 
ever, says  an  old  philosopher,  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  men  they 
are  not  so  well  governed  as  they  might  he,  will  not  want  fur  ready  and 
attentive  listeners.  It  is  easier  to  attribute  the  misery  which  is  suf- 
fered to  the  government,  than  to  the  fault  of  the  sufferers,  though 
government,  iu  truth,  have  notlting  to  do  with  it.  It  is  much  more 
convenient  tu  look  for  relief  from  this  quarter,  than  from  the  man's 
own  exertions.  Hence  is  it,  there  must  bo  a  /atn  of  some  sort  or  anoth- 
er— and  a  new  law  is  thereupon  made.  Most  of  the  agrariauism  and 
Socialism  and  Fourierismof  the  world  has  its  origin  in  this  discontent 
with  the  naiaral  stale  of  things.  It  is  more  complimentary  to  our 
pride  to  be  governed  by  our  ovn  laws  and  systems,  than  by  those 
which  are  merely  of  nature. 
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It  is  natural,  and,  if  natural,  proper — ^thou^  we  'may  not  see  tU 
reason,  that  poverty,  and  want,  and  disease^  and  misery,  should  be  the 
next  door  neighbor  of  wealth  and  unbounded  prosperity.  The  tow- 
ers of  the  palace  oast  their  shadows  down  upon  the  roofless  hovel,  ae 
naturally  as  the  mountains  do  upon  the  neighboring  hills.  Tet  thai 
nobleman  has  not  oppressed  that  beggar.  He  may,  indeed,  be  liberal, 
and  generous,  and  just,  and  mourn  over  the  misery  all  the  wealth  in 
the  world  could  not  relieve.  Nor  is  the  beggar  a  victim  of  society 
and  its  laws.  jVithout  that  society,  or  those  laws,  he  had  not  existed— 
he  could  not  exist  with  the  same  security — ^his  fathers  before  him  had 
not  prospered  (for  generations  of  misery  in  the  same  household  is 
scarcely  a  supposable  case),  and  his  children  would  have  no  hope.  Ex- 
claim against  nature,  that  she  has  sent  you  in  the  world  half  finished, 
maimed,  diseased,  imbecile,  an  idiot — that  you  was  bom  under  the  fro- 
sen  serpent  of  the  North,  and  must  struggle  against  tumbling  icebergs, 
or  in  the  death-dealing  breath  of  torrid  suns :  but  limit  not  your  com- 
plaints to  these.  In  evincing  her  partiality  in  these  respects,  has  tkt 
proclaimed  an  impartiality  in  every  other  ?  Is  it  not  equally  an  out- 
rage upon  your  rights,  your  equality,  that  your  neighbor  is  taller,  or 
stouter,  better  favored,  more  intellectual — or  that  he  has  broader  acres, 
greater  possessions  and  more  comforts  ?  All  the  governments  in  the 
world  could  not  prevent  these  distinctions.  The  worst  government 
only  would  attempt  it — ^for,  in  the  effort,  how  much  injustice  and  ^rrong 
must  be  done  to  those  who,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  have  as  mnoh  right 
to  their  possessions,  however  earned,  as  you  have  to  take  them  away. 
The  remedy  is  wUhin  yourself  It  is  for  you  to  apply  it.  Be  indus- 
trious, be  frugal,  be  circumspect ;  if  these  remove  not  the  evil,  yon 
have  a  claim  upon  the  benevolence,  not  the  justice,  of  your  fellows. 
Sue,  but  not  demand.  If  this  benvolence  fail,  you  are  simply  another 
victim  of  that  inexplicable,  yet,  as  we  ought  to  believe,  wise  Provi- 
dence, which  strikes  down  without  reason  or  explanation,  and  teaches 
the  utter  nothingness  of  man  by  her  frequent  indifference  to  his  fate:* 

Nor  let  us  be  charged  with  indifference  to  the  miseries  of  poverty 
and  destitution,  which  in  all  countries  afflict  society,  though  in  different 
degrees.  The  poor  must  be  fed,  the  miserable  must  be  relieved,  or  hu- 
manity ceases  to  perform  her  noble  mission.  Send  them  not  to  govern- 
ment— call  not  for  poor  laws  and  public  work  houses.  We  are  willing 
to  leave  man  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow  man.  The  Samaritan  will  pass 
by.  The  fallen  brother  will  be  taken  to  the  bosom.  O,  we  have  faith 
in  humanity — it  is  a  gentle,  sylvan  stream,  which  flows  undeviating  in 

•  See  the  admirable  satire  in  Juyenal,  upon  maa*8  complaints  about  fortune— 
ihe  sixth,  we  belie?c. 


its  course,  refresliing  the  thorniest  places.  It  has  a  universal  lan- 
guage. "  I  am  a  mail,"  inaa  appeal  which  is  heard  iu  the  deserts  of  Af- 
rica, in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  and  respected.  Mau  ceases  to  be  the 
enemy  to  his  fellow  man,  when  that  fellow  has  fallen.  '-Noble  epiritH 
war  not  with  the  dead."  Private  charity  can  relieve  all  the  Rufferings 
that  public  charity  can,  and  more.  Its  operations  are  more  effcctnal, 
for  they  are  nearer  the  subject ;  and,  when  properly  org'ftnized,  are  more 
diBcriminftting — securing  higher  comfort  at  the  same  cost,  with  enhanc- 
ed aa^faction  tft  the  donors,  and  less  of  that  shame  which  is  insepa- 
rable from  a' sense  of  dependence.  A  proud  spirit  might  die,  rather 
thiui  take  to  the  public  work  house — though  well  administered  relief 
from  friends  would  not  be  refused.  A  base  spirit  could  not  so  well  de- 
ceive individuals  as  the  public,  in  regard  to  alleged  wants  and  suffer- 
ings. Leave  these  things  to  society  and  they  will  be  attended.  We 
shall  have  benevolent  associations  multiplying,  kindness  and  generoa- 
ity  promoted,  as  well  as  enterprise  and  industry.  In  regard  to  these 
associations,  liow  immensely  superior  is  the  present  to  any  subsequent 
period.  Scarcely  a  man  but  what  is  connected  with  some  of  them, 
and  contributes  to  their  support.  Under  whatever  name  they  appear, 
they  are  all  noble,  and. proclaim  the  great  laws  of  sympathy  which 
pervades  the  universe.  When  government  comes  to  be  a  benefacloTf 
it  is  too  often  a  robber — dispensing  in  charity,  and  for  the  relief  of 
ooDSoienco,  tta  ill-gotten  gains. 

Having  thus  taken  the  CKtremc  case,  in  which,  if  any,  government 
might  be  held  bound  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  particular  classeB, 
and  proved,  that  not  only  does  no  such  power  exist,  but  that  its  exer- 
dse,  if  existing,  would  be  impolitic,  loss  effectual,  more  cosily,  than  in- 
dividuals and  society  left  to  thcmi^elves  would  find  it,  little  difRculty 
can  bo  found  iu  all  those  other  cases,  and  they  are  innumerable,  where 
men  are  clamorous  to  have  their  peculiar  conditions  benefited  by 
tpecial  laws,  their  wealth  increased,  or  their  plans  and  enterprises 
promoted. 

And,  to  say  the  truth,  these  latter  calls,  time  immemorial,  have  been 
more  frequent  than  the  former,  and,  from  their  nature  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  persons  making  them,  more  likely  to  be  heard.  The  agri- 
culturist, the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  have  left  their  farms,  their 
work  shops  and  their  counting  houses,  and  essayed  the  far  readier 
mode  of  acquiring  wealth  to  be  had  from  Westminster  Hall  or  on  the 
floors  of  Congress.  We  shall  take  occasion  to  enumerate  some  of  their 
labors  and  the  results,  in  a  general  sketch  of  the  interference  of  gov- 
ernments with  industry,  in  all  countries,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present.     From  these,  more  instruction  can  be  derived  than  from  any 
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philosophical  disquisition.    We  shall  then  see  the  true  seorei  rf  na- 
tional wealth  and  prosperity,  and  in  what  it  consists. 

Agriculture^  being  prior,  in  time,  to  the  other  arts  and  pursuits, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  mother  of  them  all,  we  naturally  begin  with  it 
Always  held  in  honor,  it  has  been  self-sustaining  and,  with  unimporl- 
ant  exceptions,  self-reliant.  The  tillers  of  the  earth  have  been  con* 
tent  with  the  bread  it  yielded  to  honest  toil  Monsieur  Quesnai,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV,  did,  indeed,  attempt  to  teach  them  that  they,  of 
all  men,  deserved  the  special  favor  of  government,  in  that  they  were 
the  only  real  producers  of  wealth.  An  exemption  firom  taxation  w^s, 
naturally,  one  of  these  favors ;  and,  with  such  a  theory,  it  was  not  hard 
to  make  the  farmers  the  pot  children  of  legislation.  The  splendid 
fallacy  of  this  great  Frenchman  exercised,  for  some  time,  a  high  and 
controlling  influence,  as  may  be  marked  in  many  of  the  events  which 
followed,  and  which  has  not  yet,  perhaps,  been  entirely  dissipated.  Tfce 
famous  corn-law  controversies,  which  agitated  Great  Britain  for  the 
last  century,  is  a  result  of  the  favor  claimed  for  the  agriculturist. 
To  multiply  bread,  the  nation  has,  at  one  time,  forbid  its  exportation^ 
and,  at  at  another,  its  importation — undoing  in  one  reign  or  parliament 
the  work  of  another,  and  v(Lscillating  between  both  extremes.  They 
have  not  legislated  the  nation,  however,  out  oT  famines,  or  the  chance 
of  famines,  and  nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates  the  inutility  of  such 
legislation,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  than  this,  that  the  very  oppoiitt 
courses  have  been  adopted  or  advocated,  at  different  times,  to  secure 
the  same  ends.  It  has  been  even  thought,  that  the  product  of  bread 
might  be  stimulated  by  bounties,  as  though  the  appetite  and  natural 
wants  of  man  were  not  sufficient  stimulous  for  every  purpose.  An 
artificial  or  legal  bounty,  presupposes  that  there  is  no  natural  one, 
and,  consequently,  no  existing  want.  A  natural  bounty  is  that  reward 
which  a  producer  receives  for  the  labor  expended  upon  a  commodity 
in-demand.  If  no  such  sufficient  bounty  be  afforded,  there  is,  really, 
no  sufficient  demand ;  and  in  this  case  the  commodity  ought  not  to  be 
produced.  The  farmers,  too,  are  frequently  admonished  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  home  market  for  their  grains,  as  if  there  were, 
in  reality,  any  other  market.  £vcry  bushel  of  wheat  or  potatoes, 
every  blade  of  corn,  rye  or  rice,  made  in  America,  or  in  any  other  coun- 
try, excepting,  perhaps,  Ireland,  is  consumed  in  it.  Not  in  bread  and 
puddings,  altogether,  yet,  certainly,  for  the  most  part — ^but  in  cottons, 
broad  cloths,  silks  or  wines,  or  whatever  else  it  is  converted  into. 
Though  a  peck  of  corn  satisfy  my  natural  wants  for  a  week,  yet,  in 
one  sense,  I  consume  a  bushel  or  more  daily.  It  appears  in  my  coat, 
my  hat  and  my  boots,  for  which  it  has  been  exchanged.     Or.  if  it  be 


r  pregnant  grain  crops  ore  not  oonaumcd  at  liome — pray,  tell 
na  wliere  they  are  consumed?  Do  we  toil,  tliut  others  muj  reap  the 
harrefit — and  become  the  liewera  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  for 
the  world  at  largo  t  Fur  otliernisc  the  Yankee  churacter.  ^Vliat  our 
fields  produce,  we  enjoy — and  BOmetiiiies  a  little  more,  by  runaing  in 
debt  to  foreignera. 

But,  to  do  the  agriculturists  justice,  they  have  not  been  very  noisy 
applicaDtfi  for  govcrnracDt  patronage,  in  compariaoD  with  others  \  since, 
w  Adam  Smith  remarks,  farmers  and  country  gentlemen,  diaperaed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  cannot  so  easily  combine  as  merehaots 
and  mauufucturers,  wbo,  being  collected  in  towns,  and  accustomed 
to  that  exclusive  corporation  spirit  which  prevails  in  them,  naturally 
endeavor  to  obtain,  against  all  their  countrymen,  the  same  exclusive 
ptivilege  which  they  generally  possess  against  the  inhabitants  of  their 
respective  towns.* 

The  question  of  manufactures,  as  another  great  branch  of  industry 
in  flourishing  nations,  presents  itself  next.  Capitalists  have,  in  almost 
every  country,  conceived  the  chances  of  success  but  slim  and  problem- 
Ktioal,  in  this  field,  without  the  arm  of  government  for  a  shield.  If  a 
Mtion  must  be  fed,  it  must  be  clothed ;  and  in  the  elements  of  heat  and 
'  sold  there  are  no  sufficieut  stimulants  for  the  production  of  this  cloth- 
ing I  The  exporlatioii  of  the  raw,  unwrougbt  material  was  made,  by 
the  statutes  of  England,  felony,  and  its  mporlatien,  from  every  quar- 
ter, encouraged,  even  by  bounties.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  enu- 
merate the  various  measures  which  havo  been  adopted  in  favor  of  the 
manufacturers,  in  enabling  them  tc  compete,  as  it  is  claimed,  succoss- 
folly  with  foreign  competitors.     But  we  have  not  the  time  now. 

The  tnerchaTtii  have  been  the  last  important  order  to  grow  up  in  the 
world.  Ignorance  of  navigation,  and  the  barbarous  systems  of  inter- 
national law  ffliich  converted  foreigners  into  slaves,  stifled  the  com- 
tnercial  spirit  of  antiquity.  Trade  was  held  in  disrepute  both  in 
Athena  and  at  Rome.  The  Homans  prohibited  it  with  barbarians. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  on  the  growth  of  the  feudal 
■yBtcm,  all  industry  naturally  declined  and  commerce  was  out  of  the 
,  •  question.  The  discovery  of  the  western  world  began  a  new  era.  The 
eolonial  systems  had  their  origin  now,  and  came  soon  to  be  curiously' 
elaborated.  The  object  of  these  was  to  build  up  the  commerce  of  each 
&tat«  at  any  and  every  expense.     The  merchants  of  each  community 

'  *  The  Louisiana  pUulers  have  received  Biaall  slinrc  of  govenjiiient  fuTiir. 
The  ciitloii  lords  aod  irou  liirja  of  the  North,  have  uo  objection  to  aiij  auioiiot 
of  aid  :  hut  then,  when  you  tome  lo  eugor,  whj.  thej  tell  jou,  "  that  in  one  of 
'yio!  life— yuu  must  uul  lax  that ;  no,  nor  tea,  either,  nor  cofll-e  " 
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were  fvppoted  to  be  nlkkatdly  at  warmth  ih<N»<rfei«r7  other.  Their 
jealousies  and  riTalries  were,  extreme.  Becaproeiiy  was  imposiiUA. 
All  of  them  appealed  to  their  respeetiye  goyemments  for  aid  and  pro- 
teotion  against  eaoh  other,  and  it  beeame  uniy^rsallj  popular  to  grasi 
such  aid. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  enumerate  all  the  laws  that  hate  heea 
passed  in  support  of  the  merchant  interests  of  the  world.  The  oonrse 
of  Britain  and  her  colonies  would  come  under  particular  and.  minnte 
examination.  For  the  encouragement  of  a  particular  interest,  meas* 
ures  the  most  preposterous  have  been  adopted  by  her,  and  injuriou8| 
in  the  last  degree,  to  the  nation  at  large.  '^The  tariff  or  eustoma^of 
England,"  remarked  Mr.  Montesquieu,  ^'are yery  unsettled;  with  respeet 
to  other  nations,  they  are  changed,  in  some  measiure,  with  eyery  pa^ 
liament,  either  by  taking  off  particular  duties  or  by  imposing  new  onea 
They  endeavor,  by  this  means,  still  to  preserve  their  independence. 
Supremely  jealous  with  respect  to  trade,  they  bind  themselves  but  lit- 
tle by  treaties  and  depend  only  upon  their  own  laws.  Other  nations 
have  made  the  interests  of  commerce  yield  to  that  of  politics — the 
English,  on  the  contrary,  have  always  made  tiieir  political  interests 
give  way  to  those  of  commerce.  They  know  better  than  any  othet 
people  upon  earth  how  to  value,  at  the  same  time^  these  three  great 
advantages — religion,  commerce  and  liberty." 

In  regard  to  France  and  Spain,  and  the  other  great  commercial  poweri 
of  the  old  world,  the  measure  of  injustice  has  been  heaped  up  to  over- 
flowing. Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  spoke  of  the  colonial  system  of  Franofli 
as  the  perfection  of  administrative  wisdom — though  it  is  thought  he 
was  more  dazzled  by  the  results,  which,  in  such  productive  regionSi 
were  brilliant  in  spUe  of  every  evil  influence.  The  system  was  held 
up  by  enormous  taxation  at  home,  and  very  light  taxation  in  the  colo- 
nies. That  the  colonial  policy  of  France  was  the  most  injudicious  and 
expensive  that  could  have  been  conceived,  with  regard  to  the  people  of 
France,  and  almost  the  worst  that  could  have  been  planned  for  the 
retention  of  the  colonies,  is  amply  proved  by  facts.* 

Old  Spain  seemed  to  have  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  new 
world,  of  which  she  had  by  far  the  most  prolific  and  extensive  portion. 
The  perfection  of  restrictions,  established  by  her  for  the  benefit  of  par- 
ticular classes,  has  long  ago  met  with  its  appropriate  reward,  in  the 
ruin  of  every  class.  She  built  up  exclusive  commercial  companies  in 
Cadiz  and  at  Seville,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  age,  and  these  mer- 
chant princes,  in  their  unparalleled  profits,  sapped  the  very  life  blood 
of  the  nation. 


•  McGraggor'a  Progress  of  America,  book  viii,  chiqx  1. 
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"Spain,"  we  quote  again  from  MoOregj«or,  "withabanrd  regulations 
which  embarnujsed  and  ruined  her  colonial  commerce,  was  unable 
export  or  manufacture  the  raw  proilucts  of  her  vast  colonies, 
neither  permit  them  to  be  exported  or  manufactured  bj  the  colonbts- 
nor  suffer  foreigners  to  eiport  them  and  give  in  eaeliange  to  the  eolo- 
niats  those  articlea  that  they  most  wanted.  A  contraband  trade  neces- 
farily  arose,  and  this  illiuit  trade  reduced  the  price  of  the  products  of 
those  colonies  to  a  wretched  rate,  as  their  sale  depended  upon  an  nn- 
certtun  arrival  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  smuggling  Tosaels,  etc. 
fipaoish  colonial  commerce  and  agricultaru  constantly  languished ;  yet, 

4o1obsb1  fortunes  were  acquired  in  two  or  three  years  by  generala, 

ttiBts  and  commissioners  of  customs."* 

'Ih*  United  States,  the  merchants  have  frequently  complained 
ttat,  in  the  administration  of  goTernment  favors,  they  have  been  over- 
ivokcd.     Certain  it  is,  they  have  not  been  conceived  in  need  of  the 

kind  of  countenance  that  other  InterestB  were  thought  to  demand. 
There  are  few  instances  that  can  be  pointed  to,  where  we  have  made 
any  special  efforts  to  build  up  particular  classes  of  commerce,  unleaa 
the  general  theoretical  favor  shown  to  the  hone  trade  be  an  exception. 
No  particular  benefits  have  been  intended  or  conferred,  and  the  aids 
extended  have  rather  been  the  legitimate  ones  of  treaty  regulations 
and  consular  miHaions.  Though  a  great  commercial  nation,  wo  seem 
to  have  been  more  solicitous  to  huild  up  manufacturea.  It  is  not  so 
dear,  however,  if  wo  have  not  specially  benefited,  that  we  have  not 
•Mnetimes  specially  injured,  commerce,  by  our  legislation. 

Under  the  three  great  heads  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manu- 
fixtures,  all  the  direct  interferenees  with  the  industry  of  a  people, 
•n  the  part  of  their  rulers,  might  strictly  be  classed.  We  have  aimed 
■I  a  mere  general  enumeration,  without  regarding  those  important  in- 
terferences of  "trades  unions,"  and  apprentice  associations,  and  strict 
Wrporatious,  which,  aller  the  downfall  of  the  feudal  system,  began  to 
grow  up  in  the  then  forming  towns  of  Europe.  They  have  not  yet 
OMsed  to  exist,  and  our  most  respectable  mechanics  will,  even  now, 
tdmonish  you  of  the  importance  of  close  corporations  of  particular 
tndesmen,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  adequate  or  high  wagea,  and  for 
patting  down  the  oppreasiona  of  cniahing  capitalists  and  unlicensed 
Wnipetition.  All  such  measures  belong  to  the  one  great,  but  erroneous 
■ystem,  which  supposes  industry  and  enterprise  impoleal  in  defending 
ftemselves,  and  incapable  of  marching  onward  to  prosperity  when  left 
fai  the  most  perfect  fiecdom. 
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Oovernmeht,  we  should  take  it  aa  ui  azicnn,  was  neifer  M|«atoPiiF 
wealth  since  the  world  wi^  known.  It  can  noTer  produce  two  blades 
of  grass  where  but  one  grew  before.  It  may  take,  and  does  take — oftai 
rightfully,  but  more  frequently  unrighteoiwly — money  oul  of^iha 
pocketfi  of  the  people,  rather  than  put  any  ja.  It  is  but  A»  orealiae 
of  men — supported  by  their  contributions,  guaranteed^by  theiijntitti- 
sities,  and  ceases  to  exist  at  whatever  moment  they  witt  it.  Men  lifve 
formed  themselves  into  political  unions  for  proteotiom*' antfdeiMse 
^They  have  required  a  shield,  and  not  a  sword.  They  have  seen  tfce 
importance  of  submitting  to  some  privations  of  national  libertjjr*te  tbs 
sake  of  greater  benefits.  These  benefits  are  called  regul>iidinwH|il| 
and  all  unnecessary  legislation  must  be  repealed — since,  if  itieaa^ 
proved  a  law  does  no  good,  it  necessarily  does  harm !  Would  tiiat  an 
enlightened  political  economy  could  teach  the  rulers  of  the  world  jIo 
have  an  unlimited  confidence  in  the  elasticity,  in  the  potency,  of  'in^ 
dustry — ^unfettered,  uncontrolled,  free— in  the  production  of  iMtional 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  an  unlimited  distrwt  of  their  own  powers 
of  directing,  establisbitig  or  promoting,  this  industry.* 

When  it  is  asked:  Which  have  been  the  i^st  prosperous  oou&tries 
in  the  world  ?  it  must  be  answered  (other  things  being  equal,  or,  even 
often,  very  far  from  equal) — the  freest.  In  a  despotic  country,  men 
will  not  aim  to  accumulate,  but  rather  to  hoard  what  they  have.  There 
can  be  no  enterprise,  if  an  arbitrary  government  may  interfere  in  its 
results  and  appropriate  them  to  itself,  either  by  extraordinary  taxatioBi 
or — as  in  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  many  eastern  countries — ^by  cun- 
ningly devised  laws,  or  even  by  open  violence.  Bemove  the  seeurities 
and  bulwarks  of  property,  and  it  ceases  to  be  valuable.  The  interest 
of  the  slave,  the  serf  or  the  villain,  is  to  squander  what  he  has  rather 
than  to  add  to  it.  Hence,  the  low  state  of  industry,  where  men  find 
themselves  in  this  condition. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  true  sources  of  national  prosperityi 
though  the  most  egregious  errors  have  been  made  iu  doing  it.  Why 
has  one  nation  advanced  forward  to  wealth  and  power,  while  another^ 
and  a  neighbor — has  remained  stationary  or  declined?  How  can  the 
extraordinary  progress  of  the  United  States,  within  the  short  period 
of  its  history,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  man,  be  accounted  for  upon 
satisfactory  principles? 

We  answer,  without  qualification,  the  industry  of  this  country— 
though  the  exceptions  are  not  few  or  unimportant — has,  in  every  period, 

•  If  we  8eem  trenching  upon  party  ground,  the  reader  will  give  us  credit  for 
fairness  in  having  published,  several  months  ago,  a  very  strong  article  in  oar 
pagesi  advocating  the  protective  system. 
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been  free.  Without  this,  it  were  in  yain  an  -empire  of  wealth  lay 
buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  continent  awaiting  the  hand  tb  develop  it. 
There  would  be  no  such  hand,  as  Spanish  America  has  shown. 

We  say,  her  industry  hAs  been  free,  which  supposes  a  legitimate, 
sound  and  liberal  government,  multiplying,  in  no  instance,  restraint8| 
without  an  honest  oonviction  they  are  for  the  publio  weid.  The  error, 
of  policy,  onoe  clearly  pointed  out,  has  almost  always  been  followed 
imnediately  by  its  removal,  if  not  in  whole,  yet,  in  part  One  may 
hope  for  such  a  country  an  ultimate  perfection,  from  the^oonstant  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  a  sound  political  system. 

But  this  will  not  be  to  say  every  thing,  though  it  be  much,  that  our 
eountry  is  free.  The  people,  themselves,  who  are  to  prosper  from  free- 
dom, must  be  an  industrious  and  an  enterprising  people.  The  African, 
when  released  from  the  dominion  of  a  master,  becomes  the  double  slave 
of  indolence  and  want.  As  much  depends  upon  races  as  upon  politio- 
al  institutions.  The  United  States  have  been  peopled  by  the  Anglo 
Saxon,  whose  indomitable  spirit  is  broken  by  no  toil  nor  labor,  and ' 
whose  enterprise  and  activity  are  baffled  by  no  combination  of  difficul- 
ties, dangers  and  obstructions.  This  has  been  the  ruling  element  of 
our  population,  and  the  other-  elements  have  gradually  assimilated 
themselves  to  it.  The  Spaniards  inhabited  a  garden  spot  at  home,  and 
they  sought  a  paradise  in  Ameriea,  at  a  time  their  northern  neighbors 
were  struggling  with  icebergs;  a  prolific  soil  yielded  them  wealth,  with 
only  the  labor  of  takiug  it  away.  Yet,  where  is  the  empire  which  thii 
people  have  established  upon  the  American  continent  ? 

There  must  be  a  free  government  and  an  enterprising  people ;  but 
there  must,  also,  be  a  soil,  climate  and  country,  favorable  enough  and 
extensive  enough  to  operate  upon.  In  these,  the  United  States  have 
l»ecn  signally  blessed.  Our  climate  is  adapted  to  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprise.  We  include  the  ice  factors  of  New  Eogland, 
the  fur  catchers  of  Oregon,  the  sugar  and  cotton  growers  of  Florida 
and  Texas,  and  all  the  elaborations  employed  upon  their  products.  ~ 
Without  so  various,  and  yet  so  advantageous,  a  distribution  of  climate, 
a  nation  could  not  thus  advance.  In  the  regions  of  Siberia,  or  upon 
the  equatorial  line,  the  Anglo  Saxon,  with  all  his  free  laws,  had  done  but 
little.  Though  tlie  climate,  too,  be  as  favorable  as  Italy  and  as  genial 
as  Switzerland,  and  the  soil  rocky,  sterile  or  exhausted,  the  results 
would  a.'^ain  have  been  different.  Our  soil  is  virgin,  prolific  almost 
in  spontaneous  products.  And  yet.  because  of  such  a  soil,  and  without 
our  other  advantages,  Ireland  has  been  hopelessly  beggared !  Finally, 
the  country  must  be  capacious  and  susceptible  of  indefinite  extension: 
and  Tvliat  country  like  ours,  in  this  respect  ?    Fancy  the  original  thir- 
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teen  States  to  cont&io  all  tbe  territory  over  which 
ever  hove  spread.  Yet  Kussia  lias  a  torritorj  he  i 
Brazil  one  very  nearly  bo.  ' 

All  of  tliese  conditione  most  bo  combined  to  make  a  great  aai  a, 
flonriahing  people.     No  one  of  them,  singly,  can  do  it 

It  is  nob  tbut  emigrants  have  been  pouring  in  upon  lis  from  all  A« 
world — that  we  Lave  been  prolific  and  augmc[i(ing,  la  an  unaoinmoa 
ratio,  by  natural  means— that  any  boast  is  now  made.  Mere  popoU- 
tioa  ia,  in  itself,  no  clement  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  A  dooliniBg 
country  may  continually  grow  mure  populous,  and  a.  lumed  one — u 
we  have  seen  a  notable  instance  of,  iu  Ireland — may  stock  tbe  vorid 
with  its  HwarniB  of  emigrants,  and  yet  augment,  each  year,  its  hiMe 
population.  Population  often  comes  wlicn  it  is  not  wanted,  and  wbere 
it  is  not  wanted.  It  Tieivr  ceasci  to  eome  where  it  is  wanted.  Legis- 
lators  need  never  stimulate  it.  In  all  old  countries  its  increase  should 
be  restrained,  rather  than  encouraged,  lu  new  countries  it  will  ang* 
mcnt  as  fast — taking  long  periods  iitto  consideration — as  it  is  wanted, 
and  in  obedience  to  its  own  peculiar  laws. 

Though  the  United  States  had  duuble  its  present  population,  it  does 
not  follow  there  would  be  double  the  wealth  aud  prosperity.  Certain- 
ly, a  tenfold  augmentation  of  population,  would  not  be  followed  by  a 
tenfold  prosperity.  Numbers  and  populatioa  are  but  an  item,  and 
the  least  important  one,  in  estimating  a  nation's  position  and  power  in 
tbe  world.  The  best  population  may  not  exist  in  just  proportion  to 
the  means  of  support,  and  national  decline  ensues.  It  is  sufficleot  here 
to  remark,  with  MaltLus,  '-That  a  permanent  increase  of  populatioa 
is  a  powerful  and  necessary  eleuient  of  increasing  demand,  will  be  niosi 
readily  allowed ;  but  that  the  increase  of  populatioa  alone,  or,  more 
properly,  the  pressure  of  the  population  hard  a;^ainst  the  limits  of 
subsistence,  dues  not  furnish  an  cfiuctive  stimulus  to  the  continued 
iucrease  of  wealth,  is  not  only  evident  in  theory,  but  is  confirmed  by 
universal  experience.  It  is  obvious,  then,  in  theory,  that  an  increase 
of  population,  when  at)  additional  quantity  of  labor  is  not  wanted,  will 
soon  be  cheeked  by  want  of  employment  and  the  scanty  support  of 
those  employed,  and  will  not  furnish  the  required  stimulus  to  bb 
increase  of  wealth,  proportioned  to  the  powvr  of  production." 

Having  shuwu  the  intimate  relationship  subsisting  between  political 
cconoujy  and  government,  and  how  the  doctrines  of  the  one  should 
in&ucnce  the  action  of  the  other,  and  the  two  combined  ibe  industry 
and  prosperity  of  a  nation,  but  little  can  remain  to  be  said. 

Every  circumstance,  we  Lave  seen,  which  can  give  intensity  to  the 
laws  of  ofltural  progress,  have  been  constantly  in  operation  in  die  Uiu- . 


'Jpd  States,  tlirougliout  every  period  of  its  hiatory,  and  remains  till  in 
idtmi niched  force.  Let  ub  be  content  with  the  results  which  have 
aehiercd,  and  which  as  dearly  indicate  others,  yet  more  brilliant, 
the  fnturc.  The  industry  of  our  people  needs  no  monitors,  ae  to 
itfi  best  mode  of  application  under  every  possible  circumstaiice — and, 
least  of  all,  monitors  made  out  of  sach  stuff  aa  our  politicians  usually 
are.  As  iutoUigcnce  is  generally  diffgsed  throughout  the  mosses,  they 
will  perceive  and  admit  this,  and  the  one  cry,  which  will  every  where  be 
beard,  remain  evermore, ''  let  us  alone." 

Diffuse,  then,  knowledge  everywhere,  throughout  the  length  and 
Itit  «f  this  great  country — multiply  the  means  of  inforniatioo — ■ 
ha  iehooi master  into  every  hovel — dot  every  hill  with  the  scheol 
or  the  college — let  the  pre^s,  without  intermission,  uight  and 
ly,  pour  forth  its  steady  streams  of  light — foster  science  and  the  art* — 
let  the  civilizing  and  godlike  influences  of  machinery  uuinteruptcdly 
extend — then  will  the  future  of  our  country,  open,  boundless  and  great, 
beyond  all  example,  beyond  all  compare,  and  countless  ages  bless  its 
■ufision  and  acknowledge  its  glorious  dominion. 


tfiO 


jUIT.  II— tee  baron  DliMBOlDT^  "COSMOS."— Part  I 
The  reader  and  the  admirer  of  Humboldt,  whom  we  shall  regard  as 
me  and  the  »amc  person,  will,  doubtless,  be  surprised  at  the  extraor- 
dinary transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  volume  of  "  Cosmos,"  The 
Bvbjects  treated,  and,  indeed,  the  mode  of  treating  them,  in  some  re- 
Bpeote,  are  totally  different  Whether,  in  the  second  effort,  he  has 
mstained  the  character  won  in  the  first,  and  whether  the  transition  !s 
Mtural  and  warranted  by  the  expeetations  provolced  in  the  first,  will, 
VB  venture  to  say,  depend  very  much  on  the  patience,  taste  and  range 
•f  acquirements,  of  the  reader. 

Tbe  first  volume  relates  to  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  material 

IMrld,  tbe  second  relates  to  mental  development  in  a  certain  lino  ;  the 

irat  b  physical,  the  second  metaphysical ;  the  first  scientific,  the  seo- 

•sd  critical  and  historical ;  the  first  deserves  its  title,  and  none  other 

Vould  suit  it;  the  second  would  be  juat  as  true  under  the  title  of  a 

■Utistorical  and  critical  analysis  of  mental  development  in  the  oontem- 

»tion  of  nature."     We  shall  not  offer  a  new  title  page  to  the  philos- 

iber  of  half  u  century's  renown,  but  merely  say  what  we  should  guess, 

r  a  title  page,  had  we  read  tbe  second  volume  without  previous  im- 

«8Bion8 ;  and,  with  this  prcfii,  it  seems  to  us,  any  reader  would  have 
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higher  enjojment,  and  yield  the  work  a  uliui§|to^  plaiidifc|  than  it  is  e6a^ 
tain  to  receive  as  a  continuation  of  the  Cosmoi^  which  has  been  seTeral 
years  on  our  shelves. 

Few  of  his  readers  are  philosophers,  and  those  who  are  entitled  ip 
such  a  distinction,  are  rarely  acquainted  with  every  brandi  of  science 
and  art ;  and  the  taste  for  natural  and  exact  science  is  00  rarely  con* 
pled  with  a  genius  for  letters,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  philoeo- 
phy  and  ethics,  that  one-half  of  the  readers  of  Cosmos  will  skim  over 
the  second  volume  with  a  faint  approval,  or  no  approval  at  alL  It 
travels  quite  out  of  the  range  of  most  physical  philosophers ;  and  the 
metaphysical  and  historical  student,  having  never  heard  of  the  laibm 
of  Baron  Yon  Humboldt,  in  his  field  of  research,  will  not  be  prompted 
by  the  name  of  his  book,  or  his  past  reputation,  to  open  the  Cosmos. 

Still  he  who  shall  have  the  time  and  the  proper  taste,  for  this  second 
volume,  will  find  the  labors  of  the  venerable  octogenarian  have  done 
him  little  less  credit  there  than  in  the  fields  of  his  former  celebrity. 

What  library  has  not  Alexander  Humboldt  ransacked  ?  What  work 
of  travels,  history,  science  or  art,  is  unknown  to,  or  unread  by  him  ? 
Many  an  author,  little  known  when  he  lived,  and  totally  forgotten  in 
the  dusty  shelves  of  the  middle  centuries,  has  been  kindly  exhumed, 
and  brought  into  the  society  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  placed 
side  by  side,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  with  those  who  fill  the  world 
with  the  eclat  of  their  present  fame.  Who  of  us  ever  heard  that  there 
once  lived  a  poet  named  Angilbertus,  or  a  navigator  named  FrateUi 
Zeni,  or  his  biographer  Marcolni  ? 

But  let  us  present  specimens,  showing,  somewhat,  the  line  and  char- 
acter of  the  second  volume  of  the  Cosmos : 

'^  In  order  to  depict  nature,  in  its  exalted  sublimity,  we  must  not 
dwell  exclusively  on  its  external  manifestations,  but  we  must  trace  its 
images,  reflected  in  the  mirid  of  man,  at  one  time  filling  the  dreamy 
land  of  physical  myths  with  forms  of.  grace  and  beauty,  and,  at  anoth- 
er time,  developing  the  germ  of  artistic  creations. 

*^  In  limiting  myself  to  the  simple  consideration  of  incitements  to  a 
scientific  study  of  nature,  I  would  not,  however,  omit  calling  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  impressions  arising  from  apparently  accidental  circum- 
stances, often,  as  is  repeatedly  confirmed  by  experience,  exercise  so 
powerful  an  effect  on  the  youthful  mind,  as  to  determine  the  whole  di- 
rection of  man's  character  and  career  through  life." 

After  mentioning  the  study  of  maps  and  travels,  as  giving  hum^  his 
propensity  for  travel  and  widely  extended  observation,  he  adds  that 
"these  objects,  here  instanced,  by  way  of  illustration,  belong  to  three 
classes  of  inducements  to  the  »tudy  of  nature,  viz.:  the  description  of 
natiire,  when  springing  from  an  animated  impression  of  terrestrial 
forms ;  the  delineative  art  of  landscape  painting,  and  the  direct  objec 
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tive  consideration  of-  tlis  dislinctive  featnres  of  natural  forms.  The 
power  oxercisod  by  these  incitements  is,  however,  limited  to  the  sphere 
embraced  by  modern  cultivation,  and  to  thosa  individutils,  whose  miuda 
have  been  rendered  more  sueueptible  to  impressions,  by  a  peculiar  dis- 
position, fostered,  by  some  special  direction,  in  the  deTcIopmcut  of  tfaeir 
menial  aetivity." 

After  these  prelimiuary  intimations,  Ilumboldt  gives  bia  sanction  to 
the  opinion,  that  '*  though  tlie  enjoymcut,  derived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature,  was  not  wholly  uuknoun  to  the  ancients,  the  feeling 
was,  Devcrthelcss,  urach  more  rarely,  and  lesa  vividly,  expressed,  tb&n 
>  in  modern  times,"  And  his  suhseijuent  uual3-siB  of  the  history  of  the 
,  aeTCl<^metit  of  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  and  the  bsrnionious  in  nature 
WeB  sustains  the  opinion.  And  wo  reiy  upon  this  very  fact,  as  a  strong 
'argument  in  favor  of  modem  refinement  and  mental  cultivation  over 
the  ancienL  Tlie  comparisocB,  made  by  many  lovers  of  antiquarian 
research,  and  champions  of  ancient  euligbtcnment,  are  usually  made 
in  the  dark,  or  based  upon  imaginary  inferences.  Humboldt  has  put 
the  matter  to  the  test,  and,  I  think,  settled  the  cinostioa.  The  Greeks, 
with  the  highest  cultivation  of  letters,  art  and  poetry,  known  to  ancient 
times,  eeem  to  Iiave  bi^en  qnite  without  a  knowledge  of  the,  description 
of  nataru!  beauty  as  a  branch  of  poetic  literature, 

■"The  landscape  appears  among  them,  merely  as  the  back-ground  of 
the  picture,  of  which  human  figures  comtitulo  the  main  euhjeot.  I'as- 
Kona,  breaking  forth  in  action,  riveted  thoir  attention  alnioat  czclu- 
Hvety.  An  active  life,  spent  eliiefly  in  pnhlio,  drevr  the  minds  of  men 
from  dwelling  with  enthusiastic  ezclusiveness  on  the  silent  workings  of 
nature,  and  led  them,  always,  to  consider  physical  phenomena  as  having 
reference  to  mankind,  whether  in  the  relations  of  external  conforma- 
tion or  of  internal  development.  It  was  almost  exclusively  under  eneh 
relstioDs,  that  the  cimsideration  of  nature  was  deemed  worthy  of  boiug 
admitted  into  the  domain  of  poetry,  under  the  fantastic  form  of  com- 
parisons, whieh  often  present  small  detached  pictures,  replete  with  ob- 
jtttiae  truthfulness. 

"  At  Delphi,  pceana  to  spring  were  sung,  being  Intended,  probably,  to 
•  expresB  the  delighls  of  man,  at  the  termination  of  the  discomforts  of 
winter.  A  natural  description  of  winter  is  interwoven  (perhaps  by  tbe 
Jiaud  of  some  Ionian  rhapsodist)  In  the  works  and  days  of  Ileeiod. 
This  poem,  which  is  composed  with  noble  simplicity,  although  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rigid  didactic  form,  gives  instruetiona  regarding  a^- 
riciilture,  directions  for  dHTerent  kinds  of  trades  and  labor,  and  ctliic 
procopts  for  a  bhimeless  course  of  Life.  It  Is  only  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  lyric  poem,  when  the  poet  clothes  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
or  the  exijuifiite  mythical  allojrory  of  lipiraetheus  and  Pandora,  iti  an 
anthropomorpliic  garb.  In  the  Theogony  of  Hcsiod,  which  is  com- 
posed  of  many  ancient  and  dissimilar  eleiuetita,  we  frequentlj  find.,  as, 
for  instonoe,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Nereidiet,  natural  dcnoriptiona 
of  the  realm  of  Neptune,  conccalod  under  the  significant  names  of 
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mv  Ihieal  eliaraeters.  The  Boeotian,  and,  indied,ill  the  ancknt  sohoob 
oj'  poetry,  treat  only  of  the  phenomena  of  the  external  woMj  under 
the  personification  of  human  forms." 

It  is  obvious,  from  this  extract,  that  the  scope  of  this  volume  of  the 
Cosmos  is  very  wide  ;  for,  if  literature  is  to  be  scanned  from  the  time 
of  Hesiod  to  Chalmers  for  material,  the  task  must  be  elaborate :  but, 
^hou  literature,  science,  mytholo^  and  history,  each  has  to  unbosom 
itaclf  and  render  its  tribute,  the  labor  of  the  author  seems  prodigious; 
aud  he  seems  to  have  laid  a  master^s  hand  wherever  he  has  touched. 
We  shall  leap  to  an  advanced  page  for  another  extract : 

^'  We  are  indebted  to  modem  cultivation  for  a  constantly  adyanebg 
enlargement  of  our  field  of  view,  an  increasing  accumulation  of  ideas 
and  feelings,  and  the  powerful  influence  of  their  mutual  reaction. 

'•  Without  leaving  the  land  of  our  birth,  we  not  only  learn  to  know 
how  the  earth's  surface  is  fashioned,  in  the  remotest  zones,  and  by  what 
animal  and  vegetable  forms  it  is  occupied,  but  we  may  even  hope  to 
have  delineations  presented  to  us,  which  shall  vividly  reflect,  in  some 
degree,  at  least,  the  impressions  conveyed  by  the  aspect  of  external  na- 
ture to  the  inhabitants  of  those  distant  regions. 

"  To  satisfy  this  demand,  to  comply  with  a  requirement  that  maybe 
termed  a  species  of  intellectual  enjoyment  wholly  unknown  to  antiq- 
uity, is  an  object  for  which  modern  times  are  striving ;  and  it  is  an 
object  which  will  be  crowned  with  success,  since  it  is  the  common  work 
of  all  civilized  nations,  and  because  the  greater  perfection  of  the  means 
of  communication,  by  sea  and  land,  renders  the  whole  earth  more  ac- 
cessible, and  facilitates  the  comparison  of  the  most  widely  separated 
parts." 

These  are  substantial  reasons  for  the  position  we  have  assumed,  for 
the  superiority  of  modern  over  ancient  cultivation  and  refinement 

The  following  paragraph  would  be  better  suited  to  the  pen  of  a 
Burke,  or  a  Blair,  than  that  of  a  philosopher  in  physics — the  diffuse- 
ness  of  the  translator  being  deducted : 

^'  Descriptions  of  nature,  I  would  again  observe,  may  be  defined  with 
sufficient  justness  aud  scientific  accuracy,  without,  on  that  account,  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  vivifying  breath  of  imagination.  The  poetic  ele- 
ment must  emanate  from  the  intuitive  perception  of  the  connection 
between  the  sensuous  and  the  intellectual,  and  of  the  universality,  and 
reciprocal  limitation  and  unity,  of  all  the  vital  forces  of  nature.  The 
mi»ri«  elevated  the  subject,  the  more  carefully  should  all  external  adorn- 
uivats  of  diction  be  avoided.  The  true  effect  of  a  picture  of  nature 
dvpcuds  on  its  composition ;  every  attempt  at  an  artificial  appeal 
tVom  the  author,  must,  therefore,  necessarily  exert  a  disturbing  iuflu- 

••  Uo  vsh(»,  familiar  with  the  great  works  of  antiquity,  and  secure  in 
tiio  p<»A.'»ort'»iou  of  the  riches  of  his  native  language,  knows  how  to  rep- 
'v,M;a[s  v^Uh  tht)  simplicity  of  individualizing  truth,  that  which  he  hath 
vvvvivv^  t'Vvuu  hifei  own  contemplation,  will  not  fail  in  producing  the  im- 
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presaiou  he  sat-ks  to  convey ;  for,  in  deacribiog  the  bouodleBsneeB  of 
nature,  uid  not  tJio  limited  circuit  of  liia  ova  luiud,  Le  is  eosblod  to 
leave  to  others  uufetterL'tl  freedom  of  feeling,'' 

But  if  the  Becoiid  Tolnaie  of  the  Cosmos  has  carried  us  far  bejond 
tliB  taste  and  appreciation  of  moat  scientific  readers,  we  are  left  to  liope 
that  the  third  volume,  which  is  to  complcto  the  series,  and  end  the 
earthly  labors  of  the  illuatrious  Bavan  of  threo-score  years'  celebrity, 
will  bring  the  richest,  highest  enjoyment  of  all.  We  shall  look  for  it 
with  liYcly  interest,  and,  when  it  conies,  do  wore  for  it  than  we  can 
boaat  for  this  ;  that  is,  read  it  entirely  tLrough,  Hear  what  the  author 
njB  of  its  scope  : 

"  The  third  and  lost  portion  of  my  work  will,  for  the  better  elucida- 
tion of  the  generd  picture  of  nature,  set  forth  those  results  of  observa- 
tion on  which  the  pri.'seut  condition  of  scientific  opinions  is  prinoipaUy 
based.  Much  that,  according  to  other  views  than  mine  regarding  the 
composition  of  a  book  of  nature,  may  have  appeared  wanting,  will  there 
find  its  place. 

"ExcL^ed  by  the  brilliant  manifestation  of  new  discoveries,  and  noar- 
ishiug  hopes,  the  fallacy  of  wliioh  coatinnes  long  undetected,  each  age 
dreams  that  it  has  approximated  closely  to  the  culminating  point  of  the 
recognition  and  comprehension  of  nature.  I  doubt  whether,  on  serious 
reflection,  such  a  belief  would  tend  to  beigliten  the  enjoyment  of  the 

"  A  more  animating  conviction,  and  on,o  more  consonant  with  the 
destiny  of  our  raCo,  is,  tliat  the  coni[«est8  already  achieved  constitute 
only  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  those  to  which  free  humanity  will 
attain,  in  tuture  ages,  by  the  progress  of  mental  activity  and  gcneial 
enltivation." 

Th^e  are  the  views  of  the  true  philosopher.  The  solution  of  a  Iruth 
In  nature,  before  unknown,  is  no  ultimate  solution.  It'is  but  one  step 
of  progress  in  knowtedire,  and  often  substitutes  two  truths  for  the  mys- 
tery solved.  It  is  not  likely  that  mere  finite  raortols  are  to  master  what 
sprang  from  tlio  infinite  wisdom  of  God.     When  we  shall  have  accom- 

filished  this  (if  ever),  tlicn  shall  wo  really  be  as  Gods.  What  another 
ife  may  furnish  the  human  soul,  for  its  demands,  we  are  not  inrormed ; 
but,  in  this  life,  that  will,  doubtless,  bo  the  greatest  blessing,  which  in- 
ffitres,  to  both  mind  and  body,  oocxhaustlonof  thesupplies  necessary  toils 
§obsisteuoc  and  enjoyinent  With  the  author  of  the  Cosmos,  we  pray 
that  tlio  last  mysteries  of  the  natural  world  may  never  bo  revealed  to 
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ART.  m.-GOVEKNIENT  OF  BUTISH  DIDU. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT;   ECCLESIASTICAL;   LEGISLATIVE;   JUDICIAL;   lOLITAKT, 

FISCAL  AND  JPOLITICAL  STATE.* 

The  number  and  constitution  of  the  Company's  courts  are  eon- 
stantly  changing;  for,  as  the  system  for  the  administration  of  justice 
to  the  natives  is  grossly  imperfect  and  inefficient,  every  successive 
governor-general  seeks  to  improve  it.  What  is  true,  therefore,  of  one 
period  may  not  be  true  of  another,  and  what  is  true  of  one  presidency 
is  not  generally  true  of  the  others.  The  system  is  worst  under  tl^ 
Madras  presidency,  where  few  native  judges  are  employed,  and  those 
few  little  trusted ;  and  it  is  most  efficient  under  tlie  Bombay  presi- 
dency, where  almost  all  origfnal  civil  suits  have  been  tried  before 
native  judges  for  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  their  decisions,  how- 
ever, being  subject  to  appeal  to  European  judges.  The  same^system 
has  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  Bengal  presidency  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  with  similar  great  success.  The  following 
is  an  outline  of  the  system  in  the  provint!es  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  to 
which  the  system  of  the  north-western  provinces  and  of  the  Bom- 
bay presidency  nearly  corresponds.  Bengal  and  Behar  are  divided 
into  twenty-five  districts,  and  in  each  district  there  are  three  classes 
of  native  judges.  The  lowest  and  most  numerous  class,  amounting  to 
six,  twelve,  and  even  sometimes  eighteen  distributed  through  one  dis- 
trict, have  jurisdiction  in  suits  for  an  amoun,t  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  rupees  ($150).  The  next  class,  of  whom  there  are  not  more 
than  two,  sometimes  only  one,  in  onq  district,  have  jurisdiction  in  sidts 
for  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  thousand  rupees  ($500).  And  the 
third  class,  of  whom  there  are  three,  two,  and  sometimes  only  one,  in 
one  district,  have  jurisdiction  in  suits  for  an  amount  not  exceeding 
five  thousand  rupees  (8*2,500).  No  peculiar  requirements  are  looked 
for  in  a  native  judge  beyond  general  good  character,  respectability  of 
family,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Persian  and  Bengalee  lan- 
guages. No  liberal  or  polite  education,  no  legal  acquirements,  no 
knowledge  even  of  the  general  forms  and  rules  of  practice  prescribed 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  government,  are  generally  possessed 
by  any  candidate  for  office.  The  decisions  of  the  lowest  class  of  these 
native  judges  of  the  district,  of  whom  there  are  sometimes  three,  some- 
times two,  but  generally  only  one  in  each  district.  If  on  appeal  a 
decision  is  affirmed,  it  is  final ;  but,  if  reversed,  it  is  again  appeal- 
able to  the  Company's  Superior  Court  of  Appeal  in  Calcutta,  consist- 
ing generally  of  eight  or  nine  judges,  each  sitting  separately,  and 
dividing  amongst  them  the  numerous  appealed  cases.  If  the  sum 
litigated  is  not  less  than  ten  thousand  rupees  ($5,000),  the  decision  of 
the  superior  court  is  also  appealable  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  England.  The  English  appeal  judges,  in  fndia,  are 
equally,  with  the  native  judges,  destitute  of  a  legal  education,  except 
that  which  is  acquired  by  practice  and  reading.  In  suits  regarding 
succession,  inheritance,  marriage,  caste  and  all  religious  usages  and  in- 
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stitationa,  tlie  laws  professedly  administered  are  those  of  Illndoos  to 
Hindoos^  ft  lid  those  of  Mohunimeiiaas  to  Mohamiuedaug;  but  not  in 
regardiug  contracts,  which  are  Interpreted  according  to  principles 
laid  down  in  the  regulations  and  acts  of  the  British  India  govern- 
ment. In  suits  hetween  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos,  the  law  of  the 
defendant  is  always  followed. 

For  the  administration  of  criminal  jnstioe,  there  is  in  every  district 
aa  English  police  magistrate,  under  whom  the  district  is  divided  into 
smaller  parts,  varying  from  twelve  to  eighteen  in  euch,  of  which  there 
ia  a  native  superintendent  of  police,  with  suhordinate  officers,  who 
makes  daily  reports  to  the  magistrate  of  the  state  of  his  division,  ap- 
Htihends  ofiiindera  and  sends  them  with  witnesses  to  the  hcadatation. 
For  certain  minor  o&nses  and  within  certain  limits  of  punishment, 
tliey  are  tried  and  couvicted  or  aciguitted  by  the  magistrate.  Fof 
higher  offenses,  they  are  committed  by  the  magistrate  for  trial  before 
the  Session  Judge,  which  office  is  discharged  by  the  same  individual 
who  baa  been  already  mentioned  as  the  Kngliiih  District  Judge  of 
Appeal  in  civil  suits.  As  Session  Judge,  ho  holds  monthly  sessions 
for  ihe  trial  of  persons  committed  by  the  magistrate,  and  his  sentences 
tre  revised,  and  either  affirmed  or  annulled,  by  the  Superior  Criminal 
Court  in  Calcutta,  which  consists  of  the  some  judges  who  constitute 
theSaperior  Court  of  Appeal  in  civil  eaits.  There  is  also  a  general 
BUpcriutendent  of  police  for  the  two  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar, 
who  travels  over  the  country  and  reports  the  condition  of  each  district 
to  government,  awakening  the  zeal  of  magistrates  and  their  subor- 
dinate officers,  and  suggesting  such  improved  arrangements  as  may 
lead  to  the  suppression  of  crime.  The  law  administered  is  tlie  Moham- 
BMdan  uriminal  law,  both  for  Hindoos  and  Mohamuiedans,  adopted  by 
ihe  English  from  their  Mohammedan  predecessors,  but  very  esseutial- 
ly  miligated  in  some  of  its  harsh  and  sanguinary  provisions. 

In  Iti34,  a  law  commission  was  issued  to  oerlain  persons,  five  in 
Bsmber.  recommended  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Board  of  Contrul,  diroctiug  and  empowering  them  to  inquire 
ID  to  the  juriiKliotion,  powers  and  rules  of  existing  courts  and  ]Hilice 
establishments  throughout  India,  and  into  the  forms  of  judicial  pro- 
-eedure  aud  the  nature  aud  operation  of  the  laws,  civil,  criminal,  writ- 
ten or  euatumary ;  to  report  rc^iults  and  to  suggest  alterations — regard 
being  bad  tu  the  caste,  religion,  mauners  and  opinions,  among  dlfii^renl 

-  noes  and  in  different  parts.  The  only  important  result  tjiat  has  fol- 
lowed the  labors  of  these  coiiimii<sioners,  is  tho  preparation  and  re- 
oommcndat^on  of  a  penal  code  for  all  India,  which,  however,  as  far  as 
is  koown,  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  No  modiGeutiou  of  the  civil  (n^ 
or  the  Uw  of  procedure  has  been  effected. 

Corresponding  with  tlie  territorial  divison  iutti  presidencies,  tliero 
■re  three  armies  tu  British  India—the  Bengal. army,  tlie  Madras  army 
1  the  Bombay  army— separately  organixed,  officered  and  coinniand- 
6d,  and  subject,  in  many  respects,  to  dilferent  rules  and  regulations. 

'  The  oommandcr-incbier  of  the  Bengal  army,  is  also  commander-in- 
diief  of  all  the  three  armies.  When  tbe  governor-general  of  India 
belongs  to  the  military  profosaion,  ho  may  also  bo  the  eommandcrin- 
cUicf  of  all  the  urmios  of  India;  but,  when  be  is  a  civUian.  the  latter 
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office  is  held  by  a  separate  indiyidual,  who  mvf  ihen  also  ^eeomi^^'  ^ 
extraordinary  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India.  In  flkl.-- 
manner,  the  governor  of  Madraa  or  of  Bombay,  if  of  the  militarf  ^^ 
profession,  may  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Madras  or  Bombay 
forces ;  but,  if  the  governor  is  a  civilian,  then  the  chief  command  of 
the  forces  is  held  by  a  different  person,  who  also  becomes  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  council.  These  appointments  of  commanders-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  respective  presidencies,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  India,  are  made  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  crown.  From  these  high  offices 
down  to  the  lowest  commissioned  offices  of  ensigns  and  cadets,  the 
India  army  is  officered  by  Englishmen  who  are  sent  from  England  for 
that  purpose,  and  who  rise  according  to  seniority  and  length  of  service 
to  higher  commands.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  army  in  India,  is 
composed  of  Hindoos  of  all  descriptions — Rajpoots,  Mahrattas,  Brak- 
mans,  Goorkhas,  Sikhs — ^and  of  Mohammedans,  Jews  and  Christians, 
that  is,  native  Christians,  with  different  proportions  of  each  in  the 
different  armies.  The  army  of  Bengal  is  estimated  to  be  one-eighth 
or  one-tenth  Mohammedan,  and  the  rest  Hindoo.  The  armies  of  Mad- 
ras and  Bombay  are  about  one-third  Mohammedan  and  two-thirds 
Hindoo.  Jews  are  found  only  in  the  Bombay  army ;  and  native 
Christians  are  employed  only  in  the  musical  bands  attached  to  regi* 
ments.  The  entire  native  army  of  the  three  presidencies  consists  of 
about  120,000  troops,  composed  of  twenty-one  regiments  of  cavalry, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  battalions  of 
artillery,  to  which  are  to  be  added  30,000  European  trcfops  of  all 
arms,  including  infantry,  horse  artillery  and  foot  artillery,  besides 
European  and  native  veteran  battalions,  provincial  corps  and  irregular 
horse,  of  all  which  no  authenticated  euumeration  is  known  to  exist 
The  regular  army,  in  various  divisions  and  detachments,  in  times  of 
peace,  garrison  forts,  or  are  stationed  in  military  cantonments,  all  over 
the  country,  wherever  there  is  weak  point  or  a  turbulent  population; 
or,  wherever,  for  any  other  reason,  a  military  force  may  appear  re- 

?uisite.  In  the  language  of  a  writer,  in  the  confidence  of  the  British 
ndia  government,  ^^  In  India,  a  large  standing  army  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  English  government.  •  Withouk.ii, 
they  would  not  collect  a  shilling  of  revenue  from  any  portion  of  the 
country,  nor  hold  its  administration  for  a  day."  Native  Christiani 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  with  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans,  although  Jews  are ;  and  Hindoos  and  Moham- 
medans are  permitted  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  corporals,  and  sergeants, 
and  of  offices  corresponding  in  name,  but  not  in  trust,  emoluments  or 
rank,  with  those  of  ensign  and  lieutenant  held  by  Englishmen.  Be- 
yond that  point,  all  offices  of  command  are  held  by  the  conquering 
race  in  their  own  hands. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  India,  consists  of  a  bishop,  an 
archdeacon  and  a  body  of  clergy,  at  each  of  the  three  presidencies,  of 
whom  the  binhop  of  Calcutta  is  the  metropolitan,  and  the  bishops  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  are  suffragan  bishops,  subject  to  the  metropolit- 
ical,  visitorial  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Calcutta. 
The  bland  of  Ceylon,  although  a  crown  colony,  and  not  subject  to 
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the  governmeat  of  the  Eust  India  Company,  is,  from  its  proximity,  iD- 
dod^d  in  the  diocese  of  Itladrsa,  The  clergy  in  each  prei^ideucy,  were 
origiaalty  appointed  as  chuplaina  to  garrisons  and  faclorics,  and  suoh,  for 
the  most  part,  are  tho  duties  which  they  still  discharge,  being  principal- 
ij  attached  to  the  military  cantonments,  and  large  civil  stations  through- 
out the  country.  The  expense  on  account  of  bishops  and  archdeacons, 
is  limited  to  120,000  rupcoa,  or  960,000  per  annum,  which  is  exclusive 
of  the  pay  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  whole  expense  is  paid  out  of 
the  revenues  of  India.  Parliament  has  also  directed,  that,  from  1814, 
a.  mm  of  100,000  rupees  or  $50,000  per  annum,  should  be  employed 
in  promoting  the  education  of  the  people ;  and,  with  such  inadequate 
means,  some  very  foeble,  desultory,  and  ill-directed  efforts,  have  neen 
mftde  with  that  view. 

The  fiscal  system  of  the  British  India  government,  draws  from  the 
country  an  atnount  of  revenue,  varying  from  20  to  £23,000,1100  per 
annum.  The  customs,  stamps,  post  office,  and  other  minor  sources, 
yield  about  £2,000,000  per  annum;  the  salt  and  opium  monopolieB 
yield  about  £4,;>00,000;  aud  the  remainder  is  a  land  tax,  or,  as  the 
British  India  government  prefers  to  call  it,  a  land  rent — i.  e.,  a  rent 
paid  to  government,  by  tho  tenant,  occupier,  or  cultivator,  for  the  use 
of  the  soil.  The  principle,  or  theory,  on  which  this  tax  or  rent  ia  ex- 
aet«d,  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  recognised  in  tho  United  States, 
vben  the  general  government  is  considered  as  the  holder  and  owner  of 
the  public  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  diflerence  is,  that 
tan  the  government  parts  with  this  proprietary  right,  and  gives  the 
■*  ftinner  a  fee  simple,  or  absolute  right  in  the  land  which  he  oullivates. 
Ja  India  the  prince,  or  the  government  for  the  time  being,  is,  and  con- 

'  tisoes  to  be,  tho  universal  proprietor  of  the  soil.  All  lands  pay  rout, 
either  to  the  government  or  to  some  person  to  whom  the  existing  gov- 
erntnenl,  or  former  prince  and  government,  may  have  assigned  it,  either 
fiff  a  term  of  years,  or  on  a  life-tenure,  or  in  perpetuity.  In  the 
provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bchar,  tho  English  government  has  volunta- 
rily and  permanently  limited  its  own  demand  for  rent ;  that  is,  it  has 
•greed  never  to  claim  more  than  it  now  receives.  In  the  north-west- 
ern provinces  of  India,  it  has  more  recently  limited  its  demand  for 

'  nat,  for  periods  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  at  tho  end  of  which  peri- 
ods it  may  raise  its  claims.  In  the  chief  provinces  of  the  Madras  and 
Sombay  presidencies,  it  makes  annual  arrangements  with  the  cultiva- 
tors, and  increases  or  diminishes  its  demands,  from  year  to  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  its  afiiiirs,  respecting  the  ability  of  the  cul- 
tivator to  pay.  lu  each  district  there  is  a  collector,  or  principal  revenue 
officer,  always  on  Englishman,  and  genernll^  the  same  who  discharges 
ttie  duties  of  police  magistrate  in  the  district,  and  under  him  various 
subordinate  native  ofGcers  are  employed  in  the  ^coUecliou  of  revenue. 

.  The  whole  system  is  as  unjust  and  oppressive,  as  it  is  unwise  and  im- 
politic. 

The  political  relations  of  tho  British  India  government,  are  either 

I  internal  or  external.  Externally,  that  government  has  entered  into 
political  relations  with  Persia — first,  to  counteract  the  ageressive  policy 
of  France,  and  subsequently  that  of  Russia;  with  Cabul,  which,  from 
»  (juiot  neighbor,  has  been  exiisperatcd  into  an  irreconcilable  encmv; 
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with  Senna,  Muscat,  and  various  Arab  tribes,  and  with  AbyBsinia, 
Slam,  and  Acheen,  for  the  promotion  of  British  commerce  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  piracy  and  the  slave  trade;  and  with  Nepal  and  Burmah, 
both  of  which  have  been  conquered  in  war,  and  stripped  of  valuable 
territory.  Sinde,  an  independent  State  on  the  north-west  frontier  of 
India,  with  which  diplomatic  relations  previously  existed,  was  recent- 
ly invaded,  vanquished,  and  absorbed  into  the  British  territory.  The 
Punjaub,  another  independent  State,  to  the  north  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions, with  which  friendly  treaties  existed,  has,  for  about  the  last 
ten  years,  since  the  death  of  Runjut  Singh,  been  in  a  condition  of  in- 
ternal convulsion,  which  has  resulted  in  the  total  subjugation  of  the 
country  by  the  East  India  Company's  government.  The  British  In- 
dia government  has  no  permanent  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Siam, 
Cochin  China,  or  China. 

In  explanation  of  the  internal  political  relations  of  the  British  India 
government,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  although  England  has 
subdued  India,  she  has  not  yet  appropriated  the  whole.  ^  Numerous 
native  States  still  exist,  all  acknowledging,  by  treaty,  her  paramount 
authority,  and  all  relinquishing  political  relations  with  one  another,  and 
with  all  other  States — internal  combinations  and  foreign  alliances  hos- 
tile to  English  poweif  being  thus  prevented.  The  native  States  may 
be  divided  into  six  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  treaties  formed 
with  them.  The^r5/  class,  consists  of  five  native  States,  who  have  treat- 
ies offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  right  on  their  part  to  claim  pro- 
tection, external  and  internal,  from  the  British  India  government,'  and 
the  right  on  its  part  to  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs.  The  second 
class,  consists  of  two  States,  with  which  there  are  treaties  offensive  and 
defensive,  acknowledging  the  right  on  their  part  to  claim  protection, 
external  and  internal,  from  the  British  India  government,  and  the  aid 
of  its  troops  to  realize  their  just  claims  from  their  own  subjects ,'  but  no 
right  on  its  part  to  interfere  in  tlieir  internal  affairs.  The  third  class, 
consists  of  at  least  twenty-five  States,  with  which  there  are  treaties,  of- 
fensive and  defensive :  they  are  mostly  tributary,  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  the  British  India  government,  and  promise  subordinate  co- 
operation; but  they  are  supreme  rulers  in  their  own  territories.  The 
fourth  class,  includes  five  States,  with  which  there  are  treaties  of  guaran- 
tee and  protection — promising  subordinate  cooperation,  and  securing 
their  supremacy  in  their  own  territories.  To  the  fifih  class  belongs  only 
one  State,  with  which  there  is  a  treaty  of  simple  amity  and  friendship. 
The  sixth  class  includes  those  States,  with  which  there  are  treaties  of 
protection,  with  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  British  India  government 
to  control  their  internal  affairs.  These  native  States,  in  the  aggregate, 
have  a  revenue  of  about  £12,000,000  per  annum.  They  maintain  ar- 
mies of  their  own,  more  or  less  effective;  and  most  of  them  are 
bound  by  treaty  to  aid  the  British  India  government  in  time  of  war, 
with  the  whole,  or  a  specified  portion  of  their  troops.  The  total  area 
which  their  .territories  embrace,  is  about  450,000  square  miles,  while 
that  of  the  British  territories  in  India,  is  about  G25.000  square  miles. 
The  proportion  of  the  entire  population  of  India  subject  to  native 
States,  is  probably  about  one-third,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  are 
under  the  Briti-sh  government. 
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Sncb,  is  B  very  imperfect  repreeontaticm  of  the  extraordinary  and 
anomaloua  system  of  goveroaient.nhich  KngUnd  Las  devised  for  In- 
dia— a  system,  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  which  is,  to  keep  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  pooplo  in  Bnhjectioii,  and  to  extract 
from  them  as  much  revenue  aa  possible.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  vices 
of  a  European  despotism,  and  of  an  Asiatic  people,  the  seeds  of  science 
and  learning,  religion,  morality  and  freedom,  are  taking  root,  and  will, 
ultimately,  produce  &u{t. 


\ 


m.  I?.-SUVEBY  ASD  Ilffi  BIBIE. 

[  This  paper  has  been  handed  us  for  publication,  and,  m  it  contain^!  a  sum- 
mary of  the  Biblu  argumuut  for  tlavtry,  wb  give  it  place,  Ihougli  tlie  subjeiit  is 
givwuig  backniod, — Eu.J 

A  VEKv  large  party  in  the  United  States  believe  that  holding  slaves 
U  morally  wrong;  this  party  founds  its  belief  upon  precepts  t;iught 
in  the  Bible,  and  l»kcs  that  book  as  the  standard  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. We,  also,  look  to  the  same  book  aa  our  guide  in  the  same  mat- 
ters ;  yet,  we  think  it  right  to  hold  slaves — do  hold  them,  and  have 
Iield  and  used  thorn  from  childhood. 

As  we  couie  to  such  opposite  conclusions  from  the  sanx 

it  may  bo  well  to  consider,  whether  the  Bible  teaches 

-  whatever,  in  regitrj  to  slavery ;  if  so,  what  ia  it  and  how 

The  anti-slavery  party  maintain,  that  the  Bible  toachoi 
rtelli/  upon  the  subject,  but,  that  it  establishes  ruh 
Action,  from  which  they  infer,  that,  iu  holding  slavi 
moral  trrong.  This  mode  of  reasoning  would  be  perfectly  fair,  if  the 
Bible  realty  taught  nothing  directly  upon  tho  subject  of  slavery:  hut 
when  that  book  ajipUca  tho  principles  it  lays  down  to  tho  particular 
subject  in  oontrovorey,  we  must  take  tho  application  to  be  eorrecl. 
We  think  we  can  show,  that  the  Bible  teaches  clearly  and  conclusively 
that  the  holditig  of  slaves  is  right;  and  if  so,  no  deduction  from  gener- 
al principles  Can  make  it  wrong,  if  that  book  is  true. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  lime  down  to  the  present  moment,  slav- 
ery has  esialcd  in  some  form  or  under  some  name,  in  almost  every 
Country  of  the  globe.  It  existed  in  erery  country  known,  even  by 
name,  to  any  one  of  the  sacred  writers,  at  the  time  of  his  writing ;  yet 
no  one  of  them  condemns  it  in  tho  slightest  degree.  Would  this  have 
heen  the  case  had  it  been  wrong  in  itself?  would  not  some  one  of  the 
boat  of  sacred  wrlti-rs  have  spoken  of  this  alleged  crime,  in  such 
terms  as  to  show,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  Qod 
wished  ail  men  to  be  equal  7 


foundation, 
IS  anything 

it  taught. 

nothing  di- 
and  principles  of 
we  ar^  guilty  of  a 
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Abraham,  the  oboaen  servant  of  Gk>d,  had  his  bond  serranta,  irhoae 
eondition  waff  similar  to,  or  worse  than,  that  of  our  shives.  Ke  con* 
sidered  them  as  his  property,  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  any^olher  proper* 
ty  which  he  owned.  In  Genesis  xvii,  13,  23,  27,  we  are  told  thai  God 
commanded  Abraham  to  circumcise  all  his  bond-servants,  "  bought  with 
his  money"  and  that  Abraham  obeyed  God's  commandment  on  that 
same  day.  In  Genesis  zx,  14,  we  are  told  that  Abimelech  took  sheep 
and  oxen,  and  men  servants  and  women  servants,  and  gave  them  to 
Abraham.  In  chapter  zii,  verse  14,  we  are  told  that  Abraham  pos- 
sessed sheep  and  oxen,  and  he  asses,  and  men  servants  and  maid  ser- 
vants, and  she  asses,  and  camels.  Also,  in  Genesis  zxvi,  14,  Isaac  is 
said  to  have  had  possessions  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  a  great  store  of 
servants.  In  other  places  in  Genesis,  they  are  spoken  of,  but  always 
as  property. 

Jacob's  sons  sold  Joseph,  their  brother,  to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twen- 
ty pieces  of  silver.  They  agreed  with  each  other  that  they  would  sell 
him,  when  the  Ishmaelites  were  afar  off,  and  before  they  could  have 
known  that  the  Ishmaelites  would  buy  him ;  only  they  knew,  that  suoh 
sales  were  common  in  the  country  at  the  time.  The  narrative  of  Joseph's 
life  in  Egypt,  shows  that  the  sale  of  slaves  was  common  there. 

No  one  can  doubt,  that  Abraham  regarded  his  servants  as  his  prop- 
erty, and  that  they  were  so  regarded  in  the  country  in  which  he  lived. 
Not  only  was  the  bond-servant  of  Abraham  considered  his  property> 
but  the  condition  of  the  bond-servant  was  hereditary,  or  his  child  wai 
a  servant.  In  Genesis  zvii,  13,  God  not  only  commanded  Abraham 
to  circumcise  his  servants,  bought  with  his  money,  but  also,  those 
bom  in  his  house,  and  those  which,  at  any  future  time,  should  be  bom 
in  his  house,  or  in  that  of  any  of  his  descendants ;  and  in  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-seventh  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  we  aM  told  that 
Abraham  did  circumcise  all  his  male  servants,  born  in  his  house, 
on  the  same  day.  In  chapter  ziv  of  Genesis  we  are  told,  that  Abra- 
ham took  three  hundred  and  eighteen  trained  servants,  which  had  been 
born  in  his  house,  and  pursued  the  kings  who  had  carried  off  Lot 
These  three  hundred  and  eighteen  servants  were  born  servants. 

Let  us  now  see  what  control  Abraham  exercised  over  these  servants 
born  in  his  house  and  bought  with  his  money.  God  commanded 
Abraham  to  circumcise  all  his  male  servants — those  born  in  his  house 
were  so  numerous,  that  he  had  of  them  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
men  fit  for  battle.  The  command  was,  not  that  Abraham  should  use 
his  influence  over  them  and  persuade  them  to  be  circumcised,  but  (he 
and  all  his  descendants  are  commanded  to  circumcise  them — ^the  crime 
and  punishment  for  a  disobedience  to  this  command,  were  to  fall  <m 


r 

ll     him  or  bis  descend 
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him  or  bis  desccDdanls.  Now,  in  order  that  Otoi  could  have  roijuired 
this  froia  Abraham,  with  &Dy  degree  of  justice,  it  was  neceegitry  titat 
Abraham  should  hare  had  both  the  power  over  hia  servants,  which  waa 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  this,  aud  also,  that  he  should  have  bad 
the  legal  and  moral  right  to  exercise  that  power. 

CircuDicisloQ  was  a  requirement,  until  then,  totally  unknown.  Abra- 
ham's servants  must  havp  regarded  it  as  a  fooliBb  whim  of  bis  own. 
Nothing  else  could  have  boon  considered  more  degrading  to  them,  or 
more  absurd  in  him.  Yet,  no  one  of  all  the  immense  number  of  hie 
■errants,  refui^cd  to  permit  the  circumcision  to  be  performed.  We 
may  well  suppose,  that  Abraham  might  have  required  aoytbiiig  elso 
which  his  fancy  dictated,  and  equally  have  enforced  obedieoce,  if  it 
were  not  more  absurd,  painful  or  degrading. 
I  When  Sarai,  Abraham's  wife,  complained  to  bim  of  the  conduct  ot 
H>gar,  her  maid  servant,  he  answered,  "  thy  maid  is  in  tby  hand,  do  to 
^r  as  it  pleaseth  thee,"  showing  that  she  only  wanted  her  husband's 
flonscnt  to  punish  Ilngar  as  she  pleased.  We  are  tbcn  told,  that,  when 
Sarai  dealt  hardly  with  her,  she  fled  from  her  face  into  the  wildornesa — 
there  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her ;  but,  instead  of  relieving  her 
distresses,  and  sending  her  to  some  free  country,  be  told  her  to  return 
•nd  submit  herself  to  her  mistress. 

When  Abraham  pursued  Chcderlaomer,  the  king  of  Elam,  he  took 
'his  three  hundred  and  eighteen  servants,  and  his  three  friends,  Aner, 
Aschol  and  Mamre,  and  recaptured  a  large  amount  of  property  which 
hid  been  carried  away  from  Sodom.  But  when  the  king  of  Sodom 
•Sered  bim  all  the  property  nhich  he  had  taken,  he  refused  everything, 
'  except  what  bis  servants  had  eaten  and  the  portion  of  bis  three 
fiiends — answering  immediately  for  himself  and  his  servants,  and  re- 
:  losing  everything,  but  reserving  the  right  to  bis  friends  to  answer  for 
I  j^emselvos. 

From  the  passages  which  I  have  recited  and  referred  to,  we  Can  ob- 
tain some  idea  of  the  condition  of  Abraham's  servants.  They  were 
property  bought  and  sold  for  money ;  their  services  belonged  to  him,  and 
was  disposed  of  without  their  consent.  Their  condition  was  hereditary — 
Ibe  master  could  punish  or  chastise  the  slave,  and  even  maim  him,  at  his 
'fleasare.     He  exercised  rights   which  no  southern  planter  would  dare 

exercise,  and  which  a  southern  negro  would  not  submit  to. 

Abraham  was  a  worshiper  of  God;  he  had  direct  and  immediate  com- 

ieation  with  him.     Ho  showed  his  willingucss  to   obey  Gad's 

ids,  even  inoITering  his  only  son  a  sacrifice  to  God.    Ue  is  spoken  of  by 

e  sacred  writers,  as  one  who  was  selected,  from  the  whole  human 

as  the  father  of  the  faithful.  God  would  not  have  s(>  highly  honored 
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him,  had  he  been  liviag  in  constant  and  habitual  yiolation  ot  his  If  ws : 
nor  would  he  have  required  from  Him  the  performance  of  immaterial 
ceremonies,  or  of  paiuful  things  not  required  bj  the  moral  law,  and 
left  him  ignorantly  to  continue  to  violate  his  duties  to  his  fellow  men. 
Had  our  abolition  friends  been  in  God's  stead,  thej  would  have  cer- 
tainly acted  in  a  yerj  different  manner.  Is  there  one  of  them  who 
will  dare  to  say,  he  would  have  done  better  than  Ood  did  ? 

But  God,  instead  of  teaching  Abraham,  his  chosen  servant,  that  it 
was  immoral  to  use  and  buy  his  slaves,  demanded  from  him  the  pw- 
formance  of  certain  things,  which  required  that  the  relation  of  mastdr 
and  slave  should  be  kept  up,  not  only  during  Abraham's  time,  but  in 
all  future  ages.  And  when  the  ahgel  of  the  Lord  interfered  between 
Sarai  and  Hagar,  it  was  to  cause  the  slave  to  submit  to  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  her  mistress.  Under  like  circumstances,  oar  slaves 
are  persuaded  to  go  to  Canada. 

From  what  I  have  written,  if  it  stood  alone,  I  would  infer  that  the 
holding  of  slaves  was  right,  in  some  cases.  But  this  is,  by  no  means, 
all  that  is  found  in  the  Bible  upon  the  subject.  After  the  Israelites 
had  been  a  long  time  in  Egypt,  they  became  servants  to  the  Egyptians. 
At  this  time,  God  sent  Moses,  as  a  messenger,  to  bring  them  out  of 
Egypt.  Through  Moses,  God  gave  them  laws  by  which  they  were  to 
be  governed.  No  law  which  came  directly  from  him  (the  fountain  of 
fnoraliti/).  can  .be  considered  morally  wrong ;  it  might  be  imperfect,  in 
not  providing  for  circumstances  not  then  existing — but,  so  far  as  it 
does  provide,  its  provisions  are  correct  Nothing  which  God  ordained 
can  be  a  crime,  and  nothing  for  which  he  gave  express  permission  ctn 
be  considered  wrong. 

In  Leviticus  xxv,  we  are  told,  that  the  Lord  spake  to  Moses,  saying: 
"  Speak  unto  tl)e  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them" — after  various 
provisions  of  the  law,  the  39th  verse  reads  as  follows,  in  regard  to  ser- 
vitude :  "  If  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  by  thee  be  waxen  poor,  and  be 
sold  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond-servant,* 
but  as  an  hired  servant,"  &c.— clearly  showing  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction between  bond-servant  and  hired-servant.  After  providing  for 
the  case  of  a  Hebrew  servant,  verses  44,  45  and  46,  of  the  same  law, 
read  as  follows:  "Both  thy  bondmen,  and  thy  bondmaids,  which  thou 
shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are  roimd  about  you;  of  ihem 
shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids.  Moreover,  of  the  children  of 
the  strangers  that  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy,  and  rf 
their  families  that  are  with  you,  which  they  begat  in  your  land:  and 
they  shall  be  your  possession.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inherit- 
ance for  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  possession  j  they 
shall  be  your  bondmen  for  everJ^ 


In  Exodua  ssi,  20,  21,  wo  find  this  law:  "And  if  a  man  Buiitc  hii 
aerrant,  or  his  maid,  witli  a  rod,  and  lie  die  nndor  liia  hand,  he  shall 
IK  snrel;  punished.  Notwithstanding,  if  he  oontiuuc  a  day  or  two,  Le 
riiall  not  be  punished :  for  he  U  his  mooej." 

The  26th  and  27th  versus  of  the  same  chapter  proride,  thiit  if  the 
servant  have  lost  an  e^e  or  a  tooth,  by  a  blow  from  tho  luaHtor,  the 
Bervant  should  go  free. 

The  2gth,  30lh,  Slst  and  32d  verses  provide,  that  if  an  ox  was 
known  to  bo  vicious  and  killud  a  freeman,  the  ox  and  Lis  owner  were 
both  pal  to  death;  but  if  he  gored  a  bond-servant,  the  ok  should  be 
killed  aud  the  master  should  pay  thirty  shekels  of  silver:  showing  the 
distinction  between  bond  and  frL-emen. 

Tbo  law  given  to  the  Israelites,  in  regard  to  oircuracision,  re<iuired 
the  master  to  circumcise  his  male  servant,  bought  with  his  money  or 
bom  in  his  house ;  and,  of  course,  it  presupposes  the  right  and  power 
to  enforce  tho  circumeisiun. 

Thus,  we  see  that,  at  a  time  when  the  Israelites  had  no  slaves,  but 
'  were  themselves,  in  a  manner,  fugitive  slaves,  ^nd  when  they  hud  no 
use  for  slaves,  being  wanderers  in  a  wiUerness,  and  fed  by  God's  own 
''band,  he  provided  laws  for  bringing  in,  buying,  inheriting  and  govem- 
''fng,  slaves,  in  the  land  unto  which  they  were  to  lie  brought  at  t!ie  end 
~  of  forty  years,  Ue  made  laws  recognizing  the  right  of  property,  in 
man  aud  in  his  descendouts,  forever — the  right  to  trade  ia  that  proper- 
'  ty,  without  any  limit,  except  that  the  Israelites  could  not  buy  each 
'Other ;  and  the  right  to  punish  the  slave,  with  no  limitation,  except 
iiutt  if  the  slave  should  die  under  his  master's  hand,  the  master  should 
be  punished — and  if  maimed,  in  certain  ways,  he  had  a  right  to  freedom. 
These  laws  are  worse,  for  the  slave,  than  the  laws  of  any  southern  Statf. 
They  wi»e  provided,  by  God  himsilf,  for  his  chosen  penplo.  To  any 
man,  who  admits  that  the  Bible  is  given  by  inspiration  from  God,  they 
)>rove  that,  in  buying,  selling,  holding  and  using  slaves,  there  ia  no 
moral  guilt  Like  all  the  institutions  of  the  Deity,  the  holding  of 
slaves  may  become  criminal,  by  abuse  of  the  slave  ;  but  the  relation,  in 
'  itSetf,  is  good  and  moral. 

In  the  New  Testament  I  find  frequent  mention  of.  master  and 
Mfvant,  and  of  thuir  duties.  Paul  and  Timothy,  iu  writing  to  the 
Colossians,  in  the  third  chapter  and  twenty-second  to  twenty-fifth 
Torses,  exhort  servants  to  nbry  their  masters  in  all  tilings,  and  not  with 
cye-sorvicei  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  and  first  verse,  they  exhort  mas- 
ters to  give  their  servants  what  is  just  aud  equal. 

Paul,  in  writing  to  Timothy,  t^dls  him  to  teacb  the  same  doctrines ; 
■  and  says,  if  any  man  tejeli  otherwise,  bo  ia  proud,  knowing  nothing,  but 
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dofeiB^  abooA  qneetions  and  sirifes  of  words:  see  1  Timoihj  yi,-  ^-^"^-^i 
t^0ty  also  (1  Peter  ii,  18-24),  exhorts  servants  to  be  obedimvjk Mt*'W^ 
tkoir  masters,  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  to  the  froward.       *  ^•£■4 

Now,  we  all  know,  that  the  condition  of  the  servant  of  the  BottiMl      n^ 
omplre,  was  much  less  free  than  that  of  the  southern  n^ro.    His         ^ 
BMster  had  a  more  unlimited  control  over  him ;  yet,  the  apostles  01^   j  - 
to  servants,  to  submit  to  their  masters — not  only  to  the  good  and  gei|< 
tie,  but  to  the  froward ;  and  to  masters  to  give  to  their  servants  what 
k  just  and  equal.     Now,  had  they  considered  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave,  one  criminal  or  immoral,  in  itself,  thej  must  either  have 
omitted  to  speak  of  it  at  all,  or  have  condemned  the  relation  altogether. 

Paul  wrote  an  epistle  to  Philemon,  a  Christian,  a  disciple  of  his,  and 
a  slaveholder.  He  sent  it  to  him  by  Oncsimus,  also  a  convert,  a  slave 
of  Philemon,  who  was  a  fugitive.  In  it,  he  prays  Philemon  to  ch^ge 
the  fault  of  Onesimus  to  him,  saying,  he  would  repay  it,  unless  Phile- 
mon forgave  it  for  his  sake. 

Now,  had  the  holding  of  slaves  been  a  crime,  Paul's  duty  to  Phile- 
mon would  have  required  him  to  iustruct  Philemon,  that  he  had  no 
rights  over  Onesimus,  but  that  the  attempt  to  hold  him  in  servitude, 
was  criminal ;  and  his  duty  to  Onesimus  would  have  been,  in  such 
ease,  to  send  him  to  some  foreign  free  country,  whereby  he  might 
have  escaped  from  oppression.  But  Paul  sent  him  back.  Our  north- 
ern friends  think  tliat  they  manage  these  matters  better  than  Paul  did. 

We  find,  then,  that  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  speak  of 
slavery — that  they  do  not  condemn  the  relation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
expressly  allow  it  or  create  it;  and  they  give  commands  and  exhorta- 
tions, which  are  based  upon  its  legality  and  propriety.  It  can  not, 
then,  be  wrong. 

What  we  have  written  is  founded  solely  upon  the  Bible,  and  can 
have  no  force,  unless  it  is  taken  fer  truth.  If  that  book  is  of  divine 
origin,  the  holding  of  slaves  is  right:  as  that  which  God  permitted} 
fOOOgnized  and  commanded,  toannot  be  inconsistent  with  his  will. 


m  \fr-HI8WaiCAl  AND  STlTISnCAl  roilECTIONS  GP  lOCISIASA. 

I.  THE  PARISH  OF  ASSUMPTION. 

fl)«l%  ivaiWn  ai*  aware  we  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate 
T^IH^b  H|r^  UuUiana,  at  the  instance  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Stale,  and  that 
nil,  ^^MM  «»Hrt  v^Hl  a  circular,  Roliciting  information  upon  a  great  variety  of 
MUfik  II^^M^Mr  haa  been  sent  into  every  parish,  and  also  was  inserted  ^in 
%S|li^'^IW»Nl  <)l  C^Mamtroial  Review,  1850,  p.  422.    As  yet  it  has  prcdaced 
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but  litil*  fruit,  thongh  it  isilo  lie  hoped  the  citiieuB  of  the  State  -will  not  disiip- 
pDint  U9  in  our  rousonsble  cxpectntiuD  of  nid  io  prFpnring  a  Kork  wbich  will 
b«  greiitly  for  the  public  wonl. 

If  it  were  possible  to  get  auswera  to  our  circular,  from  sU  the  pariiihca,  ai 
tallj  and  09  minut«l]'  a»  the  nne  ve  now  pi'e»ent,  and  which  waa  prepared  fur 
W>  l*3t  jear,  by  Mr.  A[idr>k  Le  Blanc,  of  Aasumption,  Mid  for  which  he  ha.-<  our 
btleigned  gratitude,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  tjie  waj  of  tbo  report  would  be 
Knorcd.  Wilt  not  parish  officers,  members  of  the  Icgislutnie  and  Icsadiiig 
^tiieofl,  aid  ub  iu  thia  muiiicr.  Their  avrricca  will  be  acknowledged  and  tbeir 
labora  published  in  the  poges  of  the  Review,  as  well  as  in  (he  final  report. 

Aa  Mr.  Le  Blanc's  contribution  ^tpears  in  a  different  language  from  that 
in  which  he  wrote  it,  some  unimportant  points  may  have  escaped  the  transktor. 
We  iay  this,  in  justico  tu  Mr.  Le  BUuic,  who  has  placed  us  under  so  muijr 
rttligati  ons. — Ed.  ] 

Tub  the  first  Bottlcmonta  iu  tlio  pariah  of  Agaumption  wore  made  in  the 
JWX  1T84.  Tbo  first  inhntiitantfl,  of  Eurnpean  origin,  wcro  emigrontA 
from  Nanti,  in  Franco,  and  fuur-fifth  of  the  white  population  of  the  pamh 
'■re  their  deoendanla.  A  few  fiunilieti  from  the  Canary  ialandi)  came  ofter- 
Vaid.  The  first  immigration  look  place  in  1782.  There  a  now  aueh  a 
niixtuTC,  by  intermarriages,  of  the  first  inbabitonta,  that  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  cstabliHh  a,  (liatinction  betn-ccn  the  two  people.  There  nro 
Tery  few  American  or  GcrmSin  ftunilies. 

The  condition  of  the  first  inhabitants  was,  generally,  poor;  but,  hoapi- 
,tili^  and  other  virtues,  which  raise  man  tu  the  rank  he  should  havo  in  all 
'^riliied  society,  wcro  to  be  found  every  where. 

Tb«  most  ancient  town  is  Napoloonville.    It  dates  from  1S35.    The  pop- 

^^tion  is  oomposed  of  150  soula.     Paincourvillc  comes  next;  founded  in 

^5836,  with  a  population  of  200  ifr  300.    Tlicroare  other  situations,  destined 

'to  Mtoblieh  towns,  whicb  have  but  the  name:  snch  as  Vilaville,  Chcvritt«- 

rille  and  Labadievillo,  where  there  are  two  or  three  houses. 

The  Indiana,  found  in  the  country,  were  called  Chatimachas.  On  Lnc 
•Tcrret  was  found  tlio  bust  of  a.  man,  sculptured  in  stone,  proaumod  to  be  a 
nlio  of  theirs ;  also,  mounds,  which  are  still  existing,  where  are  found  hu- 
'Wan  bones,  pieces  of  burnt  clay,  pieces  of  wliitb  stone  shaped  aa  lannes, 
^desUned,  perhaps,  to  be  put  at  the  ends  of  arrows.  There  are  yet  in  the 
ijMrish  somo  roving  Indiana,  but  not  of  the  tribe  mentioned  above ;  they 
axe  mostly  Cbattaws. 

At  the  time  Franco  coded  Louisiana  to  Spain,  a  Creole  of  the  name  of 
IWpit  St.  Amant  opjmsed  the  new  goromnjent.  An  order  of  orrcHt  was 
iuuod  against  lum;  but,  to  hinder  the  Spanish  offioers,  ho  placed  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  before  bts  door,  and  defied  them  to  enter.  They  iuunedtate- 
Ij  retired,  and  at  a  little  dlataoco  from  Darpit's  bouse,  met  a  number  of 
■imed  men,  and  to  appoaxo  tbcm  had  to  promiso  that  Dorplt  should  bo  let 
llone-  They,  the  inhabitants,  agreed  to  return  to  tbeir  homes,  but  only  on 
tile  written  order  of  Durpit. 

Nicolas  Verret  was  llie  first  commandant,  apiwintod  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
VTunent,  Villoiraeva.  tbe  second.  Milhus  wofl  oppointeil  the  first  pariah 
jodge,  Bt'la  Hubbard  the  second,  when  Louisiana  was  uni''  '■torial 
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•  .  •     -i :  ■  -;  I     -.'  '1  ^■.\  w  lion  Lou i.*  ]  *■  n B 

■'   ■      ..las    rii-l;.jt    >V;iS    xh:     iful 

.  ■■:    v    a   Robort   C  Martin.     T-e 

•-■  .'•■;  t/-.iTilli«.T.     SiiKV  tho  u-"^  iva- 

.  >>.•■■!.  niul  rrot-riiiTS  or  jir».b:T>:4 

'.     r.'  .:•■<.     The  diitio>  that  woij;h-  1  kTi 

.I-    :■  w  diviiloil  anil  Mi::  >ovoral  |^t-^^^'T.^: 

.    ".  Lvi.rm,  and  all  works  niuoh  better  and 

-.    -i^.  I.   I:  '  ort  was  consulorL'd  tlio  most  aoo'.m- 

1     ^■l>  ilrst  aiiciont  rbrk  in  a  iu»tarial  <ffi».o, 

.  -  ".'   '  V  rt,  L'Aldio  Boiirc:,  Latiniste  (quite  di^ 

.   ■-■i  ;i  certain  Moroau.  who  died  <»n  Lao  Vor- 

■  ■'!  his  arrival  in  tli<^  pariNJi  ho  rctirod  from 

;    aix  alone  on  Lac  Vorrot,  which  was  then 

.     1   !!.is  a  lar^o  territory,  cut  up  hy  Lavrius  and 

.1  ■  rriucipal  lake  is  called  lakt^  Verri?t:  next  is 

...•.!■'.     The  j)rineij»al   bayous  are  called   bayou 

».  ;    II.  b;tyi>u  Corne,  biivou  l*if.rro  l^irt,  Viaytui  St. 

•».  '  ay.iu  Creux  JJlane,  des  Attakai»as.  la  IJi.lle 

.    M.ixile.  bavou  Jneul'.  and  other  sninJl  bavoa:*, 

.    ..  V  all  situated  to  the  w<'.-tward  of  bavou  La- 

:     .'..:  i  {' the  parish  you  liud  bayou  Choujdo  and 

..'.   \  •C.i  of  ihem,  improved,      llayuu    Lafourche 

». ..      two  briil;;es  are  found  in  the  parish:  one  on 

.  ^  ■•  Mr  Nap<»leonville,  and  the  other  on  the  Grand 

,  .i  .  ns  of  .losoph  Mottere  and  W.  L.  l^»»;;i«\ 

.  ..  'i  a  diversity  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  etc.,  that 

.        .:     <  not  alli^w  me  to  satisfy  you,  lait  I  shall  *riv**, 

..    I  ^  Iv  whieh  tlicy  are  calliMl  in  llie  countrv.     "\Vi» 

V        ..   •  most  prci-i' us.     It  jiTows  ms  vrell  on  liitrh  an 

■jKVeus  on   L'V, lands.     The  highland  eypress  is 

.       r.     It   is   ^i'nerally   ummI    for   buildinir,   fences, 

.»    ..     Si'Vei'al   varieties  of  tlu.^  (;ak ;   also,  several 

.."  I ".'.■'  uiaLrnolia  to  the  laur«l,  are  us<  d  tor  culinary 

'    \  ■!'.  lies  oi"  willow,  the  eolton  w<.»od,  the  birih,  the 

.uai.  tin'  ]»"ran  trt'c,  the  acacia  thi-  lia-.-kberry, 

•:fv.  the  .*•;'.• -afras,  whose  rout  is  used  f-r  ton, 

iv.d  i»uh<'ri/:<d,  make  the  dish  call"tl  p>m]»o  llllie. 

■'  11  \lurin;:  tin-  lii'.-t  <'>tabllshme!it  mid*?  in  l^oiiis- 

..     i<,  U'^ed  ill  tea,  w:;s  the  onlv  eft'.-eiual  ri-medv 

".»  v»f  fevers  and  other  disi.'ase.',  proc«'odin_i;  froni 

!'s    and    <  flluvia  of  nov.ly-«l(.ared   lands:    this 

.N»    •>  L'.i.»  Indians. 
.  >.vv.  ^ .;  I  u  j^reat  number  of  varieties  of  the  wild  onion 
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plant,  trhich  prmlucca  tlie  sBmo  effects  that  mproiiry  doos,  if  the  least  particlo 
uranelicd  under  the  teeth ;  tbo  plantain,  tho  three-quarter  leaf,  thu  Sud  glass, 
the  wild  BOraitpiirilla,  tliu  main  gra«s,  the  cuimge,  the  wild  coffee,  the  wuim 
root,  the  liardane  or  rogue's  weed,  the  poke  weed,  the  thistle,  the  pompier 
and  coco  grtiHS,  bay,  the  pisantlits,  an  eiutic  gross ;  tliu  wild  pea  grows 
nnially  in  low  lands;  the  ninuphar,  or  aquatic  grass;  the  wild  rice,  es- 
edlent  fodder  for  cattle ;  tlie  wild  rcnl,  the  scrub  graes,  iwd  a  variety  uf 
others,  t«o  tedious  to  nteation,  are  all  indigenous  to  the  country.  The 
exotic  plants  nro  the  tobacco,  oottoii,  millet,  sugar  cane,  com,  indign,  sweet 
potato,  Irish  potato,  gourd,  calabash,  poos,  a  variety,  beiins  also,  and 
garden  plants  of  all  kinds. 

The  wild  uniinals  are  the  bear,  panther,  tiger,  wild  oat,  raccoon,  sc]uirrel, 
doer,  otter,  mCiskrat,  mink,  mole,  rabbit,  etc.  The  birds  are  the  partridge, 
redbird,  blackbird,  woodcock,  crow,  grosbec,  picvers,  woodpocker,  oruoked- 
till,  morsb  hen,  mocking  bird,  dove,  nonpareil,  remarkable  fur  the  beauty 
of  its  plumage ;  humming  bird,  malurd,  water  hen,  the  bee  sire,  the  dip- 
per, the  pluver,  the  robin,  the  wild  pigeon,  the  goose,  the  brant,  the  crane 
ft  Torietj.  and  the  lark:  mostly  binls  of  passage.  The  insects  are  the 
uiuketJi,  the  fly,  the  bumble  bee,  the  wasp,  the  bee,  bed  bugx,  fleas,  red  bugs, 
mwdlice,  butterflies  of  all  colors,  caterpillars,  worms,  etc.,  wl  infinitum. 
The  fish  are  catflith,  cosseburgo  or  sheep  head,  sardine,  buffalo,  stin)rer 
eel«,*un  fin,  patassiur,  trout,  flounder,  grand  nuaille,  yellow  catfish,  choupic, 
iMidoot,  alligator  gar  und  the  sturgeon.  The  reptiles  are  the  rattlesnake,  the 
dart  or  speonmake,  the  moccasin  snako,  the  garter  snake,  the  copper-head, 
lifords,  vipers  and  eongiies — the  bite  is  fatal,  though  some  eay  wo  have 
bad  no  instance  of  any  accident  of  the  kind  here. 

We  have  no  rocks,  nor  mines,  nor  springs.  The  soil  is  genemUy  hciivj 
dmj  and  sandy.  The  boat  water  used  is  the  bayou  Lafourche.  It  is 
gsDeraiiy  clarified  with  a  little  alum  or  peiich  kernels.  Well  water,  in 
•andy  lands,  may  be  also  used,  and  needs  no  ehiriReatioo.  It  is  ewceter 
th^  the  water  from  the  bayou  Lafourche,  but  dMS  not  allay  the  thirst  of 
tbote  who  arc  not  used  to  it.  The  soil,  on  both  sides  of  the  bayou  Lafourche, 
)■  the  only  one  which  varies  in  quality :  it  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay. 
Vht!  cbty  is  generally  found  in  Uie  point«  of  tlie  bayou  and  the  sandy  soil 
in  thebende:  the  cause  is  attributable  to  the  more  or  less  strength  of  the 
current,  it  being  stranger  at  the  points  than  in  the  bends,  which  causes  the 
deposit  of  sand.  The  encroachments  ma<le  by  the  inhabitants  on  both 
■idee  of  the  bayou,  before  they  were  iiufficiently  raised  by  the  dcsposiu  of 
the  current,  have  compelled  them  to  make  li.«vees  to  secure  them  from  inun- 
dations when  the  bayou  rises. 

The  principal  cultures  are  the  sugar  cone,  cotton,  corn,  rice  and  tobacoo. 
btdigo  is  no  more  ouUivated.  Culture  is  brought  to  a  high  state  of  im- 
jKtTcmeot,  principally  for  the  sugar  cane,  few  plsjitcrs  continue  to 
plant  cotton  and  rice,  and  then  but  in  Fmall  quantitiee.  Cotton  was  intrv- 
dueed  when  the  first  improvements  were  made  in  the  country.  The  xugar 
ano  lias  been  cultivated,  with  advantage,  since  1^24  only.  IVcvioua  u> 
time  there  were  only  two  or  throe  ustateiF  producing  sngor,  and  barely 
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enough  to  pay  their  expenses,  notwithstanding  the  hi^  prioe  of  sugar  ia 
those  times.  The  cause  of  failure  must  be  attributed  to  the  Gultare.dT 
Creole  cane,  the  only  quality  then  used^  and  which  is  very  sensible  to  ooUL 
^nce  the  introduction  of  the  ribbon  cane  and  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
method  of  working  with  the  hoe  only,  and  adopting,  with  advantage,  the 
plow,  and  win-rowing  the  cane  as  soon  as  it  is  touched  with  the  first  frost, 
the  crop  is  generally  considered  certain.  We  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  who  have  settled  among  us, 
the  great  improvements  we  have  so  far  made  in  agriculture.  As  to  fruits, 
we  have  in  our  parish,  the  peach  a  great  variety;  the  fig,  the  orange^ 
prunes,  grenades,  raisinsj  grapes,  pecans  and  quinces. 

The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  our  parish,  to  this  date,  is  785 
acres  in  cotton,  14,698  acres  in  sugar  cane,  123  acres  in  rioe»  15,095  acres 
In  Indian  corn.    Number  of  acres  not  cultivated,  84,727. 

The  soil  is  very  rich  and  productive.  Cultivated  in  corn  it  is  inexhaust- 
ible ;  but  cane  and  cotton  impoverishes  it.  After  twenty  or  thirty  years 
it  needs  manuring.  The  modus  operandi  for  that  object  is  simple.  AQ 
we  need  is  rotation — ^two  years  of  peas,  which  are  used  as  a  precious  fin- 
der, and  the  third  year  the  cane  planted  yields  an  abundant  crop.  Lands 
are  valued  according  to  their  position.  The  price  is  from  twenty  to  siztj 
dollars  per  acre. 

A  number  of  horses,  cattle,  mules  and  hogs,  are  raised  in  the  parish. 
The  States  of  Missouri  and  Tennessee  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  tiie 
above,  and  of  much  larger  size,  but  they  are  subject  to  diseases  which 
ours  are  not.  Timber  of  all  kinds  is  in  great  quantity  and  is  very  good. 
Roads  are  very  fine  in  summer  but  very  bad  in  the  winter.  Our  fences  are 
generally  made  of  cypress  timber,  on  account  of  its  durability  and  the 
facility  of  procuring  it ;  a  few  planters  use  the  oak  rail,  but  its  little  wear 
compel  them  soon  to  adopt  the  custom  of  the  country.  Our  artificial 
meadows  are  planted  with  peas,  corn,  oats  and  clover.  Our  natural 
meadows  are  composed  of  the  following  plants  and  grosses :  semh  grass, 
deer  grass,  lucerne  and  a  host  of  other  plants. 

The  articles  used  as  agricultural  implements  are  plows  of  great  variety 
and  quantity;  iron  chains,  hoes,  spades,  scythes,  knives,  carts,  collars, 
harness,  sugar-mills,  kettles  and  steam-engines. 

The  carrying  of  produce,  etc.,  is  done  by  steam  and  sail  boats.  The 
navigation  (inland)  is  very  easy ;  nature  has  placed,  in  every  direction, 
navigable  bayous  which  need  but  little  improvement. 

There  are  a  great  many  very  old  people  in  the  parish.  A  man  that  arrives 
at  the  a^e  of  forty  is  sure  to  attain  a  very  old  age.  Life  is  more  precarious 
among  the  young  people,  on  account  of  the  excesses,  of  all  kinds,  of  which 
they  arc  fbnd.  Births  are  more  numerous  than  deaths:  for  example, 
in  a  family  taken  singly,  composed  of  eight  or  ten  children,  one  or  two 
die ;  and  the  youngest  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  which  would  make, 
taking  all  the  families  collectively,  twenty  per  cent  of  deaths  only  in  sixty 
years,  whilo  in  the  most  healthy  countries  of  Europe,  taking  one  hundred 
children,  half  are  dead  before  they  attain  the  age  of  fi%  years.    The  most 
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aicklj  months,  for  children  pqrticularlj,  are  June,  July  and  Aug 
the  parenU  nre  particular  in  giving  Ihcts  vennifiiges  before  this 
Aej  uc  generallj  prcscrrod  from  disease  and  from  wormn. 

Old  men  die  generally  in  vintJir,  and  are  lilt.lo  exposed  to  the  infirmities 
(rf  old  age ;  we  Lavo  no  goutj  rheumatics,  paraljljca,  dropsios,  or  any  scrof- 
ulous dieeasca. 

The  white  population  of  the  parish  \a  composed  of  2, 404  women,  and 
2,930  ni<^o.  including  children.  We  have  5,350  blacfcs ;  in  all,  I0,G^4  in- 
habitants, and  1,052  TOton. 

The  value  of  the  labor  of  the  slftTea  is  much  less  than  that  of  tlio  white  and 
free  man.  The  day's  work  of  a  slave  is  limited  to  a.  cord  of  wood,  or  an  acre  of 
ditching  a  loot  and  a  half  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  or  one  acre  of  fenc- 
ing, or  B  quarter  of  an  aore  of  scrnping,  either  cane  or  corn, 

The  white  and  freeman  generally  dom  double  file  above  wurlc,  when  it  is 
fot  hie  own  benofit.  A  white  man  will  work  fifleen  aoree  of  land,  aud 
the  general  rule  is  ten  aerra  to  the  hand,  for  the  slavea,  able  bodied  men. 

In  regard  to  the  manner,  or  mode,  of  making  sugar  and  cnltirating  the 
sagbr  cane:  the  laud  is  plowed  up,  early  in  the  Heaaon,  at  every  nil,  scr- 
eo,  or  eight  feel  distanno,  if  your  land  is  either  old  or  new — the  greater  the 
distance  if  the  land  is  new ;  make  a  furrow,  with  the  plow,  three  or  four 
inohea  denp ;  the  cane  is  tlien  put  in.  length-ways,  lapping  them  to  one- 
Uitrd  of  their  length ;  they  are  then  covered  over  with  the  plow,  if  the  land 
ia  moldy,  otherwise  with  the  hoc.  So  soon  as  the  cane  grows  it  is  plowed 
ta  oflen  as  poHsiblc,  being  careful  not  to  plow  too  near  the  cane,  for  fearof 
givii^  it  any  dirt,  irhioh  ia  generally  done  not  before  the  months  of  May, 
June  or  July,  when  the  oane  has  well  suokered,  or  thrown  out  its  sprouts ; 
then  the  cane  is  well  provided  with  soil,  to  protect  the  roots  from  the  win- 
ter. So  Mon  as  the  cane  is  cut  down,  a  farrow  is  run,  on  boUi  sides  of  the 
row,  to  fooilitato  vegetation  for  the  next  season. 

Plimt  cane  is  kept  in  matlressps  ;  eare  is  taken  to  make  thein  in  October ; 
the  plant  cane  should  bn  of  the  best.  If  to  be  planted  in  old  ground,  the 
first  year's  oano  should  be  used;  if  in  new  land,  aecond  year's  rattoons 
should  bo  used. 

Tho  time  for  plimting  ia  in  January,  February  rtnd  March.  In  old  lands 
the  planting  sbuuld  bo  riinewed  every  three  years,  and  four  years  for  new 
Und.  To  succeed  well  in  the  eulture  of  cnno.  the  land  ahould  he  well 
drained. 

Dtffernnt  methods  nre  used  to  make  sugar.  Some  boil  high,  with  a  great 
il^ot  of  lime  to  make  the  sugar  heavy,  and  others  do  quite  the  contrary — 
boil  the  su^r  lightly,  and  with  little  lime,  and  obtain  a  sugar  of  finer  f[Q[il- 
i^.  Tliis  hut  tnethud  fKenis  to  mn  the  most  reasonnblp,  and  the  most  lu- 
umtWc  in  as  much  a»  the  quality  is  fur  superior  and  commands  a  bettor  price 
in  tfia  market.  There  are  other  methods,  lately  introduced,  but  wo  are  nut 
yrt  nc<)uaint«d  witli  the  results.  The  fact  is,  if  wo  wished,  wo  could  make, 
And  with  very  little  nspense,  sugar  as  good  as  tho  Havannn ;  the  miTthod 
would  ho  more  compiiualod,  but  the  quality  of  the  sugar  would  par  well. 
Tho  way  would  be,   to  have  a  certain  quantity  of  molds,  susot 
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poQiuli  of  sugar ;  fill  them  up  with  sugar,  hi^ily  boDed, 

^  .  «iMi  luNrt*  then  coTer  with  moss  and  clay ;  draw  the  sugar  out  of  the 
.    .;>v  >«u«r  K^iiiht  or  tea  days,  and  expose  it   to  the  air;  then  crush  it,  ba> 

-^  .wi>4iU  to  take  off  an  inch  or  two  of  the  end  of  the  loaf,  to  hare  the 
.v^oA  V  i  iht»  :MUue  quality ;  the  sugar  would  be  white,  and  would  stand  a 
^v<»  '^'V4k|;t)  well,  and  be  fit  to  be  used  on  the  beet  tables. 

t  tH>  i>opulation  of  Assumption  is  generally  Catholic ;  there  are,  howerer, 
:i  :'o^  l^tecitants.  Very  few  persons  are  to  be  found  who  cannot  read  or 
Hiitv.  Tho  first  inhabitants  were  better  educated,  and  were  better  in- 
^oriucU,  than  at  present  There  are,  in  the  parish,  three  Catholic  churches. 
The  church  of  the  Assumption,  built  of  brick,  and  by  the  inhabitants ;  the 
church  of  St  Elisabeth,  situated  at  Paincourtville,  built  of  wood,  and  ereel- 
oJ,  iu  1838,  by  the  Catholics  living  on  the  western  part  of  bayou  La  Fourche; 
the  church  of  St  Philomine,  built  in  1847,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
yari  of  the  parish.  There  is,  also,  a  Protestant  church  in  Napoleonville^ 
buiU  in  1837 ;  the  clergy  live  by  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  casuals  of 
the  church.  The  first  burial  took  place  in  1793 ;  the  man  buried  was  called 
Lewis  Bianchard. 

Commerce. — The  merchants  sell,  on  credit,  payable  from  March  to  March. 
Thoro  are  twenty  commercial  houses  that  sell  on  these  terms.  There  is 
-Liuch  business  done  in  trading  for  the  produce.  A  great  many  peddlers 
.mwk  about,  from  house  to  house,  exchanging  goods  for  eggs,  fowls,  onions» 
iiwect  potatoes.  Sec,;  one  has  no  idea  what  a  lucrative  business  it  is ;  also  the 
selling  of  bread,  which  is  also  mode,  and  of  a  superior  quality. 

Tho  importation,  to  the  other  States,  is  principally  of  sugar  and  molas- 
bv^  which  is  more  or  less,  according  to  the  season ;  however,  on  an  arer- 
H^Ci  w«>  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  above  articles,  for  many  years  back, 
i4(  a  luilliou  of  dollars  annually  exported  from  our  parish. 

M'  o  have  no  banks,  railroads,  insurance  ofSccs  and  interior  improyementB, 

uojT  have  we  any  scientific  societies.    We  have  had,  for  the  last  twenty 

\ours»  uo  capital  crime  to  record,  neither  any  degrading  punishment  to  in- 

tUvt     The  inhabitants  are  very  charitable,  so  much  that  any  unhappy  in- 

li\iilual,  who  should  lose  his  house  by  fire,  could  easily  recover  moro  than 

I  ho  amount,  should  he  take  the  trouble  of  having  a  subscription  list  passed 

U4i^m|;  tho  inhabitants  of  the  parish.    Wo  have  no  charitable  institution. 

Vho  oi'isauiiation  of  the  militia  is  very  loose.    No  press  in  the  parish,  no 

|)Uhlio  print  of  any  kind.    The  parish  taxes  are  applied,  in  part,  to  the  edu- 

V^Ui»w  of  the  children  of  the  indigent,  and  to  succor  the  travelers,  who 

f,\wuh\  tWl  siok  on  some  plantation,  and  who  should  be  without  any  means ; 

.hUk>  lor  vopairing  public  buildings. 

VUo  ivrtvJa  and  levees  need  no  public  expense ;  every  planter  is  bound,  by 
^^  U^  lawn  of  the  police  jury,  to  repair  the  road  and  levee  fronting  his 
^Jl^livUt^  Out  judicial  expenses  amount  to  three  or  four  hundred  dollars 
^^^  f^uJiUiu.  Noither  the  justices  of  the  peace,  nor  the  constables,  can  live  with 
^.  .  u4oluiui>uU  of  their  offices.  There  are  fourteen  justices  of  the  peace, 
^4  ou»^  vvw*uaao  oiui  do  aU  the  business.    There  are,  also,  one  district 
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judge,  a  clerk,  &  sherifT,  four  aactionceri  and  a  recorder,  two  IftiryorB  nnd 
ten  mciilical  mpn,  sevon  of  tho  liiat  having  good  prautico. 

Qslee  of  wind  are  very  mre,  and  not  dangerous.  Thnndor  is  vory  fre- 
qaent  in  the  rainy  season,  during  June,  July  and  Auguat,  but  cccnBions  no 
harm  t«  mention.  We  have  to  record  only  one  meteorological  phenome- 
non— a  rain  of  Grc,  wtiich  happoned  in  1B35,  or  '36,  at  four  o'clocic,  A.  M., 
in  the  month  of  November;  bo  say  sovonil  individunls.  It  happened  in 
the  rolling  season,  when  port  of  Uie  population  are  nlnaya  up  during  the 
night,  and  could  easily  see  it. 

The  climat«  ia  rather  irrngular.  The  euddcn  variations  of  the  otmos- 
phero  cause  iodispositions,  vhlch  are  na  Ruddenly  curod.  If  a  cool  day 
g^ea  a  cold,  thn  heat  of  the  next  day  makes  it  disappear  witli  tlie  sanjo 
promptitude.  We  havo  some  very  Bovcro  winters,  and  others  so  mild  an 
not  to  injure,  in  the  leiut,  the  most  delicata  plante.  Onx  Bununurs  nru  by 
no  moans  disagreeable,  except  in  the  rainy  and  stormy  season ;  the  licat 
(hen  is  suffocating,  foe  a  few  houra,  say  from  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  to  three 
o'clock  P.  M.  It  is  not  felt  so  much — laboring  men  aM  then  off  from  their 
work. 

We  have  no  literary  productions,  nor  any  public  records,  nor  any  private 
ones.  Though  I  havo  taken  much  pains,  I  never  could  find  out  if  there  ei- 
iated,  in  the  hands  of  any  inhabitants  of  the  pariah,  any  boolu,  papers,  rec- 
ords, which  relate,  in  any  way,  to  the  hiatory  of  Louiitiana,  or  the  first 
■ettlemente. 
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The  works  of  southern  raen,  upon  Bubjects  relative  peculiarly  to  the 
Siiuth,  are  among  tlie  rarest  productions  of  the  day,  and,  aa  such,  dc- 
lerve  the  highest  consideration  from  all  who  can  credit  that  aoraetbing 
good,  by  a  possibility,  may  come  out  of  Nazaroth,  and  that  the  whole 
intellect  of  tbc  nation  is  not,  as  of  course,  coneentratcd  and  intensified 
in  the  "book  makers  and  book  mongers  of  the  North,  Not  that  we 
lave  any  very  great  failh,  either  in  the  mere  multiplication  of  com- 
modities like  these,  or  l)clieve  that  such  multiplication,  in  itself,  pre- 
supposes a  very  high  degree  of  literary  advancement.  The  reverse  is 
often  the  case,  where  letters  degenerate  into  a  trade,  and  the  love  of 
gain  is  found  active  iii  employing  and  proslilu.ting  the  pens  which,  if 
oooupied  at  all,  should  rather  be  in  the  dlEfusion  of  light  and  knowl' 
•dge.  This  trade,  as  it  were,  of  boob  making  by  machinery,  of  meas- 
aring  literary  composition,  like  calico,  by  the  yard  stick,  and  bartering 
for  it  on  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  liaa  not  yet  been  learned  by  t' 
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and  we  rejoice  that  it  has  not.  It  is  thus  it  may  be  trae,  but  firoia  A 
different  reason  from  that  which  ha^  been  insultingly,  intimated  by 
northern  writers,  that  no  one,  in  their  latitude,  ever  reads  a  southern 
book !  We  have  not  asked  for  such  patrons,  or  the  miserable  gain 
which  their  countenance  could  give,  but  have  been  content,  unostenta- 
tiously, but  sincerely  and  devotedly,  to  pursue  science  and  letters  for 
themselves,  and  their  own  rich  reward ;  and,  in  enlarging  their  arena, 
have  preferred  to  do  it  without  the  pomp  and  show  of  blustering  au- 
thorship. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we  are  always  glad  to  see  a  soiUhef% 
book ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  author  is  one  of  our  own  fellow  citieens  and  immediate  persotud 
friends,  and  we  have  watched,  from  their  very  dawning,  the  progress 
of  his  labors,  in  a  field  struck  out  by  himself  and  almost  entirely  new. 
In  his  restless  energies  and  assiduities,  his  vigils  by  night,  his  enthu- 
siasm and  hopefulness,  we  have  wished  him,  from  oui^  heart,  success ; 
and  now,  that  the  labor  of  the  day  is  over,  we  would  add,  to  those  well 
wishes,  congratulations  the  most  genuine  and  unaffected. 

The  aim  of  Dr.  Fenner,  as  we  understand  it,  in  the  volume  before 
us,  and  which  will  be  continued  annually,  should  sufficient  encourage- 
ment offer,  an  event  we  sincerely  trust  will  occur,  is  three-fold  : 

1.  To  induce  a  more  close  and  rigid  study  of  the  diseases  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  South,  and  which  can  seldom  be  understood  by  those 
who  are  not  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  meteorological,  topographi- 
cal and  hydrographical  relations  and  conditions  which  subsist  among 
us.  The  whole  subject  must  be  studied  together,  if  studied  tho- 
roughly. 

2.  To  provoke  habits  of  greater  research  and  industry  among  south- 
ern physicians,  and  afford  a  medium  of  communicating  with  each  oth- 
er, upon  the  highest  branches  of  the  profession,  less  ephemeral  than 
the  magazines  of  the  day,  andj  to  stimulate  these  professional  inter- 
communications. 

3.  To  furnish  the  statesman,  planter  or  citizen,  with  full  statistics  of 
the  mortality  of  different  sections,  the  tendencies  to  peculiar  diseases, 
the  probable  and  possible  health  ameliorations,  and  those  general  mor- 
tuary facts  which  come  now  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  studies 
of  political  economists,  municipal  authorities,  planters  and  legislators. 

The  plan  is  a  wise  and  elevated  one,  and  the  question  presents  itself, 
Has  the  execution  corresponded  ? 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Fenner,  we  will  say,  there  were  innumerable  per- 
plexities and  difficulties  connected  with  the  issue  of  his  first  volume, 
viiich. prevent  its  being  fairly  considered  a  criterion  of  the  merit  which 
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Babs«iuent  ones  will  posaegs.  In  the  first  place,  the  cnt«rpriao  waa 
noTcL  and  the  more  eothuaiaftic  an  author  is,  nt  the  outset,  the  mote 
difficult  will  be,  in  general,  find  it  to  influence  the  ciSoperstion  of  oth- 
ers. In  tbo  present  cose,  this  v&a  etrikingly  illuatratcd,  as  we  had  oc- 
casion to  know.  Then  there  was  too  luuoh  hast«  in  the  composition 
and  HiTBngcment  of  matter,  from  an  earnest  desire  to  issue  before  the 
Bitting  of  the  National  College  of  Physicians  at  Cincinnati,  which  pre- 
cluded Ihe  nppoarnnce  of  contributions  in  progress,  but  not  finished, 
»nd  a  vast  accumulation  of  facts,  in  the  portfolio  of  the  editor,  collects 
ed  with  pains,  and  iuteuded  far  the  pages  of  his  work- 

Tet,  with  all  these  obstacles,  th«  result  has  been  a  lar^c  volume  of 
■  valuable  and  interesting  facts,  whicli;  though  somewhat  deficient  in  ar- 
rangement, are  yet  of  a  kind  calculated  to  excite  the  attention  of  in- 
qnircrs,  and  a  number  of  elaborate  commuui cations,  relating  to  the 
diseases  and  topography  of  different  southern  States  and  districts,  from 
the  pens  of  able  aud  experienced  physicians.  With  such  a  hcginqing, 
the  mOat  important  results  may  be  anticipated  ;  and,  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  Dr.  Fenner's  habits,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  there  are  few 
men  so  competent  to  perform  the  laborious,  and,  at  the  name  time,  pe- 
culiar duties  he  has  assumed.  Inquisitive  by  nature,  patient,  studious, 
enthusiastic,  with  an  active  and  cultivated  intelligence,  he  will  never 
sleep  at  Lis  post,  nor  desert  it,  while  a  ray  of  success  shall  illumine  its 
boritoB. 

Our  purpose  now  is,  to  give  a  hasty  analysis  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  work,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  as  well  as  to  call 
more  general  attention  to  its  merits ;  but,  before  doing  so,  we  would 
kaurd  a  few  suggestions  to  the  editor,  which  may  not  be  unworthy  of 
his  consideration ; 

I.  We  recommend,  hereafter,  that  more  especial  attention  be  devot- 
ed to  the  mortality,  longevity,  physical  health,  diseases,  natural  increase, 
etc.,  of  the  free  negro  and  slave  population  of  the  South.  Calling  the 
ftttentioD  of  correspondents,  in  every  quarter,  to  the  subject,  collecting 
«nd  urging  the  collection  of  all  facts  and  statistics,  and  so  presenting 
them,  in  parallel  tahlcN,  with  the  facts  and  statistics  of  the  same  kind 
collected  from  the  North,  as  will  enable  correct  deductions  to  he  made. 
We  have  an  idea  that  a  volume  of  light  exists  here,  in  favor  of  the  lu- 
ttitotioD  of  slavery,  which  sboald  infiuence  the  minds  of  the  statesman 
knd  pracUoal  philanthropist.  The  South  has,  hitherto,  neglected  this 
Boaree  of  information  and  illustration,  and,  we  believe,  it  is  in  the  pow- 
I   er  of  Dr.  Fenner  to  supply  the  defect. 

2.  Wc  suggest  a  close  and  scnitiuizing  attentioD  to  the  aolunl  and 
:   Mmparative  morlalily  of  New  Orleans,  past  and  present,  more  partic- 
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ularly  tlian  to  the  other- southern  cities,  that  it  may  he  disoovered,  if  pos- 
sible, how  far  the  influences  of  climate  are  likely  to  operate  adversely 
to  its  position  as  the  great  southern  emporium.  The  lately  published 
facts  and  figures,  of  Brs.  Barton  and  Simonds,  indicate  a  state  of  things 
most  imfavorable  to  the  city,  and  we  should  like  to  see  the  subject  be- 
come one  of  especial  study.  The  more  that  can  be  developed  upon  it^ 
the  better  for  the  interests  of  the  place.  In  this  way,  cities,  that  were 
very  pest  holes,  have  been  relieved. 

.3.  Let  the  subject  of  vital  statistics,  throughout  all  the  southern 
States,  have  a  prominent  place.  We  are  aware  it  is  almost  imposri- 
ble  to  get  the  facts,  since  few  of  the  cities  have  provided  for  their  col- 
lection, and  individuals  have  not  felt  sufGicient  interest  These  facts 
would  dissipate,  it  is  thought,  many  erroneous  impressions  in  regard  to 
our  climate,  and  greatly  promote  the  general  advances  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  general  institution  of  registers  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths,  should,  at  all  times,  be  urged  upon  the  legislators  of  the  coun- 
try, and  fortified  by  such  arguments,  and  illustrations,  as  will  present 
themselves  to  any  one  cognizant  of  the  labors  of  statisticians  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  happy  results  of  them,  in  improving  and  extending  the 
average  of  human  life,  health  and  comfort. 

4.  And,  finally — though  we  know  not  on  what  principle  to  reoemmend 
it,  unless  on  that  of  Dr.  Cartwright,  that  crime  is  disease  (at  least  he 
says,  perhaps  facetiously,  that  rascality^  in  nrgroes,  may  be  cured  by 
medicine)— could  not  the  editor  furnish  the  digested  returns  of  public 
prisons,  penitentiaries,  pauper  houses,  as  well  as  hospitals,  that  they 
may  be  compared  with  those  of  other  communities  ? 

We  take  up,  in  order,  the  Louisiana  portion  of  the  reports.  The  first 
is  the  editor's,  and  discusses  the  topography  and  meteorology  of  New 
Orleans  and  diseases  of  1 849.  Each  month  has  its  appropriate  place. 
Upon  the  subject  of  prisons  and  asylums  it  is  said,  "  there  is  a  re- 
markable fact  connected  with  their  sanitary  condition,  viz.:  that  the 
inmates  sufier  less  from  the  prevailing  diseases,  such  as  yellow  fever, 
cholera  and  the  like,  than  any  other  persons  in  the  city.  The  prisons 
are  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  which,  we  should  suppose, 
were  the  most  unhealthy  localities,  and  the  only  striking  diflferenoe 
between  the  living  of  the  inmates  and  the  citizens  at  large,  consists  in 
the  regularity  and  temperance  of  their  habits  and  their  seclusion  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun."  Dr.  Barton's  remark,  "  There  is  no  pro- 
per rainy  season  in  New  Orleans,"  is  made  the  ground  of  a  discussion, 
in  which  many  valuable  meteorological  tables  are  introduced.  It 
ap|H>Hrs  that  in  the  ten  years,  1840  to  1850,  the  quantity  of  rain 
wkioh  fell  at  New  Orleans  was  696,329  inches,  an  average  of  69,6S2 
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annually.     The  full  of  rain,  accordiog  to  Beaaona,  on  the  average, 

vas: 

In  Spring 15S.G95  inches. 

"  Sommer 239,78.i      " 

"  AiiWinn, 117,010      " 

"  Winlcr, 182.653      " 

The  summer  being  the  wettest  season  during  six  years,  the  winter 
during  three,  and  the  spring  during  one.  The  conclusion  is, "  there 
are  two  raiay  seasoas  in  New  Orleans,  the  winter  and  summer."  To 
our  mind,  however,  Dr.  Barton  ia  sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical 
purposes.  From  the  tables  furnished  we  compile  one,  showing  the 
temperature  of  New  Orleans  for  ten  years,  mean  Fahrenheit : 

Sjrrinff,  SHmm^.  ^ii/timn.  WildtT. 

1640 74.:t  84,4  71.3  57.9 

IMl 71,4  63,9  71.4  B6,9 

184a, 73.»  83,3  70.0  56.9 

1843 68,5  82,0  73.8  56.7 

J844 72.6  83.7  73  3  58.3 

1845 70.3  ea.3  67.9  533 

18*1 75  4  80.3  73.4  56,4 

1B4T, 69,8  67.7  7«.«  53,5 

1W8 69,7  82.3  733  .-iS-e 

184», 74,9  83.0  70.6  58.6 

In  1840  and  1845  there  wss  no  yellow  fever  ;  1842and  1849,  mild; 
1843,1844,  1840 and  1843,  moderate  epidemic;  1841  and  1847,  severe 
epidemio. 

Paper  seoond,  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  inundation  of  New 
Orleans  in  ISIti,  which  resembles,  in  many  respects,  that  of  1349. 
The  crevasse  broke  at  MeCarty's  plantation,  six  miles  from  tlie  city, 
on  Monday,  6tb  May,  and  by  the  following  Wednesday,  the  newspaper 
aooount  states : 

"  Yesterday,  all  Rampart  street  and  the  s^juaros  between  Bienville 
and  Canal,  nearly  as  far  as  Dauphino  street,  were  under  water.  At 
this  time,  the  lower  parts  of  the  suburbs  Monteguo,  Lacoursc,  St. 
Mary,  Marigny,with  the  whole  suburbs  Oravier,  Tr£m£  and  Si.  John, 
are  under  water.  You  may  go  in  a  boat  from  Chttrtres,  down  Canal 
to  Bauphine  street,  then  duwn  Bienville  to  Burgundy  street;  from 
which  point,  descending  St.  Louis  street  to  Rampart,  you  may  proceed 
toward  the  lower  suburbs  and  again  reach  Daaphine  street,  at  its  in- 
terscution  by  the  public  walk,"  On  the  aath  May,  the  paper  adds: 
"Old  authorities  recount  throe  inundations  here.  One  in  i795  and 
another  in  1791.  There  was  not  a  greater  mortality  in  those  two 
years  than  usual.  A  third  occurred  in  1799.  There  died  this  year 
more  or  less,  but  not  in  consequence  of  the  inundation  "  The  same 
remafka  apply  to  the  flood  of  1849.  On  the  7th  June,  I8IG,  the  walera 
had  retired  from  the  city  and  the  summer  continued  very  I 
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Professor  Forshey  conteibuteira  ebapter  upon,  tbe  lijdrognplij  oC 

the  Mississippi  river,  which,  perhaps,  has  some  relation  to  the  medical 

dondition  of  the  conntrj.      It  is  illustrated  with  seretal  large  and 

valuable  diagrams  and  charts,  and  furnishes  the  best  aooount  of  the 

erevassc  of  1849  (Sauv^)  we  have  ever  met  with.     On  the  30th  May 

the  water  reached  its  maximum. 

^lis  boundary  line  was  in  Carrollton  up  to  Fourth  street,. above 
Canal  avenue,  and  thence  along  Third  street  to  the  Greenville  line, 
where  it  came  up  to  near  the  railroad.  Thence  to  the  upper  line  <^ 
Bouligny,  it  kept  about  three  squares  from  the  railroad ;  through  Bon- 
ligny  to  Freeport  to  the  line  of  Lafayette,  the  rails  were  under  mx 
inches  in  the  deepest  part.  Keeping  in  the  rear  of  the  Apollo  street 
high  grounds,  it  crossed  Felicity  road,  between  Bacchus  and  Dryades 
street,  and  crossed  Triton  walk  at  PhiUippa,  Poydras  at  Baronne 
street,  and  reached  Canal  street,  between  Carondelet  and  St  Charles. 
It  came  into  the  gutters  on  Dauphine  down  to  St.  LouTs,  and  thence 
stretched  diagonally  to  the  old  Basin,  on  St  Peter  street  All  the 
cemeteries  were  deep  under  water,  so  that  interments  were  made 
chiefly  at  Cypress  Grove.  About  220  inhabited  squares  were  flooded, 
more  than  2,000  tenements  surrounded  by  water,  and  a  population  of 
near  12,000  souls,  either  driven  from  their  homes  oi^  living  an  aauatlo 
life  of  much  privation  and  suffering.  What  an  active  benevolence, 
and  the  aid  of  municipal  charity,  could  do,  was  done  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed. It  is  too  late  now  to  inquire  whether  a  more  judicious  invest- 
ment of  authority  and  effort  to  close  the  crevasse,  would  not  have 
rendered  both  nearly  unnecessary.  The  loss  to  the  city  in  various 
ways  was  incalculable ;  and  as  yet  nothing  was  done  to  remore  the 
cause." 

We  have  not  time  to  go  more  at  length  into  Mr.  Forsheys  paper, 
nor  is  it  necessary,  considering  how  much  we  have  published  upon 
the  subject  from  him  and  from  other  sources.  His  table  of  high  water 
marks  is  especially  interesting.  We  learn  from  it,  the  river  reached 
the  highest  known  limit  opposite  Natchez  in  1815,  and  was  nearly  at 
that  point  in  1813  and  1823.  In  1811,  it  was  the  highest  in  forty 
years.  The  mean  highest  point,  for  thirty  years,  is  about  the  1st  May; 
the  mean  lowest,  the  1st  October.  In  1849,  the  highest  was  14th 
March,  the  lowest  9th  October.  The  highest  point  of  the  Levee  at 
New  Orleans  is  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  basin  and  swamp,  Levee 
street  is  about  twelve  feet  higher,  Chartres  eleven,  Royal  ten,  Bourbon 
nine,  Dauphine  eight.  Burgundy  seven,  Bampart  six,  ete. 

The  fourth  paper,  embraces  the  valuable  meteorological  and  mor- 
tuary report  of  Dr.  Barton  of  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Health, 
1849,  which  we  have  already  analyzed  and  examined  in  full. 

The  fifth  paper,  is  a  contribution  from  the  editor  on  the  fevers  of 
New  Orleans,  and  especially  the  yellow  fever  of  1849,  in  which  is  fur- 
nished  many  elaborate  tables,  illustrating  and  enforcing  a  theory  of 
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his,  vhidh  he  has  adopted  and  clings  to  with  much  pertinacity  and 
great  elow  of  reason,  viz.:  that  yeliow  fever  ia  only  one  of  the  forma 
of  endemic  fever,  malarious  if  you  vrill,  which  derivea  its  character- 
istio  features  for  the  locality  and  attendant  circumstances  wljere  it 
prevnila,  and  that  yellow  fever  cannot  be  classed  properly  among 
epidemic!!,  if  there  be  any  Ktriet  and  real  distinction  in  the  meaning 
of  terma.  We  are  glad  to  learn,  that  Dr.  Fenner,  having  colleoted 
many  reports  on  the  early  epidemics  and  fevera  of  the  city,  will,  before 
long,  give  to  the  profensiou  a  "history  of  yellow  fever  in  the  valley  of 
the  Miss isaippL" 

The  sixth  paper,  digests  all  the  reports  of  the  New  Orleans  Charity 
Hospital  for  many  years,  and  is  by  Dr.  Simouds,  one  of  tlie  most  in- 
telligent and  laborious  medical  statisticians  of  the  South.  We  have 
had  occasion  before  to  dissent  from  some  of  his  ooneloaions,  and  intend 
more  fully,  hereafter,  to  examine  and  present  the  tables  conlributed 
by  him  on  tJie  same  subject,  to  the  Medical  Convootion  and  the  New 
Orleans  papers. 

Dr,  Fenner  follows  with  two  very  elaborate  and  studied  articles  up- 
on the  epidcmlo  cholera  in  New  Orleans,  184S-'49,  and  the  epidemic 
colic  of  1849.  These  arc  valuable  for  the  minute  history  furnished 
of  the  progress  of  these  diseases  and  the  various  and  conflicting  modes 
of  treatment  adopted.  On  tiie  subject  of  colic,  the  opinion  is  in- 
timated, it  may  result  froni  the  leaden  pipes  used  in  conveying  water 
through  the  city.  The  water  of  the  various  soda  fountains  was  on- 
klysed  by  the  writer  to  trace  the  presence  of  this  lead,  in  almost 
evary  instHticc  with  success.  It  is  generally  said  that  chlorides  and 
sulphates  will  prevent  the  acliou  of  water  upon  lead,  but  Dr.  Riddell  ' 
thinks  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  these  salts  in  the  Mississippi  to 
prevent  such  action. 

Of  the  other  papers  on  Lonisiana,  in  regard  to  the  parishes,  the 
TarioDS  asylums  and  hospitals  of  the  city,  ete.,  we  have  not  time  to 
notice.  One  of  these,  by  Dr.  Booth,  on  the  cholera  of  Lafourche,  is 
a  philosophical  and  elegant  production,  doing  great  honor  to  the  au- 
thor, who  is  still  but  a  young  man,  and  must  continue  to  win  golden 
laurels  In  his  profession.  His  description  of  the  cholera  at  Bishop 
Polk's  plantation,  docs  not  equal  the  reality,  as  we  con  speak  from  pcr- 
•oaal  knowledge,  having  been  on  a  visit  there  at  the  time  and  suficred 
Botnethiog  like  an  attack  of  the  fell  scourge  oorselvca. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume,  about  one-half,  is  oocupied  with  re- 
ports from  the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Bouth  Carolina  and  Texas — from  those  of  Dr.  Sassett  upon  Iluuts- 
rille  and  its  vicinity,  Dr.  Pendleton  on  Georgia,  and  Dr.  Kni"'!--!!  tn\ 
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the  mortiuury  statistios  of  MobQe,  we  sliall  exteiel  some  TiIiimUeiBii- 
ten  in  the  next  number  of  the  Review.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do 
justice  to  them  now.  We  must  also  omit  any  notiee  of  the  exeerpte 
and  miscellanies,  the  notices  of  medical  colleges  and  medical  pnbliea- 
tions,  appended  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

May  Dr.  Fenner  find,  from  the  evidences  of  public  &vor  whieh  shall 
cfrown  his  labors,  that  he  has  performed  a  good  work,  and  one  whieA 
will  add  materially  to  his  professional  reputation  and  fortonea. 


AKT.  m-smniESfiED  larih. 

WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD  OF  RECLADflNO  THE  BUItMElWlP 

LANDS  OF  LOUISIANA? 

Skyiral  plans  have  been  suggested.  One  is  to  straighten  the  river,  and 
so  increase  the  velocity  as  to  enable  the  current  to  dig  out  a  channel  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  the  waters  brought  in  by  its  numerous  tributaries. 

Another  is  to  open  new  outlets  into  lake  Pontchartrain^  and  thus  dis- 
charge the  water. 

Another  is  to  make  embankments  of  sufficient  hight  and  strength  to  con- 
fine all  the  water  within  the  channel,  and  thus  prevent  overflow. 

Professor  Robinson,  in  his  able  treatise  on  mechanical  philosophy,  has 
deduced,  from  numerous  experiments,  made  at  great  labor  and  expense,  by 
men  of  practical  science,  a  "  Theory  of  Rivers,''  which  reduces  we  whole 
question  to  a  very  simple  proposition. 

lie  says :  **  We  learn,  from  observation,  that  a  velocity  of  three  indhes 
per  second,  at  the  bottom,  will  just  begin  to  work  upon  fine  clay,  fit  for 
pottery,  and,  however  firm  and  compact  It  may  be,  will  tear  it  up:  yet 
no  beds  are  more  stable  than  clay,  when  the  velocities  do  not  exceed  this ; 
for  the  water  soon  takes  away  the  impalpable  particles  of  fine  clay,  leaving 
the  particles  of  sand,  sticking  by  their  lower  hal(  in  the  rest  of  the  clay, 
whicn  thoy  now  protect,  making  a  permanent  bottom,  if  the  stream  does 
not  brin^  down  gravel  or  coarse  sana,  which  will  rub  off  this  very  thin  crusty 
and  allow  another  layer  to  be  worn  off.  A  velocity  of  six  will  lift  fine  sand ; 
eight  will  lift  sand  as  coarse  as  linseed ;  twelve  inches  will  roll  alonr  fine 
gravel,  twent}'-four  inches  will  roll  along  round  pebbles  an  inch  in  di|ua[ie> 
ter,  and  it  requires  three  feet  per  second,  at  the  bottom,  to  sweep  along 
shivery  angular  stones,  the  size  of  an  egg.     See  p.  466,  vol.  ii. 

We  learn,  from  the  same  authority,  that  the  velocity  of  a  current  depends 
upon  certain  fixed  laws,  which  have,  in  like  manner,  been  ascertained  by 
numerous  experiments.  He  tells  us,  page  452,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Watt,  that  a  canal,  eighteen  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  seven  feet  at  bottom, 
ftnd  four  feet  deep,  with  a  slope  of  four  inches  in  a  mile,  has  a  velocity  of 
seventeen  inches  per  second  on  the  surface,  ten  at  bottom  and  fourteen  in 
the  middle.  On  the  next  page  he  tells  us  that  the  velocity  of  the  Po  Grande, 
whose  breadth  is  seven  nundred  and  fifty-nine  re3t,  and  depth  thirty-one 
1^  with  a  declivity  of  six  inches  per  mile,  is  thirty-one  inches  per  second, 
•ad  that  the  current  of  the  Rheno,  whose  breadth  is  one  hundred  and 
MJkty-nine  feet,  and  depth  nine  feet,  with  a  declivity  of  fifloen  inches  in 
Ihi  wlsi  is  forty-four  inches  per  second. 

B^  tbowB  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  continued,  on  a  smaller  slope, 
increased  by  the  addition  of  tributary  streams,  approach  the 


I 
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Ma.    This  continued  vebcitj  he  tormH  the  "  energy  of  deep  waters:"  and, 
OD  paees  470,  477,  iiajs; 

'Wo  have  seeo  id  what  this 
titj  of  motion,  remaining  in  the  middle  of  a  great  Btream,  after  a  quanti^ 
has  been  mturded  h;  the  Hides  and  bottom  ;  and  we  oleiirly  see  that,  Hince 
the  addition  of  a  new,  and,  porhapa,  an  equal  Btream,  does  not  uccupy  a 
bed  of  double  BurfEiCF,  the  proportion  of  the  rotardations  to  llio  retnaimng 
motion  muBt  oontinuallj  diminiah  as  the  river  inureoaee  by  the  addition  of 
new  streBms.  If,  therefore,  the  slope  were  not  diminished,  the  regimen 
would  be  dMtroyed,  and  the  river  would  die  up  its  channel.  We  l^ve  a 
fiiU  confirmation  of  this,  in  the  many  works  tuat  have  been  eieculod  on  the  V 

Po,  which  ruQB  with  rapidity  througfa  a  rich  and  yielding  soil.     Abant  the  ■ 

year  1600  tho  waters  of  the  Panaro,  a  very  considerablB  river,  were  added  fl 


to  lhf>  Po  Urande,  and,  although  it  brines  along  viith  its  &eeheit  a  vast 
quantity  of  sand  and  mud,  it  has  greatly  deepened  the  whole  Tronco  di  Ve- 
neiia  rruni  its  confluence  to  the  sea.     "Oiis  point  was  uleorly  ttsui^rtained  by 


quantity  of  sand  and  mud,  it  has  greatly  deepened  the  whole  Tronco  di  Ve- 
neiia  rruni  its  confluence  to  the  sea.  "Oiis  point  was  uleorly  ttsci^rtained  by 
Manfredi,  about  the  year  1720,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  adjacent 


e  alarmed  by  the  project  of  bringing  in  thcwatiirs  of  the  Ithcno,  which 
then  ran  through  the  Fenareao.  Their  fears  were  overcome,  and  tho  Po 
Qnnde  continues  Ui  deepen  its  channel  every  day,  with  a  prodigiiiuii  ad- 
vantage to  navigation ;  and  there  ore  several  extensive  marshes  which  now 
drain  off  by  it,  ofler  having  been  for  Aaee  under  water ;  and  it  is  to  be  par- 
ticularly remarked,  that  the  Rhono  is  the  foulest  river,  in  its  freshes,  of  any 
in  that  country." 

Phifewor  Robinson  adds :  "  We  insert  this  remark  because  it  may  be  of 
great  practical  utility,  as  pointing  out  a  method  of  preserving;,  and  ever  ini^ 
proving,  the  depths  of  rivers,  or  drains,  in  flat  counties,  which  is  not  obvi- 
on«,  and  rather  appear  improper :  but  it  is  etrivtiy  couformablo  to  a  true 
theory,  and  the  operations  of  nature,  which  never  fail  to  adjust  everything, 
■o  Be  to  bring  about  an  equilibrium." 

It  will  be  econ  that  this  "theory"  applies  to  the  Mississippi  river.  In  Its 
character  it  is  like  tho  Po,  and  it  follows,  thirt,  hb  tho  effect  of  tho  introdno- 
tion  of  two  additional  rivers,  of  nearly  equal  volume,  has  been  to  deepen 
ttM  channel  of  the  I'o,  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  navigatJon,  and  that, 
instead  of  causing  it  bi  overflow  its  banks,  it  has  drninsd  Js  large  marshes, 
vhich  had  been,  for  a^es,  under  water ;  so,  instead  of  causing  it  to  over- 
flow embankmento  confining  its  waters  withiu  its  channel,  would  cause 
tiie  Miiisiiisippi  to  increase  ils  energy,  and  thus  deepen  its  hod. 

From  tho  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Balixe  is  a  cimtinuous  delta,  exhibit- 
ing the  same  phenomena  which  is  fully  explained  by  Professor  Robinson's 
theory.  It  requires  a  velocity  of  eight  to  twelve  inches  per  second  to  lift 
and  tukc  along  coarse  sand,  whereas  a  velocity  of  throe  inches  will  litl  and 
fnrry  forward  fine  cloy ;  thufl,  ae  the  river  oppwachett  the  sea,  and  the  ve- 
IcNiitv  of  the  current  is  diminished,  the  coarser  particlos,  held  in  enspoasion, 
are  deposited,  and  tho  lighter  clay  is  carried  forward  to  tho  gulf.  As  tho 
whole  delta  hu«  been  reelaimed  from  tho  ocean  by  the  same  proecsx,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  lower  part  of  tho  formation,  that  is,  Uie  particles  carried  for- 
ward to  the  gulf  and  deposited,  from  the  bottom  ti^  the  surface  of  tho  wa- 
tw,  arc  chiem' particles  of  fine  clay;  and  hence  we  find  that  the  soil,  at  and 
below  New  (bleanK,  is  made  of  fine,  impalpable  particles  of  clay,  because, 
in  olicdience  to  n  fixed  law,  the  river  has  deposited  tho  sand  and  heavier 
porUalee  above,  carrying  forward  the  lighter  clay  to  the  gulf.  We  con  now 
well  see  why  it  is  that  the  channel  is  not  more  Tiian  twelve  or  eighteen  feet 
deoji  at  the  Balixe,  nnd  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  yet  is  more  than  two  hundred  feet  deep  from  Fort  Jackson  to 
New  Orleftiis.  At  the  Balixn  the  current  is  arrested  bj  tho  waters  of  the 
rul£  and  the  velocity  is  not  sufficient  to  lift  tho  fine  particles  of  claydepos- 
tin.1  ;.-.  •).»  i.~^i       t>  ii ii,  .,<■  ii.„  fw.:..   ...J  above,  the  velocity  is  mch 
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that  it  sweeps  along  coarse  sand,  which  is  depodted  before  it  readies  Nefw 
Orleans,  where  the  current,  although  the  yeiocily  is  noi  sufficient  to  take 
along  coarse  sand,  has  the  power  to  lift  and  carry  forward  the  fine,  iinp<ri-. 
pable  porticlos  of  clay,  which  constitute  the  whole  bed  of  the  rirer  at  and 
below  the  city. 

These  principles  being  established,  it  follows  that,  if  we  straighlen  thb 
river,  the  velocity  will  be  so  much  increased  that  the  current  must  brine 
down  great  bodies  of  coarse  sand,  which  will  be  deposited  in  the  ehanneC 
which,  in  the  first  place,  would  be  cut  down  much  below  what  it  now  is,  and 
then  filled  up  by  tne  large  deposit  of  heavy  sand  brought  from  above,  the 
effect  would  be  to  divert  the  channel  into  the  softer  material,  on  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  which,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  that  govern  its  ooorsev 
would  cut  for  itself  a  meandering  bed.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  con- 
fine the  river  within  a  straight  channel:  and  if  it  were  possible,  the  cuirent 
would  be  80  rapid  as  to  prevent  its  navigation  until  it  brings  down  so  large 
a  deposit  of  coarse  sana  as  to  elevate  the  bed,  so  as  to  give  the  chsutinel  a 
meandering  course.  The  same  results  would,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  be 
produced  by  opening  one  or  more  outlets  into  the  lake  above  New  Orleans. 
The  volume  of  water  which  is  now  discharged  into  the  ^If,  through  a  chan- 
nel of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  would,  in  that  casoy  be  dis- 
charged into  the  lake,  on  the  same  level  with  the  gul(  through  a  channel 
of  five  miles  in  len^h,  and  there  would  necessarily  be  a  corresponding  in- 
creased velocity.  This  new  channel  would  be  made  through  the  deposits 
of  fine  clay,  similar,  in  all  respects,  to  the  fine  clay  which  constitutes  the 
bed  of  the  river  at  and  below  New  Orleans ;  and  it  requires  no  argument 
to  show  that,  if  the  current,  with  its  present  velocity,  has  dug  a  channel 
two  hundred  feet  deep  at  New  Orleans,  the  power  of  the  current,  in  the  new 
channel,  would  be  such  as  to  turn  the  whoie  river  into  lake  Pontchartrain. 
In  that  case,  the  present  bed  of  the  river,  below  the  outlet,  would  soon  be- 
come a  lake,  and  the  communication  between  New  Orleans  and  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  between  New  Orleans  and  the  sea,  bo  cut  off  by  the  filling 
up  of  both  ends  of  that  great  lake. 

So  much,  as  to  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  the  city  of  New  Orleans  by  a 
new  outlet.  It  remains  for  us  to  see  what  effect  this  new  outlet  woold  have 
on  the  channeL  As  the  land  rises  above  the  waters  of  the  gulf,  it  pro- 
duces, first,  grass,  then  a  growth  of  cane  and  willows ;  as  we  proceed  up  the 
river  we  find  cane,  and  large  trees  and  under-brush,  with,  in  many  places, 
a  thick  growth  of  rushes ;  the  grass,  rushes,  cane  and  undergrowth,  lining 
the  shores  of  the  river,  act  as  filterers,  and,  by  arresting  the  flow  of  the 
current,  causes  whatever  is  held  in  suspension  to  'be  deposited  at^  or  near, 
the  bank  of  the  river.  At  the  mouth  the  deposit  is  fine  clay,  further  up  it 
is  coarse  sand. 

This  deposit^  thus  made,  has  raised  the  banks  of  the  river,  whilst  that 
which  lies  back  from  it,  remains  as  it  was  first  formed,  slightly  increased 
by  the  deposit  of  the  light  particles  borne  by  the  overflowing  water  through 
the  vegetable  filterers  on  or  near  the  banks.  We  have  seen  that  a  velocity 
of  eight  inches  per  second  will  lifl  coarse  sand — ^wo  know  that  as  the  cur- 
rent, acting  under  like  circumstances,  produces  the  like  effect,  the  time  must 
have  boon  when  the  bed  of  the  river  at  New  Madrid  was  as  deep,  as  it  is 
now  at  Now  Orleans,  yet  it  is  not  now,  in  low  water,  more  than  an  average 
of  ten  foot  at  and  above  New  Madrid,  whilst  it  is  neir  or  quite  two  hun- 
dred foot  dc^p  at  and  below  New  Orleans,  and  we  now  see  why  this  is  so  ; 
the  strong  current  from  above  has  brought  down  so  much  coarse  sand  as 
to  fill  up  the  bed  of  the  river  once  as  deep  at  New  Madrid  as  it  now  is  at 
New  Orleans,  by  filling  up  tlie  channel  with  sand  so  coarse  as  to  resist  its 
further  action ;  each  successive  overflow  has  carried  the  coarser  sand  and 
lighter  clay  into  the  back  lands,  until  they  too  have  been  elevated  in  a  cor- 
responding degree.    It  follows,  that»  if  we  open  an  outlet  into  the  lake. 


and  thiw  produre  s  correaponding  increased  relocity  in  tho  current  aboye, 
tbe  rivL<r  will  dig  out  ita  bed,  and  bring  dunn  liugo  depusits  of  cuursa 
■and,  filling  up  tho  lake  first,  and  then  tbe  bed  of  tbo  rivur,  until  it  vill 
have  cetabluhed  for  itaelf  precisely  tbs  Game  regimen  thnt  it  now  baa — 
when  it  Trill  overflow  ita  lianks  precisclj  us  it  nuw  duua.  It  foUuwB,  that 
opooiug  a  new  uutlct  is  ii  ti-mporary  expedient,  which,  by  inoreasing  the 
Telooity  of  the  correDt,  will  brine  down  the  coarse  sand  much  mure  rap- 
idly and  thuB  fill  up  the  bed  of  the  river  with,a  permanent  material,  when 
the  oTorflow  will  be  na  great  as  it  now  is,  unlei»  the  cwrtnl,  drieen  by  the 
Tfiidanrf  of  t/tin  heavy  narul,  deposiitd  in  the  channd,  ahall  aU  for  UaelJ  imo 
^  bed*  in  tile  liyhtxr  clai/.  In  that  case  the  river  will  resiuue  a  mcauaering 
eourae  and  no  one  can  tell  where  it  may  go. 

It  retmuns  for  us  to  see  what  the  eooct  of  enhankniBnts  will  be,  and 
here  the  facts  cited  by  PrufesBor  Robinson,  that  the  addition  of  two  stroaiua 


of  newly  equal  Tolume  (one  in  ICOO  and  the  other  1720),  instead  of  filling 
up  the  bed  or  causing  it  to  overflow  its  baoka,  has  deepened  tho  chanoel 
of  the  Po,  and  drained  large  uarabes  wbiuh  had  been  for  ages  under  water. 


inclusive;  but  a  matter  of  so  much  importauce,  affecting  the 
1  many  individuals,  should  bo  carefully  examined  in  all  its 
benringx. 

Vfe  have  seen  that  Professor  Robinson's  "Theory  of  Rivers"  rests  upon 
Bf«w  lliod,  known  laws;  we  know  that  the  overflow  depends  upon  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  channel;  we  have  scon  that  the  channel,  at  New  Madrid, 
which  was  once  two  hundred,  is  now  bnl  ten  feet  deep  in  low  water,  and 
we  now  know  that  this  channel  lias  been  reduced  to  ten  feet  by  licavy 
Blind  brought  from  above  by  an  increased  velocity  of  the  current,  and  it  re- 
quirea  no  argument  to  show  that,  as  the  channel  of  the  river  from  the 
month  of  the  Ohio  to  tbo  Bnlize  is  one  inclined  plane,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  current  depends  upon  the  declivity,  that  velocity  must  bo  incroastd  if 
we  diminish  the  Icnj^  of  tho  plane,  and  that  there  will  be  a  corrcspoiid- 
ing  diminished  velocity  if  we  increase  tbe  length  of  the  plane.  To  open 
ftn  outlet  above  N'twC^leana  would  diminish  tho  length  of  the  plane,  and,  by 
-UKireasing  the  reloci^,  bring  down  tho  heavy  sands  now  deposited  in  the 
tipper  pnrt  of  tho  river;  whereas,  by  elevating  tho  banks  and  confining  the 
wnole  volume  within  the  same  channel,  we  would  increiiao  the  length  of 
the  plane  and  at  tho  same  time  enable  the  current  to  cut  out  for  itself  a 
deeper  channel,  and  by  arresting  the  voloCily  of  the  current  above,  cause 
the  uoavy  sands  lo  be  deposited  sooner  than  they  now  are,  thus  arresting 
the  present  process  of  filling  up  the  upper  bed  of  the  river  at  the  same  time 
tltnt  we  deepen  its  channel;  which  accounts  for  the  striking  facl«,  cited 
bj  Professor  Robinson,  tliat  the  Po,  increased  by  two  additional  streams  of 
nearly  equal  volume,  each  bringing  down  large  quiuttities  of  sand  and 
nnd,  has  continued,  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  to  deepen  its  chan- 
nel, and  baa  drained  off  large  marshes  which  hod  been  for  ages  under 
tratw. 

The  nost  question  to  be  conxidorcd,  if  we  clorate  the  banks  so  as  to  con- 
fine all  the  water  within  the  channel,  ia,  from  whence  we  ore  to  obtain  the 

'  Hrth?   for  1*0  know  that  tlio  river  establishes  for  itself  a  regimen,   and 
that  a  very  sli^t  disturbance  of  the  bank  may  cause  on  alteration  in  tbo 

^  mraent  sweeping  away  large  tracts  of  land.     We  have  a  ready  answer  to 

I    tUs  qneetion.     The  river  is  constantly  bringing  down  deposits  of  sand  and 
day,  irhicfa  may  be  raised  by  machinery,  driven  by  powerful  sleam-cn- 

I   l^nM,  and,  by  a  process  whieh  I  have  patented,  carried  at  very  littlo  cost 
to  the  pluce  where  it  is  to  be  depoailed,  and  this  process  has  this  ailvnn- 

'   takgt^  uat  its  capacity  is  equal  to  any  power  of  Bteam  which  may  bo  u4cd. 

'  '  VvTt  Obeis. 


3(H  ]n88I881FPI  VALLEY.  '■•.'• 
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ART.  Tin.— MBSISSffPI  TAllIf. 

KKMARKS  ON  TUB  IHPBOTEUENT  OF  THB  RTVEB  HISSISSim— OOf-OITS. 

TucRE  appears  to  be  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many,  that  a.  cut-of^, 
made  through  the  narrow  neck  which  separates  two  bencfs  of  a  riw,  to 
sihorteu  by  straightening  its  course,  increases  the  danger  of  overflow  by  the 
accumuhition  of  water  in  the  reach  below,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  too 
rapid  influx  of  the  water  from  above  through  the  new  channel. 

This  impression  is  incorrect,  entirely  unsupported  by  the  authority  of  ex- 
perience, and  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty,  which  most  persons 
find,  in  arriving  at  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  plainest  principles^  of  a 
science  with  which  they  have  had  neither  the  opportunity,  nor  the  leisure, 
to  bcoouie  acquainted.  Cut-ofis  have  been  too  often  resorted  to  as  an  im- 
provement, and  with  complete  success,  to  permit  such  an  objection  to  retain 
any  wei<;ht. 

It  will  bo  readily  admitted  that  a  straight  course  of  a  river,  and  of  prop- 
er breadth,  by  admitting  a  greater  and  more  uniform  velocity,  and  offering 
less  resistance  to  the  water,  causes,  all  other  things  being  equal,  a  regular, 
unchangeable  channel ;  while  the  winding  course,  having  the  line  of  tiie 
current,  and  greatest  depth  at  the  concave  bank  by  producing  abrasion  of 
the  same,  ()fft3ring  increased  resistance,  and  thereby  checking  the  velocity, 
causes  an  irregular  and  continually  changing  channel.  The  object  of  a 
cut-ofl"  is  to  produce  the  former,  and  avoid  the  latter  effect  It  sometimes 
becomes  al>solutely  necessary  to  resort  to  a  cut-off,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
reach  above  from  inundations,  which  are  caused,  in  time  of  flood,  by  the 
accumulated  water,  kept  back  by  the  obstructions  to  the  free  discharge  in 
the  channel  round  the  uend. 

A  cutroff  cannot  be  injurious  to  a  river,  if  made  judiciously,  and  in  ac- 
cordance to  the  course  of  the  upper  and  lower  reach  of  the  river.  It  can- 
not increase  the  danger  of  overflows,  for  many  reasons : 

The  quantity  of  water,  discharged  by  a  cut-off  into  the  reach  below,  is 
iust  the  same  that  it  had  previously  received  round  the  bend,  and,  though 
It  may  enter  with  an  increased  velocity,  it  soon  communicates  a  share  of 
that  velocity  to  the  water  there,  which,  unless  kept  back  by  some  obstruction 
in  front,  will  hasten  to  seek  its  level  further  down. 

The  fall  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reach  below,  of  course,  is  not 
affected  by  the  cut-off.  That  still  remains  the  same,  and,  therefore,  retains 
the  same  power  to  relieve  itself  that  it  had  before. 

The  quatitity  of  water  remaining  the  same,  and  the  fall  not  being  altered, 
the  transporting  power  of  the  current  is  certainly  not  diminished,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  increased  by  the  additional  impulse,  communicated  to  it  by 
the  more  rapid  influx  through  the  cut-off.  An  elevation  of  the  bed  cannot, 
therefore,  take  place,  to  produce  a  greater  vertical  rise  of  the  surface. 

The  height  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  a  river,  is  generally  affected 
by  the  character  of  the  channel  through  which  it  flows.  Where  the  river 
ia  obstructed  in  its  course  by  a  bend,  or  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  chan- 
uol,  ni>t  having  sufficient  vent,  and  the  velocity  being  checked  by  the  obsta- 
cle in  front,  the  water  accumulates  above,  ana  its  surface  rises  above  its  or- 
dinary height.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  channel  is  ojjen  and  clear, 
with  no  obstacle  in  front  to  check  the  current,  it  would  require  an  extraor- 
diuary  influx  from  above  to  cause  even  a  slight  rise  in  the  surface  of  the 


it  is,  thiit  thi^  imnulse  given  to  the  water  in  the  reach  below,  bv  the  in- 
orca:*od  voliKity  of  the  influx  from  a  cut-off,  is  sufficient  to  deepen  thechan- 
ugl  and  proncrvo  a  uniform  inclination  of  the  surface  of  th<r  water. 


MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

For  theao  rra^otu,  thefefuro,  1  contend,  that  there  can  be  nn  injnrioas  ef- 
foctK  prniiiiepd  on  thechaniicl  of  a  rifer  by  a  cuUtS,  properly  mode,  nor 
oan  the  danger  of  orerfluw  bo  inoroftsod.  On  the  contrary,  llie  cffcfM  pro- 
duuv'l  arc  altogethor  of  a  useful  and  benefirial  cbomctec. 

Tlia  rcvorflB  of  tliis  plain  and  simple  principle  has  been  ap;nin.  and  re- 
uentht  urged  lu  right ;  and  tlic  nsacrtion  reitor»t«d,  that  a  cut-off  eenee  only 
to  reuevo  the  upper  landu  by  submerging  the  lower.  That  this  is  an  error 
needs  liLtle  denionstratiun. 

A  hend.  in  any  river,  must  check  the  Telocity  of  iti*  current,  by  the  ob- 
stacles it  throws  in  its  wuy ;  and,  to  overoomo  tbuse,  roquiros  a  greater  bead, 
or  rise,  in  the  waters  above.  But  a  cut-uS*,  whiuh  afford  a  tree  rent  for  the 
water,  will  discharge  the  soma  quantity  at  its  lower  eross-seoUon,  where  it 
meetB  the  main  river  again,  as  at  the  upper  end,  with  this  self-evident  ad- 
nnta^  that  it  requires  no  extra  swell,  ur  elevation  of  the  water  above,  to 
fonw  iL 


^ 


For  ioBt&iicc:  if  bond  C  B  fl  were  formed  in  astraight  river,  ^  £(.  which 
dischargiM  a  certain  quantity  per  second,  its  onuration  must  be  a  decrease 
ID  the  cnrrent,  and  consequent  cluvation  of  the  water  above  the  bend,  to 
{miduce  the  required  velocity,  and  its  removal  oould  not,  certainly,  change 
tho  water  i>urfu:e  at  D,  the  natural  channel  almve  and   below  tbo  bcud  be- 

W hat  is  true  of  a  bend,  is  equally  so  of  a  dam,  placed  across  a  rivet  j  it 
elevates  the  surface  of  tho  water  above,  entijects  the  lands  to  floods,  unknown 
before,  and  decreases  the  current.  By  removing  this  dam  we  relieve  the 
ooDUtry  above,  but  certainly  cannot  submerge  liint  below ;  unless  the  r&- 
ibotaI  is  done  suddenly,  during  very  high  water,  when  the  river  above  is 
nDueoallv  swollen. 

It  is,  tnerofore.  utterly  erroneous  tfl  suppiiBc  the  Kcd  river  and  R*accourci 
eat«fb  can  have  produced  the  results  attributed  to  them,  or  have  ^tui- 
tously  aided  mistaken  seers,  by  fulfilling  false  and  impossible  prophesies. 

Ah  the  water  accumulates  in  the  channel  of  a  river,  and  its  surface  rises, 
fUtratiun,  which  is  so  injurious  to  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  lands,  in- 
crnse*  a^o.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  U>  give  a  free  vent  to  the  water, 
increases  its  velocity  and  deepens  ita  channel,  must,  also,  tend  to  lower  ita 
nirfiMC  and  diminiiin  filtration ;  and,  consequentlv,  not  only  lessens  tho  dan- 
ger of  overflow,  but  is  otherwise  highly  beneficial  to  the  lands  along  ita 

The  more  winding  the  course  of  a  river  is,  the  more  irregular  and  liable 
I  to  oontinuul  change  is  the  channel;  for  the  current  is  ever  washing  awnr 
I  the  concave  bank  of  its  curves,  and  depositing  its  matfirials  along  its  bed. 
I  Tbe  more  direct  and  uniCiroi  breadth  the  course  of  a  river  is,  the  less  re- 
I  nstiuice  does  it  offer  to  the  current,  and  the  more  uniform  is  its  Toboity, 
|.  and  tho  more  regular  and  less  liable  to  change  is  its  channeL 

The  foi-t  that  a  river  sometimes  makes  a  eutroff  through  tho  narrow 
I  neck  which  separates  the  two  bends,  and  thereby  returns  to  ita  mora  natu- 
t  iml  enurse  from  which  scime  occidental  obstruction  first  caused  it  to  devi- 
k  Me,  is  a  suflicient  proof  that  ttiey  cannot,  of  themselves,  be  injurious;  for 
I  Kch  cuI^Sk  are  attended  by  no  evil  consoquencex,  encpt  sm-h  tis  may 
L  vise  from  their  hein^  mode  in  time  of  flood  by  natum,  and  the  river  not 
T  b«tig  judiciously  guided  in  its  operation  by  the  aid  of  nuin. 
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If  made  at  once  in  time  of  flood  to  its  full  croe^ieetioii,  irhen  tiM  met 
abore  is  filled  with  an  unusual  accumulation  of  water,  it  is  rery  ^0mt^ 
that  the  sudden  influx  of  so  large  a  body  of  water  coming  upon  the  reach 
below  with  an  increased  yelocitj,  may  be  productive  of  some  tempomry, 
though  serious^  damage.  But  if  made  during  the  low  stage  of  the  riTer, 
no  possible  injury  could  arise  from  it — but,  on  the  contra^,  much  bmefit. 
It  would  leave  mil  time  to  prepare  the  new  channel  betore  the  Hme  of 
high  water,  so  that  when  it  did  oome,  the*  river  would  find  a  deeper  chan- 
neX  a  freer  vent,  and  an  increased  velocity  to  relieve  it  from  the  volume 
of  water  coming  dowm  from  above,  to  prevent  its  accumulation  and  to'  re- 
move all  danger  of  overflow  in  ^e  reach  above  and  render  it  utterly  im> 
possible  in  that  below. 

Much  also  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  cut-off  is  made.  If  it  be 
made  with  so  little  regard  to  the  object  sought  to  be  accomplished,  as,  for 
instance,  to  cause  it  to  make  a  considerable  angle  with  the  reach  below 
the  same  evil  intended  to  be  removed  would  soon  re-appear.  The  current 
from  the  cut-off  rushing  against  the  opposite  bank  would  continually  wash 
away  its  materials  and  at  once  commence  the  foimalion  of  a  new  bend.. 
The  velocity  of  the  current  would  be  checked,  and  the  water  finding  no 
freer  vent  than  before,  would  accumulate  in  the  reach  above  and  still  ex- 
pose the  adjacent  country  to  the  danger  of  overflow  and  the  banks  b^low  to 
destruction.  If,  however,  the  cut-ofi'  be  made  so  -as  to  form  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  straight  line  with  the  reach  below  and  above,  the  object  intend- 
ed would  be  accomplished,  the  check  imposed  upon  the  waters  above  by 
the  bend  would  be  removed,  a  free  vent  would  be  opened  for  their  more 
rapid  passage,  all  danger  of  an  overflow  above  at  an  end,  and  the  mischief 
arising  from  filtration  considerably  diminished. 

There  are  two  other  objections  made  to  cut-offs,  which  require  but  a 
brief  notice. 

1.  Cut-offs,  by  shortening  and  straightening  the  channel  of  a  river,  in- 
crease its  fall  in  the  same  distance  and  thereby  add  to  its  velocity,,  so  as 
to  interfere  with  its  navigation. 

2.  The  materials  which  the  river  washes  down,  when  it  makes  the  cut- 
off, accumulate  in  the  reach  below  and  form  shoals. 

The  character  of  the  Mississippi  gives  a  complete  answer  to  these  objec- 
tions and  renders  them  entirely  invalid.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  point 
where  the  danger  of  overflow  begins  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  within 
which  distance  alone  cut-offs  may  be  considered  necesssry,  the  fall  is  com- 
paratively very  slight  and  gradual — the  countnr  being  elevated  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  gulf.  Such  being  the  fact,  no  cut-off  made  with- 
in that  distance  could  interfere  seriously,  if  at  all,  with  the  navigation.  In 
the  second  place,  the  bod  of  the  Mississippi  within  the  same  distance  being 
composed  of  light,  alluvial  soil,  the  more  direct  and  repilar  the  channel 
is  made,  and  the  more  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  increased,  the  less 
danger  is  there  of  the  formation  of  shoals  or  change  in  the  bed  of  the  riv- 
er. Shoals  or  bars  are  most  generally  found  where  the  current  crosses 
from  one  concave  bank  to  another,  above  and  below  islands,  or  where  the 
the  breadth  of  the  river  is  great,  but  never  in  a  straight  reach  of  propw 
breadth. 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  draw  the  following  inferences: 

That  cut-offs  improve  not  only  that  part  of  the  river  where  they  are 
judiciously  executed,  but  operate  very  beneficially  throughout  its  whole 
course — their  tendency  being  to  accelerate  the  discharge  of  water,  thereby 
lowering  the  bed  and  surface  of  the  river  and  preventing  deposits  of  the 
heavy  materials  which  the  river  brings  from  above,  and  that  they  reduce 
the  floods  in  height  and  render  them  of  shorter  duration,  while  they  greatly 
diminish  filtration.  Albert  Stxin. 

MoliU,  July,  1850. 
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ART.  lX.-PROCREiS  OP  THE  SOriH  AND  WEST. 

1.  CHARLESTOK,  S.  C-' 


Thk  late  offinial  publication,  b^  Uie  cily  couneU  of  Clmrlcston,  edited  by  Dn. 
DikWHon  snd  DeiuauEure,  lu  which  we  have,  on  une  or  two  occaaiuDd,  referred, 


■r  Iwfon 


reuijcre  a  digest  of  ihi^  munt  impurtanc  conlcuts  of  the  volume,  regrelling.  at  tlie 
Baitie  time,  tliat  its  aiitliDrK  did  iiot  go  mare  fully  into  Iboae  rompariiioiis  vilb 
other  citieH,  and  of  ppoch  and  epoch.  whiiJi  arc  among  the  chief  sources  of  value 
ID  these  eauaua  nvords.  Merc  taUns  hare  bnC  IKtlo  importance.  The  vork  is, 
*l»o,  more  incomplete  thaa  a  citj  like  Charleston  should  have  fumikhed,  as  ve 

Dartieularly  nnlc  under  "crimes/'  aud  under  "educaliuii 

£f  civil  Bdminiatr 

Cteal  value. hav  ^  ,  ..^__. 

e  in  fiillowing,  eo  iiiinutclir,  tlic  outline  and  plan,  and  ewD  the  defecla,  of 
llr.  Shattuck's  Du^lon  cehhuh.  At  the  same  time,  the  niouv  Hlriking  nieriu  and 
^■■l  labor  of  thi!  undert4king.  are  readily  acknowledged,  and  ve  havt  been  presi- 
tng  upon  our  municipal  authuritit!!  tha  importance  of  a  sinitlBr  publication 
here,  wiUi  Home  hope,  at  last,  of  succeaa. 


I 


Tun.  WhOrp^ulatiim.         TUuI,  Amaai.  TUbL  AmnaH. 

1800,."^^"!!.'";!.'.'.'  »'r™  ],M1  lM-1  I»,17  l.el 

leiO,... tl.eHS  1,U3»  M».i  30.13  3.01 

1«|D.!^^^^^J!!^i^!'.'!tlJI«l  2411'  MJ.6  3141  SM 

ua,"S.'.'.'.'".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.\i;iX!  i,u;  iiu  *.v>  '.«» 

tujna  Mm  nui  oiinun. 

xm. 8.m 

im u<MB  a,ATs  m.i  31.11  3.11 

mo. la.iw  ■ilBOo  230  ai.n  s.n 

]■»,„ ll.m  DM  M.4  ;.4«  .74 

lao^ 1T.4W  3,asi  33a.*  m.'a  a™ 

IBW, IB.IBl  l.SiOdwl.  1^     doc.  I,u4<lw.  .lOrlge. 

lUS ^ U-JM  fl.»srdM.        ln>s.Tdu^        -UMi^.        a.u<iw. 

The  tabln  «haw  that  the  Inrgwt  portion  of  the  population  ia  native,  being  5^ 
pm-  eenl.;  Uie  )}rspartion  of  forcigncra  alightly  exceeds  those  btirn  in  the  United 
gutet  ■bntoutof  Charlealun.  lu  BiHton,  the  native  bom  are  but  35.<J3  per  cenL, 
■ud  nf  foFoign  birth,  KI.TU  por  cent  lu  Charleston,  17  percent,  of  foreign  pop- 
ulation wore  not  iiaturs/i:r'i.  The  white  male  population  of  the  city  haa  alwava 
CMprdcd  the  female,  except  in  ItBd  and  IB3(1,  Tho  reTcrse  is  the  eaa*  in  the 
eolori'd  population.  The  pmductivv  cla-<«,  or  tboM  betn-oeo  fifteen  and  aiil;r,  in 
Charloitou,  ia  asfuvorablvsliown,  as  in  the  other  American  citie^ex^^■pt  Lowell, 

The  number  of  (IwellluV  huuae^  in  the  city  in  lt>-JO,  va^  S.3:!fi;  io  18:1(1,3,481; 
in  Ir4U,a,MM:  in  i;'l'<,3,l4T :  of  which  356  are  atorei  wholly.  TliefoUuwiog  lahle 
axbibits  a  aUIo  uf  llriiifpi  highly  prosperous  in  Charlcstuu: 
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Inhabited  by  fimr  fun's, 0             0  96           104  26  104 

«         ««    Ave     « 0              0  6              26  6  26 

«<         «    Bix      "       16  1                6  2  la 

"          **    eight  "       0               0  18  I  8 

»«         «    ten     "       0              0  1               10  1,  10 

Total, 862  956  1,804  2,264  2,666  8,220 

The  water  in  Charleston  is  bad,  which  makes  cisterns  generally  r^orted  to. 
In  periods  of  drought,  and  when  thefee  fail,  things  are  in  no  enviable  otate,  and 
fierce  conflagrations  sometimes  rule.  'An  artesian  well  was  attempted  in  1823. 
In  lb47  another  was  bored,  323  feet,  and  abandoned  for  want  of  success.  It  has 
been  re-conimenced,  but  with  what  prospects  we  have  not  learned. 

CLASSES   OF  POPULATION. 

The  following  table  exhibits  ihe  number  and  proportions  of  the  different  class- 
es. 1  he  unmarried  men,  over  fifteen,  were  2,57J,  or  1  in  5.5  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation; the  married  2,053,  or  1  in  6.9;  and  the  widowers  1^0,  or  1  in  787.  The 
unmarried  women,  over  fifteen,  were  1,760,  or  1  in  bO  of  the  whole  population; 
the  jioarried  2,119,  or  1  in  6.6;  and  the  widowed  887,  or  1  in  16: 

MALK8.  FZMALES.  BOTB. 

Jga.      Condition.           Number.  IneachVXi.  NumUr.  in  eacA  100.  Numbtr.  Jn each  IHO.  , 

Over  16,  unmarried, 2.671  63.61  1,700  37.00  4,831  44.14 

"     "    married, 2,053  42.74  2,119  44.66  4,172  48.64 

«     "    wklowcd 180  3.75  bll  18.44  1,067  Ui» 

16  to  eO,  unmarried, 2,615  62:36  1,600  86.63  4.206  48.08 

"        "    married, 1,910  39.76  2,0€7  43.26  3,977  41.e0 

"        "    widowed,.- 117  2.43  684  12.27  701  7.34 

Over  60,  unmarried, 66  1.16  70  1.47  126  1.31 

"     "    married, 143  2.07  62  1<09  196  aOO 

"     "    widowed, 63  1.31  293  6.13  366  3.72 

The  excess  of  widows  over  the  widowers  is  very  large,  being  B87  of  the  for- 
mer, to  IfcO  of  the  latter.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  peculiar  to 
Charleston,  as  will  appear  from  Mr.  Shattuck's  census  of  Boston. 

The  tables  of  PAUPtas  show  that  the  expense  of  supporting  them  has  dimin- 
ished from  $100,707.34,  for  the  five  years  ending  1823.  to  $38,789.37  in  the  same 
I >eriod,  ending  1849,  while  the  difference  in  the  number  has  varied  little.  The 
abor  ^f  these  people,  employed  upon  cracking  stones  for  street  paving,  almoet 
pays  the  entire  expense  of  their  maintenance. 

EDUCATION. 

The  libt  of  free  school  pupils  is  394,  amount  expended  for  them  $3,900,  aver- 
age to  scholar  $10,  average  attendance  five  years.  These  are  valuable  schools, 
but  they  are  scarcely  adequate  to  the  wants  vf  the  city.  Private  teachers,  how- 
ever, abound.  There  is  an  admirable  high  school,  established  in  1839,  with  an 
average  of  130  to  150  scholars.  It  is  endowed  with  $1,000  per  annum,  for  a 
hundred  years,  by  council.  There  are  several  public  libraries  in  Charleston — the 
Apprentices',  wiih  a  fine  hall;  the  Mercantile,  and  the  Charleston  Library  Soci- 
ety— the  last  named  being  the  oldest  and  l)est. 

The  old  Charleston  College,  for  which,  from  all  the  associations  of  our 
younger  years,  we  entertain  an  attachment  which  grdws  stronger  as  years  ad- 
vance, was  chartered  in  1791.  For  a  long  time  it  was  but  a  grammar  school.  It 
was  reorganized  for  collegiate  purposes,  and,  having  fallen  through,  was  resusci- 
tated in  1837,  chiefly,  if  we  remember  rightly,  through  the  exertions  of  Henry  L. 
Pinckuey.  The  common  council  have  taken  the  in.stitution  in  hand,  and  are 
chargeable  with  its  expenses  beyond  tuition  receipts,  which  excess  has,  hitherto, 
been  quite  considerable.  It  is  now  flourishing,  with  an  able  faculty,  several  new 
professorships — and  the  number  of  students  gradually,  but  steadily,  increasing. 
The  annual  rates  are  too  high  to  diffuse  the  advantages  of  the  college  as  widely 
as  should  be.  They  are  $80  per  annum,  though  the  best  schools  in  the  city  re- 
ceive even  more.* 


•  ThIP  institution  hw,  of  late,  been  greatly  Improved ;  extensiTe  and  additional  wingt  arc  about 
to  be  aiddcd  to  the  main  building,  and  the  fh)ut  to  be  adorned  by  a  colonnade  of  lonio  order ; 
another  profeMorship  has  aleo  been  efUblished,  entlUed  the  chair  of  **  lutellectiua  Fhiloeophy 
and  Greek  Literature."    Its  condition  is  most  toorishing. 


There  ue  lines  of  two  steamsUipa  running  to  Now  York,  two  to  Fhiladelpbii 
and  one  to  Havautis;  edeven  snilinj;  eliips,  iwo  barquet,  eighc  brigs  anil  iSv« 
sohooiiori,  to  New  York;  three  Iwrques  ftort  three  brigs,  to  BonUia;  three  barques, 
three  brius  auil  three  acJioi>u era,  to  New  OrleiLos;  two  btigtt  aud  tiiue  iicliucuiani, 
to  FhilaJeljihiii;  six  scliouiiorH.to  Ualtiuiurc,  f  tc.  There  are  cigLweo  full  brvnch 
pilula,  eight  necuiid  bniBch,  nud  tiiiie  pilot  boats.  The  toauage  fruiu  IdUU  Ui 
I8U5  wa<i: 

SeffitUnd  fir^ffn  tradi.  ChtuCing.  Total. 


i 


Thae  ia  *  splendid  dry  dock,  Gilbert's  patent,  owned  by  James  Uarah.  The 
Isrgmt  Teraels,  cargoe*  sod  all,  are  taken  up  in  two  to  tliree  baura.  and  in  four 
year*  169  reaiuU  have  been  aerved,  39  bcin^  Bliipa  and  barques,  aud  42  brigs — 
cUTge  Tortj  ccnta  the  ton  without  ctu^i  eijfhtj  cents  with  cargo,  tea  cents  per 
dar  Che  too  for  use  of  duck,  etc. 

In  eizteen  jean  forty-one  vessels  faare  bsen  wrecked  on  the  coast  ot  Soatfa 
Oanilina  and  the  Charieilon  bar,  oF  which  thirteeu  wure  ships  and  barques. 

We  hare  publi.'thed,  aa  our  hack  volume!  will  show,  very  full  statistic*  of  the 

Sorts  of  rice,  cotton,  and  lumber,  from  Charleston.    We  give,  huwerer,  at  the 
of  this  snide,  the  exporlH  of  cotton  and  rice,  drawn  from  the  elaboraU: 
and  laburions  lahtes  of  the  census. 

The  crops  of  Sea  Iblanh  C  >.i  s  lir.  ■  >l  ',>'  lhlI.  from  an  average  of  about 
SSMlbaleiiin  1^.  toan  lu.  '  i<>..    M.iniiJ  during  the  last  l«n  jrcon. 

Of  this.  Charlerton  recei»i"t.J-  ■    '      i     ■    i  Snvsnnahtlie  rest.    The  total 

rice  crop  of  Ctirulinii  ru>ichi->  wi  l  i  i  .-  n  i  .  ..u.m  riarce^,  of  which  QhartiMlon 
receivei  all,  except  1,000  or  i  ,0u  l..i.l'~  k;<iiii^  ui  ticorgetuwn.  Tho  Oeorgia 
crop aremge*  33,001),  and  the  ^uilh  Caroliit:LT,Ui>U  tierc«. 

The  arerafe  importatioii  of  corn  into  Charleston,  is  about  400.000  ba'thels,  of 
Vhieh  the  nulrosd  now  brin^  one-half  from  the  interior  of  the  Stale.  ImporlB' 
tioiu  uf  oils  avera^  50,000  or  60,000  bushels.  Average  bales  hay  90.000  h>  &S,- 
000.  liteoan  su^ar,  average  hu;{^headi  8,000,  tierces  SOO,  bancts  S.mt,  boxes 
1.0!)'l;  MoUisei.  W<headi  5.II0U  (of  I  at*  .barrel*  5,000;  average  coffee,  bag* 
aSfiU'J;  suit,  wLCka  about  100,000,  and  311,000  bushels. 
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Than  ise  (tfir  nt-Siia  cotton  pr***'e6  ic  Chari<*tcn,  ore  cotton  factorr.six  rice- 

miVkh,  obe  n-t^ar  rcfir-err,  fMi.ri*.<n  sTi^t-mill«,  five  t-cciiie  facturie*.  one  bnM 
fouEulerf ,  five  »aw  ruilU,  five  Ahip  yards^  one  tuqwclixie  di^lilien^,  4c. 


SAILKOADS. 

Tli«;  Hambarg,  of  13C  mile^,  was  begun  in  1531  and  finished  in  1S33«  being 
then  the  loii^«'st  road  in  the  world.  The  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  road  was  char- 
tered in  ]^.i7,  but  failing,  the  charter  was  united  to  that  of  the  Uambui^  road 
in  I  *^,  Two  branches  have  been  added — to  Columbia  GS  miles,  and  to  Camden 
37  uiIUm.  Two  other  branch  road:*  are  in  construction,  to  Charlotte,  X.  C,  109 
tnWuii,  and  to  Greenville,  S.  C,  over  a  hundred  miles.  The  number  of  passen- 
gerA  on  thene  roadn  hah  incrt'a>ed,  from  !2€.649  in  1834.  to  7.^,149  in  1^4{^;  tbe 
KTOMM  receipts,  all  sources,  from  $166,559  to  $600,073;  the  bales  of  cotton,  from 
34,567  to  274,364. 

rUBUC  HEALTH,   4C. 

ThcHtativticH,  here,  are  very  full  and  show  the  mo^t  laborious  inTc&tigition. 
There  are  no  tablcH  of  births,  marriagcft  and  deaths,  except  for  a  single  year, 
lb4b,  att  no  regibtry  system  is  provided  for. 


CLIXATB. 

'"A  variation  of  eighty-three  degrees  between  the  heat  and  cold  of  different 
days  of  the  name  yeant,  and  of  forty-six  degrees  in  the  difiereut  hours  of  the  same 
day,  in  South  Carolina,  is  to  be  found  in  its  his^toric&l  records.'  This  sudden 
cliangu  of  forty-six  degrees  is  recordt»d  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  occurrincr  in  1751. 
In  1M13,  it  is  stated  that  there  was  a  falf  of  forty-four  degrees  in  a  lew  houre. 
Dr.  Shecut  mentions  a  fall  of  thirty-three  degrees'  in  twelve  hount,  occurring  in 
lbl9.  At  the  present  time,  however,  such  great  variatitms  are  not  so  common. 
In  Dr.  Chalmers's  tables  for  ten  years,  from  1750  to  1759,  the  mean  annual  tem- 

Eerature  was  sixty-eight  degrees  ;  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  from  lbU9  to  1818, 
•r.  Shecut  gives  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  sixty  degrees,  or  a  difference 
of  eight  degrees  in  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  city,  in  the  i^pace of  sixty 
years.  From  1^40  to  the  present  time,  the  mean  annual'  temperature  has  been 
sixty-four  degrees;  skowiiie  an  increase  of  the  mean  temperature  of  four  degrees, 
since  1«19."  ^       '  ^  ^ 

YELLOW   FEVBB. 

The  inhabitants  were  exempt  from  1750  to  1799,  except  a  few  cases  in  1753 
and  1755.  From  1792  to  1^01,  the  westerly  winds  prevailed,  and  yellow  fever 
raged  every  summer  except  two.  In  the  next  ten  years,  the  fever  was  very  fatal 
in  years  wnen  this  wind  most  prevailed. 

"  Y«'lIo\v  fever  first  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  this  city  in  1699  or  1700;  the 


*  9Uto  bank,  with  no  prlvste  itockholdnrt. 

t  TImm  QOBipa&lM  were  broken  up  by  the  fire  of  1838. 


phogress  of  the  south  and  v/est. 

mortality  as  at  its  previouB  vinttaLion.  Proro  Ihia  period,  do  mcation  is  mada 
of  iM  uccurreuce  uiilil  HSJ,  when  tt  a^^u  recurrod,  and  wai  then  first  c^^led 
Yellow  Fever.  allhoDgfa  from  the  description  given  uftlie  two  (ormer  epidemics, 
there  cbd  be  do  doubt  of  the  ideotity  of  the  last  with  the  two  preceding.  In 
thiH  ;ear.  aUo,  it  caused  n  great  number  of  de^iiha.  lu  the  year  n3i,  it  com- 
menced its  ravages  in  May,  and  coutinned  until  Septamber  or  October;  daring 
tlie  hei)(ht  of  the  eplduniic,  from  eight  la  twelve  whiten  were  buried  dnilj.  ^ 
again  appeared  in  1739,  1T45,  and  ITld,  and  is  aoid  to  havu  ramd  as  tieTeielj 
in  these  yeaxs  aa  in  1733.  The  number  uf  deaths  wliioli  it  caused  in  those  yeara 
cannot  now  be  nuertained.  From  174^  to  1T92,  no  epidemics  of  yellow  fever 
occurred,  allhoiigb  it  is  slated  ibat  in  1753  and  1755.  a  few  sporadic  cases  were 
ieen.  In  1799,  a  new  iieries  of  epid^roicB  occurred;  it  raged  iu  that  year,  in 
1794.1795,1796,  1797. 1793,  1800,  IBUl.lSOa,  IBM,  1«07.  The  deaths  from  it, 
in  IhiMd  yeara  in  which  any  accouuta  arc  to  be  found,  were ;  in  1799,  33^;  iu 
IVOO.  184:  iu  1»)3.  96;  in  ld04.  i4U;  and  in  leuT.  163. 

"From  181)7  tu  1817,  a  period  of  ten  years,  Ihere  was  nearly  a  complete  ex- 
emption from  epidemics  of  this  dise&M].  In  this  latter  year  it  reappcariHl,  and 
caused  270  deaths,  of  which  a  lartje  number  vera  children.    In  1819,  it  a^n 

Iitevailed  epidemically,  causing  176  deaths.    In  the  next  year  it  prevailed  slight- 
y.  but  did  not  becDuie  epidemic.    In  1891,  another  senous  epidemic  occurred, 
Whiebcarried  off  3.11  persons.    Prom  this  period,    ' 
ktion  nf  ■■-" —  ' ■'  -'■"- ■- '  - 

aia  been  known  in  the  annoU  of  Charleston,  and  causing  the  Inrgest  mortality 
which  has  ever  resulted  from  the  disease  in  this  city.  In  1889,  it  was  again 
epidemic,  but  to  a  mach  leas  extent,  than  during  the  former  year.  From  1839 
totJhuprewnt  time,  niuv  ycura  have  elapsed,  during  which  the. city  has  been 
oxempt  from  thsrisitatiouiuf  thexeonrge,  and  it  ii  a  queition  vitally  important 
to  her  interests,  whether  thia  exemption  is  to  ccmtlnne,  or  whether  it  is  but  one 
of  those  pauses  which  have  occurred  at  various  intcrvuLi  in  her  history.  This 
problem  can  be  solved  by  time  only."  ■ 


I 


The  tmall-poi  has  prevailed  epidemically  several  times  in  tho  early  bis- 
tO>7ur  the  city,  and,  lo  1738  and  1761),  moit  frightfully.  The  cholera  also 
ra^  in  1836,  The  tables  exhibit,  in  a  very  favorable  light,  the  health  of 
tbis  city,  among  the  while  population,  for  all  ages  under  Gltucn  ;  the  propor- 
tional mortality  beini;  lower,  at  ibis  age,  than  either  Lowell  or  Surrey  ;  the  far- 
mer occouutcd  the  healthigsit  city  in  tSc  United  States,  the  latter  the  healthiest 
in  all  EDirland.  Among  the  block  population,  the  proportional  mortality  il 
higher  at  this  age  than  in  LkiwcII  or  Surrey,  but  lower  than  iu  the  other  eitiefl 
named.  In  ibd  whale  population,  under  fifteen,  the  nite  of  mortality  is  lower 
than  in  any  other  city  named  except  Surrey.  For  the  s«es  from  fifteen  to  sixty, 
however,  the  compariiiou  is  by  no  menus  tiivorable  to  Obarlcstoii ;  the  pro^r- 


tionnl  mortality  of  this  class  of  her  population,  both  white  aud  black,  being 
I- _■_  _ -i       ■_  ..       r  .1                 imod,  except  Liverpool.    Per  the  whole  popu- 
^  ,..     ■..:_i  _.>.__  ■ ,  -le  other 


hiifbor  than  in  any  of  the  ci     _  ,  . 

latiiui  above  sixty,  the  proportional  mortality  is  higher  than  in  any  of  the  oi 
cities.  In  the  white  pouulatiou  above  sixty,  the  rale  of  mbrtalilf  la  rather  low- 
er than  in  Liverpool  and  Loudon,  but  higherthaninthe  other  cities.  The  cause 
of  this  increased  mortality  in  the  higher  ages  is  a  c|ueatIon  of  interest.  It  can- 
)Mt  be  the  reault  of  climate,  for,  in  anheakhy  climates,  the  mortality  among 
ebildreii  is  always  greater,  in  proportion,  than  among  adults.    The  source  (» 


the  greater  proportional  mortality  of  the  middle  ages  must,  therefore,  be  sought 
for  in  the  kibiu  of  llie  people,  as  this  is  the  most  ^itf  '  '   '  '  ' 

mortality  to  a  population,  the  effects  of  climate  r *- 
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814  DSPABTlfSNT  OF  AQBIOULTUMM, . 

9.  MEMPHIS  IMPROVEMENTS,  BUSINESS,  ^. 

[We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  gratifying  eridenoe  of  the  pl%iMMi  of 
pUs.— Ed.  j 

The  course  of  Memphis  is  still  onward;  her  business  of  all  kinds,  trade,  coa^ 
merce  and  population  steadily  increasing;  new  houses,  as  well  for  business  89 
family  reeiaences,  are  bein^  erected  in  various  quarters ;  and,  everything,  in 
short,  manifests  unmistakeable  evidences  of  a  thriving  and  growing  community. 

There  is  now  little  doubt  that  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  will  8<^n 
be  put  under  contract,  and  comf>leted  in  some  two  or  three  years — ^for  it  can  jnal 
as  well  be  done  in  thiA  time,  as  in  twenty  or  thirty  years.  This  will  add  great- 
ly to  our  trade;  and  add  in  an  equal  ratio  to  the  prosperity  of  every  interest,  88 
well  as  to  the  population  of  our  city.  The  right  spirit  is  also  beginning  to 
manifest  itself  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  roads  connecting 
Memphis  with  the  interior,  as  well  as  in  the  erection  of  manufacturing  -estab- 
lishments of  various  kinds,  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  our  neift. 

We  have  been  highly  gratified  at  another  fact  intimately  connected  not  only 
wiUi  the  interests  of  Memphis,  but  of  the  surrounding  country,  also  :  we  aUudt 
to  the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  trading  boats  lying  at  our  landings  in  the 
last  year  or  two  compared  with  former  penods.  Tnis  proves  either  that  our 
planters  and  farmers  are  producing  themselves  those  necessary  articles  for  which 
they  have  heretofore  been  dependent  upon  the  industry  aud  thrift  of  other  States, ' 
or  that  the  business  of  selling  these  articles  has  become  more  regular  and  Inti- 
mate by  being  transferred  to  established  houses  both  on  and  under  the  biu£ 

Whilst  most  of  the  heavy,  or  auction,  grocery  and  produce  business  is  done 
upon  Front  Row,  Main  street  bids  fair,  and  that  before  long,  to  be  the  great  dry 
and  fancy  goods  street  of  the  city;  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  handsomest,  and 
dryest,  ana  least  dusty,  and  less  blocked  up  with  persons,  packages,  boxes  and 
barrels,  and  less  bustling  aud  noisy  than  Front  street;  and,  of  course,  the  very 
street  where  the  ladies  **  most  will  congregate,"  promenade,  and  do  their  shop- 
ping. Indeed,  there  is  much  of  this  business,  wholesale  and  retail*  now  done 
upon  this  street,  by  houses  of  well  established  reputation;  as  well  as  much  pro- 
duce, grocery  and  commission  business. 

The  finest  block  of  business  houses  upon  Main  street  is  that  occupied  br 
Messrs.  S  <&  A  Fowlkes  <&  Co.,  J.  Banks  i  Co.,  J.  H.  Stephenson  A  Co.,  and  /. 
A.  Fransioli  &  Co.  These  are  opposite  the  United  States  hotel;  and  the  best 
fitted  up  and  arranged,  with  reference  to  comfort,  convenience  and  safety,  are, 
those  occupied  by  the  Messrs.  Fowlkes — indeed,  we  have  not  seen  them  sur-' 
passed  aiywkere  in  these  respects.  Their  produce,  sprocery  and  commission  de- 
partment is  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Main  and  Adams  streets,  and  adjoining 
it  is  their  dry  goods  store.  These  are  kept  warm  in  cold  weather  by  furnaces 
and  flues,  conveying  the  requisite  amount  of  heat  to  every  part  of  the  DuUdings. 
In  the  cellar  is  a  capacious  cistern  in  which  is  placed  a  forcing  pump  for  raising 
the  water  to  a  reservoir  at  the  top  of  the  house,  from  which  water  is  conducted  to 
every  room  in  both  houses  by  means  of  pipes.  Attached  to  the  forcing  pump  is^ 
one  hundred  feet  of  hose,  by  which  fire  can  be  promptly  extinguished  witnoot 
the  aid  of  fire  engines.  These  houses  are  well  filled  witn  all  the  articles  proper 
to  each,  and  are  auing  a  very  extensive  and  profitable  business.  They  have  also 
contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  fire  proof  warehouse  for  the  storing  of  cotton, 
Ac,  in  the  rear  of  the  block  spoken  of.  This  will  be  1>8  long,  by  587)^  feet 
broad.  ' 

ID*  The  cellars  are  dus  fur  two  other  buildings  of  similar  height  and  dimen- 
sions, which  will  make  th»  blcvck  complete,  and  its  whole  lengUi  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  feet.    These  will  be  erected  by  H.  B.  Joiner  and  Charles  Jones. 


DEPARTUNT  OF  AGRICDITUKE. 

1.  CULTURE  OF  COTTON  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 
It  is  important  that  our  planters  keep  steadily  before  them  what  the  British 
fOTerument  is  doing,  or  is  likely  to  do,  in  its  vast  India  possessions,  in  regard 
to  the  eultivation  of  cotton.    In  this  view,  we  have  heretofore,  and  shall  firom 


DEPARTKENT  or  ACKICOLTVKE. 


time  tn  time  herci/ter,  cull  from  tlie  pspsn,  in  that  quarter,  vlinlcTer  toui^hcs 
the  general  subjecL 

Wg  di«cuai<ed.  at  con ki durable  length,  last  veelc.  the  all-importBut  qaestion  of 
a  comnii^aioa  to  India,  to  investigate  lliuruughly  the  real  nature  of  the  imp^di- 
neats  that  [trevaut  ihu  eileniiion  of  cultoo  cultivation  in  the  prc«ideucioa  most 
brorabls  In  its  ipovlb.  Hr.  Bright  has  already  preneiiled  to  the  lloute  of  Cum- 
mnos,  a  petition  tmai  ILh  Maochesler  Chamber  of  Commerce,  embodyinz  iU 
view*  on  thin  subjt-ct,  and  prayiug  for  a  full  lud  impartial  iuqniij  through  the 
medium  of  a  goTemment  cniumitwiDD.  The  honorable  member  for  HanvhesUr 
hu,  also,  given  notice  uf  his  intention  to  move  for  the  appoiiiUncnt  of  such  a 
aoiniuisjiMi:  and  we  are  gkd  to  see  that  notive  cxertioua  are  in  prosrcai  to 
atrouethen  hta  bands,  by  an  effective  reprewntation  of  the  opiuions  of  Ibe  mer- 
esntilo  classed  of  Mnnchi-ster,  on  this  important  subjtict.  A  petition  cow  lies  in 
the  Exchange,  which  hns  already  recuived  the  signaturea  u(  upward  of  two 
liDndred  of  tlie  principal  merchants  and  mauufauturem  uf  this  district.  The 
following  IB  the  petition  : 

Tke  petition  nf  the  undersigned,  merchants,  mnnufacturant  and  other  iuhahilanta 

of  aancbvater  and  Snlford,  and  their  vidnitiea, 

Showvtb — That,  for  the  laat  four  yeBra,  the  cotton  manuf«ture  of  this  coontry, 
which,  in  a  healthy  stale,  supplies  nearly  one- half  of  the  whole  value  of  British 
cxporta,  has  b«cn  subjected  lo  must  injurioas  disturbances  through  an  inadequata 
•apply  of  the  raw  materiul,  for  which,  from  its  nature,  this  country  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  imports  from  warmer  climates. 

Thai  it  w  of  vital  conieqiieuce  to  every  interest  in  this  hin^om,  that  a  trada, 
in  which  so  vast  an  amount  of  fixed  capital  is  embarked,  winch  distributes  such 
immenKC  aums,  weekly,  aniong  n  population  dependent  on  them,  and  which  in- 
fluences the  well-being  of  every  consumer  in  the  State,  in  proportion  as  it  is  in 
k  prosperous  or  a  depressed  condition,  should  be  as  little  aa  posBible  liable  to 
peniicious  fluctuations  from  a  deficient  supply  of  its  first  requisite. 

That,  to  engender  steadiness  uf  supply,  it  has  become  uf  absolute  necessity, 
thit  the  sources  whence  cotton  may  Ui  abtaincd,  should  be  immediately  multf- 
^ied. 

Tltft.  in  looking  to  the  countries  capable  of  producing  cotton,  your  petilion- 
<n  first  fix  their  attention  upon  India.  becniisR  ihe  plant  i^i  there  indigenow, 
nd  the  cultivation  of  it  has  been  pureurd  for  (■eiiiiiri,-i.  Tliev  •ve,  however, 
'irithnigret.  that  while  the  Hie  uf  cotton  maiLiii'.L.tiii-.s  liu-  iiR'iv.i-ni  wirli  no  al- 

•MMl  incredible  rapidity,  in  countries  whicii  o:,i t  |'^»^l^','  ili'-  i:iv  mnierial, 

Ikdik.  which  baa  «u  lung  poisesned  the  raw  iii:i:,-i  i.il  m,!  :<  |'<<|><j|jiii{>ti  iidequHfc 
Id  the  prodoctiou  of  any  quantity,  has  not,  tVuni  iIh'  iiil'-rniniy  nnd  nnut  uf 
ihiproveuieiit  of  the  quality  uf  her  cotton,  pur lici paled  wiiii  oilier  aud  younger 
«»UDUi«  in  the  supply  of  it. 

That  your  petiliouets  believe  that  theBupincneas  of  India,  in  the  improvement 
af  her  cotton,  has  nut  ariseu  from  the  unfiloii-H  eilber  of  ihe  soil  or  climate. 
The  gowminent  of  India,  at  great  eost  and  with  miieh  apparent  eamolnesa, 
kave  endeavored  tu  arouse  the  native  population  lo  asente  of  their  own  interest, 
la  this  revpe.^t;  but  l)ie  eiperiiuents  have  nininly.  if  not  entirely,  failed,  and  the 
Itopcs  of  relief  from  that  quarter,  ao  hopeful  by  nature,  are  becoming  faint,  nnd 
tte  benefits  which  a  more  enlarged  intercuune  with  this  country  would  cuufer 
^oo  India,  are  represwd. 

That  it  is  in  evidence  before  your  honomble  house,  that  large  portions  of 

'iBdiaarewellsuilfd  to  the  production  uf  coltou-^our  petition  - 

to  ha*e  it  ascertained,  by  m  '       !---■-.•-..  ..._  .  i 

ftwe  been  the  u "  '  ' 

<«r  b«r«ilfa>n,  ai       .    ^.__ 

'tb*  British  market!  and  as  such  an  inquiry  could  not  but  be' most  useful  ii 
ijiayiog  the  ecouumieol  condition  of  the  people  of  India,  and  in  providing  data 
Wheraby  your  hauorabte  house  may.  at  the  pruper  time,  be  better  enabled  tv  — 
(iderWIiDlhnr  llie  Higtem  hcretoforeapplied  to  Indi ' 
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ned.  by  means  of  i>n  ioquiry  that  may  leave  no  doubt,  what 
»  which  have  restrained  India  from  so  iinproTing  the  quality 
enable  her  U>  compete  with  Ihe  cutlous  of  other  countries  in 
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derelop  the  reaooroes  of  th«  country;. and  being  desiiouB  onlj  Ait  the 
should  be  made  manifest,  and  that  errors  in  government,  if  erron  ezi^,  sho 
be  corrected. 

Your  petitioners  humbly  pray,  that,  for  the  benefit  both  of  this  country  and  of 
India,  and  for  the  useful  guidance  of  the  legislature,  your  honorable  house  liaj 
address  her  Majesty  to  appoint,  forthwith,  a  royal  commission,  to  make  striejfc 
inquiry  within  tlic  presidencies  of  Bombay  and.  Madras  into  the  causes  which 
have  prevented  the  increase  of  the  cultivation  and  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  cotton  grown  within  them.  ^ 

The  capabilities  of  India,  for  the  growth  of  any  quantity  of  raw  oottoii.  aie 
unquestioned.  The  difficulties  that  impede  its  cultivation,  arise  from  the  caiuea 
that  spring  from  the  very  nature  of  the  government,  and  are  remediable  only  bj 
an  entire  chauge  in  its  financial  and  internal  policy.  These  causes  are  to  M 
found  chiefly  in  the  impoverishment  and  exhaustion  of  the  material  resources  of 
the  people — the  utter  absence  oH  all  encouragement,  on  the  part  of  the  govern* 
ment,  tu  any  improvement  in  the  means  of  communication — a  wasteful  and  in- 
jurious system  of  taxation,  that  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  industrial  enterprise, 
and  which  denies  everything  like  security  or  protection  to  the  capital,  as  well 
as  to  the  labor,  of  the  cultivator.  The  government  of  India  assumes  to  be  tho 
landlord  of  every  portion  of  the  soil,  and  derives  the  main  bulk  of  its  revenue 
from  a  direct  tax  on  the  produce  of  the  land.  Now,  if  this  were  a  fixed  amount, 
equitably  levied,  not  by  an  arbitrary  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, ot  a  right  to  determine  what  propoiition  of  the  whole  produce  would 
constitute  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  skill*  industry  and  capital  of  the 
cultivator,  but  on  a  fair  valuation  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  mere  use  of  the 
soil,  as  an  implement  of  production,  this  form  of  taxation  would  probably  be 
the  least  iujurious  in  which  it  could  fall  upon  the  tax-payer.  But  the  ^assess- 
ment of  the  Indian  land  tax  is  both  arbitrary  and  capricious.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
excessive  as  well  as  fluctuating ;  and  the  natural  consequence  is,  to  deprive  in- 
dustry of  all  stimulus  by  destroying  the  only  incentive  which  can  sustain  it^ 
the  certainty  of  reaping  the  fall  fruits  of  its  own  skill  and  perseverance.  Ezf 
perience  sufficiently  shows  us,  in  this  country,  how  powerful  the  tenaiitcy-at- 
will  system  has  been  in  checking  agricultural  improvements,  although  the  great 
majority  of  landed  proprietors  were  not  disposed  to  deal  harshly  or  unjustly 
with  enterprising  or  improving  occupiers.  1  he  mere  liability  to  have  the  fruits 
of  their  industry  torn  I'rom  them,  h.d<  operated  like  a  blight  on  the  energy  of 
our  farmers,  and  maintained  the  produce  of  the  soil  far  below  its  natural  capa- 
bilities. How,  then,  must  the  same  principle  have  worked  in  India,  where  the 
landlord  was  not  the  'squire  of  the  parish,  influenced  by  local  ties  and  associa- 
tions, but  the  government  of  a  hu^c  territory,  constantly  under  the  pressure  of 
financial  exigencies,  and  interested  in  raising  the  largest  revenue  in  the  most 
summary  way?  How  could  industry,  capital  or  cultivation,  increase  under  a 
system  where  the  amount  of  produce  was  invariably  made  the  criterion  for  de- 
termining the  tax-paying  capabilities  of  any  particular  district?  For  ^is,  un- 
questionably, has  been  the  practice  of  the  Indian  government  in  most  of  the 
collecto rates.  In  the  able  report  of  the  Bombay  commission,  made  three  yean 
ago,  the  evils  of  a  fluctuating  assessment  to  the  land  tax  are  very  clearly  shown. 
But  a  much  more  important  faet  is  also  substantiated  by  tho  same  document, 
vis. :  that  a  Jlred  assessment,  though  bearing  a  large  proportion  to  the  gross 
aoerage  produce,  than  a  fluctuating  one  formed  on  the  actual  estimates  of  each, 
year's  standing  crop,  is  much  more  favorable  to  cultivation  4nd  industry.  But 
the  facts  stated  in  this  report,  not  only  show  the  advantages  of  a  fixed,' over  a 
fluctuating  estimate,  but  prove,  most  conclusively,  that  &  low  Jixed  assessment 
tends  rapidly  to  increase  cultivation,  and  is  more  favorable  to  the  revenue  than 
a  high  one.  In  the  collectorate  of  Broach,  the  report  informs  us  that  the  fluctn- 
ating  was  changed  for  a  high  fixed  assessment;  while,  in  the  Shalopore  collector- 
ate,  a  similar  change  was  made  to  a  fair  or  low  fixed  assessment.  What  was 
the  result  of  this  experiment,  in  the  two  districts  only,  in  twelve  years,  with  a 
hif(h  but  fixed  as.sessment — from  l8:i4  to  lr<40l  In  the  district  of  Broach,  the 
total  land  under  cultivation  increased  only  from  5^3,0JJ  beegas/to  GIJ,000; 
while,  in  Shalopore,  with  a  hw  assessment,  the  quantity  of  cultivated  land  in- 
creased from  4  jD ,000  to  1,713,031)  beezas:  so  that,  not  only  was  the  revenue  ob- 
tained from  tho  low  assessment  mucli.  greater  than  it  would  have  been, with  a 
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high  one.  bat  the  cultivated  surface  ira4  iacrcnsod,  in  Uiia  coUecturatc,  aliov« 
4u6  per  cult. 

A  government  comraission,  denpatched  to  India,  cxprMsly  In  investigate  the 
4ip«TStiuN  of  the  land-tax  aseeBPDieut*  in  all  IliE  cutton  graiving  diiiCriclB,  nauld 
•u^l;  a  vnst  fund  of  facts  illustrative  of  tlie  deatruciive  rffecta  of  tlie  present 
loose  and  Hrbitniry  arBlem  of  laialioo.  Whetlier  India  can,  or,  can  iiul.  suC' 
-ceiwfallj  canipete  witJi  the  cation  growing  Staloa  of  America,  such  sn  inquiry 
would,  St  sn/  rsto,  conduce  most  tuaierially  to  her  proEpcrily,  bj  revealing  the 
real  inipedinteuU  with  which  our  p^btem  of  guveriunent  fetten  her  rewurces 
uid  hanuisi»  the  induiitry  af  her  people.  The  poaition  of  Lancatihire  is  every 
jear  becoming  more  critical ,  and  the ncceseity  mure  imperative fursumo  decisive 
attempt  to  ascertain  wbelher  or  not  our  posaeiUoUB  in  British  India  can  bdioade 
conducive  to  the  greater  vecurit;  f>{  our  Blaple  manufacture.  The  accounts, 
vbicb  everj  BDccessive  uteanier  now  briuga,  from  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic, 
with  Tt^ereuce  to  the  dcGcieocy  of  the  last  cotton  crop,  and  the  appareiitLj  uufa- 
Torable  aeaaon  for  the  planting  uf  the  new  one,  render  it  luore  thau  over  inipor- 
laM  that  some  deeiaivu  »tepa  should  be  Inken  to  render  uh  less  dependent  upon 
a  single  soil  aiid  cUmnte  lur  our  future  aupplies.  We  trust,  therefore,  thst  the 
cxemms  which  arc  now  ronking  will  induce  the  goveninieiit  to  accrde  to  the 
■notion  of  Ur.  Bright,  and  ibat  both  the  Maucbcster  Chamber  of  Cnnimcrce  and 
the  Commercial  Association  will  cordially  co-opcrale  to  bring  the  whole  weisht 
and  influence  of  the  lucrcnntilc  conimunltj  ul  Uaiicheslor  to  bear  upon  what 
we  cannot  otherwiw  deiugnale  thuii  as  a  gruat  nationot  necessity. — Maiichntn 

As  we  bave  repeatedly  explained,  the  traoi'port  of  cotton  from  the  fields  to 
the  port  ofahiuQient,  as  at  present  coiidacted,  ia  all  but  fatal  to  the  chsr^tcr  of 
lb«  ataple,  and  even  to  the  prufiUof  tlie  traders.  Until  some  subBtitute  is  found 
for  the  miHerable  butloi'k  droves,  which  now  supply  the  only  means  of  carriage, 
it  ia  quite  impossible  thst  a  fair  trial  can  be  glreu  to  the  cotton  producing  qual- 
ities of  India.  Vel,  at  this  point,  al^u,  the  personal  intervention  of  Jtnulish 
■gmtH  might  be  of  infinite  service,  for  their  reports  would  couvey  aulhcnlie  is- 
lormstion  as  to  facts,  and  when  these  facts  have  been  dulv  apprw^ialed.  wu  ai 

(•■titled  tomnticii---"''   — ■•=' ■>■-'  — -— ' "  '     ■      ' ■■- 

M  otkUisb  all  t 

MMtbcr,    At  present,  the  very  n: 

fortunate  disrepute  by  the  results  of  improvideni  speculation  and  scandalous 

miRuanagenicnt,    But  these  luiscartiages  should  serve  mlher  to  guide  than 

b)  drtMT,  and  with  WBJ'iiings  so  impressive,  and  so  fair  a  field  as  India  for  the 


icipate  will)  confidence  that  capital  would  be  no  longer  wanting 
I  ttie  requisite  communicatious  between  one  port  of  India  and 
present,  the  very  name  of  a  railroad  has  been  brought  into  un- 


1 

I 


Rviral  of  enlcrprtii«,  results  of  a  widely  difftrcnt  character  might  be  ^glr 

—    -'       ■'  "    ■         ■  'e  rtmembered  ll >•--■-.  _u    ,._.._ 

though  some  ai(        ^ 
Ihim.  miner  sources,  it  is  evident  to  all  who  have  conaidereil  the  subject,  that  ii 


expecteil.     Above  oil,  it  muH  be  rt'membered  that  our  choice  is  not  abiiolutelV 


free.    Cotton  we  mtut  have,  and  though  some  aid  may  be,  perbaps,  contribut 
urces,  it  is  evident  to  all  who  have  conxidered  the  subject,  Ih. 
n  be  found  any  penuonent  or  effectual  safeguard  against  such 


bara  been  repeatedly  expressed,  for  the  steadiness  of  our  cotton  supplies,  will 
PMCive  an  uniiieasiint  reriflcation  in  the  imports  of  the  ensuing  season.  Already 
kave  the  resulix  of  last  year's  deficiencies  become  sensible.  It  is  not  anticipated 
iliat  the  total  shipmi'nLHU)  England,  ^om  the  American  porta  duriuR  iho  prevent 
Mutn,  will  exceed  l.tHHI.OUU  bales.  They  have,  hitherto,  not  reached  SiiO.OUO; 
nd,  indeed,  the  iiitnl  ezporta  since  the  first  of  last  Scptciubcr.  have  been  fully 
m/HW  Uloa  below  those  of  1849.  and  iUKI.OUO  below  those  of  IM^.  Last  year 
lk«  sbipmenta  to  Gngland.  during  tile  fint  half  u(  tlio  mouth  of  April,  were 
H,WS  bales ;  this  year  the  return,  for  the  corresponding  period,  givos  an  cipori 
l-af  only  39/HlO — showing  a  decreaM>or  ncarly^wo-thirds.  Facta,  like  lhc«  read 
'-"^  Ml  imprveaive  lesson  upon  our  position  and  our  perils.  Cotton  is  scarcely 
a  tndiH|H!nssble  to  us  than  com  ;^  whereas,  while  in  one  cose  we  con  command 
-  —luuraes  of  the  entire  L-lube,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  demand  and  supply, 
oiharweare  virtually  dejicndeot  on  the  producoof  aKingle-Staleaud  tho 
.  QUI  uf  a  single  cliiualo.  The  collou  plant  ia  a^  liable  lo  injury  at  the 
ne,  and  a  bad  cmp  is  as  probable  an  event  as  a  bud  riuiage :  yet,  against  bu 
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»  ' 

disastrous  a  contingency,  in  spite  of  repcited  vtonings,  we  haTe  made  no 

provision  whatever. 

It  is  true  that  the  attention  of  the  manufacturing  districts  have  been  awakoied 
to  the  hazards  of  their  position,  and  directed  toward  the  real  source  of  seeuritj; 
but  though  all  parties  seem  prepared  to  co-operate  in  the  work,  there  has  been, 
as  yet,  nothing  effected  toward  the  production  of  a  tangible  result.  The  East 
India  Company  has  expended  vast  pains  and  coni^iderable  sums,  in  testing  die 
agricultural  capabilities  of  their  territory;  and  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com* 
nierce  has  memorialized  government  iu  furtherance  of  the  same  ends.  Itbas 
been  ascertained,  on  one  side,  that  India  can  unquestionably  produce  cotton  of 
admirable  quality,  in  abundance,  sufficient  for  all  the  demands  of  England; 
and  it  is  confessed,  on  the  other,  that  the  opening  of  such  a  source  of  supply 
would  be  extremely  acceptable.  To  complete  the  unanimity  of  purpose,  Um 
finances  of  India  are  iu  such  a  condition  that  any  measure  tending  to  inerease 
the  exports  and  revenue  of  the  country,  would  be  in  a  high  degree  opportune 
and  serviceable.  If,  therefore,  certain  proceedings  would  conduce,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  to  the  prosperity  of  India  and  the  security  of  Manchester,  and 
are,  besides,  notoriously  practicable,  why  is  the  result  not  achieved  without 
further  delay  ? 

The  first  necessity  of  a  cultivator,  is  food.  In  this  country,  as  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  any  agricultual  produce  can  find  a  market  and  secure  a  safe  return 
in  money ;  but  in  India,  the  cultivator  has  no  such  guarantee.  He  has  no  cer- 
tain market  within  reach,  nor  has  he  the  means  of  transmitting  his  produce, 
however  intrinsically  saleable  it  may  be,  to  markets  at  a  greater  distance.  Un- 
less, therefore,  his  crop  be  of  such  a  kind  aa  will  serve  in  the  last  resort  for  his 
own  consumption,  he  la  liable  to  the  extremities  of  want.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  he  plants  his  fields  with  cotton,  and  that,  bv  aid  of  a  favorable  6ea9[>D,  Ife 
raises  a  respectable  crop,  he  is,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  cotton  mar> 
kets  of  the  coast,  to  which  he  has  no  means  of  access.  In  other  countries,  suck 
conditions  of  cultivation  would  call  into  being  a  class  of  inland  merchanta, 
whose  trade  it  would  be  to  purchase  the  crops  ou  the  fields  of  their  growth,  and 
collect  them  for  transmission  to  the  exporters.  In  India,  no  such  class  of  agenta 
exist.  The  inland  trader  is  a  man  without  enterprise,  capital  or  knowledge, 
who  would  simply  avail  himself  of  such  circumstances  as  we  have  supposed,  to 
lie  in  wait  for  the  unfortunate  cultivator,  and  secure  his  cotton  at  a  oomipal 
price  when  he  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  But,  by  growing  edible  grains, 
the  ryot  escapes  such  straits  as  these.  In  the  worst  of  cases  he  can  pay  his 
modicum  of  rent  in  kind,  and  reserve  the  remainder  of  liis  crop  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence. By  such  means,  he  makes  himself  independent  of  merchants  or  mar^ 
kets — nor  can  it  be  any  matter  of  surprise  that  he  adopts  them.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that,  in  the  interior  of  the  Deecan,  where  the  best  cotton  lands  lie, 
cotton  is  not  grown  upon  one  field  iu  fifty  capable  of  producing  it— and  thus, 
BO  material  supplies  have  ever  found  their  way  to  England. 

The  remedy  tor  this  is  so  obvious  arid  simple,  that  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  In- 
dicated. What  is  primarily  required,  is  a  class  of  Indian  traders,  sufficiently 
intelligent  and  provided  with  sufficient  means  to  take  the  cotton  from  the  ryot, 
at  a  money  price,  which  will  renumerate  him  for  his  labor,  and  encourage  aim 
to  renew  the  experiment.  There  is  no  want  of  acutei^ess  in  the  native  cultiTa- 
tors.  The  capabilities  of  various  lands,  and  the  values  of  various  descriptions 
of  produce,  are  computed  and  known,  to  a  nicety,  and  the  preference  would  be 
invariably  given  to  the  more  remunerative  crops,  if  there  were  accessible  markets 
for  all.  At  present,  grain  of  the  coarsest  kind  is  grown,  not  beoause  the  land 
will  not  bear  cotton,  but  because  cotton  will  not  yield  food.  Whenever  such 
arrangements  caa  be  made,  that  cotton  becomes  readily  convertible  into  money, 
it  will  supercede  grain  to  any  extent  required.  As  for  the  land  lax,  it  will  be 
seen  how  correct  were  our  calculations  in  attributing  no  weight  at  all  to  this  al- 
leged burden  on  agriculture.  With  rent  and  dtres  of  all  kinds,  at  eighteen 
penre  an  acre,  no  man  can  well  complain  of  taxation. 

The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  thus  received  a  very  prombing, 
and  certainly  not  an  impracticable,  suggestion.  The  a«^ntj  of  English  mercan- 
tile houses  are  htationed  all  over  the  world — in  all  climates,  and  under  all  gov- 
emraeuts — from  Hong  Kong  to  Vera  Cruz — from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Why  should  not  such  an  element  of  commercial  success  be  introdnced 
into  India? — LMiidm  Timet , 
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The  foUoving  nrticli?  appean  ss  editorial  in  'Wilmer  aad  Smitli's  Europeaii 
Times  of  April  twentiali : 

"  The  \sw  of  supply  and  dL'iDand,  is  (Le  leterage  which  moves  Hip  commercial 
world.  When  an  mdispcosttble  article  of  consumption  bocomtH  acarco,  the  Vslue, 
■a  B  natiinJ  cunsequence,  rises  in  the  markct.JuHC  ns  it  !b11ii  in  value  Then  there  ia 
tmpereban dance.  Applying  tliia  uncontrorertible  fact  to  cotton.yau  would  Im- 
agine, lA  hear  certain  «apient  perEons  lallc,  that  the;  desired  a  biUof  indictment 
■gainat  the  whole  of  the  Eoutbem  nlanlere.  because  lliej  caiiucit  control  the  sea- 
sons, and  rumish  abundBnce  lit  the  raw  materia!  for  all  the  sprndW  in  the 
world.  These  eruiublerB  forget  that  the  grower  can  no  more  regulate  llio  price 
of  coHon,  than  he  can  niett'  out  the  suiiehipe  which  feeds,  or  the  frost  which 
kills,  the  plant.  The  snuLhemors  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  staple,  might 
justlj  retort  upon  the  tordii  of  cotton opolia,  in  the  languagt;  uf  the  niicienl  firil- 
OD  :  'If  Cnsar  ran  hide  the  euii  with  a  blanket,  and  put  liie  moon  iu  his  poiik- 
el.  w«'ll  paj  iribule  to  him  for  light.' 

"At  the  same  time,  when  the  equilibrium  of  prices  has  been  destrojed  bj  an 
uoloiiked  fur  casualty — when  excfusive  dependence  upon  a  particular  country, 
tor  an  es>-entia!  article  of  commerce,  is  found  lo  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
•ourso  of  napital  and  labor — it  becomes,  not  only  necisaary,  bnt  imperative,  lo 
look  elsewhere  for  a  supply,  fully  equal  to  the  rcquirementa  of  the  times,  so  as 
to  b«  provided  for  every  contingency  ;  and  in  thio  spirit  we  can  dilvem  nothing 
(o  censure,  bul,  on  the  contrary,  much  to  commend,  in  Ihe  pains  which  are  nmr 
taken  to  procure  a  supply  of  cotton  Irora  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  compen- 
sate for  (he  unquestionable  deficiency  of  the  American  crop. 

"  Much  has  beeu  said  and  written  slioul  the  capabilities  of  India,  lo  tend  us 
oa  much  coUon  as  we  require,  and,  to  a  curtain  degree  of  faith  in  the  capacity 
•f  that  country,  may  be  traced  the  anxiety  with  wnicb  the  public  has  wutchod 
the  (ormatiuD  of  Indian  railways,  and  the  eageruesB  with  which  tlie  prujjrcsa 
sod  comuipleiiou  have  been  rpgnrded.  The  East  India  Oumpany  has  partaken 
largely  of  this  feeling,  and  has  extended  a  helpioe  hand  to  two  cuoipaaies 
which  hate  taken  the  field,  and  for  which  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  in 
the  last  season.  One  of  llieee  companies  will  cut  a  line  from  Calcatla  lo  Delhi  ; 
the  other  a  line  from  Bombay  to  Kalliar,  in  the  direction  of  the  great  cotton 
field  of  Ohaitts.  Thesb  undertakings  lusybe  regarded  as  in  practical  opralion, 
tor  the  East  India  Company  has  guaranteed  a  dividend  on  (he  outlay,  which 
makes  their  cumpleliou  a  matter  of  certainty.  A  third  Hoc  from  Usdraa  to 
Arcot  is  also  projected  ;  but  whether  it  will  struggle  into  existence  is,  at  present, 
■otuewhat  quest lonable.  Nevertheless,  grave  doubts  exist,  whether  the  ocst  in- 
tnn«l  ooumuoication  in  llie  world  would  enable  India  to  grow  cotton  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  lo  aOect  the  price  in  Ihe  home  luarket.  At  pretest  India  gruws 
tittle  more  than  is  required  for  its  own  cimsumptiuD  and  the  export  Irade  to 
China ;  and  as  to  quality,  it  is  impossible,  under  any  circumstances,  that  the 
cotton  of  India  can  ever  cuutpelc  with  the  long  staple  of  America. 

"  Furl  Natal  is  al»o  mentiuiicd,  with  eueouragcment,  as  a  cotton  growing  dis- 
trict; but  the  smollnrwi  of  the  population,  and  the  fact  that  no  vessel  has  ever 
yetsailvd  from  D'Urbaii,  the  only  port  in  the  colony,  direct  to  England,  shows 
that  along  period  oiuat  elapse  ere  its  developments  can  produce  tangible  results. 

"  Ths  uiogt  feasible  scheme  of  the  many  which  has  been  broached,  is  one  put 
forward  by  the  owners  of  property  in  British  Quiana.  The  Wetst  India  Associa- 
tion, in  their  petilluus  Iu  parriameut,  as  well  as  in  their  memorial  to  the  coloni- 
al srcralaiy,  make  out  a  strong  case  on  behH,ir  of  the  West  Indies  generally,  and 
of  Dwnarara  more  especially.  The  labor  question  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
West  India  difficulues.  Every  plan  adopted  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
black  pupulaiian,  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  labor,  has  failed,  and  the  (ysociation 
•ak,  llimugli  llr.  F.  Sand,  Ihcir  chairman,  permission  to  engage  blickson  the 
covt  uf  Africa,  on  the  plan  which  Uie  UritirJi  factories  ou  the  river  llonuy 
adopt  wilh  the  natives  of  the  Kroo  coast — namely,  lo  hire  Ihcm,  say  for  five 
. !._..        .  .,  -  ■   rn.if  iheydi- -     "   "      '   = 


hich  ibey  can  return,  if  they  desire  ii 
HTvcuuoiry.  in  luv  eMimatlon  of  many  persons^  tliis  would  he  rijuMai^'ui.  yv 
AreDcwaluflht:  slavelrade;  bul  if  similar  arrangements  were  pemiitlrd  in  Ihe 
case  of  the  couliea,  aiid  in  Ihe  one  referred  to— thnt  of  ibe  Kroo  blsik'-j-we 
can  see  do  sulBcient  reason  why  precautions  might  not  Iu  taken  on  Ihe  Afncim 
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coast  as  well  as  at  Demarara,  to  protect  the  blacks  who  might  wiUinglj  enter 
into  then^engagtsmeDts,  from  the  possibilitj  of  wrong  or  injurj.  To  no  higfa^ 
practical  end  could  the  naval  force  which  excites  Mr.  Hatt's  antipathy  be  di- 
rected, and,  under  judicious  regulation,  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
laborers,  instead  of  being  detenorated,  would,  in  reality,  be  iroprovcd  and  dera- 
ted, by  the  boon  which  the  West  India  Association  soUcit  at  tne  hands  of  goT- 
emment  and  tlie  country.  If  the  experiment  were  tried  in  British  Guiana,  it 
might,  if  successful,  be  extended  to  the  West  India  islands. 

In  the  meantime,  the  southern  planters  of  America,  stimulated  by  the  prices 
which  now  prevail,  have  every  inducement  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
with,  if  possible,  increased  power  and  capital.  Probably  the  next  crop  may, 
in  its  amplitude,  compensate  for  the  shortness  of  the  last  one,  and  the  outcry 
which  now  exists  for  other  fields  tff  cultivation  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe, 
would,  in  the  event  of  such  a  result,  correspondingly  abate.  But  at  tlie  same 
time  they  will  read  the  signs  which  are  every  dajr  passing  around  them  yery 
imperfectly,  if  they  do  not  perceive  a  fixed  determination,  on  the  part  of  the 
merchants  and  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and  its  government,  to  rely 
less  exclusively  than  heretofore  on  the  cotton  of  the  United  States. 

ExperiofUia  doeel. 

2.  WEST  INDIA  MODE  OF  SUGAR  CULTURE. 

[The  following  essay  received,  several  years  ago,  the  prize  of  one  hundred 
guineas,  offered  by  Lord  Elgin,  then  governor  of  Jamaica,  for  the  beet .  practical 
treatise  upon  the  subject.  We  have  supposed  it  might  interest  our  planters  to 
know  what  systems  their  neighbors  have  been  adopting,  though  no  great  prac* 
tical  good  be  derived  from  the  information. — ^Ed.J 

Commence  by  subdividing  the  old  cane-fields,  or  such  parts  of  them  as  may 
be  suitable  to  receive  the  plow,  into  sections,  by  substantial  and  durable  fences, 
and  in  the  most  convenient  manner  to  save  fencing  and  promote  draining. 
Fences  may  be  growing  fences,  or  ditch  and  penguin.  As  ditches  may  be 
necessary  in  manv  parts,  in  carrying  out  the  principle  of  draining  and  retaining 
water  for  stock,  tney  will  be  found  beneficial,  and  may  be  plant^  on  the  top  m 
the  bank  with  any  of  the  growing  fences  found  on  experience  to  be  the  most 
substantial,  durable  and  least  expensive,  and  least  likely  to  harbor  rats. 

The  next  important  duty  is  to  drain  the  land  by  unuer-drains,  which  can  be 
dug  by  machinery,  the  tiles  necessary  for  draining  being  made  on  the  spot,  by 
machinery.  These  points  accomplished  are  the  most  expensive  outlay  at  the 
commencement,  but  will  be  attended  by  a  durable  benefit.  The  next  duty  is  to 
manure  the  land  as  high  as  you  possioly  can,  bj  penning  it  over  with  homed 
stock,  or  sheep,  or  stable,  or  cattle  pen  dung,  given  in  any  way  by  which  its 
virtues  are  saved  to  the  soil,  covering  the  pens  immediately  after  they  are  re- 
moved, with  a  coat  of  loam,  or  if  stiff  clayey  land,  with  lime  or  marl.  This 
done,  close-plow  the  land  with  a  common  single  "  Wilkie's"  plow,  seven  inches 
deep,  following  in  the  same  furrow  with  the  sub-soil,  going  to  sixteen  inches  in- 
to tne  sub-soil,  or  deeper,  if  possible.  Then  roll  and  harrow  the  land,  extracting 
the  weeds  and  grass,  and  open  it  into  cane  holes  with  a  deep  single  plow,  clean- 
ing out  the  holes  with  a  deep  double-breasted  plow.  Your  next  duty  is  to 
plant  them,  giving  the  canes  an  opportunity  of  growing  in  their  favorite  man- 
ner in  clusters,  or  stools,  and  not  in  single  file  along  the  row.  As  you  plant, 
cover  the  bank  and  cane-bed  with  cane-trash,  dry  grass,  or  any  other  suitidile 
covering,  with  a  view  to  keep  down  grass  and  weeds,  and  to  protect  the  soil 
from  that  exhalation,  wJiich,  in  tropical  climates,  is  so  rapid  and  so  detrimental 
to  land.  By  these  means  the  plant  canes  will  give  very  little  trouble  until  they 
are  fit  to  take  the  bank,  which  can  be  given  wiui  the  plow.  Cane  land,  so  man- 
aged, will  require  venr  little  labor  in  weedin?  or  hoeing^,  the  principal  part  of 
such  work  being  performed  with  suitable  light  plows,  drills,  narrows,  scarifi* 
cators  and  other  agricultural  implements  now  in  use  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  not  only  (»radicate  grass  and  weeds,  but  turn  up  the  soil  and  scatter  seeds 
and  manures  of  every  kind,  thereby  saving  a  world  of  labor. 

The  principal  part  of  the  plowing  and  other  field  work,  should  be  performed 
by  horses,  in  which  case  three  plowmen,  six  boys  and  eight  good  plow  hones. 
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line,  all  the  various  cmps  un  the  model  sugar  rann,  vith  tlie  aid  of  a  anmll  g. 
oecaainiially  to  plant,  iveod,  tra-sh,  heap  and  tnm  out  manure,  fenciLS,  Aa, 

While  on  the  subject  of  plowing,  it  may  be  is  veil  to  remark,  Uiat  aa  the 
I^v  is  now  coming  into  general  uqe  throughout  the  inland,  and  its  beneficial 
effvcts  freely  admitted  and  wierably  well  understood  ,all  that  remains  for  mc,  is 
U>  point  out  some  impraremeat.  Tjib  team  of  huraea  or  steers  ahould  be  brought 
■s  close  Ba  possible  u>  tlie  beam  of  the  plow,  and  exactly  in  the  center.  They 
should  then  walk  with  a  quick  step  without  stmiping. 

It  is  proved  beyond  a  doubL  by  the  British  Airmers,  that  the  work  is  bettec 
pprronued  and  with  greater  eane  to  the  stock,  when  the  Loraes  in  the  plow  bd 
>t  the  rate  of  three  milen  an  hour,  than  whtu  traveliu);  at  the  rale  of  one  mile 
in  the  uune  space  uf  time.  ltc|>eated  stoppages  and  going  slow,  are  fagging 
both  to  man  and  beaet,  and  detrimental  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work- 
Oxen  may  be  sii  trained,  as  to  perTorm  excellent  work  without  doggiog. 

They  ought  t»  be  stall-fed  during  the  pIuw  Ep.anon,  on  a  mixture  of  hay,  com 
and  grasK,  and  kept  exclusively  fur  the  plow.  The  same  rule  should  be  extend- 
ed to  the  plow  horses,  witli  the  addition  of  being  well  groomed  twice  a  day, 
When  the  plow  does  not  taku  the  ground,  or  is  otherwise  out  of  ordor,  the 
means  of  ri-palring  and  altering  it  should  be  on  the  estate. 


Should  be  plow-moldi'd  ereiy  year,  d 
or  lately  dutcovered  manures  may  be  applied,  such'  ax  are  found  by  experience 
l«  be  eoR)(enial  to  the  nntnn:  of  that  specific  soil  which  is  drawn  'by  analyais. 
Bt  analysing  the  soil  and  the  compost,  or  other  chemical  ui;inurc,  itiasoon  found 
wfiicb  description  of  manure  will  be  most  benefcial;  or  wall- digested  cattle 
IKn  or  stable  manure,  harrowed  into  the  bank  so  broken,  and  covered  over  with 
the  tmh  so  taken  off,  wlien  clearing  for  the  plow.  This  may  bo  done  by  a 
eoaple  uf  smart  boys  goiu^  before  the  plow,  rakiug  the  crnah  on  tho  bank  uwt 
eat  tiy  the  plow,  and  soon  in  rotation  to  the  end  ofthe  picci^;  or  a  raker  drawn 
by  one  horiw  may  be  iiivented  to  remove  the  traeh.  By  tliis  simple  process, 
CMia  may  be  kept  ratooniug  as  lunj;  as  you  like.  The  plow-molding,  with  the 
application  of  manure  in  the  bank,  may  be  done  at  an  early  stage,  that  is,  vben 
the  iprouta  make  their  appearituee. 

As  the  canes  are  covering  the  ground,  or  soon  Bflcr,  the  soil  may  be  again 
disturbed,  either  by  a  light  single  une-horae  plow,  or  by  a  scnriGcatur,  harrow- 
drill  or  horse-hoe,  or  such  of  them  as  the  sugar  fanner,  on  (.'xperience.  finds  m 
be  nuwt  beneficial.  By  cutting  the  roo^  fibers  of  the  canes  that  pn^  out  in 
collateral  directions,  fre«h  ones  immediately  replace  them,  and  lake  up  such 
BBurishmeiit  a«  they  can  find  in  the  uewl;  cut  bank  ;  a  reinforcement  of  suck- 
ers will  be  tlie  result,  while  fresh  stability  is  added  to  the  mother  cane.  It  is 
to  this  end  I  recommend  dun^  and  manures  annually  for  the  ratnons.  which,  if 
pn»erly  done,  places  them  pretty  nearly  on  an  equalitj  with  the  plant  canes, 
,  tad  ptaotera  of  experience  know  thdt  the  cheapest  sugar  is  that  produced  from 
nloons  noder  the  old  system,  and  it  will  be  doubly  so  under  mine.  When  you 
detcnnina  on  throwine  out  a  piece  of  rstoons,  I  recommend  a  rotation  oT  crops, 
aucb  atOuinca  com,  Indian  com  and  green  crops  of  the  moat  beneficial  descnp- 
tiona,  (br  benefiting  the  land  and  affoming  food  both  for  man  and  beast-  They 
nay  be  of  plantains,  cocoes,  cassadoea,  ochres,  peas  ind  beans;  yams,  ani-el 
potatoes,  pumjikins,  melons  and  tumips,  if  you  can  succeed  in  this  not  elliliate. 
Next  comus  artificiBl  grasHes.  to  be  planted  before  or  after  the  green  crops.  Al 
this  stain,  you  have  tlie  aample  estate  dividend  in  the  different  crops — canes, 
com,  fallow  and  green  crops,  and  a  part  in  artificial  gmases,  sufficient  to  mokc 
hay  for  the  stable,  cutting  grass  fur  the  pens,  and  nujlicieilt  feeding  for  your 
■lock.  By  thin  rotation  of  crops,  yun  improve  and  benefit  the  land  and  produce 
good  crops  at  a  very  niuderaie  expense,  and  with  one- fourth  uf  the  manual  lalHir 
necctaaiy  nndct  the  old  systum.  The  grc,it«st  attention  should  be  paid  to  insk- 
ingnianuT*  in  the  Add  und  ni  tl»i  "nrki—the  draiuings  of  the  slublee  and  cat- 
tlepcna  should  be  prcf>ervi'd.  and  caned  out  tu  the  field  where  most  n-quiml. 
The  compound  qiialiti(>s  of  llis  manure  are  very  powerful.  A  fuw  buys  and 
le  csrti  Would  materially  oai^iiit  in  carting  out  manure — briu^ing  feeding  for 
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the  pens  snd  stable,  and  carting  loam,  lime,  marl,  or  anj  otlier  ingredtcnt  deem- 
ed necessary  to  iraproTe  the  land.  After  the  first  two  years  necessary  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  this  work,  a  small  plant  wiU  be  sufficient^-say,  at  the  ntmosty 
from  20  to  25  acres  a  year,  which,  after  a  routine  of  crops,  ana  for  years  fed  on 
by  homed  stock,  horses,  sheep,  poultry  and  hogs — the  land  being  in  the  first 
instance  fenced,  drained  and  suo-soiled — should,  with  moderate  penning,  giTe 
splendid  returns  in  plants  and  ratoons. 

naAININQ  AND  SUB-SOILINO, 

Being  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  producing  large  crops  and  improTing  the  soil, 
I  may  as  well  give  an  idea  of  their  merits.  The  old  system  of  uraining  by  open 
trencnes,  was  detrimental  to  the  land  during  heavy  rams,  as  a  quantity  of  loose 
soil  and  manure  were  washed  away  into  the  pulleys  and  rivers.  The  land  not 
being  sub-soiled,  the  rain  could  not  penetrate  Tar  into  the  soil ;  the  land  became 
cak^  with  a  few  days  of  hot  sun,  which  proved  detrimental  to  vegetation. 
When  any  quantity  of  moisture  was  retained  on  the  surface,  or  in  iae  npp^ 
strata,  it  neated  and  scalded  the  canes,  while  in  the  fall  of  the  year  or  wmtiy 
months,  it  chilled  them — in  either  case,  checking  veectation  and  producing 
booty  and  woody  joints,  and  thereby  poor  returns.  The  land  being  under- 
drained  and  sub-soiled  16  to  18  inches  deep,  the  moisture  soaks  down  through 
the  soil  into  the  sub- soil,  from  whence  it  escapes  by  the  under  drains,  leaving 
its  chemical  benefits  in  the  soil  while  passing  through  it. 

By  this  means,  in  a  dry  season,  the  canes  or  other  crops  receive  sufficient  cool- 
ness and  moisture  by  evaporation  from  the  sub-soil,  which  for  the  most  part 
being  stiff  and  clayey,  continues  cool  and  moist.  It  is  a  well-known  chemical 
fact,  that  all  the  essential  airs  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  benefit  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world,  are  contained  in  the  clouds  and  reach  the  earth  in 
wind  and  rain.  Rain  water  being  highly  chareed  with  them,  is  deposited  in  the 
soil,  ^ivine  a  lively  impulse  to  vegetation,  and  aiding  the  manures  and  natural 
stability  of  the  soil — ^that  is,  when  the  land  is  under-drained  and  sub-soiled. 

The  drains  are  to  be  cut  30  inches  deep,  then  lay  a  course  of  tiles  on  the  bot- 
tom ;  after  which,  lay  12  inches  of  broken  stones,  to  be  covered  on  the  top  with 
aods,  flat  stones,  slate  tiles  or  boards,  to  prevent  the  loose  soil  from  getting 
amongst  the  stones  and  injuring  the  drain.  The  tiles  prevent  the  stones  from 
sinking  into  the  clay,  by  wnich  means  the  drains  will  be  of  long  duration. 

The  sub-soil  plow  must  enter  16  inches  deep,  leaving  two  inches  on  the  top 
of  the  drains,  clear  of  the  plow.    The  land'must  be  sub-soiled  across  the  drains. 

XANUaiNQ,  ETC. 

A  flock  of  sheep,  consisting  of  from  200  to  300  head,  and  as  many  working 
steers,  horses  and  mules,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  trial  sugar  farm, 
with  the  asHiMtunco  of  some  breeding  stock  necessary,  to  supply  it,  and  constant- 
ly fed  on  the  sections  of  the  cane  fields  thrown  o\it  to  rest,  and  producing 
artificial  grasses  and  jB^reen  crops,  would  be  sufiicient  to  make  250  hogsheads. 

Land  so  dressed,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  laws  of  agricultural  chemistry,  and 
receiving  an  annual  supply  of  manure,  either  simple  or  compound,  such  as  are 
found  by  analysiB  or  experience  to  agree-  best  with  the  description  of  the  soil, 
should  average  2)^  hogsheads  (West  India  hogsheads  average  18  cwt)  per  acre 
through  the  crop,  that  is,  from  plants  and  ratoons.  In  this  case,  a  fiela  of  100 
acres  :would  be  sufficient,  putting  in  an  annual  plant  of  25  acres  and  supplying 
the  ratoons  with  manure.  In  addition  to  the  necessary  number  of  plow  and 
cart  men,  very  few  field  laborers  would  be  required  to  plant,  clean  and  trash 
the  canos.  The  sugar  farm  should  raise  its  own  stock  thus  situated,  and  breed 
as  many  stock  and  horse-kind  as  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  his  farm  suc- 
cessfully. 

European  farm  laborers,  if  properly  managed,  are  fully  competent  to  perform 
a  largi»  proportion  of  the  work  necessary  on  this  sugar  farm, 

BOUEBON  ANO  COLOaED  CANES. 

The  saving  of  labor  being  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  permit  me  to  remark' 
that  the  Bourbon  cane,  so  much  admired  for  its  superior  yielding,  is  a  very  ex- 
penaive  cane,  giving  great  trouble,  and  before  it  comes  to  maturity,  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  labor. 
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It  18  n  dclitalc  cudb  aoil  verr  Blow  in  its  ffPOTth,  requiring  miinj .p_ 

before  it  covers  tlie  grnuiiil,  aud  seldom  talced  a  start  until  the  TaII  of  the  jear. 
It  (ui^ishes  B  acantj  supply  uf  iliy  IcaTes  to  cover  iJia  land  and  kwp  it  cool. 
It  gives  ■  smaller  proportion  uf  tops  M  snpply  the  cattle  pens  with  feeding  M)d 
to  make  manure,  and  it  Kuffera  mure  from  irespitsa.  It  gives  a  smolltir  propor- 
Uun  of  fuel  compiired  to  the  other  canes,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  it  is 
not.  in  these  bad  limes,  so  good  a  poor  man's  cane  as  tho  Moiitblano  and  blue 
cinej  and  btack  tran'>pan!nt  canes.  From  the  prejndices  that  formerly  existed 
againit  the  colored  cities,  they  have  been  planted  on  light  sandy  soils  and  in 
galls,  in  vhich  Ibu  Bourbon  cane  conld  not.  lung  eziaL  But  if'^tbew  inferior 
canea  Tare  planted  in  your  best  lands,  well  manurEd,  I  am  convinced  they 
wuulil,  on  an  Bfemgn  of  five  or  seven  jeaiv.  pay  better  iban  the  Bonrbon  caoe, 
wid  woQld,  in  this  aiyeo  periud,  in  plants  and  raloonn,  make  as  much  sugar  at 
nearly  oae-half  of  ihe  expense.    For  example,  they  grow  rapidly  and  cover  the 

Cuiid  quickly,  they  throw  agrcat  quanliiy  of  dry  tra^h  on  LDe  ground,  and 
e  a  large  bn»^liy  liu>  that  affords  ample  shade  for  the  ruou. 
Compnrstively  itpeaking,  lh*v  require  very  Utile  weeding  and  tinsbing;  they 

Jive  Bwpic  proiFcUon  to  the  land,  by  a  deop  cover  of  Iraah ;  they  miner  losa 
■OB  the  iroBpaaa  of  stock,  hogs  and  rats,  and  the  people  do  not  eat  them  an  they 
do  the  Bourbon  eotie.  They  give  a  great  quantity  of  feeding  for  stock  uiid  sap- 
ply  for  the  cat  lie- {lenri,  Bodalnrger  quanliiy  of  trash  frum  the  mill  than  is  ncces- 
ssry  for  fiii'l  to  iimuurHcture  the  sugar.  Tbc  overplus  is  a  valuable  ingredient 
for  inakiiif;  manure,  wbich  may  be  fermented  in  catlle>pens,  ur  in  pita  where  it 
may  receive  dundar.  The  draininga  of  the  stable  anioattle-pcns,  the  refuBe  of 
skiinmiiigB.  t1ii<  Ws'ihines  of  ^in1c^us.  and  all  the  sweepings  and  clesiiings  aboat 
the  works  may  be  added,  and  ashes,  Ac. 

Tho  white  ur  Moulblanc  cane,  comee  next  in  quality  to  tlie  Bourbon,  and  may 
be  successfully  planti'd  in  the  ii^me  pieee.  say  every  nitemntc  row  or  two  of 
""     '  '  •  -■  ■•  Qy  tbi*  mixture,  the  cictra.  trash  from  the  lat- 
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ioto  each  cap  of  coffee.  H.  Chessat  reports  that  sugar,  whc^n  ascMd  as  the  exdu- 
siye,  or  principal  article  of  diet,  produces  quite  opposite  effects  in  persons,  ac- 
cording  to  the  difference  in  their  systems;  for,  wuile  it  fattens  some,  it  creates 
bile,  Which  induces  a  diarrhea,  and  a  wasting  of  the  solids,  in  other  persons. 
The  celebrated  Bolivar  had,  by  fatigue  and  privations,  so  injured  the  tone  of  his 
stomach,  that  he  was  unable,  at  times,  to  take  any  other  fooa  than  sugar,  which, 
in  his  case,  was  easy  of  digestion.  His  personal  friends  assure  us,  that,  in  some 
of  his  last  campaigns,  he  lived,  for  weeks  together,  upon  sugar  alone,  aa  a  soUd, 
with  pure  water  as  a  liquid;  but,  probably,  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  thousand,  this  diet  would  soon  have  brought  .the  person  adoptinff 
it  to  his  grave;  for,  on  those  whose  digestion  is  feeble,  a  large,  or  exclusive,  al- 
lowance of  sugar  adds  to  their  grievance,  because  the  excess  of  nutriment,  not 
being  generally  absorbed  by  their  weakened  system,  becomes  converted  to  bile, 
and  causes  great  debility  and  wasting  of  the  'body.  In  seventeen  experiments, 
made  on  dogs,  M.  Chessat  observed,  that,  when  tne  sugar  diet  fattened  them, 
there  was  a  general  tendency  to  constipation  meanwhile;  and,  on  the  comrary, 
when  it  produced  an  excess  of  bile  in  other  dogs,  their  bowels  were  relaxed. 
Why  English  children  suffer,  in  their  digestion,  after  eating  largely  of  sugar- 
plums, comfits,  <fec.,  is  chiefly  owing,  however,  to  those  delicacies  being  composed 
of  the  refuse  of  starch  works,  mixed  with  plaster  of  Paris,  pipe  clay  and  chalk, 
and  having,  indeed,  as  little  su^ar  as  will  suffice  to  give  tliem  a  palatable  sweet- 
ness; and  they  are  often  colored  with  gamboge;  ana,  sometimes,  with  red  lead, 
verdigris,  and  other  mineral  poisons. 

Everywhere,  the  beasts  of  tne  field,  the  reptiles,  the  fish  and  insects,  are  found 
to  have  a  great  liking  for  sugar  and^ioney.  Mr.  Martin  says  he  has  tamed  the 
most  savage  and  vicious  horses  with  sugar,  and  has  seen  tlie  most  ferocious  ani- 
mals domesticated  by  being  partly  fed  upon  it.  The  tamers  of  lions  and  tigers 
owe  their  power  over  them  chieny  to  a  judicious  use  of  sugar,  and  other  sorts 
of  sweets,  and,  also,  of  lavender  water,  and  vifrious  other  perfumes,  of  which 
feline  animals  are  remarkably  fond.  In  the  sugar  season,  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  horses,  mules  and  cattle,  soon  acquire  a  plumpness  and  -strength  b^r  partak- 
ing of  the  leaving  of  the  sugar  canes,  after  tlie  manufacturer  has  done  with  them. 
In  Cochin-China,  the  elephants,  buffaloes  and  horses,  are  all  fattened  with  sugar. 
We  learn,  from  the  **  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Edw,  Dartwright  "  (lt'43),  that  this  inge- 
nious man  used  to  fatten  sheep  on  sugar.  To  birds,  this  diet  proved  so  nouri^- 
ing,  that  the  suppliers  of  the  European  poultry  markets  find  that  su^r,  alopg  with 
hemp  seed  and  boiled  wheat,  will  greatly  fatten  ruffs  and  reeves  in  the  space  of 
a  fortnight. 

5.  ROSES. 

The  rose,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  times,  has  been  held  as  the  queen  of 
flowers.  The  name,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is  from  the  Greek  rodon;  it  has  relation 
to  the  color,  red.  The  Greeks  took  their  impression  of  the  rose,  and  all  matters 
of  taste  ill  tlie  vegetable  kingdom,  from  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  other,  na- 
tions of  Asia.  Everjf where  it  is  tlie  type  of  b«^auty  and  love.  The  Greeks  had 
more  taste  than  imagination,  and  Uiey  found,  in  their  beautiful  fables  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  Oriental  fancy.  They  have  this  tradition.  The  god  of  Love 
made  a  present  to  Harpocrate.s,  the  god  of  Silence,  of  a  beautiful  rote,  the  first 
that  had  been  known,  to  cngagt;  him  not  to  discover  any  of  the  secrets  of  his 
mother,  Venus;  and  hence  it  has  become  a  custom  to  have  a  rose  placed  iji  their 
rooms  of  mirth  and  entertainment,  that,  under  the  assurance  thereof,  thev  might 
lay  aside  all  restraint,  and  speak  what  they  pleased.  Thus  did  the  roselbecome 
a  symbol  of  silence,  and  sub  iota,  under  the  ro^e,  denote  Jis  much  as  to  be  out  of 
danger  of  any  disclosure. 

In  India,  and  other  portions  of  the  East,  the  rose  was  commingled  with  sen- 
timent and  song.  Its  beauty  and  its  perfume  made  it,  in  their  imaginations,  a 
match  for  the  sweetest  of  nature's  music,  and  hence  the  nightingale  wa«*  niarrie<l 
to  the  rose. 

Flowers  arc  delightful  to  all.  The  ta«steful  Athenians,  who  had  a  market  i^iT 
the  sale  of  them,  were  obliged  to  pass  sumptuary  laws  to  restrjiin  the  extrava- 
gance of  purchasers. 

Such  was  the  passion  over  every  mind  in  the  East  for  flowers,  that  from  them 
has  been  made  a  universal  language  of  friend.ship,  affection  and  love.  It  is  one 
of  no  difficult  acquirement,  and  fragments  have  been  diffused  far  and  wide. 
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6.  HOUSES  FOR  NEGROES. 
One  of  the  most  pmliflc  nQuraea  of  disease  among  negroea,  is  tlic  condition 
of  their  bouses  Biid  theiuannLT  iu  vhich  tlief  live.  Snisll,  low,  tight  and  fjltby. 
tb«ir  houses  can  in  but  Ltbaratorii?9  of  disease;  'vhilst  on  eTeiy  Hide  gto'W 
rancurous  wetds  and  gntu,  inU-i^pcrKed  ^ith  fruit  tieeti,  little  patches  of  ve^ 
lAbles  and  fonl-huuses  effectu.illj  aliading  the  ground,  and  prerenting  tbtt  free 
circulation  of  air  to  esHcutiol  to  the  enjoyment  of  health  in  a  ijQBner.  Your 
correspondent  has  frcquiintly  detected  the  presence  of 
Ibtkc  numbers  in  negroes  iuliabitiug  houses  thus  ci 

orteii.  indeed,  thot  he  almost  regarded  their  exislcix^D  «  •>  iuii.>.ie>  ut  tuuir.D. 
Nothing  con  be  ao  dcteriu rating  to  the  blood,  and  consequently  to  the  socrotiong, 
aa  bad  air.  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  aasurtion,  your  ruadere  need 
bat  to  refer  to  the  "  Rtpurts  of  the  Board  of  Health,"  in  the  nearest  close-built 
and  ilt-Tcntilaled  cities  and  towns,  Hud  to  the  "  sick  lials  "  of  hoMiitals,  jails 
and  ships.  That  fatal  form  of  febrile  disease,  denominated  "  ship  fever," 
^i L    ,_ ..   mojtfied^  das  occurred    repeatedly  in  negro  honsBS. 


>nditloned  nnd situated; 


constructed. 


though,  to  some  extent,  modtfied,  has  occarred  repeatcdlT  in  negro 
Hot  to  contend  for,  in  all  probability,  an  admitted  point,  then,  it  may 
eluded  that  it  ia  important  lliat  planters  should  adopt  Rome  system 
nndcr  Iha  operation  of  which  iJicir  negro  houses  shall  be  pfoperlr  consti 
their  quarters  adequatet;  ventilated  and  dried,  and  the  manner  of  liTing 
their  negroes  regulated- 
It  is  a  common  custom  with  negroes  to  return  in  tho  evening  from  the  field 
tired,  and  orr«n  in  a  perspiration,  and  lie  down  before  their  doors  upon  a  board 
or  bench,  and  sleep  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  while  the  dew  la  falling  and  the 
■tmo^pbere  becomei  cool  and  damp;  iiisii^idof  i-ii'nif:  into  Iheir  houses  and 
.  cither  ly  ins  down  in  bed  or  before  a  |,'>.'t>;1.-  il.  .  .. :  .  i.'  :'■.■•  \li.-dation  from  the 
■kin  would  be  mure  gradual,  and  tlini  ili  ,       i  upon  their  sudden 

"cooline"  would  ba  avoided.    Letplnn.  ,i   .imund  their  quar- 

ters, and  feel  the  hands  and  feet  of  mi,  ■         ■  ...         'i^-  Iheniwlves,  and 

thajwill  DO  lonRi-r  U.  m  doiil.r  a- t -  .   r..    ..,    li.     ;  ■■.■IjilU  and  feTers." 

Now,  it  is  not  till:  u..|)  i;i    I  . .:   ,       .'-jviiidi'iil  fii  iiik'rfi're  with  the  household 
■nd  domestic  Brr:>  !        i.:-  <if  negroes,  nor  to  destroy  their  gardens 

■nd  patches — in  :i!.  i    :.ll  very  proper — but  when  they  will  not 

have  "  an  ere  tn  ii.....  li.    .  n  i.j  ......  i;  i^  to  the  interest  of  their  owners  to  have 

an  eye  for  them. —  )-:.;  .i:.:i.  ^,..L..^L^s, 

7.  SOUTHERN  NEGBO  LIFE. 
In  this  age  of  canting  nbolitionism  and  pwudo  philanlbropy,  we  have  thought 
theJoUowing  sketch  from  tliu  pen  of  W.  CuUen  Bryant,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  worthy  of  presiTvaliou.  The  pictures,  as  far  as  they  go.  are 
painted  by  him  true  to  life,  and  are  only  what  vce  have  all  witnessed  a  thousand 
iJniits  over.  Apropos  too.  Ibis  Eubjecl  of  southern  negro  poetry  and  song  i*  a 
eurivus  one  and  deserving  of  study,  constituting  as  it  does  the  lii«ratura,  and 
indued,  the  very  ingenious  literature,  of  that  people.  Several  years  ago.  Judge 
Keek,  of  AUbama,  contributed  Iq  one  of  Ihe  souihern  magaiiiies  several  in- 
temting  pnpen  upon  Ihe  subject,  interspersed  with  not  a  few  specimens. 
Soma  day,  at  our  leisure,  we  shall  hunt  them  up. 


9  tobacco  facloiy.  the  night 


lid  carefully  separating  leaf  from  leaf;  others  were  assorttng  the  leaves  uucord- 
ing  to  the  quality,  and  other*  again  wt re  arranging  iho  leaves  in  Isyer?  and 
sprinklini;  each 'layer  wilh  the  eilraet  of  liquorice.  In  anulher  room  about 
eighty  iii^rovf,  boyalliey  arc  called,  froni  the  age  of  twelve  yuarii  up  l"  ""■" 


•■■ 
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hood,  who  receiTe.  the  leaves  thus  prepared,  rolled  them  into  long  eren  roUs, 
and  Uien  cat  them^iuto  plugs  of  about  four  inches  in  length,  which  were  after- 
wards passed  through  a  press,  and  thus  became  jesidy  for  market.  As  we  en- 
tered the  room  we  heard  a  murmur  of  psalmody  runniue  through  the  assembly, 
which  now  and  then  swelled  into  a  strain  of  very  tolerwle  music. 

*  Verso  sweetens  toil — * 

says  the  stanza  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  fond  of  quoting,  and  really  it  is  so 
good  that  I  will  transcribe  the  whole  of  it : 

'Verse  swoetens  toll,  howoTor  rude  the  sontid — 
All  at  hur  work  the  Tillage  maiden  nings, 
Nor,  while  fihe  tumt*  the  giddy  wheel  around. 
Resolves  the  sad  yiclssitudcs  of  things.' 

"  Verse,  it  seems,  can  sweeten  the  toil  of  slaves  iu  a  tobacco  factory. 

" '  We  encourage  their  singing  .as  much  as  we  can,'  said  the  brother  of.  the 
proprietor,  himstSf  a  diligent  masticator  of  the  weed,  who  attended  us,  and 
politely  explained  to  us  the  process  of  making  plug  tobacco ;  'we  encourage  it 
as  much  as  we  can,  for  the  boys  work  better  while  singing.  Sometimes  they  will 
sing  all  day  long  with  great  spirit;  at  other  times  you  will  not  hear  a  single 
note.  They  must  sing  wholly  of  their  own  accord,  it  is  of  no  use  to  bid  them 
to  do  it.' 

"  'What  is  remarkable,'  he  continued, '  their  tunes  are  all  psalm  tunes,  and 
the  words  are  from  hymn  books ;  their  taste  is  exclusively  for  sacred  music ; 
they  will  sing  nothing  else.  Almost  all  these  persons  are  church  members ;  we 
have  not  a  dozen  about  the  factory  who  are  not  so.  Most  of  them  are  of  the 
Baptist  persuasion ;  a  few  are  Methodists.' " 


A  CORN  SBVCXING. 

"But  you  must  hear  of  the  com  shuckinff.  The  one  at  which  I  was  present* 
was  given  on  purpose  that  I  might  witness  the  humours  of  the  Carolina  negroes. 
A  huge  lire  of  IgfU  wnod  was  made  near  the  corn-house.  Li^ht  wood  is  the 
wood  of  the  lon^-leaved  pine,  and  is  so  called,  not  because  it  is  light,  for  it  is 
almost  the  heaviest  wood  in  the  world,  but  because  it  gives  more  light  than 
other  fuel.  In  clearing  land,  the  pines  are  girdled  and  suffered  to  stand  ;  the 
outer  portion  of  the  wood  decays  and  falls  on,  the  inner  part,  which  is  saturated 
with  turpentine,  remains  upright  for  years,  and  constitutes  the  planter's  pro- 
vision of  fuel.  When  a  supply  is  wanted,  one  of  these  dead  trunks  is  felleu  by 
the  ax.  The  abundance  of  light  wood  is  one  of  (he  boasts  of  South  Carolina. 
Wlierever  you  are,  if  you  happen  to  be  chilly,  you  may  have  a  fire  extempore ; 
a  bit  of  light  wood  and  a  coal  give  you  a  bright  blaze  and  a  strong  heat  in  an 
instant.  The  negroes  make  fires  of  it  in  the  fields  where  they  work ;  and,  when 
the  mornings  ar»^  wet  and  chilly,  in  the  pens  where  they  are  milkini^  the  cows. 
At  a  plantation  where  I  passed  a  frosty  night,  I  saw  fires  in  a  umall  inclosure, 
and  was  told  by  the  lady  of  the  house  that  she  had  ordered  them  to  be  made  to 
warm  the  cattle. 

*'  The  light  wood  fire  was  made,  and  the  negroes  dropped  in  from  the  neigh- 
boring plantations,  singing  as  tliey  came.  The  driver  oi  the  plantation,  a  color- 
ed man,  brought  out  baskets  of  corn  in  the  husk,  and  pilea  it  in  a  heap;  and 
the  negroes  began  to  strip  the  husks  from  the  cars,  sinking  with  great  glee  as 
they  worked,  keeping  time  to  the  music,  and  now  and  then  throwing  in  a  joke 
and  an  extravagant  burnt  of  laughter.  I'he  songs  were  generally  of  a  comic 
character;  but  one  of  them  was  set  to  a  singularly  wild  and  plaintive  air,  which 
some  of  our  musicians  would  do  well  to  reduce  to  notation.  These  are  the 
words : 


*  Johnny  come  down  do.  hollow. 

Oh.  hollow  1 
Johnny  come  down  dt;  hollow. 

Oh,  huUowI 
Do  nigger-trader  got  ho. 

Oh,  hollow  I 
De  specalator  bought  me. 

Oh,  hollow  I 
I'm  told  for  iJlver  del  lam. 

Oh,  hollow  I 


Boys,  go  catch  the  poney. 

Oh,  hollow! 
Bring  him  round  de  corner. 

Oh,  hollow! 
I'm  going  away  to  Georgia. 

Oh,  hollow! 
Boys,  good-bye  for  eror. 

Oh,  hollow!' 
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"  Tbe  song  of  'Jiannj  goae  A^ar,'  was  slso  givea,  aad  anotlii^r,  callud  tba 
luullkey-HDni;,  prubablj  uf  Airicau  origin,  ld  wbich  the  principal  singer  persoD- 
Blcd  D  mankey,  with  alL  Eorts  of  odd  Hat^falat'onSi  and  the  utber  ucj{r>M:«  bore 
p&rt  in  the  chorus, '  Dbd,  dau,  who  is  the  dandy!'  One  of  ihe  ooiigs,  coinnioiiljl' 
sung  on  these  occasions,  reprinents  the  variouB  animala  of  iLe  Tood^  as  belong- 
■Dg  to  nuniG  profession  or  inide  for  cunniple : 


Tbect 


is  Ibe  lerrapio 


De  rsd-bjnl  dv 


a  yerj  capert  boatman  be  is. 

D«  >lllgiilor,  mrror. 
I  Jgtin.  John  Crow.' 


"The  alligator's  boclc  is  fnniiEhed  vith  a  toothed  ridge,  like  the  edge  of  a 
MV.  vbicb  explains  the  lust  line. 

"WTien  the  work  of  the  erening  was  over,  the  aegroes  mljourned  to  aspacioas 
kitdiea.  One  of  them  took  his  plaro  as  musiciaii,  whistling  and  beating  time 
with  two  sticks  upon  the  floor.  Several  of  the  men  came  forward  and  executed 
various  danees,  ca|>criug.  pmnoing  and  dnimmlng  with  heel  and  toe  opon  the 
floor  with  aslonishing  agility  aim  perserenuiEe,  though  all  of  them  had  per- 
formed their  daily  taajca  aad  had  worked  all  the  evening,  and  some  had  walked 
from  four  to  seven  miles  to  allatid  the  corn  shuckiug,  From  the  danera  a 
ttansitioD  was  mode  to  a  mock  military  parade,  a  sort  uf  bitrleeque  of  oor 
militia  trainings,  in  vhieb  tho  words  of  command  and  the  erolntions  were  ex- 
tremely ludicrous.  It  became  necessary  for  tlie  coiaioander  to  moke  a  speech, 
■nd  ooofessine  bis  iocanacity  far  public  speaking,  he  called  upon  a  huse  black 
nan  named  Toby,  to  address  the  company  in  hia  atcod.  Toby,  n  man  of  power- 
ful &ame,  six  feet  high,  his  face  omamunted  with  a  beard  of  faithionablo  cut, 
had' hitherto  stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  looking  upon  the  frolic  with  au  air 
of  Bupuriority.  He  coniieated,  came  (brward,  and  demanded  u  bit  of  paper  to 
hold  in  his  hand,  and  harrangiied  the  soldiery.  It  was  evident  that  Toby  had 
tisleued  to  stnmp  speechee  in  bis  day.  He  tipoke  of'  de  majority  of  Suns  Caro- 
lina,' '  de  inlerests  of  de  Stole." '  de  honor  of  ole  Barnwell  district."  and  these 
phrases  he  connwied  by  various  explelives  and  sounds,  of  wbich  we  could  moke 
nothing.  At  length  he  began  to  falter,  when  the  captain,  with  admirable  pre- 
sence uf  mind,  came  to  hU  relief,  and  interruutodaudcluKed  the  harrangue  with 
an  hurrah  from  the  company.  Toby  was  allowed  by  all  the  specCalora,  black 
and  white,  to  hart  mode  an  cxcclleut  speech:" 


DEPiRTMEST  OF  IHASUFAtTDRES. 

I.  CHARLESTON  COTTON  MILLS. 


uii  late  meeting  of  the  siuckhuldem  the  following  ofRcers  were  elected  for 
1850 :  James  Chajimaii  President.  .Director  :  J.  H,  Taylor.  J.  Welstiiaa,  J. 
ProvoM.  Henry  Cubia, 

Wc  passed  an  hour  voiy  pleasantly  on  Saturday  an^rnnon  In  an  examination 
of  tie  flourishing  mtabli^liment  in'the  upper  part  of  the  city,  known  as  (he 
alsam  cotton  mill.  Wo  have  watched  the  progrra«  of  this  enterpriite  with  great 
Interest,  because  we  regard  it  somewhat  in  the  light  of  an  expenmenl.  An  ex- 
Mriment  not  merely  to  ded-rmino  whether  cotton  could  be  profitably  converted 
into  cloth  In  our  city,  but  an  experiment  upon  the  indudtrial  habits  of  our  pen- 
pie.    It  has  often  been  nisertcd  of  southern  indunlry.  that  it  was  nut  persiment 

oreDduring;  that  our  climate  was  cuervatinffi  and  productive  -'  ' '■■'"   ■" 

dotsnce  sua  feebleness  ;  aud  that  if  cotlnn  mills  wen 
carried  on  by  soutJiem  operatives,  and  that  therefore 


ported  from  the   North.     AgE 
Koited  to   — - '-^   -■ 


urged  that  the 


lUld    I 


lUccesBfully  be  introduced 
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ADiiMi^  u».  For  ihese  and  other  reasons  we  have  watched  the  prognwa  of  Uiis 
eutorMiM  with  usual  interest ;  >and  as  those  who  haye  had  tne  raaaagemeal 
of  it  nave  struggled  on  a^nst  every  kind  of  difficulty,  with  undiminished  ar- 
dor luid  couliueiice,  we  have  given  them  our  wannest  sympathies  ;  knd  now, 
^heu  «^uc\HM2»  has  measurably  crowned  their  efforts,  we  heartily  congratulate 
th«iu  uud  the  conimunit}',  which  has  been,  and  wiU  be,  benefited  by  their  en- 
terprise and  ptfrs«^verance. 

ne  wertf  conducted  over  the  mill  by  the  intelligent  and  active  superinten- 
deut,  itilbert  Keed,  Esq ,  who  we  learn  has  been  instrumental  in  getting  the  ea- 
tabliKhmeut  into  its  present  admirable  working  condition,  and  who  has  brought 
the  whole  interior  of  this  busj^  hive  into  system  and  order.  While  the  mills  at 
the  North  are  running  short  time,  or  stopping  work  altogether,  we  are  pleased  to 
liNurn  that  the  Charleston  mill  is  driving  every  loom  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and 
that  il«i  prvnluct  per  loom  is  now  equal  to  the  best  mills  in  the  country. 

The  t^»ds  manufactured  at  this  mill  are  of  very  superior  quality,  having,  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months,  been  awarded  three  first  class  premiums ;  one 
from  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina  at  the  fair  at  Chester;  one 
(Kmu  the  fair  of  the  Franklin  Institute  at  Philadelphia,  and  one  from  the  iiur 
01'  the  South  Carolina  Institute  held  in  Charleston. 

This  mill  is  one  among  many  others  which  that  eminent  engineer,  Oen.  Chaa. 
T.  James,  has  erected  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  South  and  West.  We 
learu  with  much  satisfaction  that  his  highly  liberal  offer  to  subscribe  for  half 
the  stock  of  a  $^,000  cotton  mill,  will  msure  at  an  early  day  the  erection  of 
%  factory  in  our  city  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  which  will  compare  favorably  in 
a^le,  finish  and  product,  with  any  ever  built  in  this  country  or  Great  Britian. 
Tne  rvuiarkably  practical  genius  of  Gen.  James,  his  wide  experience  in  all  that 
coucerns  the  coUon  manufactui'e,  and  his  careful  study  of  all  the  queations  con- 
nected with  its  successful  introduction  into  the  Southern  States,  give  great  val- 
ue and  interest  to  the  conviction  he  has  expressed  and  so  strongly  Imcked,  in 
favor  of  the  adaptation  of  Charleston  for  the  prosecution  of  this  great  depart- 
lueat  of  iudustry  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  extent  to  which  he  desires  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  our  manufactures  is  most  gratifying  proof  of  his  perfect  faith 
iu'thoir  success,  and  may  be  considered  as  settling  tne  question  whether  their 
profitable  establisliment  is  within  our  power.— C7(a//e«<o7i  Mercury. 

2.  COTTON  FACTORIES  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  following  interesting  statistics  are  on  the  authoritjeof  the  Cincinnati 
Price  Current : 

We  shall  now  notice  the  several  cotton  factories  in  the  West,  as  far  as  we 
have  information  ;  and  we  believe,  that,  in  making  our  inquiries,  which  we  did 
by  writing  to  the  several  parties,  few  were  omitted  ;  and  as  the  facts  presented 
were  furnished  chiefly  by  the  proprietors  of  the  mills,  they  may  be  relied  upon 
Rtt  being  very  nearly  correct. 

In  Cincinnati,  Covington  and  Newport,  there  are  five  factories,  viz.:  Franklin 
luiil.  of  Uarkness,  Fosdick  &  Strader;  Pierce,  Gould  &  Co.;  J.  C.  Giesendorf; 
Covington  cotton  factory,  and  Newport  cotton  factory. 

The  Franklin  factory  has  10,000  spindles,  2:20  looms,  manufactures  42,000 
>\triU  of  brown  sheeting  weekly,  consumes  1,800  bales  of  cotton  per  year,  and 
oiupli'va  daily  250  hands  ;  steam  power. 

0\»u]d.  Pierce  A  Co.,  2,500  spindles,  and  32  looms,  produces  300,000  yards  of 
iiluTtiiii|;  pi'r  auuuni,  and  150,000  ponnd.s  cotton  yarn  ;  consumes  6C0  to  700 
U^K  .>  stj  ci4tou  yearly,  and  employs  daily  60  hands ;  steam  and  water-power. 

l^'MU.uijjhuettMy  Jk  Co.,  3,000  spindles,  inanufactur&s  13,500  yards  4-4  brown 
•^iv. .  Uii^a  HUil  ^m)  lbs.*  cotton  yarns  per  week  ;  consumes  900  bales  cotton  per  year; 
k;4i:\»^\  .  \lailv  75  hand.s  ;  steam  power. 

Ow^t^uotVottou  factory,  R.  Buchanan,  agent,  2,600  spindles,  makes  yam  on- 
\v    ^  s'>4  .tiuuvt  ^^\>  baloH  ot  cotton  per  annum ;  employs  about  90  hands  ;  steam 

^   ■.'   v(«^,.xiuU>if.  HHt  spindles,  produces  5,000  lbs.  yams,  wick  and  batting, 
y.  >^  >«  >     .v'U.^uutv'«  AOO  bales  of  cotton  yearly,  and  employs  30  hands  ;  wat^ 

^*!W  s\»x'  i-.'.Ulvi*  art*  all  in  operation,  and  in  addition  to  these,  Messrs.  0'- 
>^-^'<ov^^  «)<  sV  kulviiU  to  increase  their  number  from  3,000  to  6,000  ;  and  Mr. 
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Idilini;  to 


Coslulia  mnmifiipmring  company,  Caslslio.  Ohio,  1,700  spindles,  W  looniB, 
1,21)0  lu  1.4I)t)yariis  heavy  browu  sheetiiKja  made  per  d»y,  conBumes  3l2biile8  of 
cotron  annu^illy ;  emplnvs  35  to  *0  hwias. 

Springflrld  coltan  mill.  Springfield,  Ohio,  500  spiudlefi,  produops  OO.rOO  Iba. 
yariiH.  Darpi?t  varp  and  batting,  nod  coDsumcs  QUO  bales  of  cotton  anauallr ; 
employs  nlMiit  W  Landg- 

Hsysville,  Ey  ,  cutton  mill,  A.  H.  January  A  Co.,  ntns  3,700  iipin<l1e«,  pro- 
duces cotton  yarns  only,  connuniea  1 ,000  to  1 ,3(10  balet  of  Gallon  per  bquudi,  cdj- 
ploTB  M5to  1,00  hand^  ;  Bleam  power. 

Brookvtlle.  Ind..  J.  Woods,  runs  1,300  spindles,  produces  600  lbs.  yams  per 
veelc  emplors  30  handa  ;  vatcr  powi>r. 

StcubcuTille,  Ohio.  G.  E.  A  J.  W.  Warner,  mna  4,700  spindles,  produces  S,f>W 
jards  of  brown  sheetings  and  15,OO011)e.  yarn  perweek,  employs  ISO  to  2'IObBndi. 

Zancdville  cotlon  mill,  Zane>(ville,  Ohio.  1,744  spindles  ;  produces  333,500  lbs. 
y«rDs,    vnrps  and  butliag  per  annum,  consumes  950,000  lbs.  Mtton  ;  steam 

Uiamisburg,  Ohio,  M.  Cassady  A  Co.,  runa  500  Epindles,  produeea  2,150  lbs. 
jaxns,  batliDi.  Ac.,  per  wetik,  and  cunsumea  SUO  bales  of  cjttou  per  ytar  ;  em- 
plors  90  hands  ;  water  power. 

WeUsTJIle.  Ohio,  runs  3,000  spindles,  prodaces  yams  ;  cansuines  750  balen  of 
cotton  per  year. 

PiKsburg  Eagle  factory,  G.OOO  spindles,  produces  jama  only;  coasomesl.iJOO 
balen  of  cotton  per  annum. 

Allegbou;  factory,  1,500  spindles,  produces  yams,  and  consumes  GOO  bales  of 

Penn  milU  6,300  spindles,  produces  sheetings  ;  consumes   1,500  bnlee  of  cot- 
Star  milU,  4,000  spiodloi,  produces  sheetings ;  cnnsuniis  1 ,300  boles  of  cot- 

WTiecIinif  manufacturing  company,  2,000  spindles,  produces  shectinga  ;  con- 
-  imra  70U  bales  of  cottoo  per  annum. 


I 
I 


Brigiitun,  Pa.,  1,000  spindles,  produces  sheetings,  and 
cottoti  per  year. 
Caiinelton,  Ind. 


<  400  balw  of 

»ill  be  in   operation 


^•rdd  of  No.  14  brown  sheetings  per  ai  .     . 

There  are.  in  addition  to  the  above,  milla  at  Bon  Harbor,  Lexington  and  Par- 
is, Ey.,  Oolumbus  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  from  which  we  hare  no  Ktotenieut,  bat 
from  what  We  have  beeo  able  to  learn,  their  combined  capacity  is  about  12,000 
qtindles. 
■   It  is  seen  by  the  above  that  we  have  in  operation  in  this  Wi?=lcrn  vall^ 

fhfynine  (ApuoNif  spindles ;  and  the  additiond  to  be  made  to  factories  in  this 
"  '  "ricinily,  will,  in  another  year,  swell  the  number  lo  near  one  hundred 

The  consumption  of  cotton  is  near  33.0110  bales  per  annum,  which,  at  precent 
prices,  would  cost  about  )I.3(IO,l>no.i  There  if,,  in  addition,  cowiderabk-  cotton 
oonsuraed  in  the  manufacture  of  batting,  which  wo  have  not  included  in  our 


from 

fk 


The  products  of  the  mills  noUcad  are  all  disposed  of  in  the  West.    Those 


■.fitdrrable  qDaolitte*  of  I'itlsbnrg  vheetings  are  also  disposed  of  here  ;  and  si 
K'lhpre  ia  a  market  fur  Elastem  sheetings,  which  are  brought  from  Boston  a 
[Wld  as  chraji  ax  our  uwn  manufactures.    This,  however,  dues  no' 
and  Cincinnati  prices  are  generally  about  the  f 
tince  the  advance  in  cotton,  manufacturers  have  been  turning 


dncUat  sloM,  Mtle  iit,..- ,- ._.. ,  _  — ,__ 

about  three  centg  per  jard,  while  tliere  hM  liecn  only  one  cent  ptr  fftrd  nilTi 
m  the  ralne  of  sheetiuge.  This,  of  cound,  will  uoC  euntiauc,  a.s  coUon  luuat  taoa 
recede  to  ita  ordiuury  leTcI;  and  the  probability  is,  that,  next  ucasun,  Ihn  nv 
iDHterial  wlU  be  lower  than  before  tlie  recent  advancH  comiiiuiiced,  as  tlie  prc*- 
eat  high  prices  will  gtiiuulate  growers  to  lucreaae  the  productions  to  llic  ut- 

Iq  our  notice  we  maf  have  omitted  iDmc  niiU  in  thetectioD  of  Mncliyindtlil- 
ed  in  our  etslenient ;  nod  if  so,  we  shall  feel  obliged  if  some  of  our  friiaiib 
will  Bdvisc  u»  of  the  fact. 

3.  DOMESTIC  MANTTFACTUKES. 

We  hove  before  us  samples  of  lowcU  and  table  linon,  nianufnctaled  in  the 
Swcdi-h  colony, settled  at  Biahiip  Hill, Henry  con ntr,  Illinois.  They  are  really 
beantiful  and  valuable  articlen,  jnat  such  08,  «e  believe,  every  Lou^ekeepcf 
would  desire  to  pmne^s.  The  ladies  should  inspect  them,  to  appreciate  their 
worth.  They  are  made  from  flax  ip-awn  in  the  colony ;  the  thread  in  fine,  eres 
and  well  wove.  Before  us  are  samples  of  coaise  aud  fine  nrtictea,  and  each  i* 
oroamenU d  by  a  colored  lini^n  border  of  delicate  and  beautiful  work. 

In  this  society,  tbey  manufacture  fine  aud  coarse  linens  for  fill  tba  pnrposcs 
to  which  it  is  applied— for  table  covers,  sheets,  itc.  We  need  nul  remind  the 
hoUEekeeper  how  much  more  durable  and  pleasant  Uie  dometitie  linen  is  for 
many  purposes,  than  the  imported  arlJcle.  At  the  same  piuce,  this  induritriona 
and  thriving  Bociety  am  mnnufucturing  a  variety  of  articles,  such  a*  carped^ 
racking,  (tc.  The  cholera,  last  year,  carried  off  a  number  of  the  males  almost 
before  they  had  located  llieniiielveii,  and  left  a  prupondcraocc  of  widows,  vhft 
employ  tliemeelvcs  iu  neadlework  aud  omamenttug  fabrica  made  for  mirhet.— 
Ma.  iitpMieaa. 

4.  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  ALABAMA. 

We  extracted,  in  our  last,  from  the  able  railroad  report  of  Mr.  Troost,  its  in- 
ternal improvement  statistics,  and  now  add  to  these  extracts  otheia  npoD  the 
minerals  of  Alabama. 

The  carboniferous  and  siluriau  beds  in  Alabama, ore  exceedinglyrioh  in  tbeil 
Qseful  rocks  and  metals. 

There  are  four  extensive  coal  fields  in  Alaboma,  in  striking  distance  of  your 


-     i«nate(_      .   .. 
which  is  llie  greatest  iu  area,  lies  in  the  valUya  of  the  War 

The  "  Cahawha  coal  field,"  the  southern  tiuundary  of  wnicn  is  ai  uentervuie 
and  Montevallo,  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Cahawba  and  ita  tributaries.  The 
"  Ooosa  coal  field  "  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Coosa  river,  in  the  viciuity  of 
Broken  Arrow  creek — and  the  fourth  coal  field  is  in  DeKalb  and  UoTShall 
counties,  between  the  Teuuessee  and  the  Coosa  rivers.  The  coal  strata  on  the 
Warrior  and  its  tributaries,  ten  of  which  have  been  discovered,  are  from  ten  to 
forty-eight  inches  thick,  and  are  slightly  inclined  toward  the  valley  of  tha 
river;  those  ou  the  Cahawba,  are  from  two  to  eight  feet  thick  and  are  highly 
inclined,  while  tliose  on  Broken  Arrow  creek  aud  iu  UeKalb  and  Marshall 
counties,  are  said  to  be  from  four  to  ten  feet  thick. 

The  coal,  all  of  which  is  bituminous,  of  the  three  first-mentioned  fields,  has 
proved  to  be  of  on  excellent  quality,  having  been  tested  in  st«am.shjps,  gaa 
works,  fonnderies,  factories,  itc,  and  from  the  examinations  which  have  beien 
made  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  its  abundance. 

Each  and  all  of  theae  coal  fields  are  convenient  and  accessible  to  your  rail- 
road, particularlj  those  on  the  Cahawba  river  and  Broken  Arrow  creek,  and  ia 
DeKalb  and  Marshall  counties.  The  coal  measures  of  the  Cahawba  will  be 
in  from  GO  to  75  miles  ;  of  the  Broken  Arrow  of  from  130  to  131)  milos ;  and  of 
DeKalb  and  Marshall  counti'ea  of  from  170  to  195  miles  of  Selma  by  your  raU- 
road,  with  branch  linen  of  from  5  to  15  miles  long.  The  Warrior  beas  may  be 
reached  by  a  branch  of  30  to  4U  miles  long,  makinir  their  total  distance  to  Selma 
from  BO  to  90  miles. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  coal  meoJiurcs  are  inexhaustililo  and  extensive  beds 
of  iron  ore  of  the  finest  qualitv.  In  fact  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Shelby  Talladega, 
Benton,  Cherokee,  S(.  Clair,  JeBetson  and  Tuscaloosa,  abound  iu  depooila  of 
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irou  ore,  not  cicelUil  in  ricknetw  anil  extent.  The  ore  has  been  teBt«d  nnd  yields 
Ba  t'lcellent  quality  of  iron.  NotwithHtanding  the  difficulties  experienred  for 
the  want  of  suitable  means  of  [ramportatiou  to  market  [tlie  cost  of  Iransporlslion 
to  a  navigable  rivor  being  from  $3  to  |13  per  touj.  the  ore  is  mannfactured  iuto 
iron  in  tieTcral  localities  with  profit. 

Another  highly  important  material,  which  abaunda  in  localities  ci 
your  railroad,  throughout  the  rarboniferoim  and  Silurian  rocks,  is  the  huidbluub. 
Some  of  ihc  liiueslone  of  theee  beds  furnish  marble  of  excellcut  quality,  and  of 
benuiifull  J  variegated  colors.  Several  Varieties  of  blue  and  gray  marble  occur  in 
Bhetby  county: '"  Talladega  couutv  a  jet  block  marble;  in  Gberokee  a.  buif-colored 
marble;  and  in  Beuton  county  a  cloTC-colored  marble  has  been  found.  These 
varieties  of  marble  take  a  very  fine  polish,  dresa  veil,  and  vill  become  v«ry  Dire- 
ful for  building  and  omiuaental  purposes.  A  Inrgtf  puitiou  of  this  limustouc  when 
buraed,yields  quick  lime,  equal  in  strength  and  whiteness  to  theThomnstun  lime. 

Larxe  beds  of  gjpaum  bare  likevisu  been  found.  This  orticie,  so  useful  in 
agriciilture,  will  also  swell  lie  freight.  There  are  olJier  productions  of  these 
furmatiorai  deservina  notice,  such  aa  hydraulic  limestone,  mill  stones,  vbet- 
■toneK,  flagslonea,  luud  and  manganese. 

In  the  melatuuiphic  rilcks  in  Tulodcga  and  Coosa  counties,  we  End  a  beautiful 
ftnd  highly  valuable  white  marble,  and  granite  welt  O'lapted  for  building.  The 
raailile  quarries  of  Dr.  Oantt,  situated  in  the  soutlicrn  part  of  Talladega  county, 
coiiTcnicnt  to  the  projected  route  of  your  road,  are  particularly  worthy  of  being 
mentioned  on  account  of  the  pure  wliiie  sacchariuc  muble  which  they  yield  in 

A  large  quantity  of  iron  is  already  produced  in  this  portion  of  Atnbatnii. 
The  great  cost  of  transportation  at  the  present  time,  is  a  seriuus  check  upon  this 

The  coal  fields  of  Alabania  mast  supply  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  which  is  snaa 
to  become  the  se&t  of  a  commerce  vastly  greater  than  what  it  now  enjoys.     Oor 
iGcent  acquisitioua  on  the  Gulf  and  on  the  Pacific  will  bnng  into  that  great  in- 
land sea  ihe  commerce  of  ercry  piirt  of  the  world. 

I  5.  IRON  MANUFACTURE  IN  EAST  MlSSISSIPn, 

"EAarMissistiPPiIaoN.- 
len.  spi..im>(i,H  i.f  fiuo  loo]      „  , 

Lis  r<-^>id<-tu-i',  in  Ni'.->Ijo)ia  county.  The  ,Tudge  assured  us  that  it  was  of  the  best 
qiiuJily.aii<J  llial  tlio  ore  existetl  in  quantities  which  would  be  almost  ineihaust- 

Wc  hod  iuiendt'd,  at  an  earlier  day,  offering  some  remarks  upon  the  above, 
from  our  excellent  cotemporary,  who  has  done,  and  is  doing,  much  U>  develop 
tb'e  rich  resources  of  the  lilaat. 

The  great  difficulty  presented  tfl  the  manufacturing  of  iron,  in  Mississippi,  ii 
the  absence  of  mineral  coal.  The  first  process  is  to  reduce  the  iron  ore  into  a 
ntetallic  state,  by  means  of  a  furnace,  which  ii  charged  from  the  top  with  certain' 
proportianB  of  iron  ore.  coke  and  limestone,  Tbe  limestone  isused  as  bHux  to  the 
DK,  and  to  promote  ile  fusion.  For  fifteen  tons  of  roasted  iron  ore,  there  are  re- 
qoired  tweoty-two  and  a  half  tons  of  coke,  and  about  aix  tons  of  limestone,  which 
must  be  all  intimately  mixed  tugullier. 

Formerly  charcoal  wo-t  used  in  iJiu  place  of  coke,  but.  since  tlie  abundance  of 
mineral  conl.  and  its  Renter  clietijiness,  it  is  gnnerally  dispensed  with.  Wliere 
aolhracite  can  be  purcliu^'i'd  iit  titree  dollars  per  Ion,  charcoal  at  Stc  cents  per 
bushel,  and  wood  at  Wa  doUnri  per  Cord,  to  manufacture  iron  with  cokn.  made 
frMn  iJilbradle  roal,  w^uld  cost  just  hitif  .as  much  as  cliarcoal  or  wood.  We 
Cvnld  not.  then,  compete  with  the  North;  and  any  attempt  to  avail  onrvelres'uf 
the  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  uur  State,  would  result  lu  a  failure  to  the  cspi- 
toJisU  wlio  might  embark  in  the  enterprise. 

Urt*  are  the  obstacles  to  be  meL  If  our  friends  in  Neshoba  cOn  overcome 
-ihtat,  iron  may  be  made  as  well  in  Minxixsippi  a.t  in  any  other  State  in  the  Un- 
ion. Tfaey  can  only  be  orercome  by  reducing  the  price  of  Wood  coal;  fur,  su 
far  a*  our  ubtervation  goes,  thi're  is  no  mineral  coal  in  Ne<>hQba  wlijch  Con  be 
prudtahly  coked  for  the  inaiiufactiirc  of  iron.  Wood,  at  fifl^  cents  per  cord, 
would  make  coal  at  two  ceuti  per  buMbel.  If  this  cost  is  attained,  iron  may  be 
nuDufacturcd  at  JJD  per  ton,  and,  aa  it  cannot  be  chipped  liere  from  tbe  North, 
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or  Europe,  at  less  than  about  145  dollars,  we  slionld  malse  a  pfollt  of  §15  ^ 
ton.  Ten  dollars  profit  per  ton  would  make  a  productiye  inveatiiient.  Sair  tw 
1 ,500  tons  were  made  per  annum,  this  would  yield  ^15,000,  at  a  profit  of  $15 {MT 
ton,  the  net  average  would  be  $22,500.  These  figures  are  eyidentiy  under  lbs 
mark,  aud  we  are  satisfied  that,  if  the  fuel  can  be  obtained  at  the  rates  we  hata 
named,  the  capitalist  who  invests  his  money  in  the  Neshoba  iron  will  maka  t 
fortune.  We  speak  from  what  we  learn  of  Uie  quality  of  theiroo.  The  ore  ii 
represented  to  us  as  being  very  rich.  ^  "      ' 

6.  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

There  has  lately  taken  place  at  Paris,  in  one  of  ^e  rooms  of  the  £Szchaiige» 
an  exposition  of  American  cotton  fabrics;  and  an  examination  of  these  tistiMi 
may  give  an  idea  of  the  competition  with  which  our  French  products  are  threat- 
ened by  the  manufacturers  of  the  Union.  One  of  our  principal  merchants,  X- 
Lefort  Uonsselin,  after  examining  these  specimens,  has  declared  that  Amerifiia 
industry  has  made  immense  progress,  and  that  that  country  bids  fair  to  supplaffiU 
in  the  various  markets  of  the  world,  France,  England,  and  all  the  Europeil 
States,  in  the  sale  of  cotton  fabrics.  Nevertheless,  if  the  Americans,  haying tha 
advantage  of  possessing  the  raw  article,  can  afford  to  sell  cheaper  than  octe 
nations,  they  are  still  an  immense  distance  behind  the  French,  as  respects  good 
taste,  beauty  of  patterns,  the  shade  and  durability  of  dyes.  They  will  succeed*^ 
perhaps,  in  driving  us  from  the  market,  for  the  sale  of  ordinary  articles,  Ibr 
which  we  have,  already,  such  formidable  competitions  in  the  English.  But  it  it 
the  French  manufacturers  who  will  continue  to  supplj  whatever  is  intended-for 
the  consumption  of  the  easy  classes.  In  1849,  American  fabrics  consumed  $l7r 
000  bags;  tnat  is  to  say,  127,000  bags  more  than  the  French  manufacturers  oaeA 
during  the  same  year.  In  the  United  States  the  cotton  manufacture  is  ooneen* 
trated  in  six  States — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  RhoJa 
Island  and  Connecticut.  These  States  count  729  establishments,  in  active  ope- 
ration, containing  (i0,546  looms,  and  1,313,629  spindles.  The  hours  of  laoor 
vary  from  eleven  hours  twenty-four  miuutas  the  minimum,  to  twelve  houfis  for- 
ty-nve  minutes  the  maximum.  These  establishments  are  organised  in  the  moti 
perfect  manner.  Regularity,  order  aud  comfort,  of  which  we  have  no  coiie6p> 
tion  in  France,  prevail  in  them.  The  working  rooms  are  almost  like  conventi. 
Most  particular  care  is  taken  to  remove  the  slightest  idea  of  insubordination  and 
immorality.  Instruction  and  health  arc  provided  for  with  incessant  watchfid- 
ness,  and  every  individual  who  neglects  his  duty,  or  becomes  addicted  to  intMi- 
perance,  is  rigorously  and  promptly  excluded.  From  this  results  a  double  ad- 
▼antagc.  The  persons  exploye<l  become  rapidly  rich,  and  the  employers  find 
themselves  indemnified  for  the  high  prices  they  pay  for  labor,  by  the  8teadiiiei| 
and  intelligence  of  that  labor. — I'^rom.  the  Paris  trctte, 

7.  THE  GOLD  PEN. 

There  has  appeared  an  article,  of  some  lengtli,  in  the  New  York  Triboofl^ 
headed  Tlie  Gold  /^e/t,  its  History  and  J^Janu/aeture,  which  we  find  to  be  cnrioQS 
and  iutere)^ting,  and  of  which  (not  being  able  to  find  room  for  the  whole  of  it 
in  our  paper)  we  must  be  sati.sfied  with  laying  before  our  readers  a  synopsiit 
which  will  put  them  in  possession  of  the  moi«t  material  facta  belonging  to  that 
branch  of  our  national  manufactures — the  gold  pen. 

Mr.  John  Isaac  Hawkins,  a  cttiascn  of  the  United  States,  though  long  a  resident 
of  different  European  countries,  chiefly  of  England,  claims  to  be  the  inveBtor 
of  what  is  called  the  gold  pen,  which,  nowever,  is  rather  a  mit-nomer*  it  will  be 
f  een — the  important  part  and  feature  of  it,  the  point  or  nib,  not  beinf  of  gold* 
It  was  thought  lon^  ago.  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  that  a  pen  mi?ht  be  manufactured  el 
some  lasting  material,  so  as  to  be  almost  indestructible;  Uiat  is,  that  it  could  be 
used  without  being  worn  out,  or  impaired,  for  an  indefinite  period  a  life  timeor 
longer.  To  discover  this  material,  and  to  make  it  available,  was  the  desiderif 
turn,  and  he  dedicated  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  this  object,  tirying.  in  the 
mean  time,  a  great  many  sub-stances,  which  were  subjected  to  a  great  many  ex- 
periments. The  diamond  being  the  hardest  known  substance,  was  first  tried; 
but  it  could  not  be  made  to  answer,  the  difficulty  being  to  fasten,  or  solder  it  to 
the  gold,  so  as  to  make  it  keep  its  place  permanently.    This  could  not  be  done!, 
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and  lliete  were  ol her  olijeul ions  Ui  it,  too.  The  ruby  was  tlien  Iritd,  hs  litiTigthe 
iiexl.  hardest  jewel.  A  nib  cmild  be  madoot  thU,  but  it  wsa  not  witliout  ubjec- 
lioni,  aud  «a.t  not  considtteii  to  be  hard  enougb.  "  Dr.  WftlUglon,"  Raj's  the 
Tribune,  ■'  had  sent  to  a  rubj  pen  maniifiictnrer,  in  London,  Bnndrj  specimena 
of  rhudiiim,  and  tbi!  native  aBoy  of  iriciiuin  and  oaniium.  minunSs  fonud  in 
cumbiualiou  nilh  platinum,  wilb  a  request  that  a  pen  mij^hl  be  formed  Troin 
each.  Accordingly  a  few  were  made,  but  from  the  rhodium  alone,  the  iridiuin 
beine  returned  lo  Dr.  W.  by  the  mBnufocturer,  with  the  reiuatk  that  it  waa  loo 
hariTto  be  worked  into  figure." 
Here  now  wan  a  Btarting  point  for  Mr.  HawkinB,  from  vbich  Ea  reach  that 

Coint  £0  deaidenUed  by  hiui,  an  indestructible  nib,  in  the  pursuit  ot  which  he 
ad  expended  much  time,  capital  and  labor.  Heconimtnced  making  cxpetinieuta 
ou  iridium,  and  sutiitGed  himself  that,  as  reKorded  hordnej^i,  it  vos  just  the  thing 
he  wanted.  It  was  found  to  be  much  harder  Ihao  ruby,  for.  beine  exposed  to 
tfau  BCtiou  of  diamond  powder,  rotating  in  a  lathe  at  Uie  rule  of  five  Uiousond 
feet  par  mioote,  it  "was  slightly  abraded  in  five  minulea,"  and  a  ruby,  aubniit- 
UmI  to  the  eaiae  test,  was  worn  away  to  the  same  mtent  in  oue-tbird  of  the  lime. 
The  next  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  moat  difficult,  was  to  form  the  nib  of  tbia 
material,  and  to  fix  it  permouentJr to  tlie  pulntul  the  gold  pen,  which  Mr.Baw- 
kiris,  after  much  expcnnient  and  (abor. succeeded  in  doing.  This  was  about  Lbe 
jisu  m34,  and  "  thus  begins  (says  the  Tribouc)  the  actual  histoiy  of  the  gold 
pen  as  auch." 

Iridium  is  the  third  heaviest  metal,  or  mineral,  so  far  known,  wo  beliure,  be- 
ing thenext  heaviest  to  gold,  which  is  nest  to  platinum.  It  isnotinalUiNble,and 
ib  worked  with  very  considerable  difficulty.  It  is  soluble  iu  inuriatio  acid,  and 
takoa  ita  name  froni  the  variety  of  colors  it  assumes  when  underling  Ihu  pro- 
ccsB  of  MilutiuD — iris  being  the  Greek  word  for  raiubuw.  heuce  iridiuiu.  It  is 
found  in  Siboria  and  Soulh  Auieriea,  not  iu  great  quantiliea,  however,  and  it 
MMtly,  the  price  vaiying  from  thirty  to  screnty-Bvc  doUara  the  ounce,  and  it  has 
been  sold  as  hiub  as  one  hundred.  In  preparing  it  fur  pea  points  lbe  waste  is 
Terj  great,  not  ueioK  lets  thiu  seven-eighths,  as  it  comes  into  the  market.  Aa 
yel,  DO  means  bave  been  foMiid  of  tuakiuK  the  refuse,  in  any  way,  available,  and, 
as  it  is  not  malleable  nor  fiD'ible.  but  by  the  application  of  intense  heat,  as  of  [he 
▼oltak  butterr.  it  is  ijuesliuuikbte  if  this  will  ever  be  doue. 

The  Tribune  enuinerales  eigliipi^n  j.r,.,.-^.;..  iiud  i,i:iiM].iiIii!;-,ii'i.  n-  b,'l..iii-in« 
totbemanufacturi'uf  the to-call,-,!  -..|.l  ).ri,.  ili.  lir-:  i.f  v. I,i,li  i- Wv  r.,-liiii-t.f 
thceold.  the  last  the  proving  of  lliv  ).■  n.  m  li.  ii  liiii-iii.d.  bv  >m  mn- "  nil  i(.  The 
aixlh  process  i»  the  Bulderiiig  of  Ih-  ml.  n,  tli.-  -..LI  |>..i-i  i.f  ilj..  ]'..ii,  ■■>  In- li  i-* 
done  by  the  application  of  u  ■■  niiimif  j.a  i.|  il,i!ii.-,'  w  lii.li  ..uiiiilu.^  .m  nitfuoc 
hot. 

It  is  ataled  llial  there  ore  now.  in  the  United  Statex,  about  twenty  cstablish- 
'mcDt*.  mora  ur  let's  extensive,  for  Uie  nionufuclure  of  gold  pens.  In  the  Staleof 
Xuw  Turk  Ihcre  arc  not  teai  than  a  duieii,  fire  or  six  of  Ihem  beiug  in  the  city, 
and  jji  KClive  operation.  Some  manuTacturers  melt  gold  tliree  times  a  week.  In 
one  evtoblisbmeut  lliey  use  about  one  thousand  dollars  per  week.  "Vietotiu 
HiTervi^na  ate  generally  u£ed  in  prefcreucctoall  othar  quoUtiesof  gold;"  why, 
the  Tr£ui>e  does  not  say,  uur  do  we,  not  knowing.  Fine  gold  jcwtlty  is  uted, 
too,  and  yet  the  metal  for  the  pen  is  reduced  by  alloys  of  silver  ond  uoppcr  lo 
I   tw^ve,  fonncen.  ot  sixteen  carats,  which  ore  but  iso  nuny  parts  out  of  twenty- 

le  establishment,  one  in  New  York,  the 

1,  that  turn  out  one  hundred  and  four  ihouaand  gold  pens  aunnslly 

ll  i'  ruppostd  that  about  two  hundred  ounces  of  iridium  are 

, .  Inr  ine  pens  maiiuractured  in  this  country,  though  not  more 

.  »]>'  nctoaLly  used  in  the  shape  of  pen  puintx.    Of  counw 

.  \  I  reniely  minute;  and  yet,  Mr.  Hawkins  savr.,  ■■  wilh  fair 

,        I  ..    Iil'e."     Let  OB  be  moderate,  and  suppose  for  a  few  years. 

'  ! 1^  much,  as  ail  will  toiow,  who  have  hod  experience,  as  re- 

litiiiul  loiikiiig,  mondiBK,  eplitliutf  and  spoiling,  of  the  aiicjent, 
n..,nf.i...l.^. I. .,1  <!.... -.eBpccliiil-rumenibrauce,  "  gray   goose 
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Hawkins  sajs  the  American  masufacturera  are  ali«ad  of  the  Bng^iH^o  iggiMll 
ingenuity,  which  is  evident  from  their  inyenting,  "  labor-saTing  toels  and  vea^ 
methods  of  working;  while  the  sluggish  and  let- well-alone  feeling  of  the  jSaf- 
lish  workmen,  in  nij  employ,  formed  a  clog  to  the  introduction  of  new  tocda  and 
methods  of  working  into  mjr  manufactory,  even  when  plainly  indieated  by  €p- 
perience." 

This,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  all  true,  and  we  think  it  quite  likely  that  Amm^. 
pen  manufacturers  can  purchase  British  gold,  make  it  into  pens,  take  >  tham  to 
London  and  undersell  the  London  manufacturer,  supposing  thou  to  be^  intro- 
duced free  of  import  duty;  which  would  not  be  the  case,  however,  for 
free  trade  principles  have  not  yet  got  so  far  as  to  include  gold  pens. 
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1.  ADVANTAGES  OF  PLANKROADS  OVER  RAILROADS. 

1.  Plankroads  are  more  easily  and  cheaply  constructed  than  railroads. 

2.  They  are  more  easily  kept  in  repair,  and  yield  a  larger  and  more  eertaiH 
return  to  the  stockholders. 

3.  Produce  can  be  carried  over  them  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  ehetftf 
than  on  railroads. 

4.  They  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  southern  States,  becaoae  of  th0 
abundance  of  timber  here,  and  the  character  of  the  power  used. 

5.  They  accommodate  a  larger  number  of  people,nbecause  they  can  be  carried 
almost  to  every  man's  door,  while  railroads  caunot 

6.  They  tend  to  sustain  a  local  population,  and  build  up  a  h<Mne  market  in 
every  neighborhood  which  thev  penetrate.  * 

To  these  I  may  add  that  plankroads  are  bet<er  adapted  to  an  agricultnril 
country,  because  they  can  be  constructed  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  planters 
themselves ;  and)  because  th*^  planters  can  otcn  them  and  manage  them  so  as  to 
make  the  transient  travel  pay  the  expense  of  carrying  their  own  cotton  to  mif^ 
ket,  and  also  return  a  hanasome  interest  besides. 

I  know,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  many  of  your  country  readers  particularly,  lodk 
upon  every  man  who  advocates  the  construction  of  plankroads  as  a  brainiest 
VLsionary.     They  contend 

1.  That  the  timber  will  decay  so  soon  in  this  climate,  that  the  road  will  be 
rendered  worthless  in  the  few  years  at  most. 

2.  That  the  roads  will  be  so  narrow  ns  to  be  perfectly  useless  for  all  practical 
purposes,  especially  where  we  have  negro  drivers. 

3.  That  the  planters  will  not  travel  upon  them  in  consequence  of  the  taOi 
charged  ;  but  give  preference  to  the  common  roads. 

4.  That  the  country  is  not  sufficiently  densely  populated  to  furnish  either 
trade  or  travel  enough  to  sustain  them. 

I  will  answer  these  objections  in  order. 

1.  It  will  take  no  more  timber  to  build  a  plankroad  t)ian  to  lay  the  st^wf- 
structure  of  a  railroad,  and  it  will  last  at  least  one-third  longer  upon  the  foiteer 
than  upon  the  latter.  The  objection  in  regard  to  the  decay  of  timber,  thereforp* 
is  much  stron^r  against  the  railroad  than  against  plankroads.  The  weight  is 
so  immense,  tTnat  to  render  the  former  sjifc  for  heavily  laden  care,  timbers  haft 
often  to  be  thrown  away  before  they  are  half  decayed.  This  would  not  be  the 
case  with  plankroads.  In  the  northern  States  the  planks  used  are  of  hemlock-^ 
a  soft,  Happy  wood — and  yet  thev  last  some  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  is  but  fiur 
to  conclude  that  yellow  pine  will  last  as  long  at  the  South  as  the  hemlock  will 
at  the  North.  If  tliis  be  conceded,  the  question  is  settled,  because,  even  in  the 
least  densely  settled  sections  of  New  York  these  roads  are  paying  from  25  to  40 
per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  their  construction,  after  laying  up  a  reserved  fund 
sufficient  t<i  rebuild  them  every  ten  years. 

2.  If  eight  feet  be  found  to  be  too  narrow  for  these  roads  at  the  South,  it  will 
be  an  easy  matter,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  timber  and  ^e  lereliUBS 
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of  the  coontrr,  to  iiicreoac  Ihc  width  lo  tvrelve,  or  crcn  siirteeo  feet,  ond  still 
to  Tralricl  Ihc'ir  cost,  within  tJie  suni  paid  fgr  their  EonBtruction  at  the  North. 
Kght  foet  il  tlie  Korth,  where  the  populitiun  Ir  much  more  dense,  is  found  to 
be  quito  ample.  The  rond  is  so  well  graded,  no  well  drained,  and  kept  iu  suoh 
Ukorouffb  order,  that  wagons  can  turn  out  at  any  point  wiUi  perfect  conTonience. 

3.  l^at  planters  will  not  pay  the  Inlli  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  roads,  no 
■ane  mau  can  believe.  Let  us  auppose  a  road  eonstrucled  from  Slaron  to  Tal- 
bottun.  Buy  Bixly-five  miles  in  length.  It  now  requires  a  sii-harae  team  nearly 
four  days  lo  haul  eight  bales  of  cotlon  from  Talbotton  Ui  Macon.  At  (5  per 
day,  the  cost  of  delivering  these  eight  bales  would  be  $30.  Uy  a  planlii-oad  the 
same  leani  would  deliver  twenty  bales  iu  two  days,  or  at  a  cost  or  $10,  In  one 
case  the  hauling  costs  jU  50  ])cr  bale ;  in  the  other  only  fifty  cents  per  bole. 
It  is  plain  that  Uie  planter  or  wagoner  could  aJTord  tu  pay  S'  per  bale  toll,  and 
then  save  (1  per  hale  in  addition  lo  the  Having  in  wear  and  tear  of  wagoaa  and 
horacs.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  men  pursue  their  iutereat,  aud  planteni 
•TO  jost  aa  quick  to  discover  their  interest  as  any  other  class  of  men.  A  road 
to  Talbotton  wonid  concentrate  at  that  point  S0,DOO  bales  of  cotton,  and  a 
branch  from  it  to  the  Waym  anvil  la  factory  would  concentrate  there  13,(IU0to 
15,0(10  Inlcs  more.  Can  any  man  donbt  that  the  planlera  would  not  gladly  pay 
the  tolls  and  use  the  road  in  preference  to  the  commoD  roads  of  the  countiy  ? 
I  think  not. 

4.  The  idea  that  the  countrr  is  not  densely  enough  populated  to  sustain  such 
■  road  is  equally  incorrect.  The  roads  themselren  will  soon  supply  the  ncces- 
■arf  density  of  population.  This  had  been  pre-eminently  Ihu  ca^e  wilhj'ai]- 
Toads  and  canals.  The  incresscd  value  of  properly  along  the  Erie  cannli  was 
more  than  snfficient  to  pny  for  its  construction,  and  this  increaae  was  occasioned 
hj  the  demand  brought  about  hy  ihe  influx  of  population. 

2.  PLAKKROADS. 

The  followinSi  taken  from  a  recent 
Kentucky  Board  of  Improvements,  cont 
<i(iD  to  those  inlereslcd  in  road  iniprovcn 

I.  The  system  of  plankroads  which  orieinated  in  Russia,  has  since  been 
adopted  in  Canada,  and  iu  many  of  our  northern  States  entirely  supercedud  the 

(McAdam  and  'I'elfurd  rock  or  i^rave]  roads.  The  great  success  and  value  of  ^a 
Vknkroad  congiids  in  the  cheapness,  in  ease  of  draft,  in  speed,  and  in  comfort  to 
Ijaweneera. 

9.  The  approved  mode  of  eonstjuctioD  thereof,  is  as  follows:  For  a  single 
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:k  the, planks  (of  pine,  hemlock,  oak,  red  etm,  black  walnut  or  sweet  gum} 
_ij  L.  ^eht  feet  l<taK.  and  from  three  to  four  inches  thick  ;  thej'  shuuld  *" 
the  road  at  right-angles  to  its  line.    These  plauka 


itudinal  sills  or  sleepers,  each  fonr  inches  square,  bedded  in  the  earlh  to 
'  full  lhickne«B.  The  earth  should  be  fully  kept  np  to  the  planks  at  every 
foint,  in  order  to  prevent  confined  air  resting  m  any  vncaut  stiace  beneath  the 
ybwks — DO  pin  or  spike  is  needed  to  conSne  the  plank  to  the  sleepers,  their 
'height  being  sufficient  to  keep  them  firm.  There  should  be  placed  on  the  up- 
pvrsurfaei!.  a  euatiug  of  sand  an  inch  thick.  There  should  ne  provided  fur  a 
jdiigle  track,  turn-out  placis — and  lo  eCFect  this,aneBrtheru  road  must  be  banked 
1^  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  on  one  side,  and  two  or  three  on  the  other  ;  each  em- 
Ittukment  should  be  made  flush  with  the  ends  of  the  plank.  Bud  thence  sloping 
i«Mw«rd  so  as  lo  carry  off  the  water,  ta  perfect  drainage  is  the  great  secret  in 
ilfce  coDStniction  of  aaj  hind  of  ruad.  The  plank  sBould  In  laid  even,  with 
~  ~  Ihereaf  prajecting  two  or  three  inches  beyond  the  gtneral  line  of  the  road, 
■■*—  •"  prevent  nits  made  bv  wheels  at  Ihe  junction  of  the  plank  and  each 
And  if  the  bed  on  which  the  planks  are  to  be  laid  n  a  ni'w  one,  it 
lU  be  better  to  be  traveled  one  seaKin  before  thev  are  laid  down.  One  track, 
Ihe  supplementary  earth  road  thus  formed,  wiifbesuffieient  for allordinary 
1.  And,  if  the  tonnat^  transported  on  the  road  be  chiefly  in  one  diree- 
Ihe  track  should  be  laid  on  that  side  of  the  road  which  will  enable  the 
■d  tesma  to  keep  it,  and  thereby  force  the  unloaded  ones  to  do  all  the  turu' 
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ihm  »UBlMu  foei  track,  three  or  five  lonffitadiiud  silU  are  required*  «adi  to  1m 
lour  bv  nix  iiKkcs,  and  laid  edgewise  and  embedded  in  trenches  aix  inches  deeow 
TlKihoUiuben  should  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long.  Great  adTantage  li 
obuiUK-U  ill  the  construction  of  the  double  tracK  with  long  plank,  bj  giTingtha 
rxftud  Iks!  a  slight  convexity  of  two  or  three  inches  in  the  center,  and  aprin^iBf 
Uiu  pUiik  down  to  the  outside  sills,  and  attaching  them  thereto  by  half  inoE 
i4>ikcs  or  nails  three  inches  long. 

4.  'I'ho  dumtiou  of  plaukroads  is  from  eight  to  twelve  years ;  this  mattn^ 
huwcwr.  drix*uds  cntirelj^  upon  decay  from  rot,  and  not  by  the  surface  wearof 
the  plank.  The  sand  which  is  spread  upon  the  track  when  finished,  protects  ths 
%uod  iroiii  the  bhoe  soles  of  the  horses  (which  cause  mo4t  of  the  wear),  and 
Houn  pcnciriiiesi  the  grain  of  the  plank,  until,  with  the  woody  fibers  and  the  do- 
po«^iu  on  the  road,  a  tough  elastic  covering  is  formed,  whereby  the  plank  is 
mfcwd  t'r\>m  the  further  wear.  Experience  teaches  that  one-half  the  weiir  and 
UiW  of  Hi,'ven  years  occurs  in  the  nrst  year.  Therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  eresl 
iiu|K>tUtnce  ou  these  roads  to  have  small  toUage,  in  order  to  invite  such  aa 
auiouht  of  travel  as  will  promote  their  wearing  out  instead  of  rottine. 

J.  The  cost  of  the  plankroad  (neatly  depends  on  its  locality.  But  it  will 
bv  found  the  following  estimate  will  approximate  to  an  average  valuation,  to  wit: 

Kor  one  mile  of  rood  with  a  single  track  (made  with  plank  eight  feet  wide 
and  three  inches  thick),  will  re(]|uirc  126,720  feet  board  measure  of  plank,  and 
of  mUh  4  by  4, 14,080,  making  in  all  of  lumber  140,800  feet,  and  costing  nf 
five  dollars  per  thousand,  would  equal  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  four  dol- 
lars. The  laying  and  grading  will  cost  from  30  cents  to  a  dollar  per  rod,  or 
fh>m  ninety-six  dollars  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  mile.  Tho 
earth  work)  sluices,  bridges  and  contingencies,  admit  of  no  averaji^  estimato. 
Therefons  without  them,  and  one  hundred  dollars  per  mile  for  enKinecrinff  sa- 
pcriutendence,  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  gate  houses,  we  have  Uie  total  cost 
per  mile  from  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
dollars. 
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1.  THE  WABASH  VALLEY— ITS  OUTLETS  AND  INLETS. 

No  sane  man,  that  we  have  Iieard,  disputes  the  fact  that  the  Wabash  ▼aUct 
IS  one  of  l)ie  most  fertile  and  inexhaustible  agricultural  districts  in  the  United 
SUitcA.  This  ha^  always  been  its  general  reputation  with  special  verifications 
vhluuicver  uu  observing  and  iutellif^ent  stranger  has  visited  that  region.  And 
Uii  «tni:  can  ever  have  been  engaged  in  business  at  New  Orleans,  or  as  a  trader 
bi:t.>»i'vn  that  city  and  the  shipping  points  on  the  Ohio  river,  without  hearing  of 
tiic  h  nifa  k  jif/i*i— -an  outpouring  of  western  prodv 
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uce  from  that  rich  valley,  with 
ih»;  ciiiiy  spring  fre-^hets^  whicK  made  it  necessary  for  i)er8ons  engaged  in  thf 

michx^e  and  sale  of  the  various  articles  embraced,  to  "stand  from  under"  tbs 

oad  ihal  the  hoosiers  were  heaping  upon  their  shoulders. 

Hut  of  lute  years,  the  inhabiUints  of  the  Wabash  valley  have  shown  a  strong 
uiiltiiatiou  to  go  extensively  into  manufacturing  operations— for  that  tennis 
ajijtliid,  in  commercial  parlance,  to  the  putting  up  of  pork  and  the  ket^ing  of 
Uul-  -itnd  now  the  pork  prices  of  Porkopolis  itself  are  bearded  in  their  very 
•  Uii^.  ai  New  Orleans,  by  the  hoosiers,  who  have  added  to  the  usual  articles 
U.ii  loUiiv  makiug  up  tho  celebrated  "  Wabash  glut,"  barrel  and  bulk  pork,  Urd« 

^•i  i  I  \\U  (his  diM^s  not  s<iem  to  satisfy'  onr  frieuds  of  the  Wabash  valley. 
V  II  n,  .ii.r  udvertinemcnts  to-day,  may  he  found  a  notice  of  **  H'atrr  l\M€rio 

^"  ik\  .Ui-  \\  idvwth  Navigation  Oompaoy  atVinceunes.    This  power  amounts 

.;  I  i>:vi^>i  Miii^  UkTce  sufficient  for  400  run  of  4|^  feet  stones,  and  may  be  applied 

.'■Ok  »    viiU  uf  (he  rivrr.    Viucennes  is  a  point  at  which  grain  can  be  very 

'  :v.  .  .  t  Iv  «U  Itvvrwl,  and  no  one  can  douut.  that  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 

X.k*Vp.x\  >xUl  UciCiUter  go  heavy  and  constant  shipments  of  flour  and  mesl. 


DEPAKTHENT  OP  COtDtERCE. 

The  works  erected  Bt  Vincennes,  bj  the  Wnbaah  Navigation  Company,  are 
one  of  tho  nioEt  impurtant  inipraTements  ret  idiliIh  on  any  of  the  rivura  of  lli« 
Vest.  Before  the  erection  of  tlie  dun  unci  luak  at  iha  rapids,  ihu  Wabash  waa 
■avigable  bj  only  a  very  Ainidl  cliiss  of  lioobi.  and  for  only  a  few  raonthd  eadl 
jear.  Since  Che  completion  uf  that  improvement,  boats  of  good  aiie  havo  been 
Bble  to  pati«  the  rapids,  eierg  maalfi  in  tlie yar,  and  a  direct  and  regular  trad« 
has  been  BucccaBfuIly  opened  witlt  Nev  OrlesDB.  Cincinnati,  Fitt«burg  and 
Mher  JDjportBDt  points.  With  reference  to  this  improvctoeut,  an  IndiauHcor- 
Pe^ndeot  communicated  a  mimber  of  very  intemating  facts  some  weeka  ago, 
for  which  we  are  under  obligationa  to  him.  Hia  communication  ww  inadiert- 
•otly  lost  Birht  of  8000  after  its  reception,  but  is  not  the  less'  interesting  now 
than  it  would  hare  been  if  published  then.    Ue  says: 

"  The  Wabash  Navigation  Company  was  chartered  by  Indiana  and  Illinois  in 
the  vinter  of  1646  and  I84T  ;  preparations  for  the  work  were  made  in  the  fall 
of  1847.  and  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be  ciimpteted  in  the  fall  of  ItUS. 
ThelockwascDmplelcd.andthedamwasnearlyfinighediWbeuaU  work  was  stop- 
ped by  the  flood,  and  a  part  of  the  dam  was  washed  away ;  in  the  fall  of  1649  the 
work  WM  nsumed,  andTtiie  dam  was  completed  about  the  finit  day  of  Norember 
laat.  The  lock  is  tholargettt  in  the  world— being  sufficient  to  pass  aboatSU  feet  in 
width  and  330  feet  in  length  ;  a  little  longer  and  coDsiderably  wider  than  the 
Louisrille  lock.  The  stock  of  the  Company  is  moelly  owned  at  Vincennes.  In 
eonseqneDce  of  the  partial  destruction  of  the  dam  in  1B49,  at  certain  stages  of 
the  water,  steamlwats  and  flatt>oaIs  could  tuid  did  sufely  pass  throngh  the  dam. 
Bnt  the  dam  as  it  was  did  inrrense  the  wal«r  on  the  rapids ;  and  hence  at  cer- 
Ujn  other  slates  of  ttie  water  ihe  lock  was  used  ;  and  beoce,  too,  tbere  was  on 
increased  steamboat  nariuation  on  the  rirer  in  lt<49.  Sleambioij  p:ii-ed  the  Indl 
at  the  Tujiidt  of  be  »aha,h  .n  'ocA  m;nth  o/Uic  ytar  1349.  The  following  HtM- 
B«nt  is  taken  from  the  reports  of  tbe  collector  of  tolls,  on  file  with  John  Host, 
bq.,  secretary  of  the  company.  The  steamboat  passages  through  the  lock  in 
•■cli  month  iif  IM!)  were  ai^' follows:  January,  B;  February,  11;  March,  35; 
Apri],  35;  Mar,  SG;  June,  4;  July,  2;  August,  4;  September,  3;  October,  4- 
IToTomber,  3;  December,  36 — total  153  passages,  or  76  steamboat  trips  up  and 
4own,  prored  by  the  tolls  paid.  How  many  passed  through  the  breach  in  the 
dan  is  n<il  known,  but  probably  as  many  more.  The  toUowine  is  n  continua- 
tion of  tlie  above  statement  to  the  last  report.  January,  11^,  SI ;  Pebrunrr  to 
Oe  33d,  45;  total  UG  passages.  And  tlie  fnllawing  is  a  atalement  of  the  whols 
boainess  fur  the  present  season  ■.  November,  3;  Decembor,  36;  January.  51 ;  Feb- 
naij  to  the  md,  45;  total  135  passaoes.  The  writer  has  himself  eeen,  lately, 
Ifce  following  boats  in  tbe  Wabash  with  full  cargoes  loaded  tor  or  at  New  Or- 
leans :  Tribune,  Globe,  Dore.  North  Carolina  and  Warrior.  On  the  evening  of 
the  30lh  February,  [here  were  three  boats  nt  the  Vincennes  landing;  one  from 
Vew  Orleans,  one  from  Cincinnati,  and  one  from  Lafayette ;  at  the  stage  of  water 
St  that  time,  but  for  tlie  dam.  there  would  not  have  been  more  than  three  feet 
ajjt  inches  on  the  rapids.  It  is  well  known  here,  that  Vincennes  packed  pork, 
lAipped  by  steamboat  to  New  Orleans,  was  on  sale  at  Bo^tton  on  the  last  of  Feb- 
IU17 — and  from  the  reports  above  mentioned,  it  appearis  that  toll  has  been  paid 
^is  soBHon  on  4.1 15,131  lbs.  of  bulk  pork,  and  on  36,G4T  barrels  of  pork :  lees 
Wn  half  the  quanti^  packed  on  the  river." 

A  report  made  some  time  since  the  statement  of  our  eorregpondent  enme  into 

ir  noMCstion,  shows  the  business  of  the  Wabash  improvement  for  the  period 

',  arc  months— commencing  on  the  first  of  December  last,  and  ending  on  the 

__j«  of  May  instant.     The  total  number  of  st<amboat3  thnt  passed  tbe  look 

wfthin  thia  period,  was  945;  the  total  number  of  flatboals,  140.    The  number  of 

~M*cngsre  moving  up  and  down  during  this  time,  is  stated  at  3,650. 

Among  [he  articles  of  freight  pasised  through  tbe  lock  during  the  period  of 
r«  luooiha  above  specifi'>d.  wcro  50,735  harrels  of  pork.  7,e66.57U  ftis.  bulk 
*k  and  borccn,  1,994,645  S.s.  lard,  l.iSS  lire  hogs.  I£)  oattk',  1,974  doien 
nltrr.  3^,794  bushels  of  corn,  1,000  biisheU  nheal.  55.1193  bushels  oals,  I  AM 
nheUiye.  82  bnaheb  barley,  18,61 3  barr<^ts  salt,  6,376  sacks  salt,  1,S!I0  bartels 
Uskv.  3.IK5  barrels  iiiulaues,  7,3rt3  Urrels  flour,  161  barraU  apples.  2,1^3 
;^he[* jwUtoee,  319  barr^'li'  lime.  9:<1^  tons  of  hay,  145,33it  feet  lumber,  SO.OIW 
-ttorw.  Sl.im  hoop  poles,  6.ii74,t)dl  tl>s.  merchandise,  jgrocerieR.  im. 

■"      '     "    it  of  the  Wabash  at  Vincennes,  is  about  9  feet  within  a  distance  of 
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three  miles.  The  height  of  the  dam  raised  is  13  fe^  which  giTef  •  nplly 
of  4%^  feet  water  in  t)ie  channel  over  the  rapida  when  the  river  is  at  its  lowest 
■tage.  We  wit-.h  to  call  to  this  fact  the  particular  attention  of  the  "  well  enourii 
but  tardy "  friends  of  a  railroad  communication  between  Cincinnati  and  the 
"W abash  valley.  By  the  excellent  improvement  at  V incenues,  boats  SO  feet  wide, 
230  feet  long,  and  drawing  4^  feet  water,  can  navigate  the  Waba&h  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  when  there  is  no  obstruction  by  ice. 

This  bein^;  so.  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that  unless  the  trade  of  that  rich  and 
fast  populating  country  shall  soon  get  a  set  in  this  direction  over  an  iron  tiack, 
it  will  get  a  set  by  water  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans  and  Pitts- 
bui^,  which  all  the  railroads  that  can  be  built  afterward  will  find  it  veiy  difi* 
cult  to  interfere  with. 

As  it  is,  a  large  portion  of  the  products  of  the  Wabash  will  hereafter  find 
their  way  to  a  market  in  steamboats  by  the  natural  outlet  Another  large  por- 
tion of  them  will  find  their  way  East  bjr  the  outlet  of  the  Wabash  and  Siie 
canal.  If  Cincinnati  is  ambitious  to  obtain  and  hold  any  considerable  part  of 
them,  and  also  to  supply  the  ceutral  section  of  the  Wabash  valley  with  groCsr- 
ies,  dry  goods  and  hmall  manufactures,  she  must  soon  move  in  the  matter  of  an 
iron  outlet,  or  her  efforts  will  all  be  too  late. 


2.  INTERESTING  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

The  States  of  Central  and  South  America  are  destined  to  play  a  conspicnous 
part  in  the  annals  of  trade  hereafter,  and  everything  that  tends  to  throw  li^ht 
upon  their  political  and  commercial  condition,  is  not  only  sought  after  with 
avidity,  but  is  read  by  all  classes  with  particular  interest.  The  last  steamer 
from  England  brought  us  many  glowing  newt-paper  speculations,  with  regard 
to  these  **  Fpar^ely  populated  colonies  and  indt^pendencies,"  an^d  not  exaggerated 
accounts  of  tbeir  value  to  European  markets,  fc-nould  the  American  Senate  iaka 
a  proper  view  of  the  subject,  and  ratify  the  Nicaragua  treaty.  That  conventioBL 
having  been  confirmed,  will  naturally  open  a  new  uiaptcr  in  American  maritime 
afiaifs.  and  the  En^lihh  journals  are  not  wrong  in  ascribing  as  much  importance 
to  these  insolated  States,  as  they  are  given  credit  for.  Annexed  will  be  found 
the  value  of  the  exports  from  this  country  and  Great  Britain  to  South  America, 
and  a  statement  of  tne  population  of  the  several  districts  according  to  Humboldt's 
calculation : 

AMOUNT  OF  TllADX  WITH 

*                                                   OrtttBriiain.  VkiUd  aiaiet.  J^pmlaHoiL 

Patagonia, $        2,000  $      1,000 

Chi!!, 4,477,643  1,722,467  IJUOfiOO 

BollTia, 6,000  .    16,000  1,600  OOi 

Peru 2,600,(00  03,106  1,6C0,C00 

Kcuador, 260,000  3S0>€00  £00,000 

New  Grenada, \  244,4*0)  1,760,100 

Tenesuela, « 766/K)0/  481.421/  1,000,000 

TbeUuianas, 8,000,000  821,480  200,000 

BraaU, 23,000,000  2,838,880  tJfmjOW 

CisplaUnc  Republic, 8,866,362  134,638  400,000 

Argentine  Republic, 2,000,000  606,618  1,200,000 

$30,860,006         $7,218,668         16«4U0,0d0 
Add  to  above,  central  America, » $60,166  Great  Britain;  $112,480  United  States. 

Great  Britain,  it  will  be  seen,  supplies  manufactures,  4c.,  to  the  amount  of 
$40,000,000,  while  the  whole  of  our  exports  are  computed,  by  official  retuna 
for  1849,  at  less  than  $8,000,000.  Now,  it  is  no  less  remarkable,  that  of  thia 
^0,000,000,  thirty  millions  are  paid  to  our  transatlantic  rival  for  the  jg^wtha 
and  products  of  tnis  country,  being  for  fabrics  from  our  own  cotton,  which  weia 
sent  to  British  looms,  and  then  returned  for  barter  and  exchange,  past  our  porta, 
to  those  of  South  America.  I  draw  attention  to  thia  fact,  because  it  is  one  noC 
generally  known  ;  and  hence  occurs  the  question,  whether  it  is  not  a  singular 
policy  thai  pennits  thia  advantage  to  a  rival,  when  the  same  benefits  might  le- 
suit  to  us  directly,  by  manufacturing  a  portion  of  our  cotton,  and  sending  them 
thither  for  l)arter,  instead  of  to  the  looms  of  Great  Britain. 

Appended  will  also  be  found  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  Bermndaa  and 
the  West  Indies,  including  Cuba,  which  may  be  mentioned  in  thia  connection. 
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These  statistics  show,  if  nothing  else,  the  vast  field  still  open  to  competition  in 
our  own  waters. 

EZPOKTS  TO 

By  Great  Britain,  By  UniUd  SUOtH. 

f        Brttish  West  Indies, $20,640,000  $3,035^4 

HartI, 1,600,000  632,677 

Cuba  and  other  West  Indiefl, 7,700,000  6,336,600 

Total, $2»4>*O,O0O  $10,804,001 

Oaba  alone,. $2,300,000  $4,641,146 

I  stated  in  a  late  communication  that  the  population  of  Cuba,  white  and 
black,  amounted  to  less  than  2,000,000.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  specify  more 
particularly  the  trade  of  the  island.  According  to  the  custom-house  returns  of 
1849,  the  transactions  were  as  follows.    I  use  round  figures : 

EXPORTS. 


Sofar, lbs.,  280,000,000 

CoAie, «      76,000,000 

Wax,. «        1.260,000 

LeafTobaooo, **       2,600,000 


Cigan, Tbs.,    20,000,000 

Rum, pipes,         4,000 

Molasses, "  08,000 

Estimated  value, 414,000j000 


IMPORTS. 
I  will  not  specify  the  imports  nor  the  countries  from  which  obtained. 

Saffloe  that  their  estimated  value  for  the  same  year,  was $16,000,000 

Total  value  of  exports  and  imports, $29,000,000 

A  pretty  fair  commercial  transaction  for  a  white  population  of  five  or  six 
hundred  thousand. 

It  only  remains  to  add  the  commerce  of  Mexico,  and  we  will  have  the  relative 
Taloe  of  the  exports  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain  to  the  ports  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  those  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  exports  to  Mexico  on  British  account,  are  stated  in  value  at $3,760,000  ' 

Value  of  exports  to  the  United  States, $1,047,990 

We,  therefore,  recapitulate  as  follows  : 

EXPORTS  TO 

From  United  SlaUt.  From  Great  BrUain. 

South  America, $  7,218,668  $39,856,906 

Central  Amerioa, 112,480  60,156 

West  Indies,  Ac, 10.804,001  29  940,000 

Mexico, 1,047,999  3,750,000 


Of  each  eountry, $19,183,038  $73  607.061 

19,183,038 


Aggregate  Talus,. $92,780,099 

Respectfully,  Hjoibico. 

3.  PITTSBURG  STEAMBOAT  BUILDING. 

The  Pittsbure  Gazette  of  Friday  last,  contains  the  following  statement  of  the 
steamboats  and  keelboats  built  ut  that  port  from  the  1st  of  January  to  31  st  of 
May,  1850,  as  entered  at  the  Custom  House : 

Name*.  Captains.  Tonnogt, 

January  4 — Saranak  No.  2, Wm.  Mclutjrrc, 293  55-95 

**         6— Hungarian, R.  E.  Neal, 2T9  2.'>-96 

F^b'ry.  16— Buckeye  State, 8.  J.  Keno S93  67-96 

"        27— Kentucky &>.  D.  Maclane, 139  27-06       J 

"        23— Cincinnati, W.J.  KounU, 831    5-95 

•*        28— Qara  Fisher Wm.  H.Gordon, 108    6.9.'» 

March      2— Keystonti  State C.  Stono, 31*7  33^6 

**        11— Alleghany  Belle, J.  Hauna, 97  48-95 

"        19— Milton, J.  B.  Davij«, 158  22-95 

«        19— NaTigator, Wm.  l>ean 154  53-05 

«        2«— Union, C.  C.  Speller, 95  9496 

April     ao— Washington W.  W.  Martin, 154  42  9^ 

**       Sft-*Tou^ogfaieDy, Jaa.  Marsh, 06  3496 
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JViHNe*.  Oapkcku, 

Kit     f  ~~*1L  HoQjiiMiy  ••••••••  ••>•••••*•••••>••••«•»•  Jl«  fVO0QWUQfM*y«*««««*M*«Mri««4Vv 

18— VMeral  Arch, G.  W.  Bownun,. ltf6'8»« 

18— Robt.  Rogers, »...£.  Butcher,. » .-178  TM6 

29 — ^Aoccnamodatloii, ..» 84  IMi 

29— Chief  Engineer, 0.  Lenifr 67  884)§ 

29— Birminglum, 77  OM 

81— Fleetwood, .If m.  Oonley,. .......StS  7M§ 


M 
M 
M 
« 
«C 
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Five  flats  and  one  keelboat  were  built  and  entered  during  the  aboTe  period. 

4.  EXCHANGE— PALL  OP  GOLD. 

There  is  probably  no  question  which,  being  purely  financial,  is  lew  under* 
stood  by  financial  men  than  the  simple  one  of  exchange,  with  which  they  daily 
have  to  do,  but  the  nature  of  which  they  do  not  bear  in  mind.  Thus,  we  an 
daily  quoting  exchange  on  England  at,  say,  9  per  cent  premium,  when  the  iact 
is,  that  the  price  is  ^  per  cent,  diseouni.  If  you  ask  an  exchange  dealer  why  U 
is,  he  tells  you  that  is  the  nominal  par;  but  what  constitutes  the  nominal  or  the 
real  par  he  nas  no  lime  to  explain.  On  the  occasion  of  a  late  debate  before  the 
finance  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  member  of  that  committee 
gravely  asked  a  representative,  a  banker  of  high  financial  reputation,  from  a 
neighl>oring  State,  why  it  was  that  money  is  worth  so  much  here  that  we  huve 
to  pay  9  per  cent,  premium  ?  The  questioned  replied  that  the  premium  was 
"nominal,'*  being  calculated  upon  a  "nominal"  par— but  being  unable  to  ex- 
plain what  nominal  meant  in  tliat  relation,  the  committee-man  wisely  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  financial  sagacity  was  attempting  to  bamboozle  him.  Aa 
cold  will  now,  probably,  become  a  staple  export  from  this  country,  and  its 
enanging  value  will  caU  speedily  for  a  readjustment  of  the  "standard,"  we 
have  thought  proper  to  enter  into  some  examination  of  tUe  subject  here,  as  mat* 
ter  that  must  speedily  affect  the  importing  interest. 

Most  countnes,  it  is  known,  use  the  precious  metals  as  currency,  bat  the  Uai> 
ted  States  alone  make  both  metals  and  coins,  of  all  nations,  a  legal  tender.  In 
Europe,  almost  all  tlic  nations  have  silver  alone  as  a  legal  currency.  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  gold  alone,  with  silver  to  the  amount  of  40  sLilliDgs  only. 
The  United  States  make  both  metals  a  tender.  Kow,  it  is  obvious  that,  to  ascer- 
tain what  a  par  of  exchange  is,  it  is  requisite  to  know  what  the  standard  eoin 
of  one  country  is  worth  in  another  at  the  same  time.  But  the  vidue  of  both 
metals  is  always  changing  in  relation  to  each  other.  When  the  mines  of  Ameri- 
ca were  discovered,  gold  was  worth  ten  of  silver.  The  new  supplies  of  the  lat- 
ter metal  diminishea  its  relative  value,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  last  centnry, 
one  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  fifteen  of  silver.  Now,  in  coining,  all  countriea 
vary  the  legal  relative  value  of  silver.  In  the  United  States  it  was  15  to  1 ;  in 
England,  14i^  to  one ;  in  Hamburg,  15  to  1 ;  in  Paris  15)»  to  1 ;  in  Madrid,  16 
to  1.  Now,  it  will  be  observed,  tnat  the  state  of  the  markets  for  exchange  af- 
fects the  value  of  these  metals  relatively :  a  demand  for  eold  will  raise  its  rela- 
tive value,  and  for  silver  likewise.  During  a  part  of  tne  eighteenth  century, 
Spanish  pillar  dollars  circulated  in  these  then  colonies,  and  in  London  they 
were  worth  4f.  Sd.  each — that  is  to  say,  $4  44.4  were  a  pound  sterling.  Since 
that  time,  silver  has  fallen  in  value  until  it  came  to  be  worth  4f.  10</.  per  ounce, 
or  4t,  2d.  each  dollar — making  the  sovereign  ^4  87^ ;  but  this  changing  value 
was  not  expressed  in  dollars  and  cc^nts  per  lb.,  iTut  in  per  cent. — and  this 
erroneous  expression  has  perpetuated  the  error. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  both  the  standards  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  have  undergone  a  change.    In  1816  a  complete  new 


From  a  pound  troy  of  silver,  62  shillings  had  been  coined  ;  afterward  66  shil- 
lings.   This  latter  was  higher  than  the  market  price  of  silver,  and  designed  to 

•  The  steamer  Murtin  Hoffman,  tlie  493  tons  Tpsael  entrred  in  the  ahove  list,  ia  a  ]>iopelIfr. 
She  waa  boilt  and  fitted  out  here,  ozpreesly  Ibr  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  run  aa  a  packi%  between 
Mew  York  and  the  W'egt  Indies.  £!hc  waa  a  moat  aupiTb  steamer,  and  will  be  an  ornament  to  the 
trade.  Another  resael  of  the  same  stamp,  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  fitted  out  at  Pittaburg,  ba- 
loDgtag  to  the  same  compaujr,  and  deiigned  fat  the  same  trade. 


keep  tlioM  coiiw  in  tho  coantry.  Of  course  thU  chioge  affected  the  reUtive 
Talue  to  United  States  coius,  and  the  guld  par  bctwuen  the  conalripa  baa 
ohan^d  three  times.  Thus,  under  the  law  ut  1790,  the  eagle  of  |10  eantainad 
3JT,5  grainB  pure  gold,  or  270  i^aiiia  standard,  and  the  Engliah  giiioua  at  that 
time  noAi  grains  pure  gold,  ur  ISiJ  gtmins  standard,  and  was  worth,  an  com- 
pared to  tlie  eoglf,  $-1  76  In  I7S2,  b  law  of  Cangrese  ordered  the  Clutura  house 
to  nine  the  English  coins  at  100  cents  for  every  ST  ^ina  actual  weight,  which 
wna  valuing  the  ^loea  at  $i  74.  When  the  English  coinitge  was  changini,  in 
IHIE,  the  suvereien  contained  113.11  gains,  and  tbe  eagle  remruning  the  same, 
the  par  was  $4  56  tor  gold— consequently,  very  little  gold  caroe  hera,  and  nearly 
•11  the  coinage  wna  of  silver.  It  iita  happened  that  the  relative  value  uf  gold 
to  silver  from  15  to  1  had  declined  to  J6  to  1,  which  aided  the  change  in  the 
British  coins  in  sending  the  gold  frum  thtsoountrj.  Achai'ec  became  nei;esSBry 
in  the  ITuiled  Stale*  sundard.  and,  in  1634.  the  gold  bill  did  for  our  currency, 
what  iiad  been  done  for  tliat  of  England  by  act  of  Parliament,  1816— that  is  to 
■ay,  the  pure  gold  in  the  eagle  was  reduced  froni  947.5  to  333  grains,  at  which 
rate  the  par  ufgold  between  here  and  England  wan  raised  to  $4  tJ7.5.  These 
diaogee  arc  seeu  in  tbe  following  table : 


WUgtJ.       J\n  gcU.  Weif/kl, 


In  the llnitrd  States,  the  silver  remaining  thesame,  the  taking  of  15  grains  of 
nldont  of  tha$lDgold  piece,  raised  the  relative  valae of  silver  to  16  to  ),  and 
uis  seems  to  have  been  about  tbe  true  gauge  hitherto.  Now,  it  will  be  observed 
Owe  London  is  tbe  great  market  for  Bilver  whence  Europe  supplies  herself.  It 
i(,  there,  not  money  but  meruhandiss.  When  there  in  a  demand  for  It  on  the 
MDtiiwnt,  it  rises  in  price,  and  of  course,  like  anv  other  merchandise,  it  is  sent 
to  the  pbue  where  it  sells  bwt.  As  an  inMance.  in  )^39,  dollars  sold  in  Lon- 
don at  4«.  W.  per  ounce:  tlOOU  weigh  666  ounces.  At  tbe  same  time  dollars 
wen  par  In  Hew  York.  The  French  revolution  of  1830  caused  a  deniand,  and 
Mhu-H  ro'tein  London  tu4».  ll>j<f.  per  ounce,  and  to  21J  percent,  premium  in 
II«w  York — just  as  cotton  or  any  other  articlo  rises  hero,  when  there  is  a  demand 
ttere.  Now,  suppose  a  merchant  owes  in  London  £1,1100,  and  the  currency  here 
fcaSng  dollars,  he  is  to  remit  them  in  payment.  Dollars  are  not  m.mey  in  Lon- 
dra,  and  he  looks  at  the  U^t  quotation  and  finds  that  new  dollars  sell  at  4<.  lOd. 
pM  ounce:  a>  |1, 000  wciifh  HtiG  ounces,  they  are  then  worth  4(.  Sd.  or  5Drf.  each; 

eeeseqinnitly,  to  pay  £1,000  n  "'  '" 

ta  the  pro  forma  of  an  octu 
«DM  tJlW  more— nay  $3.00 


Now,  this  hill,  at  9  per  cent,  premium,  bos  cost  him  JI143  56  less  than  the  ex- 
paoae  of  acuding  dollai's,  nr  Ini  than  par,  notwithstanding  the  absurd  manner 
•r  making  out  tbe  bill.    Again,  if,  say  a  ntock  bond  for  $1,000  is  sold  in  LoU' 
don  at  wh«  U  colled  iinr — fi  44  per  pound — ibo  payment  is  £935,  for  which 
tl.lil^  dollars  may  be  buiight  iu  the  market,  which  is  (4  t<4  per  pound.    If  the 
KB  HiToreigns  are  bruughl  home,  they  are  worth  |4  87>n  here.   The  moreincnt 
t|tf  the  nuUb  never  takes  place  either  way.  however,  unlillhevariatioo  of  the  cx- 
mge  will  cover  the  cost,     Thus,  sovereigns  caanot  be  sent  from  Loudon  lo  Ibc 
.:.— I  oi.i.^.  _i......  ""hangs  is  orei  5^  per  cent,  premium,  and  cannot  gf  '^—i' 

— beiniraranseof  nearlvS  nereent.:  and  Amflricn..^  — 
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par  of  $4  44.  Many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  Holland,  fbr  inatenee,  n$ 
abaDdoning  eold  as  a  standard  in  this  view ;  and  it  may  become  expedient  for 
the  United  States  to  abandon  silver  for  large  amounta  and  adhere  onJj  to  gold. 

5.  DECISIONS  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  CHAMBER  OF  OOMHEIICBL 

[New  Orleans  Cluanber  of  Oommeroe,  before  a  fipedal  oommittoe:  Preeent.  C9ias.  Brigpi  Sft  ^Hm 
PreeideQt.  Meeirf .  M.  Greenwood,  Wm.  Mure,  W.  8.  PickeU,  0.  A.  Holt  Prelm,  01*0  A  Cs.  «a 
Wrijciit,  WiUiams  k  Co.] 

This  is  a  claim  for  £90  It,  3d.  sterling,  the  alleged  amount  of  diffiBrenoe  in 
value  between  lU  bales — part  of  a  lot  of  96  bales— of  cotton,  sold  as  "ordinarr* 
bj  defendants  to  plaintiffs,  but  which  the  latter  assert  turned  out  to  be  bim 

Sacked  and  deceptive,  and  the  sale  of  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  the  aum  now 
aimed. 

It  appears  bv  the  document  submitted  to  the  committee,  that  the  whole  pvr- 
eha»<e,  of  which  the  10  bales  in  question  formed  a  part,  consisted  of  943  baka» 
which  were  classed  by  the  broker,  Mr.  Schmidt,  as  follows :  23  bales  fully  mid- 
dling, 68  middling,  7:^  good  ordinary,  69  ordinary,  6  stained  and  4  low  oraioaiy. 

The  plaintiffs  assen  that  the  spinners  in  England,  for  whom  the  cotton  was 
purchased,  on  opening  the  69  bales  of  ordinary,  found  the  10  bales  complained 
of  fraudulently  packed,  so  as  purposely  to  deceive  the  buyer — a  very  small  quan> 
tity  of  gqod  cotton  being  on  the  top  and  bottom,  while  the  bulk  of  the  bale  waa 
gin  dirt  and  dust,  not  worth  the  carriage. 

The  plaintiffs'  claim  is  supported  by  a  certificate  of  the  foreman  of  the  spin- 
ners, for  whom  the  cotton  was  purchas^ed,  who  declares  the^  10  bales  to  be  labe 
packed  and  wortli  only  two  pence  half-penny  per  pound,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  lot  was  worth  seven  pence  per  pound  ;  also,  oy  a  certificate  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, by  a  person  named  Richard  Wight,  who  is  described  by  the  plaintifib  as  a 
respectable  merchant  in  the  trade.  This  latter  certificate  is  not  sworn  to,  and 
there  is  no  consular  certificate  to  any  of  the  papers.  The  only  testimony  oflfor- 
ed  on  either  side,  is  that  of  Mr.  Schmidt,  the  plaintiffs'  broker,  who  bought  the 
cotton,  and  the  samples  drawn  by  iiim  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  together 
with  the  sann)le8,  of  the  10  bales  in  dispute,  returned  from  England.  Mr. 
Schmidt  tcstines  that,  in  classing  cotton  purchased  by  him,  he  never  puts  mixed 
coUjh  in  any  ngular  elas-,  but  either  altogether  rejects  it,  or  classes  it  by  itself, 
dependent  on  the  terms  of  the  contract.  He  further  testifies,  that  the  difference 
of  value  between  the  lowest  and  the  best  cotton  in  each  ^^eparate  sample  exhibit- 
ed, of  these  10  hales,  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  cents  per  fi>.  in  this  market 

The  conimittee  have  carefully  examined  the  samples,  and  the  testimony  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  aIto<ct^ther  insufiicient  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  cotton.  The  plaintiffs'  own  witness,  Mr.  Schmidt,  distinctly 
states  that  he  would  never  have  put  *'  mixed  cotton,"  such  as  is  contained  in 
these  10  bales,  among  ordinary  cotton,  nor  in  any  other  regular  class,  and  yet 
in  no  other  way  could  they  possibly  have  got  into  the  lot  of  69  bales,  among 
which  they  are  said  to  have  l)een  found,  but  by  his  act.  There  are  two  qualities 
in  each  of  the  samples  of  these  10  bales— -one  which,  if  they  were  false  packed, 
would,  of  course,  have  been  placed  outside  fully  middling  quality — the  other, 
below  low  ordinary,  and  by  no  method  of  drawing  samples  known  to  the  trade 
here,  could  these  bales,  thus  constructed,  have  found  their  way  into  tlie  ordinary 
class  of  this  purchase.  The  wliole  declaration  of  the  foreman  of  the  spinners 
is  at  variance  with  the  testimony  of  the  plaintiffs'  broker  here,  and  with  the 
evidence  of  the  samples  themselves  ;  he  savs,  that  "  ejich  bale  was  merely  coated 
with  the  description  it  ought  to  contain,  whereas,  if  they  were  coated  at  all, 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving,  it  could  not  have  been  with  the  description  it  ought 
to  contain,  for  there  was  none  such  in  the  bales,  but  with  a  class  either  better  or 
worse,  for,  as  before  stated,  these  10  bales,  if  correctly  represented  by  the  sam- 
ples, ctuitained  cotton  either  entirely  above  or  entirely  Wlow  the  class  "ordi- 
nary," to  which  they  are  said  to  liave  belonged.  That  part  of  the  declaration 
of  this  witness,  in  which  he  asserts  there  is  a  difference  of  4^jd.,  or  nearly  nine 
cents  per  pound,  between  the  10  bales  and  the  other  cotton  in  the  shipment,  is 
equally  at  variance  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Schmidt  fwho  testifies  that  the 
difference  does  not  exceed  3  to  4  cents  per  pound)  and  the  appearance  of  the 
samples  exhibited  to  the  committee — and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  award. 
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Tlu  pUiuciff.  in  tJiis  case,  clainis  of  the  darcDdanlti  (316  JT,  hang,  ks  he  alleges, 
loM  BiuUiued  bj  him  on  >  purchane,  fram  defoiidBnCa,  of  eigbtj  barrels  ufliLrd, 
in  canaequence  "of  bungfing  and  iiiiperfecl  contitnictiuii  of  eaid  barreU," 
-whereby  Uiere  wa«  a  grealer  Hcttial  tare  fhan  lliAt  allowed  (Iti  per  ceot.,  and  a 
leakage,  aa  proved  by  the  weighl  vrhun  Eold.  uf  1,725  pomidn. 

It  appi-aK.  ill  evidunce,  that  the  pUinliff  r«eived  the  lard  from  defenditits, 
Uaj  XI,  IMS— shipped  it  lo  BtcIud  and  Mild  it.  September  7,  1849— slitteine tit 
of  loB»,  weight,  etc.,  was  made  to  hiru.  bj  Wm.  Thwiiig  A  Co.,  Jntiuary  9,  J  650— 
that  the  eiupt;  barrels  weighed  5,3iS  uouudH,  BTeragiiig  about  Ii7  poiindii  each — 
that  the  diffKreqce  between  the  actual  tare,  aud  the  tare  agreed  upon  il8  per 
cent.)  was  I,litil  pauadn — and  the  loai,  in  the  weight  of  the  lard,  aa  proved  bj 
tin  weight  in  Buaton,  van  1,725  pounds. 

It  also  appcarad  in  ovidence,  that  thia  lard  was  put  up  in  what  were  called, 
in  the  trade,  counlrj  packaj^es — that  simh  barreU  ore  imuall;  cliimitil;  and  un- 
akillfullf  made,  fffuueiitly  weighing  here  63  lbs.  each,  and  that  lard  when  put  up 
ia  lucb  tMckafjes.  duG^  uot  Bell  for  oa  much  as  when  put  up  n  pork-house  bar- 
relf,  an  the  beuur  kind  of  packages  le  called  ;  mauf  pnrtiei  altogether  refusing 
to  buj  lard  put  up  in  cuunlrj  barreU.  aud  ulliara.  whim  buying  in  euch  barrels. 
takiiii;  it  at  a  price  equal  to  i^e.  per  pound  lens  than  they  would  give  fur  tlis 
•Bine article  in  pork-house  bonels— -that,  tare  allowed  at  that  time  varied  from 
IC  »o  la  per  cent. — tbal  the  per  cent,  of  tare  agreed  upon  was  conventional  and 
waa  not  gaaranteed,  uor  even  expected  to  ba  equal  to  the  actual  tare — that  the 
vaii^t  of  a  lard  barrel,  in  Liverpool,  would,  necessarily,  be  much  gi'eater  than 
it  waa  here,  on  account  of  its  beiuc  more  thoroughly  eaturated  with  lard — that 
the  leakage  of  lard  barrels,  when  t^bipped  from  this  port  in  the  auramer  season, 
ta,  MCDMrily,  very  great,  even  in  the  most  perfect  pacfeazes — that  the  difference, 
ia  appearance,  between  country  barrels  and  pork-liouse  barrels  is  bo  great,  that 
4M  p^mnn,  at  all  conversant  in  the  trade,  can  mistake  the  one  (ur  the  other — ihut 
the  condition  and  kind  of  packages,  as  well  as  the  per  ceutngo  of  tore  allowed, 
v>re  quite  aa  much  elenieuta  of  the  price  agreed  upon,  as  the  quality  of  the 
lant. 

The  comniittee  can  see  no  shadow  ot  claim  for  reclamation  on  oucount  of  leak- 
age— if  the  plaintiff  bought  and  received  borreU  io  bad  order,  he,  ul  course, 
paid  a  correspond  in  e  price  ;  but  there  ia  no  proof  that  the  barrels  were  in  bod 
order  when  received — ueither  do  the  committee  think,  Ihat  he  has  any  claim  fur 
•Mn  tare.  He  must  have  been  aware,  when  be  bought  the  lard,  that  itw  aa  put 
Dp  in  country  barrels,  of  '■  bungling  construction  "  varying  very  much  in  the 
Mtnal  tnre,  and,  of  convtqucnoe,  a  correspond  lag  price.  The  committee,  ibore- 
fom,  unanimously  award. 

That  the  claim  of  the  ploiiiLiff  ba  dismissed,  he  paying  the  costs  of  the  arbitra- 
tion. P.  H.  SaiFWitu,        Cudij,  W.  PQiujra,        Euw.  li.  i'oMi:aoi. 

6.  THE  COFFEE  TRADE  WITH  BRAZIL. 

^'  BKi'^goto  expoiis  of  coSee  fram  Rio  Janeiro,  for  184S,  were  8DC.900  bags. 
Exports ln>m  January  1.  to  October  3t,  1849.  492.4:1(1  ban— from  October  31,  to 
November  £16,  ISili,  t<l,ieTbBg«;  vesseU  loading. -tS.OUO  bags;  to  leave  in  De- 
seufaer.  about  100,000  bags— uqoal  in  at]  to  7ie,o9T ;  which  show  a  deScit,  for 
1819,  of  »,303  bags. 

The  crop  of  the  prewnC  year  ia  estimated  to  be  short  about  400.000  bags,  but 
Ifcegrowiugcropisexpectedlobeimmen^,  and  will  come  to  market  early  in  1H50. 
The  ship idcdLs  lu  New  Orleans,  How  York,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  Pbiladelpbia, 


amiiunt  to  134,007  bogs. 

In  thi*  onnwlion.  we  find  thi 
for  United  Sl.iles  ports,  with 


Sl.ile*  ports,  wL 
make  a  grand  lolal  of  24  >,00 


mber  of  vessels  which  have  sailed  from  Rio, 

,  from  1st  January  to  36th  November,  1U49, 

,000  bags.    Valued  at  |1T  per  bag  (say  per  average). 
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IITEBABT   DEFARTIENT. 

1.  THE  SCIOTE  LOVERS. 

A  feaomkict:  bt  p.  h.  h.,  or  chaslsstor. 

Thb  following  little  poem  is  fbunded  on  the  muracre  st  Sdo,  the  most  beaotiftil  tnd  feftOe 
island  of  the  Grecian  archipelago.  The  rerolting  details  of  thia  most  horrible  of  the  many  tng- 
edies  that  characterised  the  struggle  o'  ^®  Qreeka  fbr  independence,  arc  too  well  known  to 
a  recapitulation  here. 


T  WAS  the  hour  when  holy  and  earnest  Thought, 
With  Devotion's  inoenso-breathings  draught, 
Moveth  the  heart  that  is  weighed  with  care 
To  pour  forth  its  mingled  griefs  in  prayer: 
T  was  the  hour  when  the  wild  and  hardened 

eoul 
Grows  soft  *neath  the  sweet  and  mild  control 
Of  feelings  that  rise  with  a  sudden  thrill, 
Bidding  Passion's  dark  tide  be  stUl— 
When  Memory  doth  fondly  and  sadly  roam 
0*er  the  scenes  and  pleasures  of  childhood's 

home, 
And  hopes  that  have  gladdened  life's  weary  way 
Oome  back  with  a  warmer  and  brighter  ray. 

Not  a  soxind  was  heard  but  the  beach-bird's  cry, 
Flitting  the  stately  palm  grorcs  by, 
And  the  murmuring  Toice  of  the  cTening  breese, 
That  8ighed  o'er  the  wares  of  the  twilight  seas. 
As  the  sun-beams  were  casting  a  farewell  smile 
On  the  rock-girt  coast  of  Scio'g  isle. 

Where  the  banian  reared  its  leaves  on  high, 
With  a  graceful  cunre  to  the  cloudless  sky, 
And  the  citron  and  olive  a  cooling  shade 
Beneath  their  umbrageous  boughs  had  made. 
There   reclined,  entranced  'mid  the  peaceful 

scene, 
Two  bi'ings,  as  pure  of  heart,  I  ween. 
As  ever  have  loved  in  life's  young  day, 
Sre  the  dews  of  its  morning  have  passed  away. 
0 1  they  loved  with  the  first  warm  love  of  youth, 
Its  fervent  trust  and  its  earnest  truth — 
And  they  deemed  that  the  world  was  an  Eden 

wild, 
Where  forever  the  spirit  of  Gladness  smiled, 
Shedding  odors  sweet  from  her  tireless  wing. 
Like  the  balmy  breath  of  the  early  spring; 
For  thoir  hearts,  that  were  strangers  to  wo  and 

strife. 
Knew  nought  of  this  barren  and  restless  life. 

The  moon  rose  broad  firom  the  circling  sea, 
BuMimu  in  its  hushed  tranquility. 
And  her  rays  were  reflected  so  calm  and  bright* 
They  looked  like  a  path  to  the  Land  of  Light. 

•  •♦♦♦• 

♦  ••♦•♦ 
OscAB  bent  down  o'er  the  maiden  fjalr. 
And  whispered  a  word  in  her  listening 


And  the  sudden  and  crimson  blnah  oonftit 
The  ardent  love  of  an  innocent  breast. 
He  gaied  on  her  glowing  and  tender  flMe* 
On  the  eye's  mild  beam  and  her  form  of  gntn^ 
And  he  thought  he  would  cberish  his  btUa  tIB 

death. 
And  bless  her  nama  wtth  his  latest  Iweatlk 

Hark  I  heard  you  the  sound  thai  paased  by  M 

near. 
On  the  rustling  wings  of  the  erening  air? 
'T  was  not  the  fisher's  light  song  of  glee, 
In  its  strains  of  careless  harmony — 
'T  was  not  the  gay  laugh  at  a  fjostive  board— 
'T  was  the  war-shout  deep  of  a  recideas  horde, 
That  had  come,  like  fiends  Scorn,  their  darksnaio 

cell, 
To  stain  this  pure  isle  with  the  work  of  helL 
OscAK  turned  with  a  sudden  start, 
But  stilled  not  the  throb  of  his  boding  heaiit, 
For  an  anxious  burden  lay  heavy  there, 
And  arose  in  his  bosom  a  thought  of  fear. 

List!  list  again!  'twas  a  dreadful  cry  I 
So  wild  in  its  thilling  agony  I 
Toung  lovers,  methinks  it  is  time  to  fly- 
Speed  on,  speed  on  I  if  ye  would  not  die. 

Fleet  as  a  roc  on  the  mountain  side, 
The  youth  leaped  light  to  his  trembling  hrMfS— 
His  arms  round  her  yielding  form  he  wonnd, 
And  sped  for  life  o'er  the  broken  grouid. 
Let  him  reach  but  yon  hut  by  the  billowy  wmf%t 
And  his  precious  burden  he  yet  may  save, 
For  the  skiff  of  the  fisherman  rides  the  tide- 
Hasten  out  hasten  on  I  why  do  ye  bide? 

Oh,  God!   they  have  eompassed  the  outward 

path, 
Those  fbemen  dark,  with  their  ^es  of  wrath, 
And  high  o'er  the  brow  of  the  Tine-elad  hill. 
The  cry  of  the  Motltm  rose  dear  and  shriU. 

There  are  foes  behind,  there  are  fbes  helbre— 
In  the  tangled  wood,  on  the  sounding  shore: 
"  Nearer  and  dearer"  the  dread  notes  swell, 
Their  echoes  ring  out  like  a  ftineral  kndl. 
And  with  gleaming  blades,  'neath  the  moonlight 

The  serried  squadrons  rush  on  their- way. 
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Id  lU  LJ«h  n»]TT,  ■»  duDiitlcM  now. 


(And  hli  Up  bnslhni  gratly  opciB  bar  own) — 
■LalUr  orUi'i  ■>(<•(  hope  hu  flovn: 
KM  uptrlti  [tin  oan,  Xbat  fcrara  turn, 


w  bllia." 


DwUi  tor  My  ukc,  btlOTn 


AaddMlloBhtaRHDUio  flvrceftblnw, 

Emk  hnril  J  down  on  the  malalunod  groiind' 

Ot  'twuiiilgbtUiUlhcKBlluitiaiil 

td.htjoniiraMon'icQliltiniitnil: 
itjoulhwIUi  tl»nilblulcl1uii;ni!hli;li, 
1  hit  brDkl  bnJHl  beKTlag  mitfhttlj 

1  Uic  nuidefi.  Ihonifh  llmid,  and  won  uO 

Vtth  tbo  riK-tiiit  Hrd  from  hi'r  pnllid  di»k, 
~  b7  the  IkTTDr  of  dmtUi'ii  Ion— 

Asd,  liftJng  ba  heut  Id  Oi  Kurcg  ■l»>>^, 
A  brlcbt  ny  of  tantn  on  iu  darkneH  ibooe, 

I  glOfT  UkU  olrclH  Ood't  nuUut  throDC. 


HUr^a  wmt/ht  hit'*  in  Ui*  pat^ffa  nf  ^rai 

\aw\y  ud  ndtj  tb>  rUr-brdnt  (Ul?— 

Tlut  nlmlclh  o'lr  bcmTi-n  niid  nrth  ant 
Em  mom  bn&kj  foHb  irldi  Iut  glorloiu 
SittlBl  duk  ud  lUl  on  Sdo'i  IiIk. 

ItqiiIt  Fumrd.  from  Ola  TnrlUih  host, 

borcllKniugMftii 

And  Um  (Ulttm 

itlor  of  boa^hB,  ttom 

tlnitnptint.]lgtatlj 

'IbeMoilimgillcjiil 


AhBBdndoi 


Bnr*  Oka>  IMiited  Qh  torlAbrd  fluriiig 
tat  ttmii  bin  Aoal  at  di4anM  tang: 
tin  ircll-Med  uhn.  kien  «»)  bright. 
Wand  nmai  blf  h«d  In  >  line  of  light. 
txA  "  Uk  Ivmoat  •Hnun''  levprd.  ibu  Diglit. 
Bow  teiful  the  NHngth  ot  ■  hvcmui'i 
ftit  lUikv  Air  Ion  ud  hU  utin  lud. 


Round  Uut  vt'^U'whti'g  vi 


d»u7  pilb  vDrs  tpnud. 


Till  tbe  ftcpd-JlIu  jAI  u>d  tb 


m  Ungarlnjc  iwn, 


Qtutun^nlUI 


r  Uv  ODgiil  of  death  [g 


Ab  tb«  mill*  awmd  I^om  tht  CkHUng  iborOj 
Tbcn  bu  rlarn  Ibe  bnath  afa  giinlk  ■>!*, 
CIlliDR  tbc  IOLdi>  of  »rh  unfurlol  aall, 


(a  li  beard  t  rrom  Ihal  galllol'n  ikto 


FaHol  hj  wllb  lb 

TbFs,  ilnaly  U» Arm  or  lb*  mi^  vtn: 

Wbll)  b«  tpird  KM  wllb  aa  ugal'a  m 
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9.  THE  THORNLESS  ROSE. 

BT    A.    J..  BIQUZIB. 


Tn  tempest  of  a  thonsaad  dreams 
Hath  broke,  but  left  behind 

A  roee  which  in  my  household  gleams 

Hiornlesaly  beautifol,  and  seems, 
Day.  after  day,  to  wind 

Its  tender  stalk  about  the  breast. 

Closer,  which  it  has  blest  I 

The  idol  of  the  buried  past, 
From  out  that  past  hath  risen, 

New-plumed ;  as  breaks  a  light  the  vast 
Of  the  benighted  heaven  1 

ify  Oodl  that  I  have  lived,  and  she. 

At  last,  thy  gift  should  be. 

Green  hopes  are  blowing  in  my  heart— 
■  Its  spring,  so  long  delayed, 
Unvails  a  Inride;  and  they  depart 
The  ruin,  rock  and  shade; 


And  where  the  haU-stosMN  enuliiiig  ftll» 
Blushes  a  holy  qmUI 

A  spell  of  "^yes  that,  in  tlwir  love, 

As  daisies  thro'  the  dew 
Lift  an  oitrusting  look  above, 

Seem  thus  to  lodk  at  yon : 
A  spell  of  Boft-bieloshig  amu^ 
Shielding  ftom  many  harms. 

01  tempest  of  a  thousand  dreami^ 

I  bless  thee;  tnr  behind 
Thy  gloom  is  left  that  rose  whldi 
Thomlessly  beautlAil,  and  seemt 

Inseparably  twined 
With  aU  that  stirB  within  this  bwtit, 
Now  and  fttrersr  blest! 

Marion,  &  O,  I860. 


3.  THE  MARSEILLES  HTMN. 

Thb  writer  of  the  annexed  lines,  prefitoes  than  with  the  remarks  whleh  ftllow: 

**  I  have  often  heard  Americans  wish  fbr  an  English  Tersiflcatlon  of  the  MarseiUas  Hymn*  .1 
hardly  think  it  possible  that  one  can  be  giren,  which  will  preserve  the  point,  spirit  and  easiDr, 
which  mark  the  original.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible,  I  conceive,  to  give  a  etois  trinslatlou  tbsii 
must  be  some  liberty  giren  in  the  choice  of  language,  provided  the  »eH»t  and  mmmUig  axe  aol 
departed  from.  Ton  will  perodre  that  I  have  availed  myself  (perhaps  too  liberally)  of  tUl 
license.    I  have  no  oonHdenoe  in  my  suooess.  %? 

Near  NcUcha,  Uiu, 

AN  ATTEHPT  at  an  ENGLISH  YSRSION  OF  THE  MAB8KILLB8  HTMN. 


Ckmio,  children  of  your  country,  come  I 
The  day  of  glory  brightly  beams; 
Oppression  vounds  her  signal  drum: 
For  us,  her  bloody  standard  gleams. 
Hark  I  from  the  line  of  that  array, 
The  cruel  soldier's  fierce  alarms ; 
Thoy  come,  }our  friends,  your  sons  to  slay, 
While  seeking  refrige  In  your  arms. 

0BQBD8. 

nien,  dtisens,  to  arms!  your  front  of  battle 

show — 
March  on  I  and  with  their  tainted  blood,  your 

fields  o'erflowl 

Behold,  now,  all  these  slavish  bands 
Of  traitors,  and  a  treacherous  king. 
For  whom  these  shackles?    On  whose  hands 
Are  irons,  long  prepared,  to  ring? 
Frenchmen,  for  us  I    Ah!  what  abuse  I 
What  passions  can  our  souls  restrain. 
When  they  thus  dare  to  threaten  us 
With  ancient  servitude  again? 

Then,  eitixens,  to  arms  I  4e. 

WhatI  shall  these  (breign  soldiers  tAmiwt\ 
To  finm  tnr  us  a  household  oodef 


Or  meroenaiiss  orush  the  ikme 
Of  our  own  warriors,  brave  and  goodf 
Great  GodI  shall  we,  in  rack  and  tdiaiB, 
Beneath  the  yoke,  submissive  lie, 
And  these  vile  despots  thus  remain 
The  masters  of  our  destiny? 

Then,  oitlieiis,  to  anDsl  Ad 

Tremble  I  ye  tyrantsl  full  of  golls^ 
By  every  party  name  abhorred; 
Tremble  I  for  parradde  so  vile 
Will  surely  meet  with  its  reward. 
Each  soldier  pants  to  Join  the  fi«y — 
If  our  young  heroes  bleed  and  die^ 
France  can  eall  forth  a  new  array. 
Prepared  your  legions  to  defy  I 

Then,  dtliens,  to  aiBMl .  As. 

FrenehmenI  upon  the  generous  brava 
Deal  or  withhold  your  warlike  blows : 
Tet,  those  unhappy  vletims  sparer 
That  you,  reluctantly,  oppose. 
But  not  those  despots — men  of  Uood— • 
Aeeomfdloes  In  Btrifi»— ^brsswonif— 
Belentless  tigers,  lost  to  good, 
Who  their  own  mothers'  breasts  have  torn! 
Then,  ettiieB%  to  anas!  As. 
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Tfaxur^loico 

emititrr.  irlfldj, 

DInMx.  iiuulu 

4.  SUMMER  RAMBLING3. 


ti  «iij. . 


ioaUIng 


UlBtiJialttdlDUi'iMidleH  thniDgi  Ihit 
Ilia  blghwiirt  Uld  Uw  brwuj^  or  plungtn; 
tinu,  into  IhB  Tortu  of  jilann  uul  hih 
(u  ippnelato  Iho  relief  whlcji  ■  ntumga  of 
Htnc  frringB,  Then  llif  weirUd  uptrl 
pon  rrcn  HTliaelaJ  trMnlnU  iu  Iba 


acUepolia  of 
bnUMnpDff 


Vnibkrlal  anporlvm  of  4  Tullrj  u  wldF  i 
Snrope  utd  fciu;*  u  the  Mis.  how  ■[ct|«  Ih 
«Blw[irlM  no»— bo-  iWlhlj  •Ull  Ihy  qu>j-<- 
bOT  iIhctUiI   Ui)'   RltllQ   Uld   Ihf  ]i;ictiiui|i 

tbu  In  tby  BiMfi  I 

Wall,  Ofj  in  wIhi,  wha  Ihui  rrlnat  (Or 
Umr  tb«t  lb>  licurl  mi]'  bmina  iMtiiln,  tbu  t) 
■plrll  bianfriliirad,  thai  tURber  nod  bDlhr  nif 


brcBH£»  bj  Uh  flapptnj;  u 
'fcutifuL  pleuQTu  hotl 
mir  tfaa  npny  Ihna 


I— Ibu 


biFimht*  ofnthdrmoi 
I,  -hcT-  lb.'  .kr 

JioM  DAtural  dinef 


■BUhI  •!>;•  of  Ule  (ttT'  'tlU*  T>t  »»  <3 


It  oitglii;  Mil  nmf  jt 


■rutrn,  how  tniKjdUlj 


BabiTDtUlon.ud 


tf  ftHor  flUr.  pcppInE  tfnan  tha  Hlt^.  hm  It- 

e  iDtfliiir  OB  hJ>  wnj.    But  bdw  &  mclnr 
ib'd  orof  the  hoirnD.    Fu  iw^,  on  Ugh 
il  !ii-iicDb4^^ht  mA 


tohiqif.  Id  Um  hltfhvat 


k 
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We  eztnet  from  the  New  Orleans  Delta  of  an 
early  date: 

2.  MufSJBuim  Cm. — Next  we  approach  that 
great  inTigiblo  town,  dostinixl  to  eclipse  our  own 
Cre»%nt  City,  the  only  opparcnt  remains  of 
which  arc  the  almost  ondlesfl  pier  and  tottering 
wharf.  But  wo  are  told,  fur  we  hare  never 
trusted  our  preciouR  bodiefl  on  that  pier,  which 
the  entcrpriM  and  (renius  of  the  MissiMippi 
{•peculators  erected  to  rooeire  the  vast  produce, 
which  was  00  confidently  expected  to  be  landed 
here  for  refihipment  to  Europe — we  hare  never 
eseayed  the  loufc  journey  along  that  pier,  but 
we  undvrfitand  that,  when  yuu  have  once  reached 
the  land,  tlicre  are  many  pleasant  little  houses 
nestled  in  the  live  oak8,  where  you  may  pass  a 
few  week*  very  delightfully.  [ 

8.  BiLOXi. — Biloxi  is  the  largest  of  any  of  tha  | 
sea-side  resorts.  Its  regular  population  must 
be  five  or  six  hundred,  and  its  visiting  popula- 
tion considerably  more  than  double  that  num- 
ber. Biloxi  has  many  advantages.  The  town 
is  right  on  the  sea;  there  is  no  long,  white 
beach  to  traverse  before  you  can  reach  the  sea ; 
and  the  soil  is  good,  producing  vegetables  and 
a  fine  growth  of  treea  Ucre  you  can  always 
get  a  fine  supply  of  fish  and  oysters,  and  an 
abundance  of  fruit  and  all  other  vegetables. 
There  are  half  a  dosen  excellent  houses  in  Bi- 
loxi. 

4.  Bat  or  St.  Louis. — This  is  a  beautiftil  plaro, 
where  the  land  is  high  and  well  timbered,  the 
country  around  well  cultivated,  with  fine  roarl^ 
and  an  abundance  of  all  the  conveniences  and 
pleasures,  both  of  the  searsidc  and  back-coun- 
try. It  is  generally  resorted  to  by  families,  and 
such  families,  too!  To  our  ancient  or  creolc 
population,  this  has  ever  been  an  attractive  and 
popular  rPMort. 

6.  Pascaooula. — The  place  is  appropriately 
called  by  such  a  soft  and  beautiful  name.  Pas- 
cagoula  is,  perhaps,  the  mo^t  desirable  of  all 
the  places  on  the  Gulf,  with  reference  to  enjoy- 
ments. The  bathing  is  better  than  at  any  other 
place,  and  the  fish,  oysters  ami  crabs,  are  more 
abundant.  There  is  no  lack  of  timber,  the  live 
oak  and  other  trees  being  thickly  strewn  along 
the  coast,  and  the  situation  of  the  place  is  very 
fine.  The  companv  at  Fascngoula  is  a  pleasant 
combination,  in  about  equal  numbers,  of  the 
dtisens  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 


But  here,  at  last,  we  have  reached  Mobile. 
Our  sister  city,  like  ourselves,  reposes  from  the 
spasm  of  an  active  winter,    {ler  half  million 
cotton  bales,  the  product  of  Alabama  and  con- 
tiguous counties  of  Mississippi,  are  freighted 
upon  the  deep  or  stored  in  the  warehouses  of 
Europe  and  the  North,    ller  citixens,  relieved 
fi>r  a  M>ason,  seek  recreation  and  health  in  every 
inviting  retreat.    We  are  rejoiced  to  find  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  abroad  in  MobUe,  which  must 
soon  work  a  revolution  in  her  affairs,  and  arrest 
the  progrens  of  any  decline  her  citizens  may 
have    feared.     Indeed,   a    high    advancement 
must  be  reserved  for  her  in  the  future.    Thi.«i 
will  come  with  the  progress  and  completion  of 
the  stupendous  railroad  enterprise  she  has  pro- 
jected to  the  Ohio,  and  which  she  is  pressing 
forward  with  an  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
no  difflcolUes  could  surmount    It  will  come, 


too,  with  the  sgtoWishmfwt  of 

for  which  herpeople  are  already  ripa.    A  hautf 

God-speed  to  our  sister  in  her  onward  waj. 

We  take  the  steamer  hem  and  steor  towari 
the  Bay  of  Mobile.    We  hare  reach  ?d  tha  as* 
chorage,  where  the  larger  olaas  of  voaicli,  ftoa 
the  absence  of  sufficient  draught  of  water  hi^- 
er  up,  are  loaded  and  unloaded  by  the  aid  of 
lighters.    Here  we  meet  the  British  rteamsr 
Tai  from  Havanna,  awaiting  her  paasengers  and 
mail.    There  are  several  watering  places  on  tlw 
Bay  of  Mobile,  which  are  becoming,  or  hare  al- 
ready become,  the  seats  of  fashion  and  of  pleas* 
ure.    The  locations  are  beautify,  and  nothfaif 
is  wanted  to  attract  the  most  fiutidioas.    Ton* 
der  we  observe  Hollywood  House  and  Howard's; 
and  still  further  off,  toward  the  great  ocean, 
and  favored  by  its  breeies  and  reflrsshed  bj  its 
Udos,  is  Point  Clear.    This  is  a  new  estahlla^ 
ment,  belonging  to  a  ccanpany  of  gDntleaaBf 
and  has  already  grown  quite  pc^ular.    The  war 
ters  fbr  bathing  are  more  salt  than  at  any  c4her 
of  the  watering  places,  more  especiallj  ths 
present  season,  as  the  crevassea  of  the  Mlaris- 
sippi  have  inundated  the  lake.    The  nights  ava 
cool.     We  spent  a  week  delightfUIy  at  tha 
Point,  and  formed   many  pleasant  aeqnaiufc> 
ances,  whoso  memory  and  kindnoa  shall  alwa|t 
linger  with  us.    The  Alabama  Planter  sajs: 

Ponrr  Cueak,  however,  is  not  all  that  la  da- 
lightfUI  on  the  eastern  shore.  There  are  How^ 
ardV  and  Freeman's,  as  delightful  summer  rsai- 
dences  as  a  prince  might  desire.  Buried,  aa  It 
were,  within  the  woods,  they  are  sacred  to  con- 
templation and  sentiment.  In  flront,  the  baan-' 
tiful  bay  spreads  its  vast  bosom,  and  ova*  and 
throu;;h  it  come  such  brceaes  and  delicious  fldi 
aa  can  nowhere  else  be  found  except  in  onrowtt 
region.  In  the  rear,  also,  is  hunting  as  good  as 
the  best  sportsmen  can  desire. 

For  health,  moreover,  nothing  can  bo  more 


favorable  than  tlie  whole  of  this  eastern 
It  is  superior,  by  all  means,  to  our  interior 
springs,  the  virtues  of  which,  we  imagine,  sn 
more  imaginary  than  real.  What  Is  due  to 
change  of  habit  and  diet  is  iisually  attributed 
to  the  mineral  waters  at  these  places.  As  much 
g«>cd  health,  and  a  great  deal  mora  comlbrt, 
may  be  secured  on  the  eastern  shore.  At  least, 
that 's  our  opinion. 


Having  returned  to  New  Orleans  ttom  tha 
lakes,  we  started  on  the  splendid  steamer,  Alex- 
ander Scott,  intending  to  visit  for  the  first  time 
many  parts  of  Mississippi,  and  afterward  Mem- 
phis, Uuntsvillc,  Nashville,  the  Mammoth  Cava, 
Ac.,  a  tour  fh>m  which  much  true  delight  waa 
anticipati>d.  A  severe  attack  of  indispoaition 
prevented  in  part  the  accomplishment  of  tha 
design,  and  prevents  us  now  firom  embodying,  as 
we  much  wish  to  do,  f)rom  the  abundant  notes 
before  us,  the  particulars  of  the  trip  so  fiur  as 
we  were  permitted  to  make  it.  This  shall  not, 
however,  be  neglected,  if  we  can  help  it.  In  out 
ni>xt 


At  Viouguui.  lie  hIIkM  notH  On-  m  pa 
DpOB  that  atj,  ud  tlM  toll  lUtilllDI  cf 
JfrUtaoD  nlirotij,  now  oxl'Diltd  ti>  BnndoDT  i 
la  progrru  towud  tbv  AlnlBni*  8ljile  tl 
W«  KknnviMge  oor  gmt  fodibtedruM  lo  I 
Re«ta,  at  tfaii  CDtnpaajr,  br  hi*  aiBUy  ttUmii 
ud  fer  lb*  niui  or  dDU  ftimlihtd  lu,  "lil 
vlfJi  Rgnf,  trut  tnai  mrmity,  Eb  putiii^nEj 
mi  DBiL  To  A.  H.  Arlbui,  Kwt..  fcrmurl] 
tha  "Tldubius  Whic."  >  gcDllcmui  of  « 
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miakArtr,  Uwj  had  onlereJ  U 
bonk*,  AvL,  foi  tUKk  in  Iba  nllna 
Mmdv  Ib  OrUbrr  o<i(l.  At  on 
Arthur  ftuniibHl  the  fblloirini:  a 


JtckKB,  Airtj-di  nilct,  uhI  Ii 
ThaBouttann  RAilrOHl  Cumf 

JlAvu,  Um  fat  ctf  pncmment  "f  HtHlMlFpl, 

»  HoBlaHUBiTi  tba  iHt  gl  KnTenunanl  nf  Ali- 
ne State  of  Miidjolptit  fau  IdthImI  her  two 

par  ■Mil.  fund,  abcnt  t»>iO«^  <o  punhiH  Be- 

Jra*  JackioB  lo  Brudon,  In  thD 


. .  >  Atr  atana  balDBfliit  to  Iha  two  |»r  wi 

£nwiit  oa  tils  twiDV  "Mt  brrond  Bm 
In  Kr^Oog  and  prcwltir  (br  uta  Irup. 
iall^  aratbom  nOrwd  will  taa»  (n  r 


5e' 


fnn  Tkkabnrg  wt  TlillnJ  Cllnlan,  Raymond, 
MbdialpplBiirlBfjvOnDpcr't  Well,  and  Jarknon, 
Ai  *aat  of  pnusiD.'Dl,  nn-Mog  muf  klnd- 

'^IBMU  bstt  Uia  pKi|ili  or  ibligiUut  ajHl  IliMUv 
MhH  Stola.  Fnu  pin-rBor  Qultauin,  in  ad- 
dWoo  to  oUmt  nidfanM  dC  hrur,  n  mvEiiid 
■Mr  **tMUa|r>Ulc  donuaruU  Mail  ng  u  His- 
MMliId.  which  vUl  Bulniallr  akt  lu  hi-nanrr 


■nr  tana  nan  ID  UI«iBal|itrl  Ulioi  i^uiiUk-l. 

W>  >iwot  hro  M  au«  ■nla  tmiil  dallfbl- 
Wlf  ■>  >>»  MInMppt  SpiiDKi  auu  CMinr'i 


irtng  UiD  •Hmmri  monlfaa,  a  ]««■ 
portimi  ef  lUidHlppi  smgngatM,  and  oni^  Di>>r 

maonwa  of  Iba  jwipl*.    Thtm  wai*  a  frw  pair- 

hrllMa,  tha  nmnbor  '111  ftnatlj'  luonasc  la  th> 
mciita  of  Ihcga  n»i4a  a»  bciui  DDdfTatMid. 
Naw  OFlaaoa  aloiw  will  tlinUih  thnnaandi  as- 
ntullj-  It  Ii  with  rr^Tat,  we  ran  aakB  but  a 
rt!W  bunlvd  allmlonB  to  th»»  wat4rlnif  plooeB, 
and  IhatwaandapanduitalHigttUtBndl;  upon 


mM,  "  WW  If  Ihoro 


ould  jou 


a  thai 


hopo** — "not  Ui 
'    Old  n> 

Hpnnfa]  yontb.  and  eisliangii  jga 

a]  J4iii  tbr  tba  boond  and  leap  of  flflj'  yvw  ago? 

Thov  art  bero,  too*  num  of  Ibonf ht  and  buafnai*, 

th;  fealuna,  and  In  thjr  iiUld 

:,  the  aanblaiicH  of  oTgrteatod 


f  aod  hupcflil,  and  with 


aftor  bult»rflj-.  Wldowa  and  middini% 
E^njJet^i  bright-c^«J,  dlinplad-chnkad  aod 
luf^hlnf-lknHl,  A>F  Donqneat  anti  adtoifatlon, 
nd  Ok  jojj  which  mnjr  not  now  b*  pMlpoaad  I 


on,  Ibup  bEIm  ttaai  Ra/tatHid, 
iir  njllfa  (Inm  "Cospiir'aWdl.' 
•  Uw  Iwiu*  raaob  sf  TMiahurg 


iababltofapendlDfthf! 
I  C'a]  and  (nUal.  ud  lb 
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nights  nerer  made  Udeooi  lij  Mm  or^im  of 
mivkctoofl. 

Mr.  John  Fleteher,  a  gentleman  well-known 
In  Hiwlwiippi,  and  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  thifi  character  of  hnHincw,  has  now  charge  of 
the  prpmifiefi,  and  it  is  doing  him  small  justice 
to  say,  that  he  spreads  daily  one  of  the  most  in- 
Titing  boards  it  has  been  our  Ibrtuno  to  meet 
with  any  where  out  of  New  Orleans.  Erery 
thing  that  the  country  can  afford,  orowns  the 
table  of  this  excellent  caterer. 

There  are  billiard  tables;  ten-^fn  alleys;  a  ttar 
^oom  stocked  with  the  finest  description  of  wines, 
brandies  and  cigars ;  stables  with  any  number 
of  horses  and  rehicles ;  a  large  and  airy  hall 
room,  where  the  "light  &ntastio'*  is  tripped 
nightly;  an  excellent  band  of  music ;  good  roads 
for  driving;  airy  rooms  for  sleeping,  kc 

The  waters  are  sulphur,  and  possess  great  Tlr- 
tucs  in  the  cure  of  dyspepsia,  diarrhea,  dropsy, 
general  debility,  Ac.  We  say  sulphur,  though 
diemina]  analysis  shows,  we  are  informed,  and 
Sufficiently  well  marked,  iron,  soda  and  mag- 
nesia also. 

Tho  terms  are  extremely  modetate. 

CooPER'8  Will. — This  summer  scat  has  been  in 
existence  but  a  short  time.  The  water  is  highly 
mineral  and  mMidnal,  and  many  remarkable 
cures  have  been  perfirmod  by  it,  which  are  vouch- 
ed for  on  the  highest  authority.  We  had  some  of 
them  (Vom  the  parties  themselves.  The  original 
proprietor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  claims  to  have 
been  directed,  by  a  dream,  to  this  spot  and  bid  to 
dig  down  into  it  Whetlieror  not,  it  is  certain  that 
the  well  ?uu  ftMnMug,  and  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  seek  its  remedial  agencies.  The  build- 
ings, though  commodious,  are  still  rude,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  proprietor  has  gone  on  with- 
out other  capital  than  the  annual  earnings  of 
the  place.  Four  or  five  hundred  could,  how- 
ever, at  a  pinch,  be  accomodated.  There  are  bil- 
liard rooms,  pin  alleys,  Imrs,  l>all  rooms,  and 
such  like  amusements.* 

Appropos  of  the  Ball  Room — we  had  intended 
a  page  or  two  on  the  bright  eyes  that  sparkled 
there,  and  the  loveliness  that  is  not  often  sur- 
passed. But  as  tills  moment  having  returned  to 
New  Orleans,  we  are  dull — pa.«singly  so^and 
cannot,  if' we  would,  "paint  a  rose  or  gild  a 
lily,"  or  cull  a  flower  firom  any  source.    On  re- 


•  Ctwper'H  Well  is  situated  in  Hinds  county, 
Mis.-'isKippi,  thirti>en  miles  west  of  Jackson,  the 
State  cai'itttl,  and  four  mile^  east  of  Raymond, 
the  county  seat.  The  Raymond  railroad,  now 
rebuild iiti;,  will  probably  l>c  done  by  the  first  of 
Juu'^  nrxf;  it  int.irwcta  the  Vicksburg  railroad 
at  Ik'ltoii'p.  Distance  ftt»m  Raymond  to  the 
well,  fotir  miles.  At  this  time,  hacks  can  be  hnd 
at  Boltf»n'i«,  twelve  miles  to  tho  well;  or  Clinton 
dei^oi,  eight  miles.  Persons  leaving  Vicksburg 
can  bo  at  tho  woll  in  four  hours. 

Extensive  arningonirnts  are  making  Ibr  the 
ooming  summer.    The  water  is  principally  dka- 


ftrring^  hofMnvb  to  our  dkarf  of  naariy  tm 
months  back,  when  the  fit  wa«  ftilly  on  ns,  a 
page  presents  itseli;  whidi,  as  fllustnting  hov 
it  is  possible  to  ftel  at  tlmea,  wa  insert  witfaoot 
apology.  In  theae  hot  days  (tbe  middle  of  Au- 
gust), one  must  traasure  up  his  *<odds  and 
ends,*'  and  make  them  go  as  fkr  as  poastbla. 
Thus,weare  "pensioners "on the jxnf, and nol^ 
as  Young  says,  ''on  the  bounty  of  the  how." 

"  What  shall  compare  with  these  nlghtlj  ex- 
hibitions of  beauty,  that  burst  upon  us  heraP 
Is  it  that  the  *<  Orient  Ind,**  we  are  sighing  hf 
dull  looomotire  pace  to  readi,  already  showm 
down  her  gems  in  sparkling  benw,  realiiiB^ai 
once,  every  rapt  vision  of  andent  poesy  or  mmgt 
0 !  the  brows  of  polished  whiteness,  and  the  dMfi, 
dark,  glossy  locks,  that  stream  in  wUdemeas  pra- 
flision — "  eyes  which  speak  love  to  eyes  spcaUof 
again"— sparkling,  dacsUng,  bewildering,  ba> 
witching,  reflecting  like  watch-fires  tha  sooll 
LljM  are  here  that  breathe  coneentratod  per> 
ftimes  of  all  flowers  in  earth  or  patadiso— sylph- 
like  forms  which  graceful  glide  in  every  masj 
dance  and  dixsy  whirl,  ravishingtbe senses  by  po> 
ptic  motion  I  Tho  spell  is  o'er— 4he  irretistibis 
fascination  gone  for  mo  now,  and  darkness  eomss  ( 
An  image  llngen  hi  that  darkness  of  the  sooL  It 
is  there,  palpable  as  a  thing  of  lilb  and  beauty, 
all  radiant  in  the  gathering  night  How  elo- 
quent those  eyes,  speaking  the  innocence  and 
purity  of  a  soul  that  has  not  learned  guik  in 
tho  crowded  haunts  of  fashion — so  soft,  so  pen- 
sive, so  lit  by  the  emanations  of  a  deity:  a  flow- 
er from  the  rich  fields  of  naturcj  which  art  has 
not  yet  deformed.  That  voice,  innooently  Jcly^ 
ous  and  musical,  thrills  upon  the  heart,  drink- 
ing its  deep  notes,  and  saddening  when  the  echo 
of  thorn  only  lingers.  I  watched  bar  wbM« 
beauty  biased— t)ie  star  gilding  its  way.  She 
mingled  not  in  the  dance  and  revelry;  te  a 
young  heart  had  been  consecrated  to  Ood,  and 
angels  were  her  watchers.  01  fSdr  girl,  I  nsj 
not  match  thee  among  the  bright  threngs  of 
earih — no  spirit  like  thine  may  glide  again  upaa 
my  path— but  dreams  will  bring  thee  bark,  like 
glimpses  of  lost  heaven  to  pilgrim  man :  fbr  the 
pUiadj  which  Is  gone  fh)m  the  sky,  is  not  kit 
forever,  but  drawn  higher  and  nearer  to  Its 
throne,  to  bum  brighter  and  more  resplendent 
there!" 


lybcate.  Tho  oelel  r  ty  of  this  well  is  not  surpass- 
(k1;  and  it  is  recommonded  by  the  medical  heah 
ty,  in  cases  of  obmoio  diarrhea,  gravel,  dropsy 
and  general  debility — it  acts  powerfully  upon 
the  liver  and  kidnevi',  and  has  the  Fame  salutary 
efToct  throughout  tho  year.  Invalids  can  be  ac* 
commndatcd,  at  all  scatsons,  with  comlbrtabls 
rooms. 

but  fow  places  cAn  excel  tilts  as  a  watering 
place.  The  picturestiuc  view — the  elevated  \*> 
cation — romantic  bills  and  lofty  pines — in  Ihet, 
ev(>ry tiling  indicates  health,  indepei^ent  of  (be 
medicioal  water,  whltoh  has  prorad  so  »*T**f**f' 
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S.  LATE  PUBLTCATIOHS,  EDITORIAL  NOTES,  4c. 
LATE  PUBLICATION  8, 


8«B,Soir  Orlmof; 

1.  ainon'a  Kdhi,  ihii 
pnUlibnl  nnJfanD  wllb 
■Dd  MkuiIkj,  tnaa  Ih 
irlU  b*  aU  lolunieii,  will 
tlHwhiiliwDrk.  tbeni 
bu  long  itiaco  vprvuL  tl 
mrld,  wbl  DDtbins  in  r 


iMtailteliciDtuiL 


»  or Juh 


tt  Ut  Ufe,  hU  OilEiinsM  in  Dulb.    ' 
«111  hurillT  diiplue  Bonoll. 

(WmUiTjHiidiuNo.l.bx'niil!)    ^ 
lork  of  Uw  itij.  iiKl  oonUin. 


irOwIui 


1.  Outtlmsinfllu^ 


^bclUh  kbd  FiTEub-    Bj  a  nuicb«nt. 


m*  (•■diUltJ  Willi  Mr^TlDTB 

^kcUaUfBUfl.    A>>(|«i>m 
^l«.  n  lake  U*  epenlng  n 


Hi  Id  the  Uul}  Scrtptnm,  Hi 


B.  Tm  Domuiti  o»  TBI  Usnr  or  mi  Hinuii 
r  JoliD  Bubinin,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Mu.  Ulatorj  la 

II  CDiiei^  or  rbuiuttsn,  a.  c. 

10.  TBI  UioiT  or  tat  Raair  Baco,  prDnd 
'  be  tlLA  <1i>clrln«  of  fieriptunT  n-UDa  and 


111  Iheorj  uf  Prof.  AgL-BlL 
,n.    KpwVotk.G.  P.  Put 


Bj  the  Bw.  Tborn. 
un;  N<iw  Orleuu, 


T  frnilcoUy  ■dTCrtnl  Id 


Fut  TkADE.  Ws  tUTc  not  bud  time  u>  cinmliH 
LL  Tki'  aalhor,  nillknl  rfailllpi.  rijt«t«  (h* 
wbold  idcDce  of  political  Konom;  a#  it  hu 
lilthnrlo  bwn  tingbl,  ud  tegirdi  toe  tnd« 
u  •>  (lylDg  ud  Kunil  (tU.  lla  injm,  In  Ui 
rrelkce :  ^  I  nbAll  be  ba4>|iy  to  lielleTo  then  la 
lltUf  at  nuke,  and  tbU  the  doqirliiH  of  Ova 
Crjtde  do^ot  tend  direeUj  to  Ibo  dlilniH,  iled^ 
ud  pollllaJ  lUbDnliiutloi 


OtLbnt  or  lLLrEniu<Rii  Auuumj  Onu- 
ng  porlrmlte  Abd  blo|[raphL«of  twcntT^ur 
elninanl  rilJEcnvaf  the  Republic     Edited 

inurnwi.    Ni^w  lork:  Bndjr,  Diilfoan 

rrieflfl  pertiatnbar — laperiAl  Rilio  riu^— 
t  theaalt^.    Tbe  pTe«a&t,No.fl. 
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14.  r^MPHLETS,  Prcuc  DocuiinrTS,  na   We 
are  indebted  to  Fhillfpfl,  Sampron  &  Co.,  of  hot- 
ton,  for  No.  7  of  Csrlylo'g  pamphlets.    Sul\ject: 
'^Hudson' f  FHatwr    Our  frlt-nd,  Mwin  Ileriot, 
of  Char'.oston,  forwarJa  hia  Addrcra  before  the 
Cadi>ia  of  the  Military  Ar.tddmy  of  South  Caro- 
lina.   It  pii<»8«-*;«*H  the  rhaiitity  and  merit  of 
<*ycr.vthingr  wliirh  cmannU^P  from  his  pen,  and 
riacs  oftvn  to  eloquence  Without  once  fklllng  into 
dullncaa.    It  would  aflTonl  ua  great  pleaanrc,  did 
0paoe  adnuty  to  extract  many  paaangea  from  the 
pages  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  early  compan- 
ion.   We  have,  oiro,  another  of  Shakapeare'a 
worka,  fh:>m  Phillipa,  Sampson  k  Co.,  of  Boston : 
King  Henry  IV.    ** Proceeding t  of  the  South  Oar- 
oUna  Medical  Auodationt"  a  pamphlet  from  the 
prcaa  of  Walker  k  James,  Charleston.   Discourse 
on  the  Funeral  of  John  C.  Calhoun^  by  the  KeT. 
Jamea  W.  Miles,  Charleston.    With  so  aublime 
a  spectacle  as  must  have  been  preaonted  at  the 
bier  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  we  should  expect  eloquence 
and  power — and  those  arc  Mr.  Miles's  attribntea. 
It  was  an  occasinn  to  acknowledge,  with  Massil- 
lon,  at  the  grave  of  Ixiuis  XIV,  *'God  alone  is 
great.''  We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  Elliott. 
of  South  Carolina,  for  a  copy  of  his  late  Agri- 
euUttral  Addrrssj  which  ia  a  document  so  valua- 
ble, wo  will  endeavor,  hereafter,  to  give  a  large 
part  of  it  to  our  readers.    Hamilton  Smith,  of 
Kentucky,  aenda  ua  a  large  pamphlet,  upon 
Qxnndtofh  with  a  great  abundance  of  cotton, 
ooal,  iron  and  manufacturing  statlstica.     We 
will  analyze  the  pamphlet,  when  more  at  lei- 
f  ure.    The  Hon,  Pierre  SouUj  our  able  senator 
at  Washington,  will  receive  thanka  for  the  Fi- 
nandal  and  Commercial  Reports  of  government, 
and  for  the  Debates  in  the  Convention  of  Call- 
ftimia.    We  are  also  indebted  to  this  gentleman 
and  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Kusk,  of  Texas,  for  several 
of  their  s|M>eohcs,  in  pamphlet.     Mr.  Rusk's 
Tost  office  Report  we  reserve  fur  future  analysis. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

1.  CoimuDunoNS. — We  have  on  hand  several 
valuable  contribution  which  must,  unfortunate- 
ly, lay  over  until  our  next  We  invite  the  aid 
of  southern  writers,  upon  all  suldects,  in  our 
work. 

2.  Rr.MiTTAXCM. — Subscribers  will  please  remit 
us  promptly,  on  the  receipt  of  this  number,  their 
dues  fur  the  current  year  and  those  which  arc 
closed,  where  such  indebtedness  exists.  Remit 
by  mail — ^to  save  us  great  loss  by  agenti*,  and 
in  time.  Remittances  will  bo  acknowledged  on 
back  of  work. 

3.  Bou?n>  ToLumo,  ITC— We  again  solicit 
orders  for  our  bound  volumes,  in  library  style: 
and  will  supply  thi-m  compl«-te,  four  yeans  t<j 
July,  1850 — amount  p-.iyable  in  fall  or  winter, 
by  order  on  factors.    Not  many  seta  remain. 

Our  prospectus  is  again  indoacd.    We  would 


iMfeMlMk^VMl 

for  their  friendly  aU  IA  exliiiillpi|  met  drenl*' 
ton  and  enaiirliig oar  siicoea.  Itech gratitnd* 
ia  acknowledged  to  them  Ibi  paat  Ikvon. 

The  present  number  ia  moeh  smaller,  iBllHi 
intereating,  than  osoal,  fat  which  tlM 
pleads  contlnaed  indiapoBitton  during  tbt 
month. 

Ke«p(»8ible  persons  are  wmnted  to 
diflforent  seetiona  of  the  Sooth  fat  tbo  Barfav. 

4.  KuuTAd— In  our  article  on  Caba  KAfodl 
tion,  in  Auguat  number,  appean  MrenJ  tjypo- 
graphical  errora;  but  they  are  chiefly  T«rbalt 
and  do  not  aifect  the  aenae  in  any  important 
points.  We  aeldom  aee  oar  prooft,  bat  hnve  tm^ 
ployed  one  of  the  beat  readcri  in  the  eoontiyy 
who  aometimcs,  however,  miitak<w  Um  hkn^ 
glyphical  aentencei  of  copy.  Ha  will  impcort 
in  deciphering  the  text 

5.  AIabosi'b  Expexss. — Subscribers,  in  New  Oi^ 
leans,  will  always  receive  their  nnmbera,  at  oar 
expense,  through  the  City  Exprtu  I\aL  W« 
have  taken  great  interest  in  this  enterprise  ftom 
the  beginning,  and  are  truly  glad  it  Is  dc4Bf 
so  well.  Sicrchants  and  dtiicns  should  ailbrd 
a  generous  support.  Boxes  are  placed  In  evsiy 
part  of  the  city— but  the  head  quarters  an  at 
23  Royal  street,  opposite  the  post  oflloei.  Ibt 
proprietor  is  J.  Mason. 

6.  Om  RwusAsrar! !— Finally,  many  of  tht  p» 
pera  in  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  down  upon  us 
about  one  editorial,  "7^  Oauu^ftht  amlh,"  ia 
the  July  number.    Our  irony  has  all  gone  ftr 
nothing  with  them,  and  the  sad  and  moumM 
accents  In  which  we  treated  the  distractions  iu 
southern  councils,  has  been  mistaken  tor  opp> 
sitlon  or  indifference  I     Strange  that  we,  wko 
have  been  and  are  still  thought,  by  most  wko 
know  us,  a  very  Uot*pur  in  these  wars  of  th* 
South,  and  who  have  bourne  the  heat  and  hor* 
den  of  the  fight  fi)r  nearly  ten  years,  should  mam 
be  thought  derelict  and  oontumaoeous  hy  thon 
profossing  to  bo  allies,  and  after  coming  in  at 
the  very  eleventh  hour  I    Our  whole  life  hst 
been  a  practical  refutation  of  the  absurd  aad 
ridiculous  charge  of  the  editor  of  the  Hmth  Cmt' 
olinian.    Does  that  paper  know  (If  not,  tbcrt 
are  thousands  here  who  do)  the  fact — ^wa 
one  of  the  original  Nashville  Convention 
when  scarcely  five  others  in  the  Stato  seemed  to 
be  in  favor  of  it    We  periled  much  upon  that 
issue  thi'u.  but  were  beaten.    Notwithstanding 
this,  our  banner  has  ever  been  hanging  ont^ 
and  upon  the  outermost  wall,  too— never  to  bs 
torn  down,  until  the  citadel  is  safe  from  evefy 
internal  and  foreign  foe.    Vet,  the  AuM  Chrs- 
Knian  counsels  southern  men  n«4  Ut  support  tin 
Review,  and  levels  a  bull  of  excouimunioatkNi 
again>t  it!    As  old  Wulsey  said,  on  a  raei 
blc  occasion : 

"0!  Cromwell!  Cromwell!" etc. 
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RBUARKa    ON    TUB    lUPROVEUBHT    OF    TIIB    HlVElt  UIBalSfilPPl. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Review,  I  find  an  Article  cnlilled  :~- 
Protcction  of  the  Low  Lands  of  the  Missistiippi ;  bj  Major  BArnard, 
ngioeer  Corps."  The  article  consists  principally  of  tome  extracts  from 
L  Dnbnst's  "  Prindpea  d'  Ut/drauligutg,"  in  relation  to  the  straight- 
ting  of  rivers,  and  the  changes  ^mt  may  bo  made  in  their  courses  as 
their  beds,"  accompanied  by  about  two  pages  and  a  half  of  notee,  by 
^or  Barnard  himself,  professedly  based  upon  the  authority  of  the^ 
Vvious  extracts,  together  with  his  own  knowledge  of  the  Mississipjn 
iver.  The  subject  being  a  very  importtint  one,  involving  the  proa- 
iritj  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  a  large  portion  of  Louisiana,  which 
IS  already  suffered,  and  which,  judging  from  present  appearances,  will 
ill  continue  to  suffer  imraenae  loss.  From  the  erroneous  views  so 
illy  cntertmced  with  respect  lo  it,  1  may  be  excused  for  offering  a 
remarlcsin  regard  to  Major  BHrnard'a  Notes,  and  the  conclusions  at 
wch  he  arrives. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  Notes,  and  u  oompan'son  of  them 
ih  the  extracts,  I  find  that  they  do  not  acoord.  The  extracts  from 
.  QitbaiU's  work  lay  down  cut-offs  as  a  remedy  for  overflows,  and 
n  the  reasons  why  they  are  so,  nnraely,  that  by  shortening  the 
one  of  a  river,  they  increase  the  rcintive  fall,  dimimsli  the  resistance, 
1  the  discharge,  and  thereby  lower  the  surface  of  Its  water.  But  on 
polusg  over  Major  Barnard's  Notes,  I  find,  to  my  surprise,  thai  "  in 
dconuLDCC  with  these  principles  "  he  Ima  come  to  the  oonctusion  that 


00  relief  lo  the  lower  river  cut  be  obtained  by  means  of  cut-ofis." 

—  the  more  surprised  at  the  conclusion,  taken  m  connection  with  the 

;U,  because  in  introducing  them  he  says  :  "  His  remarks  in  n 
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to  redressments  (cut-offs)  are,  perhaps,  as  applicable  to  the  MiBnasippi 
as  to  any  river." 

The  first  enquiry  that  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  miod,  on 
comparing  the  notes  with  the  extracts,  is,  how  Major  Barnard,  from 
extracts  recommending  cutoffs,  could  draw  the  conclusion  that  "no 
relief  to  the  lower  river  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  cut-offs."  There 
is  not  a  paragraph,  nor  a  sentence  in  the  extracts  from  M.  Dubaat» 
that  carries  with  it  an  argument  against  cutoffs.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  in  favor  of  them  properly  made  and  not  carried  to  excess. 
M.  Dubuat  thinks  they  ought  not  to  be  used  where,  in  shortening  the 
course  of  a  river  the  fall  would  be  increased  too  much,  and  the  velocitj 
made  to  interfere  materially  with  the  navigation,  or  be  rendered  danger- 
ous to  the  banks.  In  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  no  such 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  cut-offs.  The  fali  in  the  Mississippi 
from  the  commencement  of  the  lower  valley  to  the  Gulf  is  so  slight  and 
80  gradual,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  cut-off  increasing  the  Te- 
locity so  as  to  prevent  or  impede  navigation.  Neither  can  the  velocitj 
of  the  current  be  so  increased  by  straightening  the  channel  as  to  render 
it  dangerous  to  the  banks.  The  crevasses  in  the  Mississippi  are  not 
caused  by  the  increased  velocity  of  its  water,  but  by  the  checks  plaeed 
upon  it,  by  the  interposition  of  bends,  &;c.,  which  retarding  the  velocity 
and  impeding  the  discharge  of  the  water  cause  its  surface  to  rise,  and 
thereby  increase  the  pressure  against  the  levees ;  they  never  occur  in 
a  straight  river  of  a  normal  breadth  and  under  proper  levee  regulations. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  the  channel  made  straight  by  the  use  of  cut- 
offs, the  increase  of  velocity,  though  it  could  not  be  made  so  great  as  to 
impede  navigation,  would  by  the  increased  rapidity  of  discharge,  aiid  bj 
the  deepening  of  the  bed,  lower  the  surface  of  the  water  and  tberebj 
relieve  the  levees  more  or  less  from  the  pressure  of  the  water,  which, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  river,  breaks  through  them  in  hiA 
water,  while  the  very  straightening  of  the  channel  would  lower  mt 
surface  of  the  river,  and  consequently  reduce  the  pressure  against  tbe 
levees,  and  thereby  remove  any  danger  of  crevasses. 

Major  Barnard  seems  to  rely,  for  his  strange  conclusions,  on  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  M.  Dubuat,  that  cut-offs,  when  necessary,  shouldf  be 
commenced  in  the  lower  part  of  a  river,  and  continued  thence  upwards, 
but  by  commencing  in  the  upper  part,  the  increased  velocity  produced 
by  them  might  flood  the  lower  river,  and  also,  upon  his  own  opinion  ts 
to  the  character  of  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi.  Let  me  examine 
these  two  opinions  for  a  moment :  It  is  admitted  by  M.  Dubuat,  and 
also  by  Major  Barnard,  that  a  cut-off  relieves  the  river  above  a  bend,  and 
lowers  the  surface  of  the  river ;  but  both  contend,  that  the  increased 
velocity  tends  to  flood  the  river  below.  Very  little  reflection  will  8ho# 
that  this  opinion  is  not  correct ;  as,  indeed,  has  long  since  been  cleariy 
established  by  experience.  A  bend  in  a  river,  by  diminishing  the  rela- 
tive fall,  and  by  opposing  greater  resistance  to  the  discharge  of  the 
water,  causes  it  to  accumulate  in  the  reach  above,  until  it  acquires  sneh 
a  head  as  to  force  its  way  through.  A  cut-off  being  made,  the  fall  is 
diminished,  the  resistance  diminished,  and  of  course,  the  velocity  pro- 
portionably  increased.  The  consequences  are,  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
deepened,  and  the  reach  above  bang  relieved  by  a  free  dischaigev  thi 
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water  is  no  lon^r  forced  to  rise  in  order  to  discharge  itself.  The  sur- 
face therefore,  being  lowered,  no  more  water  passes  through  the  cut-off 
than  was  previously  forced  through  the  bend  by  the  rise  in  the  water 
abo^.  As  to  the  increase  of  velocity,  that  in  a  river  with  as  slight  a 
"fldl  as  the  lower  Mississippi,  cannot  become  too  great ;  indeed,  can  never 
become  greater  than  is  necessary  to  keep  its  channel  clear.  In  fact,  the 
benefit  from  the  cut-off  consists  as  much  in  the  increased  velocity  as  in 
the  free  and  unimpeded  discharge  of  the  water,  for  both  are  inseparably 
<«(mnected  together.  But  whatever  increase  there  may  be  in  the  yelo- 
eityi  arising  from  a  cut-off,  it  cannot  increase  the  tendency  to  overflow  in 
the  next  bend  below,  as  that  depends,  not  upon  the  velocity,  but  upon 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  water  kept  back  by  the  bend.  When 
the  water  in  the  reach  above  a  bend  rises  to  a  certain  height,  it  com- 
mences discharging  through  the  bend  the  same  quantity  it  would  dis- 
charge through  a  straight  channel,  with  a  reduced  surface ;  and  whether 
it  comes  down  a  little  more  slowly  or  a  little  more  rapidly,  it  will  com- 
mence relieving  itself  at  that  point  only,  and  not  before.  In  this  respect 
a  bend  may  be  compared  to  a  dam.  Water  cannot  pass  over  a  dam 
mtil  it  reaches  a  certain  height ;  neither  can  it  pass  through  a  bend.  As 
■con  as  it  reaches  that  height,  it  commences  discharging  itself  over  a 
dam ;  so  it  does  through  a  bend.  And  whether  it  comes  down  more 
ittpidly  or  more  slowly  from  above,  provided  the  quantity  remains  the 
same,  cannot  affect  the  height  of  surjface  in  the  river  below  the  dam ;  nei- 
ther can  it,  for  the  same  reason,  when  it  passes  through  the  bend.  The 
tendency  of  both  is  to  impede  the  discharge  of  water.  The  fear  from 
increased  velocity  is  therefore  an  idle  one ;  for  it  is  not  only  actually 
■enriceable  in  deepening  the  new  channel,  relieving  the  reach  above,  and 
also  deepening  the  reach  below,  thus  establishing  uniformity  in  the  bed 
above  and  below,  or  in  the  inclination  of  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but 
it  cannot  possibly  do  any  injury. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  river,  itself,  must  be  the  great  agent 
in  all  improvements  made  in  its  channel,  and  that  all  its  alterations  are 
ftom  above  downwards  in  the  direction  of  its  current,  can  any  one  doubt 
m  to  the  propriety  of  the  mode  which  nature  adopts  to  effect  her 
objects?  When  she  begins  her  operations  from  above  and  works 
downwards,  does  man  show  his  wisdom  by  arguing  that  she  ought  to 
begin  below  and  work  up  ?  Were  an  extended  system  of  improvements 
projected  for  the  Mississippi,  embracing  the  bar  at  the  mouth,  as  well 
m  the  whole  channel  of  the  lower  river,  it  might  be  well  to  prepare  the 
tnouth  first,  that  the  whole  united  force  of  the  river,  after  all  the  outlets 
OB  either  side  of  the  pass  were  closed,  and  the  channel  constructed  to 
the  normal  breadth  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  bar,  so  as  to 
deepen  it,  if  not  remove  it  altogether.  But,  in  the  mere  operation  of 
•traightening  the  course  of  the  river  by  cut-offs,  it  would  be  more  advi- 
aable  to  begin  from  above,  as  by  that  means,  the  power  through  whose 
aid  we  expect  to  effect  any  improvement  in  the  bend  below  is  rendered 
more  efficient. 

The  second  opinion,  upon  which  Major  Barnard  seems  to  ground  hb 

2 position  to  cut-offs  in  the  Mississippi,  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
annel.     He  states  that  while  there  are  several  bends  above  the  juno- 
tioQ  of  the  Bed  River,  which  might  be  out  through  with  benefit  to  th&t 
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part  of  the  river,  below  that  point  the  course  of  the  riverj,  bdng  for  the 
most  part  moderately  winding,  has  only  a  few  bends  that  can  be  cat 
through ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  cutting  of  those  above,  though  it 
might  relieve  that  part  of  the  river,  would  inundate  the  lower  part. 
How  this  necessarily  follows  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  K  the  lower 
part  of  the  river  be  only  moderately  winding,  it  certainly  would  not  op- 
pose such  resistance  to  the  discharge  of  the  water  coming  from  above, 
as  would  authorize  Major  Barnard,  even  were  I  disposed  to  admit  his 
premises,  to  argue  overflow  as  a  necessary  consequence.  But  though  a 
part  of  the  lower  channel  being  only  moderately  winding,  may  have  no 
oend  that  requires  to  be  cut,  or  that  could  be  cut  so  as  to  improve  the 
course  of  the  river,  is  that  a  reason  why  that  part,  where  the  free  dis- 
charge of  the  water,  is  obstructed  by  bends,  should  not  be  relieved? 
A  straight  channel  of  a  normal  width,  with  uniform  banks,  and  a  uniform 
depth,  discharging  its  waters  without  obstruction  and  with  a  regular 
velocity,  would  certainly  be  the  most  perfect,  that  a  river  flowinff 
through  a  country  inclining  almost  imperceptibly  towards  the  sea,  could 
have.  But,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  bring  the  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  to  this  degree  of  perfection,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  at- 
tempt to  approximate  to  it  should  be  abandoned,  such  a  conclusion  is 
consistent  neither  with  reason,  experience,  nor  common  sense.  If  the 
improvement  of  the  Mississippi  cannot  be  carried  as  far  as  might  be 
wished,  let  it  be  carried  as  far  as  it  is  practicable. 

With  respect  to  levees ;  there  is  no  principle  with  regard  to  wide  or 
narrow  leveeing  laid  down  in  hydrotechnics,  because  an  arti6cial  river 
is  always  formed  of  two  different  profiles  of  a  normal  breadth— one  for 
a  low  and  the  other  for  a  high  stage  of  the  river — whereby  the  velocity 
of  the  current  is  regulated  m  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  abrasion  oif 
the  banks  as  well  as  the  deposit  of  the  heavy  material  which  the  river 
brings  down.  When  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  river  dischargeSi 
at  high  water  mark,  is  ascertained  we  arc  able  to  determine  the  normal 
breadth  of  the  river  at  its  highest  stage,  together  with  the  height  of  the 
levees  and  their  distance  from  one  another.  There  cannot  be,  in  my 
opinion,  a  more  mistaken  idea  than  that  one  rule  of  distance  is  applicable 
to  rivers  of  every  degree  of  magnitude.  The  leveeing  of  the  Po,  or  the 
Loire  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  standard  by  which  to  determine 
the  location  of  the  levees  along  the  Mississippi,  and,  in  this  particular, 
the  latter  may  be  considered  a  river  sui  generis. 

Thus  far,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  the  views  of  Major 
Barnard.  Were  they  put  forward  by  any  person  not  expected  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  principles  which  Hydrotechnics  teach,  and  which 
professional  experience  enables  the  mind  to  understand  and  appreciate, 
they  might  be  looked  upon  without  surprise,  and  passed  by  in  silence; 
but,  coming  from  a  gentleman,  invested  with  all  the  dignity  of  profes- 
sional pretension,  they  cannot  but  be  looked  upon,  to  say  the  least,  as 
singular,  and  the  more  singular  because  they  are  professedly  based  upon 
the  authority  of  extracts,  which,  in  reality,  were  intended  to  refute  the 
very  conclusion  at  which  they  arrive.  But,  to  render  the  article  still 
more  singular.  Major  Barnard,  in  his  closing  remarks,  admits  that  he  has 
DO  plan  K>r  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  he  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  any  data  upon  which  one  could  be  based.    The  codcIiduoiib 
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to  which  Major  Baraard  has  come,  taken  altogether,  reminds  me  of  the 
decision  to  which  the  council  of  Castile,  Spain  once  came  with  regard 
to  a  similar  question.  They  decided  after  solemn  deliberation :  That,  if 
it  had  pleased  God  to  make  the  river  straight,  he  would  not  have 
wanted  human  assistance  to  enable  him  to  make  it  so.  But  as  he  has 
not  done  it,  it  is  plain  he  did  not  think  it  proper  that  it  should  be  done. 
To  attempt  it,  therefore,  would  be  to  violate  the  decrees  of  his  providence 
and  to  mend  the  imperfections  which  he  designedly  left  in  his  work. 
Such  a  decision  may  be  in  accordance  with  Major  Barnard's  views,  but 
I  doubt  very  much  if  it  will  meet  those  of  the  people  of  Louisiana. 

Mobile,  August,  1850. 


ART.  II.— SPANISH  PARTIES  IN  THE  WEST.* 

This  party  in  Kentucky — which  took  its  name  not  from  the  adoption 
of  Spanish  views  and  interests  by  any  party  in  Kentucky,  for  such  was 
never  the  fact,  but  from  the  employment  of  Spanish  officers  to  seduce 
the  people  of  Kentucky  from  the  Union — took  another  form  in  1795, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  its  second  shape  or  phase. 

At  this  time,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  still  an  unsettled 

Snestion  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
Iven  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1783,  was  resisted  by  the  latter.  She  claimed,  and  actually 
exercised,  jurisdiction  on  the  Mississippi  up  to  Vicksburg — then  called 
the  Walnut  Hills ;  maintained  forts  at  the  latter  point  and  at  Natchez. 
Oar  relations  with  Spain,  fluctuated  with  all  the  changes  of  relation  be- 
tween her  and  other  European  powers,  and  particularly  France. 

In  June,  1795,  Thomas  Pickney  was  sent  to  Madrid,  to  bring  these 
negotiations,  so  long  pending,  to  a  close.  In  the  mean  time,  possibly 
vnaer  instructions  from  Spain,  issued  before  the  arrival  of  Pinckney, 
^arondelet,  governor  of  Louisiana,  despatched  Thomas  Power  from 
New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  with  a  letter  addressed  to 
Benjamin  Sebastian,  then  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  that  State. 
In  this  communication,  which  is  spread  on  the  legislative  records  of 
Kentucky,   he  declares  "  that  the  confidence  reposed  in  you  by  my 

Cedecessor,  Brigadier  General  Miro,  and  jovlt  former  correspondence, 
▼6  induced  me  to  make  a  communication  to  you,  highly  interestinfi^  to 
the  country  in  which  you  live,  and  to  Louisiana."  He  then  mentions 
***  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  willing  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
aitnppi  to  the  western  country,  and  desirous  to  establish  certain  regula- 
tiooB  reciprocally  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  both  countries."  To 
•effect  these  objects,  Judge  Sebastian  was,  the  governor  says,  "to  pro- 
cure agents  to  be  chosen  and  fully  empowered  by  the  people  of  your 
^country,  to  negotiate  with  Colonel  Gayoso,  (afterwards  governor  of 
Hatchez,)  on  the  subject,  at  New  Madrid  *        ♦        ♦        * 


*  Continoed  from  Joly  No. 
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whom  I  shall  send  there  in  October  next,  properly  authoriied  tor  the- 
purpose,  with  directions  to  continue  at  the  place  or  its  vicinity,  until  thd 
arrival  of  your  agents." 

Some  time  in  November,  or  early  in  December  of  this  year,  (1795|) 
Judge  Innes  and  William  Murray,  afterwards  a  distinguished  lawyer 
of  Natchez,  were  requested  by  Judge  Sebastian  to  meet  him  at  the 
house  of  Col.  Nicholas  (the  father  of  the  present  Louisville  Chancellor.) 
The  gentlemen  went  to  Col.  Nicholas,  as  they  were  desired,  and  there 
met  Judge  Sebastian.  Some  deliberation  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  assembled,  that  Judge  Sebastian 
should  meet  Col.  Gayoso,  to  ascertain  the  real  views  of  the  Spanish 
Government  in  these  overtures.  Sebastian  accordingly  descended  the 
Ohio  and  met  the  Spanish  Agent  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  severity  of  the  weather,  however,  the  gentlemen  amed 
to  go  to  New  Madrid.  Here  a  commercial  agreement  was  partly  ef- 
fected ;  but  some  difference  of  opinion  occurring  between  the  negotia- 
tors, they  repaired  to  New-Orleans,  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Gover- 
nor General  at  that  city.  This  adjustment  was  deferred  by  some  press- 
ing business,  when,  after  a  few  days,  the  Spanish  Governor  sent  for 
Sebastian,  and  informed  him  that  a  courier  had  arrived  from  Havau^ 
with  the  intelligence  that  a  treaty  had  been  signed  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  which  put  an  end  to  the  business  between  them.  Thtt 
Kentucky  envoy,  after  vainly  urging  the  Spanish  Government  to  dose 
the  sub-negotiation,  in  the  expectation  that  the  treaty  would  not  bt 
ratified,  relumed  to  Kentucky  by  the  Atlantic  ports.  Thus  ended  tha 
attempt,  in  1795,  to  form  a  commercial  connection  between  Kentucky 
and  New  Orleans,  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  authority  of  the  Gk>ver^ 
nor  of  Louisiana. 

Third  form  or  phase  of  the  Spanish  Party  in  Kentucky, — ^Thk 
private  negotiation,  though  terminated  so  abruptly  by  Carondelet,  cod» 
trary  to  the  urgent  representations  of  Sebastian,  was  again  renewed  by 
the  former  officer  in  1797.  This  was  while  the  territorial  line  on  tm 
south  was  marking,  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  It  was- 
again  attempted  through  the  agency  of  Messrs.  Power  and  Sebastian, 
on  the  respective  parts  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  and  certain  Ken- 
tucky gentlemen.  Thomas  Power  again  arrived  at  Louisville,  Keoi- 
tucky,  in  the  spring  of  1797,  as  the  agent  of  the  Governor  of  Louisianai 
and  ostensibly  on  a  mission  to  General  Wilkinson,  who  then  had  hi^ 
head-quarters  at  Detroit. 

Power,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Louisville,  communicated  a 
letter  from  Governor  Carondelet  to  Sebastian,  desiring  him  to  lay  it 
before  Messrs.  Innes,  Nicholas  and  Murray.  In  this  letter,  the  proposal 
was  boldly  made  '*  to  form  a  government  wholly  unconnected  with  that 
of  the  Atlantic  States."  To  aid  these  perfidious  purposes,  in  the  laoe 
of  a  treaty  just  negotiated  between  the  two  governments,  and  to  com- 
pensate those  who  should  consign  themselves  to  infamy  by  assisting  a 
foreign  power  to  dissolve  the  sacred  league  of  the  States — to  convert 
its  free  republican  institutions,  into  dependencies  on  the  arbitrary  and 
jealous  government  of  Spain,  orders  for  one  or  even  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  on  the  royal  trcisury  of  New  Orleans  ;  or,  "  if  more  con- 
venienty  these  sums  were  to  be  conveyed  at  the  expense  of  his  Catholic- 
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Majesty  into  the  country/'  (Kentucky)  and  held  at  the  disposal  of  those 
.who  should  degrade  themselves  into  Spanish  conspirators.  Other  de- 
tails of  arms,  dzc,  were  entered  into  on  an  occasion  not  worth  repeating. 

The  compensation  to  Spain  for  the  free  use  of  money  and  arms,  made 
ki  this  communication,  was  to  be  found  in  eztendmg  the  northern 
boundary  of  Florida,  at  least  to  the  Yazoo,  to  which  Spain  had  tena- 
/dously  adhered,  and  which  she  now  desperately  and  for  the  last  time, 
•ndeavored  treacherously  to  retain.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Great 
Britain  had,  while  Florida  passed  under  her  dominion  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1763,  extended  West  Florida  north  to  the  Yazoo  River,  hence 
the  pretension  of  Spain  to  the  same  boundary,  when  adjusting  the  terri- 
torial hmits  between  herself  and  the  United  States. 

After  receiving  this  communication  from  Power,  Sebastian  visited 
Judge  Innes  at  his  seat  near  Frankfort,  and  laid  it  before  him.  The 
Judge,  and  I  quote  from  his  own  communication  to  a  legislative  com- 
nittee,  immediately  observed  that  "  it  was  a  dangerous  project,  and 
ought  not  to  be  countenanced,  as  the  western  people  had  now  obtained 
tlie  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  by  which  all  their  wishes  were  gratified. 

Sebastian  concurred  in  sentiment,  afUr,  it  must  be  observed,  this  ez> 
]dicit  declaration  of  Innes,  who  seems  to  have  given  tone  to  the  whole 
cooversation.  Still,  as  Power  desired  an  answer  in  writing,  Sebastian 
iirerailed  on  Innes  to  see  Col.  Nicholas,  saying,  "  whatever  they  did 
jie  would  concur  in."  A  few  days  afterwards,  Nicholas  was  seen  hj 
Innes  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  who  agreed,  in  opinion,  with  the  Judge. 
IDie  Colonel,  accordingly,  wrote  an  answer  to  Power's  communication, 
j(dated  September  4,  1797 — Rep.  Journal,  1806,)  unequivocally  declar- 
ing that  they  *'  would  not  be  concerned  in  any  attempt  to  sever  the 
^(^tem  country  from  the  United  States;  that  whatever  part  they 
might,  at  any  time,  be  induced  to  take  in  the  pohtics  of  their  country, 
that  her  welfare  would  be  their  only  inducement ;  that  they  would  never 
receive  any  pecuniary  or  other  reward  for  any  personal  exertions  made 
by  them  to  promote  that  welfare."  The  reply  containing  these  senti- 
ments, was  forwarded  to  Sebastian,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Power. 
Thus  terminated  this  pertinacious  and  treacherous  intrigue  on  the  part 
%$,  Spain,  to  dissever  these  States.  It  is  due  to  this  subject  and  its  ac- 
ton, to  state  how  these  secrets  were  disclosed.  In  the  session  of  1806, 
^udge  Innes  was  summoned  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entatives  of  Kentucky,  which  had  been  instituted  to  inquire  into  the 
eonduct  of  Judge  Sebastian.  Before  this  committee,  Judge  Innes  dis- 
closed the  whole  tissue  of  the  Spanish  intrigues,  which  have  been  re- 
lated. Upon  this  frank  and  honorable  disclosure,  preserved  in  the  legis- 
lative records  of  Kentucky,  and  subsequently  communicated  by  order  of 
the  legislature,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  this  relation  has 
been  based.  There  the  whole  matter  slept  the  sleep  of  death,  from 
which.  Judge  Rowan  has  often  told  the  wnter,  he  could  not  awaken  it. 
A  committee  was  appointed,  but  never  made  a  report ;  high  influence, 
it  was  said,  suffocated  the  whole  matter.  We  will  now  advert  to  the 
eharacter  of  the  persons  involved  in  this  memorable  passage  of  western 
bistory.  These  are  all  marshalled  for  judgment  andf  execution  by  the 
author  of  this  truculent  essay.  The  first  character  in  order  is  t/oAii 
ftftmn^  who  is  mercilessly  arraigned  on  the  sole  testimony  of  a  Ubellmia 
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newspaper,  which  was  published  in  high  party  timas,  some  forty  yean 
affo.  How  wanton — how  unjust — how  contrary  to  the  tribute  of  the 
highest  public  testimonials  of  his  adopted  State,  and  the  confidence  of 
"Washington,  have  already  been  shown.  It  only  remains  to  add,  that 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  John  Brown,  and  they  were  political  ones  only, 
never  connected  him  in  the  slighest  degree  with  the  communications  of 
Power  and  Sebastian.  They  were,  apparently,  as  unknown  to  him,  as 
they  were  to  the  whole  commonwenlth,  before  the  voluntary  disclosures 
of  Judge  Innes.  These  may  be  compared  to  a  thunderbolt  in  a  sum- 
mer sky. 

Judge  Inncs, — This  gentleman  has  already  occupied  no  little  atten- 
tion, in  this  sober  review  of  his  conduct :  the  injustice  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  this  essay,  must  be  undeniable.  They  are  rather  the  raT- 
ings  which  could  alone  be  inspired  by  the  passions  of  party,  in  the  bit- 
terest moods  of  its  existence.  They  are  echoes  or  quotations,  from  the 
polluted  columns  of  the  "  Western  World" — a  paper  bitterly  edited  by 
a  Scotch  slanderer  of  John  Adams,  the  notorious  John  Wood.  Who 
ought  to  blush  at  the  charge  that  Innes  "  persisted  in  his  treasonable 
conspiracies  with  every  foreign  emissary,  who  intrigued  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  regardless  alike  of  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  and 
the  high  obligations  of  his  official  duty  ?"  Certainly,  no  friend  to  Judge 
Innes  can  be  disturbed  by  such  frantic  misrepresentations  of  his  course. 
But  first,  let  us  listen  to  the  explanations  of  his  conduct,  given  by  the 
Judge  himself,  in  his  examination  before  the  legislative  committee  :— 
**  The  reasons,"  said  Innes,  "  why  himself  and  Col.  Nicholas  did  not 
communicate  the  subject  to  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  were 
these  : — 1st.  It  was  known  that  neither  of  us  approved  of  Mr.  Adams' 
administration,  and  we  believed  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  our  actions ; 
that  the  communication  must  depend  upon  his  opinion  of  our  veracity; 
and  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  courting  his  favor ;  2d.  that  we 
both  had  reason  and  did  believe,  that  the  then  administration  were  dis- 
posed, upon  the  slightest  pretexts,  to  send  an  army  to  this  State,  which 
we  considered  would  be  a  grievance  upon  the  people,  and  therefore,  de- 
clined making  any  communication  on  the  subject,  as  we  apprehended  no 
danger  from  the  Spanish  Government.** — Journal  House  of  Reps.,  1806- 
7).  These  reasons,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  will  bear  no  examination ; 
and  yet,  1  have  frequently  thought  what  Col.  Nicholas  would  have  said 
on  this  matter,  had  he  then  been  alive.  How  indignantly  would  he  have 
scorned  the  base  part  of  a  public  informer ! — a  States'  evidence  ! — when 
all  danger  to  the  country  had  been  averted.  He  would  not  have  stoop- 
ed to  betray  Judge  Sebastian,  to  the  loss  of  his  character  and  office,  by 
wanton  delation ;  nor,  would  he  have  spared  the  apparent  apathy,  if  not 
criminal  disregard  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  had  been 
ovinced  by  the  administration  of  the  old  Conffress. 

Judge  Innes  must  have  felt  the  force  of  these  considerations,  though 
he  did  not  avow  them  ;  and,  but  for  his  high  and  conscientious  sense  of 
duty,  when  summoned  before  the  legislative  eommittee,  the  public  might 
never  have  been  acquainted  with  these  defeated  intrigues  of  Spain.  The 
memory  of  Innes  and  Nicholas  is  free  from  all  suspicion  of  being  tainted 
with  foreign  bribery,  however  party  feeling,  in  times  of  high  party  ezisi* 
ence  may  have  led  them  to  conceal  from  their  own  government,  Umm 
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tamperings  of  a  foreign  one.  Apprehensions  of  political  consequences 
to  Kentucky,  should  not  for  a  moment  have  been  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  dut  J  of  both,  as  citizens,  and  one  as  a  judicial  officer  of  the  United 
States.  The  charge  of  forei^  bribery,  though  brought  home  to  Judge 
Sebastian,  never  was  attached  to  his  associates  in  the  slightest  degree. 
All  participation  in  this  odious  business  had  been  rejected,  too  tamely, 
I  admit,  by  them  ;  yet,  it  fastened  an  obloquy  upon  Judge  Innes,  which, 
in  this  instance,  he  did  not  fully  deserve,  and  which  distressed  him 
through  the  remainder  of  his  life,  if  it  did  not  shorten  his  days.  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Innes  and  Nicholas  cannot  justify 
tho  slightest  suspicion  of  their  fidelty  to  the  Union  of  the  American  States, 
or  indifference  to  their  liberties.  Their  character  for  faithful,  devoted 
friends  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  their  coimtry,  had  ever  stood 
Uffh  and  unimp^red  in  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens.  It  is  like- 
wise due  to  the  virtues  of  Judge  Innes  to  declare,  that  in  all  the  relations 
of  private  life,  no  man  was  dearer  or  more  idolized,  by  the  witnesses  of 
hit  mild,  upright  and  benevolent  character.  His  public  career  in  Ken- 
tucky, amidst  its  earliest  difficulties,  had  always  been  one  of  high  trust  and 
oonfidence,  in  all  the  changes  of  government ;  he  had  early  been  appoint- 
od  judge  of  the  Virginia  district  court,  and  then  attorney  general,  and 
finally,  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  of  Kentucky.  In  all 
these  responsible  capacities  the  conduct  of  Judge  Innes  was  without  re- 
proach, and  raised  him  most  deservedly  high  in  the  public  esteem.  He 
repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  General  Washington,  for  his  services  in 
the  Board  of  War,  which  was  organized  for  the  Western  country  in  1792. 

CoL  Nicholas. — ^This  gentleman  has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
an  exalted  and  patriotic,  as  well  as  a  most  distinguished  lawyer.  In  the 
Convention  of  Virginia,  assembled  to  decide  upon  the  ratification  of  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  took  a  prominent  and  in- 
nnential  part,  alon^ide  of  such  illustrious  worthies  as  Wythe,  Madison, 
and  Gov.  Randolph.  He  bears  the  reputation  of  being  the  author  of 
the  first  constitution  of  Kentucky.  To  a  man  of  such  reputation,  and 
such  associations,  what  could  have  been  more  repugnant  than  a  depen- 
dence on  Spain  ?  or  more  shocking  to  all  the  dearest  feelings  of  his 
heart,  than  to  become  a  Spanish  conspirator  ?  These  men  might  all 
have  duped  the  Spanish  agents  into  any  disbursements  from  the  King's 
ohest  at  New  Orleans,  much  more  efiiectually  than  Sebastian;  but  their 
tense  of  honor  mc  st  properly  disd^ned  it.  How  cruel  and  unjust  then« 
now  to  stifi^matize  their  memory  with  slanders  long  ago  buried  by  the 
public  indignation  of  Kentucky,  in  silence  and  contempt  ? 

Judge  iSebastian, — For  this  person  I  have  no  apology  to  make ;  for 
lut  conduct  in  1795  and  1797,  at  once  degraded  his  distinguished  abili- 
tiee — his  commanding  address — his  more  courteous  and  dignified  man- 
ners—by stooping  from  high  office  to  become  a  pensionea  agent  of  a 
CDreign  government.  He  was  convicted  before  a  legislative  committee 
of  having  received  a  pension  of  $2000  per  annum  from  Spain ;  and  that 
hb  conduct  in  doing  so  "  was  subversive  of  every  duty  he  owed  to  the 
ocmstituted  authorities  of  our  country,  and  highly  derogatory  to  Ken- 
tneky."  This  report  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  the 
Jndge  was  suffered  to  resign,  in  sympathy  for  an  ancient  pubV' 
The  charge  of  public  bribery  must  be  confined  to  Judge  Sel 
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whom  the  testimony,  under  the  excitement  of  most  embittered  partf^ 
exclusively  applied.  Not  n  public  statesman  in  the  West,  with  dus  ex- 
ception, and  be:iring  in  full  mind  the  calumnies  against  Qen.  Wiikin8on» 
can,  with  the  slightest  grounds  of  justice,  be  charged  with  this  high 
public  crime.  As  well  attempt  to  assail  the  character  of  Col.  Thomas 
Marshall,  the  father  of  the  Chief  Justice,  because  he  received  the  yi»U 
of  Doctor  or  Col.  Connolly,  who  called  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  temper  of  Kentucky  to  accept  British  assistance.  Yet^ 
he  disdained  and  repelled  such  offers,  as  truly  as  Judge  Innes  and  CoL 
Nicholas  had,  the  offers  of  Spain  in  1795  and  1707.  As  well  assafl 
Major  Crittenden,  the  father  of  the  present  noble  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, because  he  saved  Connolly  from  being  mobbed  in  Lexingtoo* 
Kentucky,  and  permitted  him  to  return  to  Canada  with  whole  boaes. 
No  schemes  of  disunion  never  had  existence  on  the  soil  of  Eentucky» 
but  when  abandoned  by  her  own  government,  as  she  was  under  the  Old 
Congress. 

Judge  Muter, ^^In  regard  to  this  honorable  and  amiable  Judge,  whom 
I  well  knew,  I  only  wish  I  could  find  access  to  the  memoir  of  Judg9 
Todd,  furnished  for  Wheaton  or  Peter's  reports,  by  his  gaUant  son,  Col» 
Charles  S.  Todd,  the  late  minister  of  the  United  States,  to  St.  Petert- 
burg,  for  the  detail  of  his  vindication.  But  deprived  of  these,  I  am  bat 
at  little  loss  to  repel  this  attack  upon  the  fair  fame  of  the  Chief  Jnitioe 
of  Kentucky.  So  far  from  having  any  connection  with  the  Spaniik 
conspiracy  of  Carondelet,  Power  and  Sebastian,  the  wantonness  of  ptftj 
slander  never  hinted  such  an  accusation,  beyond  the  polluted  columw 
of  the  '*  Western  World."  And  will  it  be  beUeved  that  an  old  man, 
who  had  gallantly  fought  his  way  through  the  whole  revolutionary  war^ 
Scotsman  as  he  was,  on  the  side  of  American  liberty,  is  taunted  with 
monarchical  attachments  ?  Yet  the  gallant  and  generous  hearted  old 
Judge,  who  left  himself  a  beggar  by  residing  his  chief  justiceship, 
under  the  pressure  of  years,  disappointed  m  the  pension  given  to  him 
on  the  resignation  by  the  indignant  repeal  of  the  law  under  which  it  wu 
granted,  found  an  asylum  in  the  family  of  Judge  Thomas  Todd.  Then 
he  hved  the  remnant  of  his  days  a  pensioner  upon  his  more  youthful 
and  fortunate  friend.  I  used  to  visit  him  in  the  log  cabin  which  he  in- 
habited in  the  Judge's  yard,  serenely  whiling  away  his  time  with  \u^ 
books  and  his  violin.  And  now,  when  deprived  of  all  the  fruits  of  |i 
long  public  life,  devoted  to  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  in  the  field  and  on 
the  bench,  he  died  leaving  Judge  Todd  his  residuary  legatee.  Under 
this  will.  Judge  Todd  recovered  a  large  and  handsome  sum  of  money, 
for  this  monarchist's  miliUiry  services  to  the  commonwealth  of  Vii^nia. 
"  Oh  shame  where  is  thy  blush  1" 

General  Wilkinson, — In  June,  1787,  James  Wilkinson,  afterwards  the 
famous  general  of  that  name,  descended  from  Kentucky  to  New  Orleaai 
with  a  small  cargo  of  tobacco,  determined,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  own 
memoirs,  (vol.  2,  pp.  112,  116),  to  try  his  enterprise  and  address  at  the 
seat  of  the  Spanish  government  of  Louisiana.  When  the  boat  arrived 
through  the  long  intervening  wilderness,  at  New  Orleans,  the  represen- 
tations of  a  friend  of  Wilkinson's  to  Gov.  Miro,  prevented  its  confiscation, 
Mr.  Patterson,  the  friend  of  Wilkinson,  was,  moreover,  permitted  to 
dispose  of  the  cargo  free  of  duty.    (American  State  Papfin,  p.  704). 
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III  additioD  to  this  favor  extended  from  the  politic  fears  of  the  Spaniards, 
"^Ikinson  obtained  a  contract  to  furnish  a  considerable  supply  of  tocacco 
for  the  Mexican  market  annually.  This  tobacco  ivas  to  be  paid  for  at 
ten  dollars  per  cwt.,  or  as  Clark  says,  $0,50  delivered  in  the  King's 
■tores  at  New  Orleans ;  when  it  was  selling  in  Kentucky  for  $2  per  cwt. 
This  contract,  which  Wilkinson  had  at  the  time  the  most  perfect  right 
to  make,  as  much  so  as  any  private  citizen  has  at  this  day,  with  a 
Dnreign  government  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  became  the  source 
of  many  malignant  insinuations  against  him,  when,  as  afterwards,  he  be- 
came an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  Payments  under  this 
eontract  for  tobacco  delivered  at  New  Orleans,  which  were  remitted  to, 
and  received  by  Wilkinson  in  Kentucky,  although  immediately  paid 
away  to  the  farmers  of  that  State,  were  all  trumpeted  abroad  as  Spamsh 
bribes.  I  will  repeat  what  sixteen  years  ago  I  said  on  this  subject. 
"  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  General  Wilkinson,  to  his  distinguished 
■orvices  and  persecutions,  to  declare  that  this  part  (meaning  the  tobacco 
contract,)  of  the  subject  was  approached  by  the  author,  with  strong 
prepossessions  against  his  purity.  But  on  sifting  the  mass  oi  testimony 
procured  by  one  military  tribunal,  and  four  committees  of  Congress, 
added  to  that  presented  to  a  second  court ;  and  finding  the  General  ac- 
qiuftted  by  boui  courts,  and  their  sentences  approved  (reluctantly  ap- 
proved in  the  last  instance,)  by  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  the 
aalhor  has  been  forced  into  the  conclusion  that  this  military  officer  has 
beso  wronged  in  the  suspicions  and  denunciations  so  long  and  bitterly 
iadplged  ag^mst  his  honesty.  "  General  Wilkinson  did  certainly  show 
90  reserve  in  disclosing  to  nis  own  government  these  connexions  with 
the  Spanish  officers  at  New  Orleans ;  nor  any  backwardness  in  develop- 
ing the  circumstances,  or  in  soliciting  inquiry  from  General  Washington, 
or  the  elder  Adams.  "  But  one  conclusive  consideration  in  the  mind  of 
fbe  writer,  which  confirms  the  honor  and  fidelity  of  Wilkmson,  is,  that, 
in  his  long  and  various  public  services,  no  one  solitary  instance  can  be 
jastiy  alleged,  in  which  he  disregarded  or  violated  the  strictest,  and 
most  zealous  discharge  of  his  duty."  How  easy  would  it  have  been  for 
Wilkinson,  when  stationed  on  the  Sabine  river  and  informed  by  Swart- 
wout  that  Burr  was  descending  to  New  Orleans,  to  have  avoided  patch- 
ing up  matters  with  the  Spaniards  on  that  frontier,  or  to  have  precipi- 
tated hostilities,  never  difficult,  between  enemies  in  the  field  ?  A  nega- 
tive course  would  have  left  New  Orleans  open  to  the  plunder  of  Burr ; 
active  hostilities  with  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  still  more  effectual. 
But  what  was  his  course  ?  it  was  to  agree  with  the  Spaniards  upon  the 
Sabine  as  a  temporary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  until 
fiurther  negotiations  of  the  two  governments ;  and  to  hurry  down  to  the 
defence  of  New  Orleans,  how  effectually  we  all  know.  Yet  this  eminent 
officer  seems  to  have  been,  with  many  brilliant  qualities,  an  unfortunate 
man.  An  aid  to  Gates  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  second  in  command 
and  then  first,  a^inst  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  second  in  command 
at  the  battle  of  the  Maumee,  in  1794,  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  commissioner  to  receive  Louisiana  from  France, 
Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  commander  in  chief  against  Montreal ; 
still  Wilkinson  died  in  suspicion  and  disgrace — an  exile  in  Mexico. 
While  in  Kentucky,  was  there  an  address  to  be  written  which  should 
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pour  forth  her  ardent  feelings — a  debate  in  her  district  conTentions  to 
be  opened  on  her  vital  interests, — Wilkinson  was  equally  the  author  of 
the  one,  and  the  speaker  in  the  other.  So  varied,  rich  and  polished 
were  the  powers  and  acquirements  of  this  singularly  versatile  person, 
that  whether  in  the  field  of  Saratoga,  the  cabinet  of  Governor  Miro,  or 
in  the  convention  of  the  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky,  this  gifted  man, 
drew  all  eyes  upon  him,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  a  leader  and  a  chiet 
His  memoirs  furnish  one  of  the  most  curious  exhibitions  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  public  officer  which  the  service  of  this  republic  affords. 
Wilkinson  was  an  ardent  speculator  in  lands  and  anything  else  which 
pleased  his  ardent  imagination — he  was  no  conspirator,  either  with  Burr 
or  with  Spain. 

I  will  follow  this  essay  no  farther  than  to  say,  that  the  land  companies 
of  the  country,  in  the  early  history  of  the  West,  had  no  more  connection 
with  any  foreign  government  than  they  now  have  all  around  us.  Land, 
in  our  rapidly  augmenting  country,  is  as  natural  a  subject  of  traffic  as 
bread  and  meat ;  and  it  would  be  quite  as  well  tp  connect  the  latter 
with  intrigues  of  foreign  governments  as  the  former. 

I  can  now  only  say,  at  the  close  of  this  naked  vindication  of  Kentucky 
statesmen,  some  of  whom  were  most  esteemed  friends,  and  others  re- 
spected on  the  traditions  and  records  of  the  State,  that  I  wish  I  had 
time  or  ability  to  enlarge  upon  the  real  and  genuine  early  spirit  of  the 
West.  It  is  a  noble  theme — ^it  is  to  delineate  that  spirit  which  scaled 
the  Alleghanies  and  spread  the  dominion  of  the  Republic  to  the  banki 
of  the  Mississippi-^which  vanquished  confederacies  of  the  most  warlike 
savages  on  this  Continent,  fed  and  armed  by  a  European  power,  and  in 
fine,  has  substituted  for  the  wilderness  and  savage  man,  fields  ripe  with 
the  blessed  fruits  of  the  farmer's  labors — sacred  churches,  noble  schoob 
and  halls  of  free  legislation  ;  and  above  all,  a  people  of  high-spirited  in- 
telligent freemen.  Is  this  not  a  debt  which  the  civilization  of  the  world 
owes  to  the  early  spirit  of  the  West  ?  This  is  the  high  mission  of  civili- 
zation which  is  now  only  fulfilling  on  the  Pacific,  amid  the  Placers  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  mountain  gorges  of  Oregon — the  appointed  work  which 
was  begun  in  the  stations  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Are  these  not 
fruits  worthier  of  a  critics  eye — worthier  of  a  true  historian's  comment^ 
who  is  imbued  with  the  generous  spirit  of  our  own  people,  than  the 
offences  or  mistakes  of  a  few  public  men  ?  What  morbid  taste  is  this, 
which  prefers  to  feed  on  the  garbage  of  stale  and  rotten  slanders  of 
ancient  public  servants,  to  feasting  on  the  glorious  works  of  the  high  and 
gallant  deeds,  which  have  spread  a  peace -and-labor  loving  people  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  I  What  France,  and  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain,  in  the  highest  pride  and  power,  have  failed  to  do— the 
pioneers  of  tlie  West,  embracing  the  Puritans  of  the  North-East,  as 
much  as  the  Lonp-Knife  of  Virginia,  have  greatly,  wonderfully  done, 
and  are  still  doing,  to  the  admiration  of  all  true  friends  of  humanity— 
civilizing  and  Christianizing  America. 
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AET.  III.— EARIT  AND  GROWING  COHHERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  following  paper  we  shall  hurriedly  dbcoss  the  commerce  of  the 
Umted  States,  from  the  earliest  authentic  dates  to  the  year  1833,  and 
include  a  large  number  of  interesting  particulars,  which  have  been  over- 
looked by  us,  or  been  but  slightly  touched  upon  in  previous  articles. 
The  period  of  1833  is  assumed  as  a  very  convenient  one,  for  several 
reasons,  among  the  chief  of  which  is,  that  the  elaborate  statistics  of 
lir.  Pitkins  terminate  there.  When  time  admits,  we  shall,  by  examina- 
tion of  the  year  books  of  Confess,  be  able  to  bring  down  the  subject 
with  the  same  minuteness,  to  uie  present  day,  and  furnish  many  impor- 
tant and  valuable  contrasts,  <&c. ;  but  the  reader,  by  reference  to  our 
last  eight  volumes,  will  find  scattered  under  various  heads,  almost  all 
the  individual  facts  and  particulars.  We  would  point  in  confirmation  to 
the  article  in  vol.  1 ,  on  '*  The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Commerce,"  and 
in  Tol.  2,  on  '*  The  Progress  of  American  Commerce/'  <&c. 

The  discovery  of  America,  and  its  subsequent  colonization,  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  commercial  operations  of  Europe,  which  has  been  enlar- 
ging ever  since.  It  is  impossible  to  describe,  in  language  sufficiently 
•ftrong,  the  important  bearings  of  this  event  upon  the  history  and  pros- 
pects of  mankind. 

The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  particular,  as  we  may  gather  from 
the  terms  of  the  charters  accorded  them,  were  intended  at  the  earliest 
period,  as  the  poles  of  an  extensive  commerce  which  was  to  be  added  to 
the  empire ;  and  considering  the  character  of  the  earliest  emigrants, 
hardy,  bold,  enterprising,  conversant  with  the  general  principles  and 
advantages  of  trade  by  their  education  in  so  considerable  a  trading 
nation  as  Britain,  and  the  character  of  the  coimtry  they  were  peopling — 
extensive  seaports,  great  and  innumerable  rivers,  admirable  bays  and 
harbors,  fertile  soil,  and  favorable  climate — this  intention  could  by  no 
means  have  appeared  unreasonable.*  Time  has  shown  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  expectations  fell  infinitely  short  of  the  reality. 

With  the  struggles  of  the  early  colonists  against  man  and  nature,  we 
all  are  familiar.  A  season  of  long  probation  had  of  necessity  to  be  en- 
dnredy  and  it  served  to  form  that  hardy  and  resolute  character  which 
even  yet  adheres  to  their  descendants.  The  New  England  pilgrims  were 
the  first,  from  their  barren  shores  and  rock-boimd  coasts,  to  go  down  to 
the  sea,  and  assay  its  great  perils.  To  this  hardy,  daring,  and  inimita- 
ble people,  the  boons  of  nature  were  to  be  found  in  the  apparent  denial 
of  them  all.  Upon  the  pathless  deep  they  are  described  m  eastern  gor- 
ffeonsnesa,  in  the  oratory  of  Burke,  struggling  at  either  pole,  amid  tum- 
Ming  mountains  of  ice,  in  the  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Davis'  Straits,  beneath  the  arctic  circle,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen 
ierpent  of  the  south. 

Few  particulars  can  be  offered  of  the  commerce  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  We  know  that  in  1647  a  trade  had  been  opened  from  the 
northern  ports  to  Barbadoes  and  others  of  the  West  Indies ;  that  a  col- 
lector of  customs  was  appointed  at  Charleston  in  1685,  and  that  the 
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hardy  enterprises  of  the  Nantucket  whalemen  received  their  first  impuhe 
in  1690. 

At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  gross  value  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  all  the  American  colonies,  in  their  trade  with  all 
the  world,  did  not  exceed  £740,000  sterling,  or  about  three  and  one  half 
millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  which  does  not  much  exceed  the  average  an- 
nual trade  of  the  single  states  of  Maine  and  Vermont,  which  are  never 
regarded  among  our  foreign  trading  states  at  all.  It  is  lesa  than  oor 
export  alone  of  fish,  oil,  and  candles. 

A  wider  field  began  soon  to  appear.  In  1731  parliament  was  peti- 
tioned to  open  the  African  trade  to  the  Americans.  The  Pennsjlva- 
nians  were  already  conducting  profitable  traffic  in  Surinam,  Hispaniolfl» 
the  West  Indies,  Canaries,  and  Newfoundland.  "  New  England/'  said 
a  chronicle  of  the  times,  "  employs  six  hundred  ships,  sloops,  &c,,  aboul 
one  half  of  which  sail  to  England." 

The  eyes  of  the  mother  country  came  soon  to  be  opened  to  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  her  from  these  aspiring,  daring,  and  refractoiy 
children  across  the  ocean.  Like  Pheeton,  they  were  stealing  the  horsei 
of  the  sun,  and  unless  arrested  in  their  mad  course,  it  was  impossiblo  to 
foresee  the  consequences.  They  had  learned,  too,  to  guide  the  reins  of 
these  horses.  One  may  fancy  the  consternation  in  parliament.  **  The 
only  use  of  colonies,*'  said  Lord  Sheffield,  "  is  the  monopoly  of  thek 
consumption,  and  the  carriage  of  their  produce."  The  same  noble  lord 
remarked,  even  after  our  independence,  "  It  would  hardly  be  the  inter- 
est of  the  Americans  to  go  to  Canton,  because  they  have  no  articles  to 
send  thither,  nor  any  money."*  "Nothing,  nothing,"  declared  thcnf 
statesmen  in  parliament,  "  can  be  more  prejudicial,  and  in  prospect  mofe 
dangerous  to  any  mother  kingdom,  than  the  increase  of  shipping 
in  her  colonies." 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  British  jealousy  and  restriction  was  kl 
1730,  and  was  aimed  against  the  American  trade  with  the  Dutch  sad 
French  colonies.  This  was  followed  up,  in  1700,  by  the  navigation  soty 
which  declared  that  certain  specified  articles  of  the  produce  of  the  cole- 
nies,  and  since  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  the  "  enumerated 
articles,"  should  not  be  exported  directly  from  the  colonies  to  any  for- 
eign country,  but  that  they  should  be  first  sent  to  Britain  and  there  un- 
laden, before  forwarded  to  their  final  destination.  What  could  be  mors 
preposterous  and  suicidal  than  such  a  proposition  ? 

The  act  of  1764  provided  further,  that  no  commodity  of  the  growtbi 
production,  or  manufacture  of  Europe,  shall  be  imported  into  the  Brit- 
ish plantations,  but  such  as  are  laden  and  put  on  board  in  England, 
Wales,  or  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  in  English-built  shipping,  whereof 
the  master  and  two  thirds  of  the  crew  are  English. 

In  1770  Mr.  Burke  announced  with  high  gnitulation  in  the  House  dl 
Commons,  that  **  our  trade  with  America  is  scarcely  less  now  than  W0 
carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  with  all  the  world. 

At  the  same  period,  Malachi  Postlethwait,  in  an  address  to  the  per- 
liament,  remarked,  '*  for  if  once  a  commercial  union  should  take  place 
between  the  British  continental  colonies  and  the  islands,  to  a  eertain  de» 
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gree  they  might  think  it  worth  their  while  probahlj  to  hazard  the  loss  of 
Sie  British  markets,  for  the  sake  of  the  gaia  arising  from  the  general 
freedom  of  trade  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  What  then  may  be- 
come of  our  British  navigation,  to  and  from  America  ?  When  that  is 
lost,  will  not  all  our  revenues,  arising  from  our  present  American  imports, 
be  annihilated  ?  and  what  will  be  the  state  of  the  public  credit  of  this 
nation,  when  such  a  catastrophe  should  ever  happen  ?" 

The  statistics  of  American  commerce,  from  the  opening  of  the  centuiy 
until  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  show  a  continuea  augmentation. 
Daring  the  troubles  of  that  period,  and  of  those  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded, some  decline  was  of  course  inevitable.  In  1771  the  whole  ex- 
Ets  and  imports  of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
ryland,  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  fell  but  little  short  of  $30,000,000, 
hATing  increased  tenfold  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

The  war  being  closed,  and  an  immense  national  debt  of  $12,000,000 
aeeumulated,  exclusive  of  state  indebtedness.  Congress  found  it  abso- 
intely  necessary  to  provide  a  system  of  revenue  adequate  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  country.  Experience  had  shown  that  impost  duties  could 
alone  be  relied  upon,  and  were  in  other  respects  the  least  objectionable 
mode  of  taxation.  Under  the  articles  of  federation,  such  duties  could 
4H1I7  be  levied  by  the  states,  who  thus  reserved  to  themselves  the  exclu- 
(Are  control  over  their  commerce.  This  state .  of  things  was  attended 
ifith  the  most  awkward  and  embarrassing  results,  and  seemed  likely  at 
iince  to  destroy  all  the  benefits  of  the  independence  which  had  just  been 
realized.  Congress  was  left  without  a  revenue,  and  was  paralyzed. 
Foreigners  began  to  exhibit  their  jealousies  of  the  growing  republic,  and 
hostihty  to  its  commerce.  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  re- 
jected all  overtures  to  enter  into  treaties  of  commerce  with  us.*  Some 
of  the  states  opened  their  trade  free  with  all  nations,  thus  holding  out 
anperior  encouragements  to  their  neighbors.  New  York,  in  this  man- 
ner, laid  the  foundation  of  the  empire  she  now  maintains.  From  the 
free  ports  goods  might  be  smuggled  into  other  states.  Tonnage  duties 
in  different  states  varied  from  one  to  three  shillings  sterling  the  ton. 

As  early  as  1781  Congress  prayed  for  the  power  to  levy  a  duty  of 
Atc  per  cent,  ad-valorem,  upon  imports,  to  be  continued  until  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt.  A  further  power  of  regulating  the  commerce  of  the 
Miates,  was  mo  fed  for  in  the  same  body,  and  negatived  there.  The  states 
refused  even  to  grant  the  duty.f  In  1783  the  proposition  was  again  ur- 
gently renewed,  limited  to  the  term  of  twenty-five  years,  but  was  not 
carried  into  effect.} 

The  darkest  period  was  now  at  hand.  The  country,  it  b  maintained, 
was  drained  of  specie  by  the  extraordinary  preponderance  of  the  imports 
orer  the  exports  for  several  years,  being  often  as  three  to  one  in  r^rd 
Co  Great  Britain.  The  interest  of  the  debt  was  unpaid,  public  credit 
gone,  the  debt  itself  considered  of  little  value,  and  sold  to  many  of  its 
original  holders  for  about  one  tenth  of  its  nominal  value.  Private  credit 
was  also  much  impaired.  Durin?  the  war,  the  collection  of  debts  wtA 
in  a  grreat  measure  suspended,  and  on  the  return  of  peace,  goods  were 

•  Manhairf  WMhmgton,  p.  5, 183.    t  What  Stat«  refintd,  Beybert,  p.  57. 
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imported  by  many  individuals  far  beyond  their  means  of  payment,  and 
the  courts  were  filled  with  suits  against  delinquent  debtors.  The  im- 
porting states  took  advantage  of  their  situation,  and  levied  duties  on 
imports  for  their  own  benefit,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  states. 

"  Thus  burthened  with  public  and  private  debts,  and  pressed  with 
taxes,  and  with  a  scarcity  of  money,  some  of  the  states,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  evil,  had  recourse  to  paper  money  and  tender  laws ;  and  in 
one  state  there  was  an  open  insurrection,  which  threatened  not  merely 
the  peace  and  existence  of  that  state,  but  the  peace  and  existence  of  the 
Union  itself."* 

Happily  for  the  country,  and  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  the  wis- 
dom of  our  fathers  was  adequate  to  the  great  emergency.  A  common 
danger  suggested  a  convention  of  the  states,  which,  after  able,  pro- 
tracted,  and  patriotic  deliberations,  presented  to  the  world  the  constita- 
tion,  under  which,  for  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  century,  we  have  pros- 
pered beyond  all  example.  The  hand  of  God  should  be  marked  in  the 
result.  Under  this  constitution,  one  of  the  first  grants  of  power  ta 
Congress  was  that  of  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among 
the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indians. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  present  government,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, then  secretary  of  state,  in  an  answer  to  a  call  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, made  a  report,  in  which  he  proposed  a  liberal  system  of 
commercial  policy.  "  Instead  of  embarrassing  commerce  under  piles  of 
laws,  duties,  and  prohibitions,"  he  says,  ''  it  should  be  relieved  from  dl 
its  shackles  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Would  even  a  single  nation  begin 
with  the  United  States  this  system  of  free  intercourse,  it  would  be  advi- 
sable to  begin  it  with  that  nation."! 

We  have  already  marked  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  various  com- 
modities which  have  in  the  past,  and  still  make  up  the  sum  of  onr  ex- 
port trade,  whether  the  product  of  agriculture  or  manufactures. 

We  propose  now  a  review  of  the  results  of  the  American  foreign 
commerce  with  all  nations,  since  the  formation  of  the  government 

Scarcely  had  we  entered  into  the  family  of  nations,  tnan  there  opened 
in  Europe  the  fearful  drama  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  in  its  re- 
sults seemed  once  again  to  have  involved  the  world  in  chaos.  The 
United  States,  preserving  her  neutrality,  became  the  common  carrier  for 
all  nations,  conducted  the  commerce  of  their  colonies,  and  supplied  them 
from  her  own  resources  with  the  results  of  her  industry.  Never,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  was  there  a  more  rapid  and  extraordinary  pros- 
perity. Every  other  art  and  pursuit  seemed  eager  to  merge  itself  into 
commerce.  Capital  poured  into  this  channel.  The  principles  of  trade 
and  all  experience  were  set  at  defiance.  No  adventure  could  be  too  rash 
for  success.  However,  gold  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  most  ignorant 
operators.  What  wonder  that  we  became  a  nation  of  merchants,  or  that 
in  population  the  United  States  rose  at  once  to  the  character  of  the  first 
commercial  nation  in  the  world.  |  "  Fixed  and  permanent  improvements 
were  established  throughout  the  United  States,"  says  Mr.  Seybert ;  "  the 
accumulated  capital  of  our  merchants  enabled  them  to  explore  new 
sources  of  wealth;   our  cities  were  augmented  and  embellished;  onr 

*  Pitkin's  StatisUcs,  p.  3 1.      t  We  extract  from  Seybert.      I  Seybert. 
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agriculture  was  improved,  our  population  was  increased,  and  our  debt 
diminished. 

To  exhibit  in  the  most  striking  terms  the  state  of  things,  we  remark 
from  the  tables,  that  the  total  imports  into  the  United  States,  from  1800 
to  1808,  eight  years,  exceeded  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  whereas 
in  the  eight  years  ending  with  1845,  these  imports  did  not  reach  nine 
hundred  millions,  though  the  population  had  augmented  nearly  three- 
fold. The  export  of  domestic  produce  in  the  first  period  is  fully  one 
half  that  of  the  second.  The  total  exports  were  as  seven  hundred  mil- 
lions then  to  nine  hundred  millions  now  ;  and  what  is  the  most  remark- 
able of  all,  the  United  States,  in  the  first  eight  years  of  the  present 
century,  conducted  an  export  trade  in  foreign  goods  three  and  a  half 
times  greater  than  they  do  at  this  moment.  In  the  single  year  1805  the 
trade  was  as  large  as  in  the  six  years  ending  with  1847  taken  together. 

This  prosperity  in  the  infant  Hercules  of  America  awoke  ihe  keenest 
jealousy  of  European  powers,  and  open  hostilities.  They  began  to  im- 
pose annoying  restrictions  and  interdictions,  and  other  arbitrary  acts, 
against  which  all  protestation  proved  in  vain.  It  seemed  in  despite  of 
oar  most  determined  efforts,  we  must  be  involved  in  the  conflicts  of 
Europe.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  aroused,  and  in  despite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  merchant  classes  an  embargo  was  imposed  in  1807, 
iniich  was  continued  for  two  years.  This  had  the  effect  of  prostrating 
our  commerce  and  was  adopted  as  the  sole  remaining  alternative  of 
peace.  The  embargo  said  our  Government,  by  teaching  foreign  nations 
the  value  of  American  commerce  and  productions,  will  inspire  them 
with  a  disposition  to  practise  justice.  They  depend  upon  this  country 
for  articles  of  first  necessity,  and  for  raw  materials  to  supply  theur 
manufactories.* 

To  show  the  extent  to  which  we  were  preyed  upon  by  the  European 
powers,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  captures  made  of  our  mer- 
chantmen between  1803  and  1812  when  we  were  said  to  be  at  peace 
with  all  nations.  The  captures  were  for  alleged  violations  of  various  il- 
legal orders  and  decrees.  The  list  was  made  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  is  far  from  being  complete,  nor  does  it  exhibit  in  any  degree 
our  losses,  which  occured  from  delays  <&c.  as  well  as  from  actual 
oapture.f 

Captures  by  British,  917  vesseb. 
French,  658 
Neopolitans,     47         " 
Danes,  70 
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These  spoliations  were  the  subjects  of  after  negotiations,  viz. :  with 
England,  France,  1803,  Flonda  Treaty,  1819. 

In  1809  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  France  was  substi- 
tuved  for  the  embargo,  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  latter  that  she 
immediately   condemned    millions  of  American    property  as    lawful 


•Seybeit  tSeybert,  7^ 
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prize.  The  next  year  it  was  determiDed  to  remove  this  restriction  if 
these  powers  would  repeal  their  hostile  decrees.  Napoleon  after  play- 
ing a  game  of  deception  acceded  in  1811.  The  course  of  Britain  was 
unchanged,  and  the  patience  and  patriotism  of  the  American  people 
enduring  outrage  no  longer,  cried  to  arms.  In  the  fierce  and  bloody 
conflict  which  followed,  the  national  honor  was  forever  vindicated.* 

During  this  year,  or  for  example,  in  the  years  1813  and  1814  to- 
gether, our  imports  were  less  in  amount  than  in  any  two  years  since 
1790,  and  the  export  was  only  one-third  as  great  in  1814  as  in  1790. 
The  country  engaged,  however,  extensively  in  domestic  manufactures. 

From  that  period  to  this,  the  world  has  been  in  profound  peace  and 
engaged  in  the  extension  of  arts,  industry,  enterprise  and  civilization. 
The  great  and  benignant  influences  of  such  a  state  of  things  have 
been  universally  felt  and  w^e  may  indeed  cherish  the  hope  that 
between  great  Christian  communities  the  battle-axe  has  been  ground 
down  into  the  plough-share  and  that  nothing  will  soon  be  allow- 
ed to  disturb  the  sacred  amity  and  brotherhood  of  nations.  *'  Peace  has 
her  victories  as  high,"  indeed  infinitely  higher  than  those  of  "war." 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  British  navigation  laws  were  re- 
laxed in  our  favor,  and  the  orders  in  council  of  1791  were  upon  this 
liberal  basis.  These  gave  way  to  the  treaty  of  1794,  which  provided 
for  reciprocal  privileges  of  trade.  In  1815,  by  treaty  the  tonnage  du- 
ties between  the  United  States  and  the  European  possessions  of  Sritun 
were  equalized. 

For  the  seven  years  ending  in  1790,  the  declared  value  of  British 
imports  from  America,  which  is  much  less  than  the  real  value  aver- 
aged about  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  exports  about 
eleven  millions.  In  the  seven  years  ending  1801,  the  American  exports 
had  on  an  average  increased  nearly  four-fold  and  American  imports  two 
and  one-hulf  fold.  The  American  exports  in  1801  were  seven-fold  thai 
of  178 1,  and  the  imports  only  about  five-fold  that  of  I786.f 

In  1821,  our  imports  from  Britain  and  Ireland  were  twenty -five  millions, 
in  1831,  forty-four  million  dollars,  and  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1847, 
sixty-seven  million  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eight  dollars.  Our  exports  have  in  the  same  period,  increased  from 
twenty  millions  to  thirty-two  millions,  and  in  1847,  eighty  six  million  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  last  year  there  were  peculiar  causes  to  influence  the 
extent  of  our  trade  with  these  countries,  viz.  the  famine  there,  and  the 
low  tariff  of  1840. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  table  of  our  trade  with  Britain  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  and  at  the  present  time,  we  will  find  that  in  the  first 
period  it  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  whole  American  trade,  and  in 
the  last  period,  one-half.  Nothing  can  show  more  conclusively  than 
this  the  importance  of  preserving  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  na- 


*  Tlie  British  orders  were  actaally  revoked  five  days  before  the   declaration  of 
war. 
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tions.    As  they  increase  in  wealth  and  power,  the  value  of  their  mutual 
intercourse  must  go  on  continually  augmenting. 

Another  striking  view  presents  itself  here.  In  1700  the  average  value 
of  the  United  States  commerce  to  Great  Britain,  was  one-twelfth  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  whole  of  the  commerce  of  that  empire  ;  in  1786, 
one-ninth  ;  in  1822,  one-eighth ;  and  in  the  year  1849,  one-fourth. 

With  the  British  East  Indies  we  opened  intercourse  about  the  year 
1783,  and  by  order  of  Lord  Comwallis,  the  Governor,  our  vessels  were 
admitted  on  favorable  terms  in  1788.  In  1806  thirteen  American  ves- 
sels arrived  from  Canton,  and  as  early  as  1789  (Seybert)  it  was  stated  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  forty-seven  vessels  were  on  voyages 
to  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mr.  Seybert,  in  speaking 
of  this  commerce  in  1819,  says,  we  have  made  much  greater  progress 
in  this  trade  than  the  several  nations  of  Europe  had  before  us.  In  1747 
the  British  had  only  eight  ships,  and  the  Dutch  but  six,  employed  in 
the  China  trade.  In  1789  there  were  at  Canton,  in  China,  three  Portu- 
guese, five  Dutch,  one  French,  one  Danish,  fifteen  United  States,  twenty- 
one  East  India  Company  ships,  and  forty  belonging  to  British  subjects 
residing  in  India.  In  1785  the  first  importations  were  made  into  the 
United  States  from  China. 

Our  intercourse  with  the  British  East  Indies  was  regulated  by  the 
treaty  of  1794  and  that  of  1815.  It  was  much  greater  in  the  begining 
of  the  century  than  it  has  been  since — the  imports  in  1807  were  five 
million,  the  average  from  1821  to  1833  did  not  exceed  two  million;  in 
1846-7  they  were  one  and  a  half  million.  These  imports  prior  to  the 
tariff  of  1816  were,  for  the  most  part,  low-priced  cotton  goods.  They 
are  now,  some  embroidered  woollens,  cotton  baggings,  cork,  flaxseed, 
Crnits,  spices,  camphor,  saltpetre,  segars,  indigo,  cordage,  twine,  hemp, 
ulk.  Our  exports  have  been  largest  in  specie.  In  other  articles  they 
have  seldom  exceeded  the  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  imports.  In  1846-7 
they  did  not  reach  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  British  East  In- 
dies include  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  etc. 

With  the  British  West  Indies,  the  American  trade  has  undergone  great 
fluctuations.  It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  Mr.  Pitt  threw 
open  this  trade  in  1783,  upon  the  most  liberal  basis,  for  the  Americans, 
by  a  bill  which  he  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  which  was  laid  on 
the  table.  The  orders  in  council  soon  after,  almost  effectually  sup- 
pressed this  growing  trade.  The  cardinal  motive  was  the  monopoly  to 
British  vessels  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Islands  ;  and  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  celebrated  report,  in  1791,  regarded 
it  not  even  a  subject  for  negotiation,  that  American  ships  in  the  British 
colonies  should  be  treated  as  British  ships,  and  congratulated  his  country 
that  the  orders  in  council  had  operated  to  the  increase  of  British  naviga- 
tion compared  with  that  of  the  United  States,  in  a  double  ratio  ;  but  it 
has  taken  from  the  United  States  more  than  it  has  added  to  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  1794,  Mr.  Clay  negotiated  a  treaty  with  a  clause  favorable  to  our 
West  India  commerce,  but  it  was  rejected  by  our  government  on  the 
ground  that  it  contained  another  clause  excluding  the  carriage  of  cotton, 
sugar,  &c.,  in  our  ships  to  any  part  of  the  world.     In  1802,  tlK 
proposed  a  mutual  abolition  of  the  discriminating  and  com) 
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duties  of  the  two  countries,  and  a  committee  of  congress  re- 
ported favorably,  but  from  the  remonstrances  of  the  merchant  classes 
nothing  was  done.  In  1815,  the  Commercial  Convention  between  the 
two  powers  equalized  the  tonnage  duties  with  the  British  European 
powers,  but  left  those  with  the  American  colonies  in  the  hands  of  the 
IBritish  government.  That  government  soon  excluded  the  Americans 
entirely  from  the  West  India  trade,  much  embarrassing  our  navigation 
interest,  and  rendered  greatly  more  prosperous  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  referred  to  the  subject  in  his  Annual 
Message.  By  paying  a  light  duty  or  removing  all  duty  from  certm 
articles  of  United  Suites  produce  when  imported  from  British  colonies, 
and  a  very  heavy  duty  when  imported  direct,  and  by  removing  duties 
upon  importations  in  the  colonies,  the  British  government  secured  every 
possible  advantage,  since  foreign  ships  were  not  admitted  to  bring  or 
cany  produce  to  the  colonies. 

The  Americans,  in  retaliation,  first  laid  a  duty  on  British  vessels  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  then  excluded  them  in  1818.  The  complaint  of 
the  West  Indies,  which  followed,  produced  an  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1822,  opening  certain  of  the  ports  to  the  vessels  of  such  countries  as 
allowed  reciprocal  advantages.  Congress  immediately  opened  a  direct 
trade  but  refused  to  remove  the  discriminating  tonnage  duty  without 
proof  that  American  and  British  vessels  were  received  there  on  equal 
footing.  To  this  the  British  refused,  imposing  countervailing  duties  at 
once  on  our  vessels. 

In  1 825,  the  British  opened  the  trade  of  their  colonies  to  all  foreign 
nations,  on  the  condition  that  the  British  commerce  and  navigation 
should  be  put  on  a  footing  with  the  most  favored  nations,  by  those  na- 
tions that  had  no  colonies.  The  United  States  were  unwilling  to  mnt 
such  favor,  and  the  ports  were  immediately  closed  against  us,  and  oar 
acts  of  exclusion  were  revived.  In  1830,  an  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  the  West  India  and  British  colonial  trade,  which  on 
the  interpretation  given  to  it  by  the  American  Minister  and  the  Preu- 
dent,  was  highly  favorable  to  British  navigation.  By  this  agreement, 
American  vessels  could  carry  our  produce  to  the  islands  on  the  same 
terms  with  the  British  and  bring  back  return  cargoes.  They  were  not, 
however,  allowed  to  carry  foreign  merchandise.  The  English,  by  an  act 
of  policy,  admitted  in  their  North  American  colonies  American  produce 
at  merely  nominal  duties,  and  suffered  them  to  be  exported  thence  to 
the  West  Indies  by  British  vessels  at  a  much  lower  duty  than  they  could 
be  received  there  direct  from  the  United  States.  The  practical  effect  of 
this  was  to  throw  the  whole  trade  into  this  channel,  and  vastly  augment 
the  British  tonnage  in  comparison  with  our  own.  The  act,  however, 
gave  us  the  island  trade  upon  perhaps  the  very  best  terms  we  could 
have  expected.  The  English,  also,  had  the  advantage  of  what  is  called  the 
circuitous  trade,  viz.:  to  bring  a  cargo  to  the  United  States ;  to  carry  one 
to  their  own  colonics,  and  to  take  in  at  the  colonies  a  return  cargo  home. 
This  was  a  clear  advantage  over  us. 

Between  1795  and  18U4,  our  exports  to  British  West  Indies,  varied 
from  two  to  nearly  ten  millions,  bemg  an  average  of  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lions ;  the  imports  varied  from  three  to  seven  millions,  being  an  averaee 
of  five  millions.    From  1821  to  1838,  the  tables  give  no  very  reUaoIe 
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data,  as  the  ports  were  sometimes  opened  and  somedmes  closed,  and  our 
trade  necessarily  took  other  channels.  In  none  of  these  years  did  the 
import  or  export  much  exceed  two  million  dollars. 

At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  our  trade  with  France  did  not 
exceed  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually,  including 
her  colonies.  Our  imports  were,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  oils,  fruits,  brandies, 
liquors,  cotton,  laces,  silk,  linen,  drugs,  glass,  hardware,  etc. ;  our  ex- 
ports, fish,  breadstuff,  products  of  fore&ts,  tobacco,  negroes,  etc.  Iq 
1796,  this  trade  went  up  to  ten  million  dollars,  but  declined  again  very 
rapidly  to  the  close  of  the  century.  In  1807  and  1808  our  exports 
were  very  large,  reaching  from  eleven  to  thirteen  millions,  which  points 
up  to  1833,  they  did  not  again  pass  and  only  once  or  twice  equalled. 
Our  imports  from  an  average  of  one  million  dollars  at  the  opening  of  the 
century  aveniged  in  18*U  to  1833  thirteen  million  dollars.  With  regard 
to  the  French  islands,  Mr.  Pitkins  thus  compares  their  policy  with  that 
of  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  policy  of  Britain  was 
to  monopolize  the  carriage  of  the  articles,  that  of  France  to  monopolize 
the  articles  themselves.  Britain  was  willing  the  United  States  should 
have  sugar  and  coffee  if  British  ships  carried  them ;  France  was  willing 
the  Americans  might  supply  her  plantations  with  what  she  could  not 
supply  them  herself,  but  would  not  allow  them  to  receive  in  return  the 
Taluable  products  of  the  islands  which  she  monopolized  to  herself.  Our 
trade  increased  notwithstanding.  During  the  wars  of  Europe  the  ports 
were  lc»ft  entirely  open,  and  France  offered  to  secure  their  trade  forever 
to  the  United  States,  on  the  condition  their  possession  might  be  guaran- 
teed to  her.  This  was  declined.  Our  trade  became  enormous,  and  we  sup» 
plied  the  mother  country  through  the  islands.  From  1795  to  1801,  this 
trade  averaged  eighteen  millions  dollars,  whilst  from  1821  to  1833,  it 
never  exceeded  two  millions.  In  the  first  period,  the  imports  were 
several  times  the  exports,  in  the  last  the  exports  have  generally  been 
lai^r.  The  American  trade  with  Hayti  from  1821  to  1833,  was  larger 
than  with  all  the  French  Islands. 

The  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  we  have  remarked  before, 
were  most  favorable  to  our  neutral  commerce.  We  supplied  the  Span- 
ish Inlands  during  most  of  the  time,  and  our  trade  with  them  at  the  be- 
groning  of  the  century  averaged  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  The  aver- 
age from  that  period  to  1820  was  about  five  and  a  half  millions  exports. 
From  1820  we  began  to  keep  our  accounts  with  Cuba  and  the  South 
American  States  separately.  From  1820  to  1933  our  trade  with  Cuba 
averaged  twelve  millions  annually,  the  imports  invariably  exceeding 
the  exports  largely,  and  was  next  in  importance  to  that  of  England  and 
France.  The  chief  exports  have  been  provisions,  domestic  manufac- 
ture, furniture,  etc.,  etc.  With  the  other  Spanish  Islands  our  trade 
from  1821  to  1833,  varied  from  one  to  two  millions.  With  Mexico, 
from  1835  to  1833,  the  average  trade  was  about  ten  millions;  imports 
generally  the  most ;  with  Central  America  average  about  one-half 
million ;  with  Columbia,  two  million  dollars ;  Buenos  Ayres,  two 
million  dollais ;  Chili,  two  million  dollars ;  Peru,  less  than  one 
mlUion.  To  old  Spain,  herself  we  have  exported  domestic  produce, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  our  trade  at  the  opening  of  the  century  averaged  six  mil* 
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lions  dollars,  whereas,  it  has  since  varied  from  one  to  two  millions.    It 
was  largest  when  the  Peninsular  wars  raged. 

With  Portugal  and  dependencies,  we  have  traded  in  wines,  fruits, 
wheat,  oil,  staves,  bedding,  etc.  From  1795  to  1801,  our  exports 
averaged  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  imports  near  one  million. 
From  that  period  until  1820,  except  the  years  of  war  in  Spsun  and 
Portugal,  the  average  export  was  about  one  million.  The  imports  and 
exports  together  have  never  since  exceeded  half  a  million.  With  the 
island  of  Madeira  we  have  conducted  about  an  equal  trade ;  and  with 
Brazil,  since  the  government  was  removed  there,  and  the  other  colonies, 
the  trade  from  1809  to  1820  averaged  about  one  million  dollars,  since 
which  it  has  gone  up  to  from  five  to  eight  millions  dollars. 

From  Russia  we  have  chiefly  imported  hemp  and  duck.  The  average 
imports  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  one  million,  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  but  from  1821  to  1833,  the  average  was  near  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  our  exports  have  seldom  been 
one-half  million,  a  very  small  part  of  which  has  been  domestic  produce. 
In  1810  and  1811,  the  export  was  between  four  and  five  millions  dollars, 
a  large  part  being  destined  for  England.  We  send  generally  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  oak  bark,  coffee,  sugar,  dye  woods  and  spices.  We  also 
import  iron,  cordage,  drillings,  diapers,  tickings,  etc. 

Since  1823,  our  accounts  with  Norway  and  Sweden  have  been  kept 
together.  With  Sweden  our  trade  'is  chiefly  in  iron.  From  1821  to 
1833  the  imports  averaged  about  one  million,  whilst  the  exports  have 
seldom  exceeded  one-third  of  that  amount.  From  1795  to  1801,  we 
traded  with  Swedish  West  Indies  to  the  amount  of  one  million  dolUun 
annually.  The  trade  became  much  more  considerable  afterwards,  when 
the  trade  with  other  islands  was  carried  on  through  these.  Since  1821, 
this  trade  has  declined  at  last  to  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  annum. 

The  account  with  Denmark  and  Norway  was  conjoined  until  1823. 
This  trade,  from  one  million  of  dollars  in  1800,  rose  to  one  and  a  half 
millions  in  1805-7.  During  our  non-intercourse  with  Britain  and  France 
in  1809-10,  and  whilst  Hamburg  was  occupied  with  the  French, quanti- 
ties of  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar  and  coflfee  went  to  these  quarters,  destined 
for  other  countries.  From  1812  to  1833,  this  trade  averaged  only  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand,  the  imports  being  scarcely  anything.  With 
the  Danish  as  with  the  Swedish  West  Indies,  our  trade  did  once  reach 
three  to  five  millions  of  dollars.  From  1821  to  1833,  the  average  has 
been  not  far  from  four  millions  of  dollars.  The  trade  with  the  British 
Islands  was  conducted  through  them. 

With  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  the  northern  ports  of  Germany,  W0 
traded  largely  before  their  occupation  by  French  troops.  Ilambuivh 
has  been  the  great  depot  for  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe.  By 
the  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  the  canals,  German  manufactures  are  brought 
to  Hamburgh.  They  are  the  cities  of  imports  for  Germany.  In  1795 
our  trade  with  these  cities  was  one  and  a  half  millions,  in  1797-8  and  '99 
it  averaged  eighteen  millions  dollars ;  the  exports  generally  doubling, 
and  often  many  times  exceeding  the  imports,  and  being  for  the  most 
in  foreign  goods.  Since  1821  the  trade  has  averaged  about  four  and 
a  half  millions  dollars. 
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For  the  same  causes  that  the  Hamburg  trade  advanced,  that  with  the 
Netherlands  did  also.  The  continental  system  was  never  thoroughly 
enforced  there,  even  under  Louis  Bonaparte.  The  average  trade  n^om 
1795  to  1801  was,  exports,  five  millions;  imports,  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lions. From  1804  to  1807  the  exports  averaged  near  fifteen  millions 
dollars  a  year,  chiefly  foreign  produce.  From  1821  to  1833  the  whole 
trade  has  varied  from  three  to  four  millions  a  year,  the  exports  being 
double  the  imports.  In  1833  the  trade  with  Belgium  was  kept  separate, 
and  was  one  million  dollars.  Our  exports  are  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  etc., 
sugar  and  coffee ;  imports,  woollen,  linen,  spirits,  and  various  manufac- 
tures. "With  the  Dutch  West  Indies  we  have  prosecuted  considerable 
trade  ;  to  the  extent,  one  time,  of  five  to  eight  millions  ;  from  1821  to 
1833  it  has  seldom  exceeded  one  to  one  and  a  half  million.  With  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  we  conducted  the  carrying  trade  from  1795  to  1801. 
In  the  last  year  the  exports  reached  four  millions  dollars,  being  cofiee, 
Bpices,  ei6.  The  trade  has  seldom  exceeded  one  and  a  half  million! 
Buce. 

We  have  exported  to  Italy  fish,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  etc.,  and  im- 
ported wines,  silks,  brandies,  fruits,  bonnets,  oil,  paper,  rags.  The  trade 
nas  never  exceeded  three  millions  dollars  a  year,  and  has  most  generally 
been  from  one  to  two  millions ;  the  imports  being  in  large  excess. 

Our  trade  with  China  opened  in  1784.  In  1785  Captain  Dean,  in  a 
litde  sloop  of  eighty  tons  and  seven  men,  made  a  successful  voyage  to 
Canton.  In  1789  we  had  more  vessels  at  Canton  than  any  other  nation, 
except  Britain.  The  imports  are  teas,  silks,  nankeens,  China-ware ;  with 
the  former  we  supplied  Europe  during  the  wars.  We  have  consumed, 
1789  to  1800,  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  tea,  annually ;  from  1801 
to  1812,  three  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds;  from 
1821  to  1833,  seven  millions.  The  Americans  also  prosecute  trade  be- 
tween China  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  direct  trade  with  Canton  from  1821  to  1833,  has  varied  from  one 
to  five  million  exports,  and  three  to  seven  million  imports.  The  ex- 
ports are  furs,  ginseng,  cottons,  raw  cotton,  &c. ;  specie,  quicksilver, 
-opium,  cloths.  The  specie  export  has  sometimes  reached  five  million, 
toe  average  from  1828  to  1833  was  four  million  dollars.  We  formerly 
conducted  a  large  fur  trade  from  the  North-West  to  China  in  addition. 
Our  hardy  mariners  and  traders  were  found  in  the  most  perilous  seas. 
The  inhabitants  of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  says  Mr.  Pitkins,  in  their 
little  barks  of  fifty  to  eighty  tons,  pursued  the  sealing  business,  finding  a 
market  now  at  home.  The  amount  of  furs  carried  into  China  by  the 
Americans,  from  1800  to  1803,  was  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  From  1815  to  1817  the  average  was  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  In  1819  the  Americans  began  to  carry  English  goods 
from  England  to  China,  to  the  amount  of  near  one  million  dollars  a  year. 
The  whole  value  of  trade  with  Canton,  on  American  account,  from  1 804 
to  1833,  was,  in  periods  of  ten  years : — Ist  period,  average  imports, 
three  million  dollars— exports,  three  million  dollars ;  2d.  period,  imports, 
nz  and  a  half  million  dollars— exports,  six  million  dollars ;  3d  period, 
imports,  five  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars — exports,  six  million 
dollars.  In  1833  the  exports  and  imports  were  eight  million  dollars 
-each.    Oar  exports  to  Canton  are  specie,  bills  on  England,  and  mer- 
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chaDdise.    The  latter  being  in  general  one-third  or  one-quarter,  but 

Bometimes  one-hnlf  of  the  whole  export. 

In  regard  to  navigation,  which  is  so  impoKant  in  its  connection  with 
commerce,  wc  mav  remark,  that  the  two  are  not  necessarilv  co-existent 
in  the  same  degree  in  every  country.  The  one  applies  to  all  the  various 
transfers  of  commodities  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  other  to  their 
transportation  from  pl*ice  to  place  by  water.  This  transportation  may 
be  between  different  portions  of  the  same  country,  or  between  one  coun- 
try and  another,  and  receives  accordingly  the  designations  of  coastwise 
or  foreign.  Tlie  former  will,  in  most  countries,  be  the  greater  in  amount, 
though  not  always.  Both  may  be  in  the  hands  of  foreignere,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  and  usually  are.  The  shipping  of  one  nation  mar 
conduct  the  trade  of  another.  Some  nations  are  more  especially  man- 
time  than  others,  and  from  peculiar  advantages  are  enabled  to  build  and 
man  shipping  at  a  much  lower  expense  ;  and,  as  ship-room,  or  freight* 
is  governed  by  the  rules  of  all  other  commodities,  it  can,  of  course,  be 
afforded  less  where  it  costs  less.  There  is  no  patriotism  in  any  country 
which  will  employ  its  own  shipping  in  preference  to  foreign  at  a  higher 
cost.     The  cheapest  vessel  will  get  the  freight. 

As  the  possession  of  shipping  is  a  great  source  of  national  pride,  inde- 
pendent of  the  substantial  advantages  in  supporting  the  naval  or  war 
power,  and  an  immense  source  of  proiil  and  wealth,  in  the  same  manner 
with  commerce  or  manufactures,  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  countries 
have  endeavored,  in  every  way,  to  build  up  this  interest  among  them- 
selves, and,  as  far  as  possible,  limit  it  among  others.  The  utmost  jeal* 
ousies  have  been,  and  are  still  evinced.  Lcgii^lation  has  exhausted  its 
thousand  expedients,  in  navigation  systems,  countervailings,  ret^iliaUons^ 
bounties,  et  omne  genus.  Treaties  upon  treaties  have  been  made  and 
broken.  Every  other  trade  in  the  world  has  flourished  but  free  trade. 
The  weaker  nations  regard  this  as  fatal  to  them,  and  the  stronger  are 
timid  in  its  adoption. 

As  early  as  1G70  the  increase  of  shipping  in  New  England  was  com- 
plained of  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,  an  English  writer.  The  whole  amount 
of  tonnage  employed  in  the  colonial  trade  in  1770,  is  estimated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  tons.  A  report  of  the  lords'  privy  council  shows  that 
the  proportion  owned  by  British  merchants  to  that  owned  by  the  colo- 
nial, was  as  thirty-four  to  fifteen,  in  all  the  colonies.  Seven-eights  of 
the  southern  shipping  was  British.  At  that  period  we  were  in  the  haUt 
of  selling  colony-built  ships  in  Great  Britain,  as  a  source  of  profit.  In 
177*2  the  colonics  built  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  vessels — twenty-six 
thousand  live  hundred  and  forty-four  tons.  Of  these,  New  England 
built  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linaSfind  Georgia,  twenty-five. 

After  the  peace  and  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  our  ship- 
ping regulations  were  conflicting,  and  without  regular  system.  Most  of 
the  States  imposed  duties  upon  foreign  vessels,  but  New  York,  being 
most  liberal,  laid  the  foundation  of  her  immense  foreign  commerce.  No 
better  proof  can  be  alleged  of  the  illibcrality  of  all  restrictions,  and  tbeir 
positive  injury. 

Congress,  however,  in  1789,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  imposed  heaTj 
discriminating  duties  against  foreign  tonnage,  prohibited  the  coasting 
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trade  to  foreigners,  and,  by  such  duties  upon  tea,  secured  the  China 
trade  to  our  own  citizens.  The  .act  of  1790,  imposed  a  duty 
of  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a  ton  on  foreign  vessels,  that  on 
American  being  but  six  cents,  and  also  ten  per  cent,  higher  duty  upon 
merchandise  imported  in  such  vessels.  On  a  vessel  of  six  hundred  tons, 
including  the  light-house  duty  of  fifty  cents  the  ton,  the  duties  would  be 
five  hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars,  and  about  as  much  more,  on  the 
lowest  estimate,  on  her  freight.  Here  then  we  have  a  protection  to  the 
American  vessel  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  equivalent  to  thirty  to  fifiy 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  cargo  freight. 

In  1769  the  tonnage  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia,  was  estimated  at  four  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  dollars,  of  which  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
was  American,  being  three-fifths.  For  all  the  colonies  in  1701,  the  for- 
eign vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  was  41.4  to  the  100, 
compared  with  the  American  vessels — the  French  was  but  one-thirtieth, 
Spanish  one-forty-eighth,  Netherlands  one-fifty -seventh. 

Under  this  navigation  law,  foreign  shipping  began  gradually  to  de- 
cline in  our  ports,  whilst  the  American  rapidly  advanced.  By  1811  the 
foreign  was  but  three-quarters  to  the  hundred,  owing,  however,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  to  European  wars,  etc.  Indeed,  our  tonnage  was  al- 
ready but  a  third  less  than  that  of  all  Europe  in  lf>76,  according  to  Sir 
William  Petty.  •*  In  twenty  years,"  says  Mr.  Seybert,  "  we  raised  our 
tonnage  so  as  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britiiin  one  hundred  years 
after  they  had  passed  the  navigation  act."  The  lords'  privy  council,  in 
England,  referred  to  this  rapid  decline  in  their  navigation  with  the  United 
States,  which  they  exhibited  by  statistical  results.  They  proposed  re- 
ciprocity treaties,  but  not  to  extend  to  their  colonies.  To  this  trade  they 
could  not  think  of  admitting  foreigners  on  equal  terms.  By  the  acts  of 
1797  and  1802,  they  imposed  heavy  countervailing  and  tonnage  duties 
upon  our  vessels.  The  King,  however,  was  soon  after  authorized  to  re- 
mit the  duties  if  it  could  be  done  reciprocally.  A  committee  of  Congress 
admitted  the  British  had  secured  by  their  duties  the  carrying  of  our  to- 
bacco, cotton,  rice  indigo,  etc.;  but  their  proposed  compromise  was  met 
by  the  protests  of  the  merchants,  and  laid  on  the  table.  In  1812  an  ad- 
ditional duty  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  foreign  ships  was 
laid  on,  it  was  said,  for  revenue,  though  it  produced  but  eight  thousand 
dollars  more  than  the  lower  duties.  A  convention  between  the  two 
countries,  in  1815,  equalized  the  duties  where  the  vessels  were  freighted 
with  the  produce  of  their  own  countries.  We  have  seen  how  this  result- 
ed, and  the  other  restriction  acts  of  our  own  government,  in  1817.  In 
1818  it  was  stated  in  Congress,  that  the  Americans  transported  but  two 
million  one  hundred  and  seventy^cven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-four  dollars  of  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  British  North 
American  Colonies,  whilst  the  English  carried  eleven  million  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  thousand  and  seventy-six  dollars  of  the  most  bulky 
articles,  one-half  being  of  our  own  production. 

Mr.  Seybert,  whilst  he  maintains  we  have  gained  so  much  by  our  navi- 
gation laws,  admits  that  our  position  as  a  neutral  nation  during  the  wars 
of  Europe,  did  very  much.  But  he  says,  independent  of  tliese  wars, 
▼if.,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  English  and  French  war,  in  1793,  our 
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tonnage  had  greatly  increased.     It  would  be  easy  to  account  for  fliii 
from  natural  causes. 

It  appears,  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  little  over  one-quarter 
of  the  tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  of  France  was  French ;  and  during 
the  wars  British  ship  building  greatly  declined,  which  was  the  case  with 
ours  on  the  return  of  peace. 

In  1810  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  was  one  ton  to  every  5*8 
inhabitants,  and  its  whole  value,  at  fifty  dollars  a  ton,  seventy-ona 
million  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  fif^ 
dollars.  In  England,  in  1813,  the  registered  tonnage  was  one  to  6.69 
inhabitants.* 

Vessels  of  five  hundred  tons  have  been  built  in  the  west.  Before  the 
revolution,  we  annually  built  about  twenty  thousand  tons ;  the  average 
from  1803  to  1816  was  over  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  tons. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  same  period,  the  average  in  Britain  was 
but  one  hundred  thousand,  but  this  was  during  the  European  wars. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  seamen,  it  appears  that  the  English  varied 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  from  one  man  to  thirteen  to  one  man  to 
twenty  tons  ;  the  average  being  one  to  fifteen.  The  Americans  employ 
one  man  to  seventeen  tons,  except  the  fisheries,  which  is  one  to  twelve 
and  a  half  tons 

Mr.  Pitkins  states  the  whole  British  tonnage,  in  1829,  on  authentic 
returns,  nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  vessels,  tonnage  two 
million  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine.  These  were  registered,  and  included  all  but  the  smaller  vessels. 
Mr.  Marshall,  a  British  writer,  in  1833,  states  the  whole  number  of  Brit- 
ish vessels  in  foreign  commerce  about  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  tons.  The  whole  British  reg- 
istered tonnage,  in  1829,  only  exceeded  that  of  the  United  States,  m 
1832,  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
tons.  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Marshall's  statement,  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  trips  made  by  each  vessel,  Mr.  Pitkins  estimates  British  coast- 
ing trade  in  1832,  including  Ireland,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  tons.  In  1830  it  was  stated  in  Congress,  that  British  shippmg 
had  increased,  from  1814  to  1828,  fifty  per  cent.,  whilst  other  nations 
trading  with  her,  but  three  per  cent.  Mr.  Marshall,  however,  asserts  a 
diminution  in  British  shipping  in  the  same  time. 

A  committee  of  Congress,  in  1830,  doubted  that  the  foreign  wars 
gave  a  first  impulse  to  our  navigation.  This  impulse,  say  they,  was  from 
the  rich  and  increasing  agricultural  resources,  the  removal  of  all  the 
countervailing  laws  of  the  States,  our  commercial  enterprise,  and  a  for- 
eign commerce  without  restrictions.! 


*  By  calculation  made  in  1808,  it  appears  one  ton  ia  required  for  the  carriagia  of 
every  forty-one  or  fi(ly-one  dollars  exports  American  products. — Sbtbert. 

t  The  reader  has  perceived  the  present  article  is  only  brought  down  to  1833,  we 
intend  its  completion  to  date  in  future  volumes. 
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ART.  IT.  THE  SCUPPERNONO  AND  WINE  lAKINO. 

Having  made  estimates  of  the  cost  and  profit  of  Southern  vineyards, 
flomewhat  in  detail  in  several  of  your  previous  volumes,  it  occurred  to 
me  since  sending  them  on  for  publication,  to  send  also  for  your  excel- 
lent periodical  an  account  of  two  scuppernong  vines,  I  planted  for  a 
neighbor  about  12  years  since.  The  two  vines  in  cost,  amounted  to  50 
cents ;  and  for  setting  them  out  I  charged  nothing,  as  a  gratuity  to  a 
good  neighbor  and  friend,  and  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  vineyard  cause 
near  at  home.  They  were  put  on  the  side  of  the  garden  next  his  grove 
of  oak  trees  around  the  dwelling.  The  expense  of  working  the  ground 
and  of  trimming  them  laterally  m  time  of  growth,  and  fall  to  keep  them 
from  becoming  bushy,  was  trifling ;  say  50  cents  a  year,  for  two  years, 
till  they  began  to  yield  the  worth  of  their  attendance  ;  and  then  for  five 
years  thereafter,  their  yield  more  than  repaid  ther  expenses  ;  including 
posts  and  scaffolding,  near  and  under  the  trees  to  which  the  vines  were 
directed,  and  upon  which  after  reaching,  their  branches  were  suffered 
to  expand.  This  brings  them  to  their  eighth  year,  when  they  bore  abund- 
•Btly,  and  each  yielded  its  barrel  of  wine  beisides  a  plenty  of  the  most 
delicious  fruit  for  a  large  family.  For  three  years  past,  each  vine  has 
yielded  enough  grapes  for  two  barrels  of  wine  as  well  as  family  fruit ; 
and  with  no  cost  worth  speaking  of  for  support  or  scaffolding,  the  oak  treea 
■applying  these.  Their  branches  extend  some  100  feet  among  the  trees, 
and  four  or  five  pretty  large  shade  trees  are  literally  loaded  with  grapes. 
A  beautiful  sight  to  behold. 

To  epitomize  the  cost  and  profit,  ny — 

Two  well  rooted  Scappernong  vines,              -             -             -  50 

Setting  them  out  and  stakes  for  first  supporting  the  main  stems,  50 

For  attendance  and  trinmiing,  2  years,              -           -            -  1  00 

$3  00 

Or  say  for  all  cost  and  trouble,  their  fruit  for  family  use  apart  from 
the  yield  of  wine,  abundantly  pays.  The  widow  of  the  gentleman  for 
whom  I  set  out  the  vines,  makes  the  wine  with  about  a  ^urth  brandy 
and  1  lb.  of  common  sugar  per  gallon.  And  a  most  excellent  article 
it  is,  admired  by  her  neighbors  and  all  that  partake  of  it,  readily  com- 
manding a  dollar  per  gallon  when  she  sells  it. 

The  annual  clear  profit  of  the  two  vines  may  be  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: 

60  Gallons  of  wine  at  1  dollar  per  gallon,  ...  ^Q  00 

15  Gallons  brandy,  at  75  cents  per  gallon,  -  .        11  35 

60  lbs.  of  common  sugar  at  8  oenti  per  lb.,       -  •  4  80 

3  Hands  a  day  to  gather  the  grapes  and  make  the  wine,  at 

50  cents  each,  -  -  -  -  -  1  50 

Cask  to  contain  the  wine,      -  -  •  -  -  1  00 

One  person  to  superintend  the  process  of  making  the  wine  and 

to  tun  the  liquor,       -  -  -  •  -  1  00 

Racking  the  liquor  into  another  cask,  -  1  00      20  55 

Profit, $39  45 

So  about  forty  dollars  is  the  clear  annual  profit  of  these  two  scupper- 
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Dorig  Vines,  indicating  their  Tvorth  to  be  seven  hundred  dollars  at  6  per 
cent  intL'ro2^t :  i^nd  that  from  the  trifling  investment  of  about  two  dollars. 
Can  any  ai^rioultural  profil  exceed  this  ?  And  according  to  the  sound 
maxim,  that  "  what  has  been  done  may  be  done  again  unaer  like  circum- 
sl  nu'os,'*  tliore  is  no  telling  how  vast  the  ngricultural  revenue  to  all  the 
Soiiih  may  be  from  this  grape  alone,  if  our  citizens  were  once  "  wide 
awake  to  its  great  merits.** 

r>iit  as  the  scuj>pernong  juice  is  the  basis  for  wines  of  every  grade  of 
exi'elleiiee,  and  as  I  make  them  in  quality  and  price  from  one  dollar 
to  six  per  gallon,  indicating  different  degrees  of  excellence,  the  aforesaid 
protits  might  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  using  doubly  ri'fined  sugar 
as  the  safe-keeping,  enriching  ingredient  in  making  the  wine. 

1  prefer,  however,  bringing  forward  examples  of  wine  ma&e  in  the 
most  simple  and  most  safe  way  ;  or  so  made  that  none  need  fear  imitat- 
ing the  process.  For  if  any  operate  with  scuppernong  juice  mixed  well 
in  tunning,  or  after  putting  into  the  cask  with  one-third  good  spirits,  or 
the  quantity  Mr.Longworth  advises  in  his  letter  of  1847,  in  Patent  Office 
report,  there  is  no  danger  but  that  the  result  will  be  a  good  safe  keepbg 
wine,  or  very  excellent  medicinally  and  otherwise. 

Indeed,  spirits  arc  safer  than  sugar  as  the  ingredient  to  be  added  to 
any  juice  for  wine.  And  therefore,  the  people  of  Madeira,  and  other 
vintners  of  Europe,  making  tlio  least  wine,  do  wisely  as  to  their  profit 
at  least,  in  using  a  plenty  of  spirits.  In  using  sugar  more  attention  is  re- 
quired to  rack  off  the  wine  from  one  cask  mto  another,  and  otherwise 
to  guard  against  acidity  and  injury,  or  spoiling.  But  with  about  one 
third  good  spirits  when  incorporated  by  shaking  in  the  cask  after  the 
juice  of  any  kind  of  grape  has  been  poured  in  duly  prepared  by  strain- 
uig  through  folds  of  a  woollen  cloth  ;  the  result,  in  a  month  or  so  is  a 
good  safe-keeping  wine.  After  it  is  drawn  off  by  a  fausct  a  little  above 
one  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  cask  on  its  side,  some  quantity  of  sediment 
will  be  found  indicating  that  a  gentle  fermentation  had  tiiken  place.  But 
any  one  wishing  a  wine  of  highest  grade  of  excellence  from  genuine 
scuppernong  juice,  can  have  it  by  using  at  lo.ist  three  lbs.  of  doubly 
refined  loaf  sugar  per  gallon,  and  racking  from  one  cask  to  another  seve- 
ral times  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  And  in  this  case  it  will  be 
found  that  fermentation  has  taken  place,  and  alcohol  generated  in  the 
wine  as  the  pure  safe-keeping  principle,  or  such  as  pervading  all  vege- 
table creation  as  the  preservative  j)art  thereof.  Indeed,  by  adding 
either  spirits  or  sugar  to  make  wine,  it  is  merely  increasing  the  venr 
principles  or  pure  ingredients  in  grape  juice  that  constitute  the  basH 
nature  has  provided  for  enriching  and  preserving  the  wine.  For,  desti- 
lutt'  of  alcoholic  and  saccharine  principles,  there  can  be  no  wine. 

I»y  good  spirits  for  making  wine,  I  mean  either  brandy  divested  of 

.iii\  pt iiiliar  taste  by  age,  or  any  kind  of  strong  spirits,  as  new  brandy 

in    \>lli^key  divested  of  any  peculiar   taste  by  being  doubly  rectified 

ihi»»'.i^h  ilijireoal  and  sand.     1  rectify  so  as  to  make  the  best  of  pure 

■.J. .Ill',  mil  of  any  strong  spirit  liquor.     The  wine  therefore  has  the  pe- 

filial  itNii'  of  the  grape  from  which  it  is  made  ;  and  this  taste  is  one  of 

.;u   vhiet  I'Mt'llences  of  the  wine.     I  have  tried  distilling  grape  juice 

I  iJ.    Luxihi;  the  brandy  thereof  with  the  same  kind  of  juice  as  that  d is- 

liicJ.     Bui  I  imunot  myself  perceive  that  the  wine  made  with  sncb  in- 
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gredients  has  a  decided  superiority  over  that  made  with  any  sort  of  well 
reetified  spirits.  I  here  remark,  that  as  to  preserving  the  peculiar  ez- 
^lusite  zest  of  the  genuine  scuppernong  grape  in  its  wine,  nothing  is 
ytffiperior  as  an  ingredient  for  enriching  and  safe  keeping,  to  doubly  refined 
'  ^^Mlite  sugar.  And  the  reason  appears  to  be,  that  nothing  approaches  so 
Bear  the  taste  of  this  grape^as  the  delicately  fine  taste  of  said  sugar.  And 
the  wine  made  from  this  sugar  and  genuine  scuppernong  juice  is  as  limpid 
as  water  and  as  exquisite  in  taste  as  can  be  well  imagined.  Gentlemen 
and  ladies  in  Raleigh,  our  capital,  to  whom  I  sell  it  yearly,  call  it  nectar. 
I  call  it  Scuppernong  Madeira.  But  to  make  it  genuine,  the  juice  must 
be  from  the  genuine  grape  or  scuppernong  proper.  I  call  it  scupper* 
noDg  proper,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  dark  colored  scuppernong  so 
called,  or«a  sort  of  muscadine,  and  also  to  distinguish  it  from  many  spu- 
rioos  kinds  of  white  grapes  called  scuppernong ;  or  such  as  sometimes 
are  raised  from  scuppernong  seed. 

The  seed  grapes,  too,  like  the  seed  of  apples  very  rarely  produce  any 
thing  like  the  original.  I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  seedlings  bearing 
from  the  genuine  scuppernong,  and  of  almost  all  colors  and  sizes ;  the 
finiity  though  all  resembling  the  muscadine  family  of  grapes  ;  and  of  all 
I  never  found  but  one  vine  that  produced  fruit  any  way  near  the  excel- 
lency of  the  parent  vine.  The  only  way  to  propogate  the  genuine,  I  find, 
il  by  layers  and  grafting.  For  scuppernong  cuttings  seldom  or  never 
anooeed.  As  there  are  many  spurious  Kinds  of  scuppernong  in  the  South 
that  tend  to  disgrace  the  genuine,  I  close  this  article,  written  in  rather  a 
desultory  way,  by  describing  the 

Genuine  White  Scuppernong  Proper, — From  most  reliable  informa- 
tioD,  this  grape  has  its  origin  and  name  from  Scuppernong  Island,  in 
Roanoke  river,  in  lower  part  of  North  Carolina.  I  presume  its  greatest 
perfection  is  had  in  its  native  place  and  state ;  though  doing  well,  I  learn 
m  most  locations  south  of  latitude  27^^,  as  inFIonda,  asa  most  intelli- 
gent gentleman  writes  me.  Its  vine  stem  and  leaves  resemble  the  com- 
mon muscadine  of  the  woods,  plentiful  in  most  parts  of  our  Southern 
Union,  stem  hard  and  smooth.  But  while  in  shape  of  the  leaves  this  re* 
semblance  is  marked,  their  color  is  a  whitish  light  green  instead  of  dark. 
The  berries  like  the  muscadine  and  fox  grapes,  grow  in  clusters.  In 
general  three  or  four  compose  a  cluster ;  but  I  have  frequently  counted 
near  twenty.  The  genuine  scuppernong  grape  is  round,  skin  smooth, 
color  a  bright  lightish  green  when  unripe,  but  ripe,  it  assumes  a  {whitish 
jellow  hue,  though  some  berries  when  ripe,  in  color  are  a  'greenish  white 
and  almost  transparent.  The  berries  generally  about  three  inches  di- 
ameter, but  not  unfrequently  I  have  measured  them  three  and  a  half 
inches  round,  and  in  two  instances  four.  A  plate  of  genuine  ripe  scup- 
imong  grapes  are  so  aromatic  as  to  perfume  a  room  with  a  delightful 
ice. 
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ART.  T.— SOME  REIARKS  ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  OUR  AGRICDITURAI 

PRODUCTS. 

The  first  cultivator,  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  his  day,  sajs  Mr.  Carej 
in  his  ingenious  work  upon  the  Past,  the  Present  and  the  Future,  hai 
neither  axe  nor  spade.  He  works  alone.  Population  being  small,  land 
of  course  is  abundant.  He  may  select  for  himself  without  fear  of  hii 
title  being  disputed.  But  after  the  appropriation  of  boils,  the  extension 
of  industry  and  numbers,  a  state  of  things  altogether  different  begins 
to  exist. 

Though,  in  its  beginning,  agriculture  be  a  rude  pursuit,  requiring  bat 
little  of  industry  or  of  intelligence,  in  its  progress  through  a  later  stage  of 
society,  and  as  population  becomes  dense,  it  arises  to  the  rank  of  a 
science  requiring  and  admitting  of  the  highest  development  of  skill,  the 
most  extensive  researches  and  profoundest  judgment.  The  primitive 
husbandry  of  the  Hindoos  and  that  of  the  best  class  of  Englbh  farmen 
are  almost  at  an  infinite  remove  from  each  other. 

There  are  various  adequtite  causes  for  the  slow  and  interrupted  pnh 
gress  of  agricultural  science  all  over  the  world.  In  new  countries  like 
America,  the  extent  and  fertility  of  lands  have  rendered  any  other  than 
the  most  moderate  attention,  in  genera],  unnecessary.  In  all  countries 
the  impossibility  of  any  combinations  among  farmers,  or  division  of 
labors  such  as  is  found  in  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuiti^ 
and  which  have  carried  them  so  soon  to  their  present  high  degree  <£ 
perfection,  is  felt  and  acknowledged.  Besides  what  is  insisted  upon  by 
Mr.  Malthus  and  his  followers,  and  we  believe  with  great  truth,  the 
later  "  applications  of  capital  "  to  land,  or  in  other  words  improvemenU 
are  not  attended  with  so  high  a  per  centage  of  profit  as  those  of  an 
earlier  date.  Though  by  careful  attention  to  soils  their  productiveness 
may  long  be  preserved,  their  resuscitation  when  exhausted  is  a  hopeless 
and  often  unproductive  business.  Indeed,  Adam  Smith  states  the  priih 
ciple  broadly,  that  agriculture  is  not  so  much  intended  to  increase  as  to 
direct  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Though,  on  a  comparison  with  other  pursuits,  agriculture  be  found  to 
possess  no  particular  advantage  in  regard  to  pecuniary  profits,  and,  ia 
fact,  to  be  behind  many  others  in  this  respect,  yet  has  it  in  all  ages* 
even  the  most  ancient,  been  the  subject  of  general  preference  among 
men  and  nations.  The  Bible  affords  us  many  beautiful  pictures  of  no- 
made  agricultural  life.  The  early  princes  of  Greece  labored  at  the 
plough  with  their  own  hands,  and  the  great  poets  and  philosophers  of 
that  country  have  not  thought  it  unwortiiy  of  their  muse  or  the  hishest 
philosophy.  The  genius  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the  science  of  Theo- 
phrastus  are  recognized  here.  The  Romans  interwove  agriculture 
curiously  in  their  religion  and  superstitious  rites.  Their  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  and  generals  had  patronymic  names,  derived  from 
that  of  some  vegetable  of  which  their  ancestors  were  the  successful  pro- 
ducers. The  leading  men  of  the  state  toiled  in  the  fields,  as  Cincinnatus* 
Curius,  Dentatus,  Fabricius  and  Regulus.  Thus  was  it  as  Plinny  held 
that  the  earth  took  ple^isure  in  being  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  men 
crowned  with  laurels  and  decorated  with  triumphal  honors.    The  names 
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of  Cato,  Yarro,  Virgil,  Columella,  Pliny,  Palladius,  iic,  belong  to  the 
bibliography  of  agricultural  science. 

Well  has  it  been  observed  by  Dr.  Smith,  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
besides  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  the  tranquility  which  it  promises, 
and,  wherever  the  injustice  of  human  laws  does  not  disturb  it,  the  inde- 
pendence which  it  really  affords,  have  charms  that  more  or  less  affect 
erery  body,  and  as  to  cultivate  the  ground  was  the  original  destination 
of  man,  so  in  every  stage  of  his  existence  he  seems  to  realize  a  predilec- 
tion for  this  original  employment. 

There  is  one  consideration,  however,  which  should  be  brought  home 
to  the  agriculturalist  and  enforced  upon  every  occasion,  and  it  is,  that 
although,  despite  the  teachings  of  Mons.  Quesnai,  he  be  not  the  only — 
he  and  his  art  are  in  all  the  world,  without  question,  the  greatest — pro- 
ducer of  wealth.  The  gross  product  of  agriculture  will  always  greatly 
exceed  that  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  even  when  they  are  at  their 
greatest  advantage.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain,  four  millions  of  agricul- 
taralists  raise  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  themselves  and  for  fourteen  mil- 
lions besides,  who  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures.  In  France 
the  agriculturalists  are  2  to  1  to  other  classes,  in  America  12  to  1,  in 
Poland  20  to  1.* 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  apiculture  and  agricultural  improve- 
ments make  the  only  permanent  additions  to  a  country's  greatness,  or 
provide  for  all  the  contingencies  of  the  future.  No  country  in  which 
tbe  science  of  agriculture  is  carried  to  high  perfection,  and  which  presents 
Ibe  picture  of  general  agricultural  development  and  improvement,  has 
erer  yet  or  can  ever  be  swept  away  by  those  causes  which  have  over- 
whelmed and  destroyed  many  of  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturincr 
powers,  leaving  often  only  to  conjecture  the  sites  which  they  occupied. 
What  vestiges  remain  to  us  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  of  Palmyra  and  Alexan* 
dria,  Venice,  Genoa  and  Pisa,  Florence  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  communities  of  bye-gone  days  ?f 

When  the  scourges  of  the  Roman  £mpire  swept  down  from  the  north 
into  the  fertile  fields  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  law  of  arm  rather  than 
of  agriculture  usurped  the  sway.  Industry  in  Europe  was  paralyzed, 
and  upon  its  ruins  rose  the  iron  rule  of  the  feudal  system  which  resolved 
the  great  masses  of  society  into  an  absolute  and  hopeless  bondage  fatal 
to  all  improvement.  Fields  were  converted  into  forests  for  chase.  The 
domain  of  the  king  reached  over  all  the  lands  in  his  realm,  and  he  dis- 
tributed them  out  to  his  favorites  to  be  held  at  his  arbitrary  will  and 
ideasure.  Thus  did  those  lordly  chieftains,  independent  of  all  the  world 
bat  their  sovereign,  and  brooking  little  dependence  even  upon  him,  as- 
sert their  territorial  rights  and  parcel  them  out  in  minor  proportions,  to 
ike  vassals,  leet-men,  yeomanry  or  people,  with  ingenious  tenures,  which 
exhausted  the  products  of  labor  and  enterprise  in  the  rapacious  exactions 
of  a  Suzerain  lord  and  master.  But  when  the  feudal  system  tottered 
upon  its  base  and  fell  at  List  in  a  mighty  ruin,  scattering  its  castellated 
remains  over  Europe,  the  world  began  that  rapid  stride  in  the  career  of 
progress  which  has  crowded  into  a  generation  the  events  of  a  previous 
thousand  years.^ 

•  AIUmo.        t  Adam  Smith.       t  Commeidal  Rev.  iv.  443. 
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The  escape  of  science  from  the  thraldom  of  bigotry  and  hypothesis, 
the  regeneration  of  mtin  from  the  tyrannies  of  despotic  power,  the 
growth  of  towns  and  cities,  the  enlarged  foreign  poHcy  and  commerce 
of  states,  the  immense  facilities  of  internal  communication,  have  all  been 
instrumental  in  advancing  to  a  high  state  of  improvement  the  agriculture 
and  ajrricultural  classes  of  most  civilized  nations. 

From  the  earliest  perm&Af  nt  settlement  in  America,  agriculture  be- 
came the  chief  employment  And  support  of  the  people.  Ihe  first  colo- 
nists, where  the  land  would  admit,  went  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and 
where  it  would  not,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Burke,  they  went  ont  to 
struggle  with  the  monsters  of  the  great  deep.  The  colonial  charters, 
and  m  fact  the  whole  policy  of  the  mother  country,  however  absurdly 
she  may  have  repressed  the  spirit  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industry,  were  always  attended  with  the  very  best  designs  towards  the 
promotion  of  agriculture.  As  this  pursuit  in  the  infancy  of  the  colonies 
came  to  be  interrupted  by  Indian  wars,  internal  dissentions,  disease,  or 
the  wild  search  after  precious  metals,  there  were  induced  periods  of 
destitution  and  famine,  of  which  history  not  unfrequently  makes  mention. 
For  whatever  else  a  people  may  be  dependant  upon  their  neighbors,  es- 
pecially when  removed  by  the  breadth  of  oceans,  to  no  extent  and  for 
no  period  is  it  possible  to  be  dependant  for  the  articles  of  daily  food  and 
nourishment,  without  at  times  the  most  frightful  results.  It  would  ze- 
quire  all  the  navies  in  the  world  to  transport  a  sufficiency  of  food  to 
support  the  people  of  Ireland  a  single  year. 

Ihe  date  of  the  first  growth  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  is  fixed  in  1618 
or  1614,  when  the  system  of  community  of  property  in  all  the  results  of 
the  year's  industry  was  set  aside,  and  the  lands  parcelled  out  among  set- 
tlers in  proportions  of  fifty  acres  each.  Then  began  the  advance  of 
agriculture  and  population. 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  have  been  classed  as 
follows : — 

1.  Those  which  constitute  vegetable  food,  as  wheat,  flour,  rice,  Indian 
com,  rye,  peas,  beans,  oats,  potatoes,  <fec. 

2.  The  products  of  animals,  as  beef,  tallow,  hides,  butter  and  cheese^ 
pork  and  lard,  or  the  animals  themselves  when  exported. 

3.  Cotton  and  sugar. 

4.  Tobacco. 

6  Other  products. 

We  shall  make  a  few  cursory  remarks  upon  each,  beginning  with : — 

Wheat. — This  staple  was  brought  from  Europe  by  the  first  colonists, 
where  it  was  known  and  in  use  from  the  earliest  peiiods.  Its  peculiar 
adaptation  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  has 
caused  its  production  to  augment  in  an  extraordinary  ratio.  Perhaps 
one-half  of  the  present  crop  is  now  realized  west  of  the  mountains.  The 
unlimited  territories  of  the  Union  in  the  north-west,  including  even 
Oregon,  which  have  yet  to  be  taken  into  cultivation,  many  of  the  greatest 
fertility,  render  it  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  future  amount  of 
this  crop. 

There  are  no  means  of  determining  the  annual  growth  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  census  of  1840,  except  by  approximate  cat 
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-culations  founded  upon  the  export,  and  we  must  be  dependant  upon 
this  census  more  or  less  for  later  estimates. 

It  is  known  that  in  1770,  751,240  bushels  of  wheat,  and  448,868 
'  barrels  of  bread  and  flour  were  exported  from  the  United  States,  equal 
to  very  nearly  three  millions  of  bushels.     The  returns  after  this  are  not 
satisfactory  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

Our  chief  markets  for  wheat  have  been  the  West  Indies,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  Great  Britain.  The  West  Indies  have  always  been  a  cus- 
tomer, and  in  time  of  short  harvests  Britain  has  taken  large  quantities. 
During  the  troubles  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1811,  '12  and  '13,  our 
exports  in  that  quarter  were  enormous. 

With  a  sufficient  foreign  market,  the  produce  of  grain  in  the  United 
States  might  be  stimulated  to  almost  any  extent.  In  the  supply  of  Eu- 
ropean nations,  the  powers  of  the  Baltic  are  our  boldest  competitors,  and 
it  has  been  supposed,  though  we  think  without  good  reason,  that  except  in 
extraordinary  seasons,  they  must  destroy  the  value  of  our  competiiian. 

In  1840,  the  British  consuls  in  the  wheat-growing  regions  of  Europe 
made  answer  to  a  circular  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  which  they  very  nearly 
agpreed  that  the  productions  of  these  countries  are  not  susceptible  of 
any  augmentation  without  extraordinary  improvements,  which  are  not 
to  be  expected.  The  roads,  also,  are  execrable,  and  the  seaports  too 
4ar  removed.  The  gross  products  of  all  these  countries  available  for 
export,  they  estimate  at  about  eighteen  million  bushels — not  exceeding 
-one-seventh  the  crop  of  the  Union.  In  Mr.  Ellsworth's  report  to  Congress, 
we  see  the  disadvantages  under  which  Dantzic — one  of  the  most  important 
•grain  districts — ^labors  in  comparison  with  the  United  States.  It  ap- 
pears the  grain  is  brought  from  Poland  in  rude  flatboats,  open  to  the 
weather,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  From  this  exposure,  it  must 
afterwards  be  dried  and  stored,  at  an  expense  of  six  cents  per  bushel ; 
fraght  thence  to  England,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel — equal  to  forty -six  cts. 
The  whole  expense  from  Illinois  to  Liverpool,  he  estimates  at  thirty- 
«ght.  The  crops  upon  the  continent,  too,  are  much  more  precarious 
than  in  the  United  States,  and  exports  are  frequently  interrupted  by 
prohibitions,  which  do  not  take  place  with  us.* 

The  cost  of  producing  wheat  in  the  United  States  is  thus  given  from 
4»tual  returns,  by  Mr.  Burke.     The  amounts  are  average : 
la  New  Hampshire  -  -  -  1  ]0 

"  New  York,  west      -  •  -  -  64 

**  Pennsylvania  ...  40 

"  Ohio,  nonhern         -  -  -  -  50 

"  Michigan  -  -  -  -  28  to  67) 

«  Indiana  -  -  -  -  25  to  35 

Thus,  a  barrel  of  flour  from  New  York  at  Liverpool,  would  be : 

5  bushels  wheat  a  64  cents  -  -  -  3  20 

Grindincr,  &c.,  30c.;  bbl.  33c.     -  -  -  -      0  63 

Freijrht  to  N.  Y.,  on  canals,  dtc.  -  -  -  0  68 

*'  Liverpool,  averajre    -  -  -  -      0  39       4 

Insurance,  etc.       -  -  -  -  -  0  25 

5)  5  15 


Price  in  Liverpool,  per  boshel  wheat  -  -    1  03 

*  For  fall  ftalifiief  of  wheat  see  previous  volumes,  and  especially  vet  1. 
26  TOIn   I. 
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Rics  was  known  and  cultivated  in  the  Blast,  time  ont  of  memory,  and 
has,  in  every  age,  constituted  the  chief  article  of  food  in  those  populous- 
countries.  It  is  cultivated  in  parts  of  South  America,  in  Hungary, 
Lombardy,  Westphalia,  Italy,  etc.  A  crop  has  even  been  obtameii 
upon  the  Thames.  The  best  rice  in  the  world,  however,  is  that  of 
Carolina.  As  early  as  IC 66,  in  a  description  of  Carolina,  by  Home,  it 
is  said,  that  **  the  meadows  are  very  proper  for  rice."  Its  first  intro- 
duction was  accidental.  Landgrave  Smith,  Governor  of  the  Province 
who  had  been  in  Madagascar,  having  a  garden  of  low  ground  in  Charles'- 
ton,  thought  an  attempt  might  be  made  in  rice,  and  it  most  for- 
tunately  happened,  about  the  same  time,  1694,  a  vessel  in  distress, from 
Madag}iscar,  put  into  that  port.  In  the  cook's  bag  was  a  little  rough 
rice,  which  was  presented  to  the  Governor.  He  planted  it ;  and  from 
this  small  beginning  has  grown  up  the  great  rice  region  of  that  StatQi 
which  has  been  such  an  cxhaustlcss  source  of  wealth. 

The  records  of  exportation  of  rice  previous  to  1720,  are  not  extant, 
though  in  1707  John  Archdule  mentions  seventeen  ships  from  that  colo- 
ny, with  rice,  skins,  pitch,  tar,  6ic,* 

Indian  corn,  or  maize,  was  found  native  among  the  Indians  of 
America,  on  every  part  of  the  continent.  It  is  the  original  and  sponta- 
neous product  of  the  New  World,  and  it  may  be  believed,  will  become 
an  extensive  article  of  food  in  other  countries,  as  it  has  always  been,  in 
some  of  its  various  forms,  in  ours.  So  much  persuaded  was  the  late 
Mr.  Cobbett  of  the  importance  of  this  grain,  that  he  made  every  ezer^ 
tion  to  introduce  its  growth  and  consumption  into  England,  as  a  cheaper 
and  better  article  of  food  than  any  they  used.  After  the  discovery  of 
America,  maize  was  introduced  into  Europe,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  the 
southern  parts.  The  very  strong  prejudices  which  the  English  have 
had  against  the  use  cf  corn,  is  now  giving  way,  and  the  late  Irish  fam* 
ines  must  do  much  to  remove  it  altocrether.  The  people  of  that  country 
had  an  idea  once,  that  to  eat  it  would  turn  them  blacLf 

Maize  is  the  crop,  of  all  others,  says  Mr.  Johnson,  best  adapted  to 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  cultivated  on  every  variety  of  soil,  from 
one  extremity  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  It  constitutes  the  mainstay  of 
the  cereal  farmer,  most  depended  upon  to  furnish  food  and  provender 
to  man  and  beast.  There  is  no  plant,  certainly  none  of  such  vieorout 
growth,  which  will  so  long  continue  highly  productive  when  raised  year 
after  year  upon  the  same  soil.J 

Stock  and  cattle  raising,  fail  more  naturally  within  the  agricultural 
class  than  within  any  othor.  It  is  from  the  soil  that  these  derive  sub- 
sistence ;  and  some  degree  of  attention  to  that  soil  is  always  necessary, 
even  with  the  most  favorable  pasturage. 

There  is  a  great  diflfcrence  in  the  attention  paid  to  stock  raising  in  the 
infancy  and  maturity  of  society.  Where  the  lands  are  unimproved,  cat- 
tle are  more  numerous  and  cheaper  than  bread.     After  agriculture  is  far 


*  See  vol.  1  for  a  complete  hiHtory  of  rice,  in  all  its  particulars,  by  Mr.  Allston,  of 
South  Carolina. 

t  See  English  Review  lately,  article  on  Ireland. 

I  Whether  corn  be  of  Asiatic  or  American  origin,  ably  dificussed,  see  Johnson's 
Diet.  Maize.    In  our  Juno  uumber,  184G,  appear  elaborate  statistics  of  ludian  coni> 
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advanced  the  pastures  become  insufficient,  and  cultivated  lands  will  be 
applied  to  this  business.  The  value  of  stock  must,  then,  in  addition  to 
the  expense  of  attendance,  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  crops  which 
might  be  realized  by  tillage.  Bread  and  butcher's  meat  come,  then,  to 
a  par.  Indeed,  if  ordinary  pastures  were  not  as  profitable  as  cultivated 
land,  they  would  be  soon  cultivated. 

The  United  States,  from  a  very  early  period,  had  a  sufficiency  of  ani- 
mal products  to  make  large  exportations  abroad.  This  portion  of  our 
export  becomes  every  year  more  diversified  and  extensive.  "  Though 
lU  the  cattle,"  observed  Adam  Smith,  near  a  century  ago,  '*  of  the  Eu- 
ropean colonies  in  America,  were  originally  carried  from  Europe,  they 
soon  multiplied  there,  and  became  of  so  little  value,  that  even  horses 
were  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  woods  without  thinking  it  worth  while 
to  claim  them."* 

CoTTOX. — This  great  staple,  which  has  raised  a  revolution  in  the 
world,  and  changed  almost  entirely  the  character  and  comfort  of  the 
clothing  which  indigent  man  usually  requires,  belongs  principally  to  the 
history  of  our  country,  and,  we  might  say,  the  hbtory  of  our  very  gener- 
ation. 

Cotton  is  indigenous  to  America.  Though  not  the  most  beautiful  in  its 
fiibrics,  it  yields  to  none  in  its  cheapness,  comfort  and  health,  in  the 
eoldest  as  in  the  hottest  climates. 

It  is  conjectural  how  remote  are  the  uses  of  cotton,  or  to  what  extent. 
From  the  word  carpas,  in  Esther— oriental  for  cotton — it  is  supposed  the 
Jews  were  acquainted  with  it.  Herodotus,  four  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  makes  mention  of  the  tree  as  growing  in  India,  from  which 
doth  was  made.  Some  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  in  the  East,  no- 
ticed and  described  the  cotton  wool.  The  use  of  this  fabric  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  goes  back  but  a  little  beyond  the  Christian  era,  and 
it  was  then  only  as  an  article  of  the  most  exquisite  luxury. 

It  has  long  been  supposed  that  cotton  cloths  were  made  in  remote  an- 
tiquity in  Egypt,  and  that  the  mummies  were  embalmed  in  them.  Even 
Yngilheld 

'*  Soft  wool,  from  downy  groves,  the  ^Ihiop  weave8,"t 

but  Mr.  Thompson,  of  England,  has  forever  closed  the  vexatious  ques- 
tioD,  by  subjecting  the  numerous  specimens  of  this  cloth  to  a  powerful 
microscope.  In  no  case  has  he  discovered  a  single  fibre  of  cotton  in 
them.| 

The  Latin  and  botanical  word  for  this  plant  is  gossypium.  From  the 
resemblance  of  its  pod  to  a  quince,  Cotoneum  Malum,  the  present  name 
Cotton  is  derived.  * 

The  culture  of  cotton  began  first  in  the  Blast.  The  Chinese  produce 
largely,  but  also  import  from  Surat  and  Bombay  and  other  parts  of 
India,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  that  although  cotton  was  cultivated  in 
gardens  from  remote  antiquity  in  China,  yet  it  was  never  turned  to  any 
account  until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  central  Africa  the 
cotton  plant  abounds. 

*  According  to  Ulloa,  in  1730,  the  vulue  of  au  ox  in  Buenos  Ayres,  waaSlJd  45c. 
t  Domestic  Life  and  Manufactures  of  tho  Ancients. 

X  Later  ezaminations  have  established  that  cotton,  as  well  as  wool,  was  med  ibic 
mammy  cloths.    See  Dr.  Hawks*  late  work  oo  Egypt. 
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When  the  Spaniards  first  landed  in  Mexico  they  found  growing  native, 
and  in  considerable  perfection,  this  inestimable  wool.  There  were  neither 
wool,  hemp  nor  silk,  and  the  flax  was  not  used  for  clothing.  The  mod- 
em Mexicans  have  lost  the  perfection  of  their  ancient  art  of  cotton 
manufacture.  The  plant  was  also  found  wild  bj  Columbus,  in  His- 
paniola.  Most  of  the  curlj  American  discoverers  agree  that  cotton  wai 
one  of  the  articles  of  dress  among  the  Americtin  savages  at  the  period 
of  discovery.  In  1726  cotton  was  a  staple  product  of  Hispaniola.  In 
1753  Jamaica  exported  2000  bags  ;  Harbadoes  several  hundred  annually. 
In  1787  it  was  grown  in  eight  or  ten  of  the  West  India  islands  in  small 
quantities. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  revolution  it  is  said  by  Sea- 
brook  that  the  British  endeavored  to  force  its  culture  upon  the  pfanten 
of  Virginia.  In  a  discription  of  Carolina,  1666,  we  learn  the  lands  are 
capable  of  growing  cotton  wool.  An  account  by  Wilson,  1662,  men- 
tions its  growth,  from  imported  seed,  in  that  province.  Miss  Lucus' 
note  to  her  father,  in  1 739,  mentions  her  efforts  to  bring  cotton,  etc.,  to 
perfection  in  Charleston.  In  1736,  on  the  shore  of  the  Chesapeake 
cotton  was  raised  as  a  garden  plant,  and  40  years  after  in  the  same  way 
in  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  When  the  American  war 
broke  out.  General  Delegal,  of  South  Carolina,  cultivated  30  acres  greea 
seed  cotton  near  Savannah.  Its  production  was  recommended  by  the 
congress  of  Carolina  in  1775, 

Among  the  reports  of  the  colonial  office  in  Paris  is  one  of  1760, 
showing  the  great  advantages  Louisiana  might  derive  from  the  cotton 
culture^the  difficulty  of  separating  the  seed  from  the  wool — ^its  intro- 
duction from  St.  Domingo— importance  of  introducing  East  India  seed 
— machinery,  <kc. 

Tench  Coxe,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  stated  in  his  book,  1786,  that  the 
people  of  this  country,  south  of  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  were  not  im- 
pressed with  any  belief  of  their  capacity  to  produce  cotton  wool  in  any 
considerable  quantity.     Mr.  Coxe  had  very  different  views. 

The  earliest  exports  of  American  cotton  were  from  Charleston,  ia 
1748,  viz.: — seven  bags  of  wool.  In  1770  ten  bales  were  shipped  to 
Liverpool  from  the  American  colonies.  That  the  increase  was  very  slow 
we  may  infer  from  the  doubt  expressed  in  England,  in  1784,  whether 
all  America  produced  so  much  as  eight  bales,  and  the  course  of  Mr. 
Jay,  in  1792,  who  regarded  cotton  so  unimportant  that  he  signed  a 
treaty  stipulating  against  its  importation  into  Britain,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  navigation  laws  of  that  country.  Congress  refused  their  assent 
to  the  treaty. 

The  exports  of  Cotton  from  the  Unitfed  Stites  were  in — 

1785, 14bagB. 

1786. 6    " 

1787, 109    " 

1788, 389    " 

1789, 842    " 

1790, 81     " 

The  accounts  of  exportation  previous  to  1790  are  involved  in  mnch 
confusion.  McCuIloch  states  the  country  did  not  export  a  pound  befora 
that  time.  He  does  not  give  the  average  of  importation  into  Great 
Britain  higher  than  40,000  bales  per  annum,  previous  to  17849  &nd  ia 
2786  but  19,900,000  lbs.,  aa  follows:— 
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From  British  West  Indies,  5,801,000 

*•     French  &  Spanish  Col.  5,500,000 

"    Dutch  Col.  1,600,000 

**    Portaguese  Col.  2,000,000 

*'    Smyrna  4l  Turkey,  5,000,000 

19,900,000 
or  about  45,000  bags  of  present  capacity.  But  as  the  English  were  the 
last  European  nation  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  the  Euro- 
pean consumption  of  cotton  could  not  in  any  case  have  exceeded  thirty- 
nve  million  pounds  in  1790,  or  about  00,000  bales.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Woodbury  estimates  the  United  States  product  as  ^jj  part  of  the 
growth  of  the  whole  world. 

Napoleon  thought  it  possible  to  introduce  the  cotton  culture  into 
France,  and  employed  Monsieur  Lasteyrie  to  give  instructions  upon  the 
•abject 

All  the  varieties  of  herbaceous,  hirsutum  and  arborescent  cotton,  are 
grown  in  the  United  States ;  the  two  former  comprise  the  green  seed, 
and  the  latter  the  sea  island.  Mr.  Seabrook  attributes  the  excellence  of 
Louisiana  cotton  to  a  cross  with  the  sea  island. 

The  history  of  this  last  cotton  is  curious  and  interesting.  The  seed 
IB  black,  and  of  Persian  origin,  though  originally  here  from  Bahama.  It 
was  first  planted  in  Georgia  1786.  It  would  appear  that  the  soil  adap- 
ted to  it  is  very  limited,  chiefly  the  low  sandy  islands  on  the  Caro- 
fina  and  Georgia  coast,  though  it  is  claimed  also  for  Florida.  The  first 
crop  attempted  to  be  raised  was  in  1788.  In  early  times  the  product  of 
this  crop  was  most  valuable.  Mr.  Seabrook  paid  for  his  plantation  in 
two  years !  Some  of  the  finest  varieties  of  this  cotton  were  sold  by  Mr. 
Borden  in  1828  for  t2  a  pound! 

We  have  said  sufficient  of  East  India  cottons.  Those  of  South 
America  are  chiefly  the  Pernambuco,  Maranham,  Bahia,  Para,  etc.  The 
Pemambuco  is  best,  and  was  long  considered  equal  to  sea  island.  The 
cotton  of  Smyrna  is  very  inferior.  That  of  Egypt  is  very  fine,  and  the 
culture  has  been  partially  revived  after  it  had  almost  been  lost.  Most 
of  the  West  India  cottons  are  long  staple.* 

Sugar. — ^This  crop  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Louisiana,  though  a 
Smited  supply  is  obtained  from  Florida  and  Texas.  Small  patches  of 
cane  are  cultivated  in  many  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  maple  sugar 
k  no  inconsiderable  product  of  our  yankee  brethren. 

The  culture  of  sugar  was  recommended  in  the  earliest  days  of  Louis- 
iana, and  we  are  told  by  E.  J.  Forstall,  Esq.,  that  so  soon  as  1725-6  it 
was  cultivated  on  the  Jesuists*  plantation,  who  introduced  it  in  the 
then  suburb  St.  Mary,  now  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  city. 
Dr.  Monette  fixes  the  period  of  introduction  1751,  though  he  is  certain- 
ly t6o  late.  Mr.  De  Breuil  in  1758  erected  on  his  plantation,  where 
BOW  stands  the  third  municipality,  the  first  sugar  mill.  The  enterprise 
being  successful,  others  soon  followed.  The  manufacture  was  very 
rode,  and  only  suited  home  consumption.  A  ship-load  was  sent  to  France 
m  1765,  but  one  half  ran  away  in  molasses.  This  was  the  first  adven- 
tare. 

*  See  pievioae  voloaiee  on  cotton,  and  especially  Vol.  1 «  AytU  1!^^ 
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In  the  hands  of  Spain,  the  sugar  industry  nearly  perished  in^LouisianapaDd 
was  not  revived  until  1791,  ^vlien  the  first  sugar  house  was  put  up  under 
this  govcrment.  **  Nobody/'  savs  Judge  Rost "  imagined  that  sugar  could 
be  made  of  the  juice,  and  when  Mr.  Bore  tried  nis  experiment,  hun- 
dreds from  the  city  and  coast  assembled  to  witness.  To  use  his  own 
language  '  but  they  remained  outside  of  the  building,  at  a  respectable 
distance  from  tlie  sugar  maker,  wliom  they  regarded  as  a  sort  of  magician. 
The  second  strike  was  out,  the  sugar  maker  (from  the  West  Indies,) 
stirred  carefully  the  first,  and  then  advancing  towards  the  assembled 
crowd,  told  them  with  all  the  gravity  of  his  craft,  'it  grains;'  and  from 
the  Balize  to  the  Dubuque,  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Yellow  Stone,  the 
great,  the  all  absorbing  news  of  the  colony  was,  the  juice  of  the  cane  had 
grained  in  Lower  Louisiana.*  "* 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  in  the  years  be- 
tween the  American  purchase  and  1820.  In  1818  it  is  stated  at  25,000 
hhds.  It  was  not  until  1822  that  steam  power  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Gordon  it  Forstall. 

Until  1831  it  was  supposed  Lower  Louisiana  was  unfit  for  refining,  and 
even  so  admitted  by  its  Senators  in  Congress,  but  a  shipment  to  the 
north  at  tliat  time,  which  took  the  premium,  decided  the  question. 

Since  this  period,  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  sugar-cane  have  gone 
on  advancing  from  year  to  year,  and  the  most  extraordinary  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  agricultural,  and  by  the  march  of  chemis- 
try in  the  manufacturing  departments. 

Tobacco. — Tiie  history  of  tobacco  is  altogether  modem.  It  is  not 
quite  three  centuries  since  its  tirst  introduction  into  Europe  from  Mexico, 
or  from  Tobago  in  the  West  Indies,  thus  deriving  its  name,  according 
to  some.  The  American  savages  at  the  period  of  discovery,  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  it,  and  its  smoke  they  conceived  an  acceptable  burnt  oftier- 
ing  to  the  Great  Spirit.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  strong  opposition 
made  to  the  use  of  this  weed  in  its  early  history,  by  tliosc  in  authority. 
It  required  more  than  King  James*  tobacco  blast  to  check  the  growing 
demand,  or  Pope  Urban's  bull. 

Tobacco  was  tirst  cultivated  by  the  colonists  in  Virginia  in  1616,  and 
by  1022  the  product  from  the  colony  was  60,000.  In  an  account  of 
Carolina,  1C80,  it  is  said  that  tobacco  of  an  excellent  sort  grew  well,  and 
sold  from  5  to  8  shillings  a  pound,  though  as  Virginia  supplied  the  whole 
European  demand,  little  was  cultivated.  It,  therefore,  does  not  appearac- 
cording  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  among  the  exports  of  Carolina  till  1783,  and  then 
only  64;^  hhds.  The  export  by  the  close  of  the  century  reached  as  high 
as  10,000  hhds.,  but  soon  began  to  deline  for  the  more  profitable  results 
in  cotton,  and  is  now  nothing  at  all. 

In  1C39  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  ordered  the  whole  crop  of  tobacco, 
exceeding  120,000  pounds,  to  be  burnt.  The  report  of  commissioners 
in  1709  gives  the  export  of  the  previous  ten  years,  annually,  28,8ff8,666 
pounds,  about  11,000,0000  of  which  were  consumed  in  Great  Britain. 
By  1776,  the  annual  export  reached  40,000,000,  of  which  but  7,000,000 
were  used  in  Britain.  In  1775,  the  export  of  the  colonies  reached 
101,828,617  pounds,  of  which  27,000,000  remained  on  hand,  or  were 
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consumed  in  Britain.  During  the  revolution,  the  average  export  did  not 
•exceed  12,000,000  pounds,  of  which  one  half  remained  in  England. 

The  average  export  of  tobacco  for  the  21  years  ending  1835,  varies  but 
slightly  from  the  average  export  for  the  four  years  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution. Thus,  for  a  period  of  sixty  years,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  exportation  of  leaf  tobacco  has  been  stationary.  For  this  state  of 
things  various  reasons  are  assigned  :  chiefly,  the  enlarged  production  in 
Europe,  and  enormus  tariffs  levied  upon  the  article  there,  &c.  The 
American  consumption  in  1835  was  estimated  at  100,000,000,  worth 
S0,000,000  dollars.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  growth  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, though  in  1820  France  alone  produced  32,687,000,  about  one- 
third  of  the  export  of  the  United  States  the  same  year. 

In  the  old  States,  the  production  of  tobacco  has  declined  greatly,  and 
the  product  been  transferred  to  the  west.  Even  here  the  encouragement 
given  to  grain,  and  the  withdrawal  of  labor  to  hemp,  precludes  the  prob- 
ability of  larger  production,  whilst  prices  rule  at  anythmg  like  the  present. 
The  hopes  of  a  larger  foreign  demand,  now  much  increased  since  Euro* 
pean  stocks  appear  not  to  increase  with  larger  exportation,  showing  in- 
creased use,  and  as  foreign  restrictions  come  to  be  removed,  will  cause  a 
vast  extension  of  this  industry.  Mr.  Chapman,  in  a  speech  in  Con- 
gress, 1847,  remarks,  an  estimate  was  made  by  Mr.  Dodge,  an  intelligent 
agent,  sent  by  this  government  to  different  parts  of  Europe  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  tobacco  trade,  by  which  he  shows  that  422,344 
hhds.  would  be  exported  to  Europe,  and  consumed  there  under  a  mode- 
rate rate  of  duties.  Our  late  treaty  with  Hanover,  it  is  supposed  will 
open  a  much  more  extensive  German  market  to  this  staple.* 

These,  though  the  most  important  of  the  articles  of  our  agricultural 
trade,  are  by  no  means  the  most  important  of  our  industry.  In  the  seven 
articles  of  barley,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  we  raise 
annually  $140,000,000,  making  a  reasonable  advance  upon  the  census 
returns  of  1 840.  The  value  of  the  hay  and  straw  crops,  meaning  by  the 
last  the  blades  of  Indian  com,  &c.  alone,  is  estimated  at  $180,000,000, 
or  four  times  that  of  the  cotton  crop.  We  have  in  hemp  and  flax, 
$17,000,000.  The  product  of  gardens  is  estimated  at  $45,000,000  ;  of  the 
dairy,  $41,000,000.  In  the  simple  article  eggs,  $5,186,200.  Product  of 
the  forests,  including  lumber,  furs  and  skins,  $21,000,000  ;  in  fire  wood, 
$37,000,OOO.t 


*See  Vol.  II,  Oct.  No.,  for  Tobacco  Statistics. 

tThe  cenauB  of  1850,  which  will  be  published  next  year,  must  embrace  madi 
more  reliable  information  than  that  of  1840,  from  the  pains  which  are  beinjr  taken. 
We  shall  then  have  a  correct  statement  of  our  products,  and  no  doubt  astound  the 
world  by  their  magnitude.  The  progress  of  no  nation  upon  earth,  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  has  shown  such  results.  It  is  our  intention  to  give  in  the  Review  a 
oerieo  of  papers  analyzing  and  discussing  the  various  statistics  of  this  census  for  the 
■Moral  Unioa  and  the  States. 
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TIERRA   DE   GUERRA. BY   J.    M.    LEO  ARE. 


It  was  not  long  before  the  grey  light  crept  down  the  side  of  the 
barranca^  where  wc  left  our  adventurers,  and  as  soon  as  objects  close  at 
hand  were  distinguishable,  the  pair  resumed  their  journey,  being  desi- 
rous of  avoiding  the  observation  of  the  Chaxul  Indians.  They  found  an 
indistinct  path  at  the  bottom  of  the  barranca,  and  pursued  it  without 
hindrance  other  than  that  encountered  in  the  rank  tropical  vegetation, 
until  sunrise,  when  the  termination  of  the  chasm  was  reached,  the 
ground  having  shown  a  gradual  rise  to  the  level  above  for  a  mile  or 
more  back.  A  dense  forest  now  surrounded  them  on  every  side,  from 
the  interior  of  which  were  heard  the  screams  of  monkeys,  gambolling 
among  the  tree-tops  ;  everything  else  was  still,  and  the  light  so  obscured 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  trail  which  had  evidently  been  long 
unused,  and  obliged  them  often  to  employ  their  machetes  in  clearing  a 
passage  through  the  vines  and  vigorous  plants  of  a  year's  growth. 
After  walking  a  mile,  however,  the  wood  became  more  open,  and  that 
they  were  approaching  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the  wild  tribes  was 
manifested  by  the  junction  of  several  well-worn  paths  branching  out  in 
various  directions ;  our  travellers  chose  the  middle  one,  and  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  the  sounds  of  falling  water  and  of  voices  simulta^ 
neously  struck  on  their  ears.  A  thicket  intervened,  stealing  noiselessly 
up  to  which,  they  parted  the  bninches,  and  saw  a  few  yards  off  an  old 
woman  and  girl,  filling  a  couple  of  large  callabashes  from  a  spring; 
the  path  crossed  this  opening  which  was  enclosed  on  all  the  other  sides 
by  a  wall  of  shrubs  and  creepers,  and  drawing  from  their  packs  some 
gay  ribbons,  Eustace  and  Don  Lucas  quietly  entered  the  glade.  The 
girl,  who  was  standing  erect  with  the  callabash  poised  on  her  shoulder, 
first  caught  sight  of  the  strangers,  and  das^hing  the  water  down  with  a 
shriek,  bounded  towards  the  wood  with  the  untamed  grace  of  a  deer; 
the  nah-attamhil  (old  woman)  was  equally  alarmed  at  their  appearance, 
but  her  retreat  being  less  nimble,  allowed  Lucas, time  to  adroitly  catch 
her  by  throwing  a  double  ribbon  over  her  neck  and  retaining  the  ends. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  kach-nah  .^''  (mother)  they  said,  '*  Are  we 
Ahuanchacob  (giants)  or  u*nicob  (men) — look  ?" 

Hearing  herself  spoken  to  in  Maya,  the  withered  hag  ceased  the 
hideous  outcry  she  had  raised,  and  stared  at  her  captors  with  mouth 
affape  ;  whereupon  they  hung  a  string  of  beads  over  each  shoulder,  and 
giving  the  ribbon  another  turn  about  her  neck,  released  her  from  du- 
rance. She  was  highly  pleased  at  this,  and  clutching  her  treasures 
mumbled  something  and  set  off  after  i\\(i  tchoupal  (child)  at  a  round  trot ; 
her  ncrw  friends  were  not  to  be  got  rid  of,  however,  and  Lucas  catching 
up  \\\v.  calabahh  she  had  left  followed  close  at  her  heels.  She  had  not 
frtr  to  go,  for  the  girl,  it  seemed,  finding  she  was  not  pursued — true  to 
tlut  instinct  of  her  sex,  whether  in  petticoats  or  out  of  them— was  re- 
trtu-ing  her  steps  to  get  a  peep  at  ^h-omonob  (the  strangers)  when  they 
uiv(  bvr.     Now  that  her  first  terror  was  past,  and  she  perceived  the 
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BeemiDglj  good  understanding  existing  between  all  parties,  a  few  beads 
and  compliments  in  her  language  easily  won  her  over,  and  by  the  time 
they  had  reached  the  open  table-land,  on  which,  in  the  midst  of  maize 
and  tobacco  st'ilks,  were  thirty  or  more  huts,  they  were  capital  friends, 
and  learned  that  all  the  men  were  gone  to  a  Napalhana  (great  feast)  at 
the  next  village.  Quitting  the  crone,  their  younger  guide  led  them  into 
the  town  where  they  were  speedily  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  women 
and  children,  who  came  running  up  from  the  more  distant  huts,  but 
paused  at  a  safe  distance  until  the  persuasions  of  their  new  ally  overcame 
their  fears ;  in  pursuance  of  their  scheme  the  strangers  now  opened 
their  wicker  packs,  and  soon  provided  themselves  with  abundance  of 
provisions  and  tobacco  leaves,  if  nothing  else,  in  barter  for  finery.  So 
far  everything  had  gone  smoothly  and  the  comrades  could  not  but  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  their  success,  while  lying  upon  a  haazpoa 
(palm  leaf  mat)  under  one  of  the  sheds ;  but  an  unexpected  change  was 
at  hand,  for  early  in  the  afternoon  Eustace  was  aroused  by  a  rough 
shake,  and  starting  up  beheld  on  all  sides  the  swarthy  and  by  no  means 
prepossessing  faces  of  twenty  or  more  savages.  They  all  flourished 
wooden  swords  and  spears,  and  certainly  mieht  have  closed  the  sleepers' 
career  if  so  inclined,  before  a  pistol  could  have  been  drawn ;  a  fancy 
which  was  busy  in  some  of  their  brains,  or  their  countenances  very 
much  belied  them.  Under  any  other  circumstances,  the  surprised  party, 
armed  as  tliey  were,  would  have  been  a  match  for  twice  their  number, 
but  now  keenly  watched,  they  could  only  curse  their  recklessness  and 
folly  for  the  present  inability  to  give  battle  if  necessary ;  once  Don 
Lucas  slipped  his  hand  into  his  breast  to  grasp  a  pistol,  but  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  arm  and  a  few  harsh  words  showed  the  intent  was  detect- 
ed. After  eyeing  them  awhile,  with  a  scowl,  the  chief  asked,  in  bad 
Spanish,  what  they  did  in  his  town,  and  who  they  were  ?  To  this — 
thinking  by  speaking  in  their  own  tongue  a  favorable  impression  might 
be  made,  and  at  all  events  all  would  understand — EusUice  replied  in 
Ifaya,  "  that  they  were  traders  wishing  to  get  a  cargo  of  kutze,  (tobacco) 
and  narrated  how  they  entered  the  village  and  passed  the  morning. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  they  comprehend  the  latter  part  of  the  narra- 
tive, than  quit<3  a  different  effect  was  produced  from  that  designed,  and 
a  tremendous  uproar  ensued  ;  jealousy,  the  adventurers  found  to  their 
cost,  bein^  a  prominent  foible  in  the  characters  of  their  ferocious  friends. 
Fortunately  for  them  the  rush  was  so  simultaneous  and  blind,  several  of 
those  in  front  were  thrown  down,  and  both  had  time  to  leap  to  their 
feet  before  receiving  any  violent  blows. 

*'  Break  through  !  make  for  the  mountain  !''  cried  Eustace,  in  English, 
shooting  the  chief,  but  the  same  instant  himself  prostrated.  Don  Lucas 
more  lucky,  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  Hew  along  the  kutz6  patches  :is 
only  a  man  can  with  certain  death  at  his  heels.  Shoot !  shoot !  yelled 
the  crowd  in  chase,  to  a  lean  savage  in  the  lead,  who  held  an  arrow 
drawn  to  his  eye  ready  to  seize  a  chance  as  he  ran  ;  and  down  also 
tombled  the  Spaniard,  with  the  reed  quivering  in  his  ankle.  At  this 
success,  the  enemy  set  up  a  great  shout,  and  the  two  prisoners  were 
soon  lying  painfully  bound  and  bloody  from  flesh  wounds,  in  one  of  the 
close  huts.  Very  little  heart  had  they  even  for  plotting  an  escape  in 
their  present  helpless  condition,  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  a  Flumbe* 
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ing  savage  close  to  the  door  of  their  prison  was  audible  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night.  It  was  not  easy  to  rest  quietly  under  the  circumstanceSy 
but  the  Spaniard  contrived  to  lose  all  thought  of  the  next  day's  probable 
horrors  in  sleep,  his  friend  meanwhile  keeping  involuntary  watch.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  night  has  thus  elapsed,  when  the  attention  of 
Eustace  was  attracted  by  a  slight  rustling  in  the  thatch  not  far  from 
the  ground,  and  turning  his  face,  with  an  effort  in  that  direction,  he  dis- 
tinguished an  opening  already  made,  which  a  hand  of  some  one  without 
each  moment  increased  in  diameter.  Eustace  was  watching  the  progress 
of  the  work  with  breathless  interest,  when  a  figure  crept  half  way  in, 
and  to  his  relief,  the  voice  of  the  girl  who  had  guided  them  to  the  vil- 
lage, softly  asked,  **  Vcne-iechf  kinicych  ?**  (dost  thou  sleep,  Faireyes  ?)• 
"  Heaven  forbid !"  cried  Eustace  ;  when  without  delay,  she  produced 
a  sharp  stone  and  began  sawing  apart  the  bark  cords  with  which  he  was 
bound ;  this  was  soon  accomplished  sufficiently  to  allow  him  to  com- 
plete the  work,  and  the  same  service  was  performed  for  Don  Lucas  now 
also  awake.  While  this  was  doing,  she  related  that  all  the  warriors,  ex- 
cept the  one  at  the  door,  had  gone  into  the  forest  to  see  if  any  enemy 
were  approaching,  as  they  suspected  the  prisoners  to  be  the  spies  of 
some  such  paily  ;  they  would  probably  be  back  by  morning,  and  would 
then  kill  them  and  make  hanal  (a  dinner)  of  their  bodies.  **£lx  chichi' 
Icm"  (but  you  are  too  handsome  for  that,)  she  added,  with  vivacity, 
stroking  down  the  face  of  the  Saxon  with  her  oily  fingeis.  Her  new 
friends  entertained  a  similar  opinion,  and  crawling  through  the  opening 
with  fresh  hope,  rose  to  their  feet  on  the  outside.  "  Kuce  !  see !  see ! 
exclaimed  the  girl  at  the  moment,  with  a  faint  cry,  and  quick  gesture  to- 
waidsthe  corner  of  the  hut,  around  which  the  guard  was  stealing,  spear 
in  hand.  As  soon  as  he  saw  himself  detected,  he  charged,  with  a  wild 
whoop,  but  a  pistol  shot  from  Don  Lucas  brought  him  sprawling  at  their 
feet  mortally  wounded  ;  the  report  was  exchoed  and  re-echoed  by  the 
woods  around  ;  and  before  it  had  died  away,  with  a  few  hurried  words 
of  thanks,  the  fugitives  were  making  for  the  hills  as  fast  as  the  darkness 
}HM'mitted,  and  their  guide  flying  to  reach  her  shed.  The  forest  was 
not  far  ofl".  and  once  within  its  borders  they  felt  themselves  safe  for  the 
time,  and  paused  to  listen  ;  the  town  was  in  an  uproar,  the  screams  and 
cries  of  women  and  children  arising  from  every  part,  but  no  shouting, 
which  confirmed  the  girFs  statement  of  the  absence  of  the  men.  After 
taking  breath  the  comrades  felt  their  way  along,  through  the  pitchy 
darkness,  but  after  an  hour's  struggling  and  creeping,  in  which  theyad- 
vaneoil  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  agreed  that  it  would  be  better 
to  ivsene  their  strength  until  it  could  be  employed  to  more  advantage, 
and  await  the  dawn  where  they  were  ;  accordingly,  they  climbed  into  a 
ln»e  nejirat  hand,  and  sat,  with  ears  open  to  the  slightest  alarm  ;  every- 
\\\\\\'^  was,  however,  again  perfectly  still,  save  that  at  intervals,  a  faint 
w.-*'lii>i;  arose  from  the  direction  of  the  village,  indicating  that  the  corpse 
V»i   Kvn  tound. 


^  ''^o  ^r«v  «tytNi  of  the  Saxon  race,  always  objects  of  special  note,  foraishuig  a 
^/<-«Huiio  JiihMig  the  unvaryinjr  black  of  the  Indian  or  even  half-casta  Sptnirii 
»i^».>«    l**ti|MOiit  America. 
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At  last  a  dim  light  penetrated  the  roof  of  branches,  and  sliding  down, 
the  adventurers  forced  a  way  through  the  dense  undergrowth,  and 
struck  into  a  path,  by  good  fortune  not  twenty  yards  distant ;  for  fear 
of  encountering  any  of  the  natives,  however,  as  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  position  of  their  settlements,  they  did  not  long  continue  in  the  trail, 
but  ascending  a  hill  less  closely  wooded  than  the  plain,  to  their  great 
joy  found  themselves  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Sierra,  which  towered  di- 
rectly over  head  many  thousand  feet  high.  There  was  a  narrow  barran- 
ca in  front,  and  descending  into  this  they  halted  to  examine  their  arms ; 
their  machetes  were  gone,  but  none  of  the  pistols  missing  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  with  which  Eustace  had  shot  the  chief,  at  the  moment 
of  being  struck  down — the  haste  of  the  natives  to  set  out  probably  inter- 
fering with  an  immediate  search  of  the  prisoners.  Those  that  had  been 
discharged  they  reloaded,  and  glancing  up  at  the  rocky  peaks,  among 
which  they  hoped  to  find  a  gap  affording  access  to  the  valley  beyono, 
commenced  their  laborious  ascent. 

Scrambling  up  several  steep  acclivities  they  again  fell  into  a  path 
which  wound  upwards  as  far  as  could  be  seen  along  the  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  this  time  they  determined  to  follow  it,  as  Don  Lucas' 
foot  had  begun  to  swell  and  prove  exceedingly  painful,  the  wound  being 
much  irritated  by  the  effort  of  climbing.  The  ascent  was  rapid  and 
often  abrupt,  a  few  holes  in  the  smooth  rock  serving  as  steps  to  scale  a 
precipice,  and  from  the  summit  of  one  of  these  last,  their  great  elevation 
was  shown  by  a  partial  view  of  three  separate  villages  of  the  wild  tribes 
on  the  table  lands  far  below.  All  vegetation  had  now  ceased,  and  on 
every  side  were  enormous  masses  of  gritty  stone,  piled  one  on  the  other 
in  desolate  grandeur,  in  the  midst  of  which  appeared  yawning  chasms, 
and  rugged  channels  worn  by  torrents  during  the  rainy  season ;  the  path 
was  no  longer  distinguishable,  but  as  they  had  traced  it  to  the  foot  of 
the  dry  water-course  up  which  they  were  toiling  over  loose  pebbles,  the 
climbers  entertained  no  doubt  of  their  being  still  in  the  route  pursued  by 
pedestrians  in  the  habit  of  passing  that  way,  whoever  they  were ;  and 
88  it  was  a  most  unhkely  thing  that  any  one  would  climb  to  this  height 
to  descend  on  the  same  side,  conjectured  they  could  not  be  far  from  the 
gap  they  sought.  Whenever  they  halted  to  rest,  who  and  what  the 
strange  people  were,  among  whom,  it  was  probable,  before  night  they 
would  find  themselves,  furnished  an  absorbing  topic  of  conversation,  but 
neither  looked  to  encounter  any  human  beings  for  some  hours  at  least. 
Meanwhile,  as  they  clambered  higher,  the  difficulty  of  advancing  in- 
creased, and  Eustace  was  debating  whether  it  was  not  possible  they  had 
overlooked  the  true  continuation  of  the  path  at  first  followed,  when  Don 
Lucas,  who  had  turned  the  shoulder  of  a  jutting  rock  in  front,  suddenly 
uttered  a  suppressed  exclamation :  the  other  was  quickly  at  his  side,  and 
holding  fast  to  a  natural  parapet  over  which  they  leaned  with  the  caution 
requisite  on  the  brink  of  a  sheer  precipice  a  thousand  feet  deep,  beheld 
a  scene  not  readily  forgotten.  The  same  narrow  plain  seen  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Chaxul,  lay  spread  out  before  them,  and  numerous 
edifices,  white  and  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  were  discemable  many 
leagues  away.  But  their  eyes  had  scarcely  glanced  over  the  distant  ob- 
jects, when  th6;f  were  caugnt  and  detained  by  the  spectacle  immediately 
beneath;    the  inner  range  of   Sierra  which,  CMing  the  chasm  near 
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Cbaxul,  rises  to  so  great  a  height  as  to  cut  off  all  but  the  remote  Yiev,, 
in  this  place  sank  to  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  altitude,  and  was  re* 
moved  a  mile  or  so  from  the  base  of  the  precipice,  the  intervening  space 
being  occupied  by  a  valley  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  plain  beyond, 
and  consequently  nearer  to  them.  As  far  as  could  be  seen  on  each  side 
the  surface  of  this  table  was  covered  with  stone  houses,  both  large  and  small, 
pyramids,  some  quite  isolated,  and  others,  as  one  opposite,  partly  hewn  out 
of  the  native  rock  nnd  partly  constructed  of  massive  blocks ;  the  hum  of 
a  dense  population  arose  from  beneath,  and  men,  women  and  children 
were  distinctly  to  be  seen  going  from  place  to  place,  some  with  burdens 
on  their  backs,  others  laboring  in  the  gardens,  and  others  again  basking 
in  the  sun,  hot  as  it  was,  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  or  steps  of  the 
teocallis.  Occasionally  a  figure  of  apparently  gigantic  proportions,  or 
one  cased  in  some  glittering  material,  passed  along,  and  the  direction 
these  invariably  took  towards  the  base  of  the  steep,  excited  the  curiosity 
of  the  gazers  to  discover  the  cause ;  stretching  still  farther  over  to  ac- 
complish this,  they  were  startled  to  perceive,  on  a  platform  of  rock  some 
forty  feet  below,  which  intercepted  a  view  of  what  was  under,  a  group 
of  warriors  armed  with  spears,  clubs  and  bows,  and  gaily  adorned  witn 
feathers.  The  pair  of  adventurers  had  only  time  to  observe  thus  much, 
when  an  outcry  from  the  valley  drew  their  gaze  into  that  quarter  again, 
and  by  the  number  of  hands  pointing  aloft,  shouts  and  running  together, 
they  perceived  their  presence  was  detected,  and  the  more  distant  were 
endeavoring  to  direct  the  eyes  of  those  closest  to  their  position.  They 
had  barely  taken  the  hint  and  withdrawn  their  heads,  when  a  flight  of 
arrows,  from  the  occupants  of  the  platform,  swept  the  brink  of  the 
ledge,  quivered  high  in  air,  and  descending,  rattled  like  a  shower  of  hail 
on  the  rock  behind;  the  whizzing  of  these  missiles  so  close  to  their  ears, 
was  not  the  most  agreeable  sound,  and  as  their  reception  seemed  likely 
to  be  more  stormy  than  had  been  anticipated,  they  thought  it  better  to 
take  up  a  more  sheltered  position.  With  this  object  in  view,  Don 
Lucas,  followed  by  Eustace,  crept  along  the  parapet  toward  the  right 
and  entered  a  cleft  between  two  walls  of  bare  rock.  As  this  was  a  bad 
place  to  be  caught  in,  they  pushed  on  with  what  speed  they  might  until 
the  pass  became  more  open  and  shallow,  when  they  saw  the  craigs  sur- 
mounted on  a  sudden  by  a  dozen  armed  men,  some  in  armor  of  brass 
links,  and  others  protected  by  wadded  cuirasses  of  a  brown  stuff,  which 
gave  them  the  bulky  appearance  observed  twice  before.  Several  of  these 
carried  spears,  which  they  balanced  in  act  to  throw,  as  they  came  leaping 
down  from  ledge  to  ledge,  but  the  greater  part  shook  hollow  clubs  violent- 
ly overhead  with  a  loud  rattling  noise.  Don  Lucas,  whose  Spanish  blood 
was  up,  stood  firm,  pistol  in  hand,  his  dilated  eye  running  from  one  to 
the  other,  undecided  which  to  sacrifice  where  the  claims  of  each  were  so 
equal,  and  deaf  to  the  other's  rapid  and  prudent  expostulation,  in  an 
insUmt  brouglit  one  of  the  attacking  party  tumbling  and  bloody  down 
the  steep.  Eustace  now  drew  his  own  pistols,  resolved  at  all  events  to 
sell  life  dearly,  a  spear  having  prostrated  his  rash  comrade,  and  two 
others  wounding  himself  slightly  in  the  left  arm  and  log ;  but  at  the 
instant  found  himself  entangled  in  a  net  filling  from  above,  the  cord  of 
which  being  dexterously  drawn,  he  was  thrown  with  stunning  violence 
on  the  rocks,  completely  pinioned.     His  weapons  were  quickly  removed^ 
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and  bound  securely,  he  was  forced  to  climb  after  his  captors  in  the  best 
manner  practicable,  a  thrust  from  the  butt  end  of  a  spear  serving  to  re- 
store liis  equilibrium  when  in  danger  of  falling  backward.  Don  Lucas, 
who  showed  no  sign  of  life,  was  dragged  roughly  along  by  the  arms. 
The  party  crossed  the  opposite  ridge,  and  immediately  entered  a  chasm 
in  the  side  of  which  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  had  been  hewn,  and  from 
this  spot  the  whole  plain  once  more  lay  open  to  view ;  the  steps  were 
frequently  exchanged  for  a  steep  zig-zag  path,  and  this  again  would 
terminate  in  a  precipitous  stone  ladder,  so  there  was  little  monotony  in 
the  route.  The  last  flight  of  steps  was  broad  and  massive,  and  commu- 
nicated also  with  the  terrace  upon  which  the  prisoners  had  gazed  from 
above,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  whole  space  immediately  adjacent,  was 
thronged  by  an  excited  populace,  who  regarded  the  former  with  fero- 
cious countenances,  while  their  escort  forced  a  passage  through  their 
midst,  crossing  in  front  of  their  late  elevated  perch  among  the  craigs. 


ART.  TIL— ANNEXATIOII  OF  CANADA. 

THB   ANNEXATION     OP   CANADA. — VIEWS    OF   VARIOUS  CANADIAN,   AMERI- 
CAN   AND   ENGLISH   JOURNALS. — UTTEl's   LIVING   AGE,    BTC,  ETC. 

The  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States,  is  be- 
ginning to  assume  a  shape  of  importance,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  dis- 
^cnssions  which  are  now  going  on  in  the  province,  the  mother  country, 
and  the  northern  section  of  this  confederacy.  Has  the  South  no  inter- 
est in  the  issue,  that  she  seems  to  be  asleep  at  her  post  ?  Whether  she 
opposes,  or  is  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Canada,  should  not  the  voice 
of  her  press  be  heard  disseminating  light  and  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject ?  Should  we  not  at  least  inquire  into  the  motives  of  the  parties  who 
favor  this  new  annexation  ?  The  South  certainly  has  an  interest  at 
stake  as  great  as,  possibly  greater  than  Canada,  the  North,  or  Great  Bri- 
tain. Most  assuredly,  then,  she  should  not  wait  until  public  opinion 
Seven  within  her  own  borders)  is  moulded  by  the  voice  of  a  triply  com- 
Hned  provincial,  British,  and  northern  press,  whose  interests  may  be  an- 
tagonistic to  her  own.  For  ourself,  it  is  not  our  intention  in  this  article, 
to  either  favor  or  oppose  the  annexation  of  Canada.  We  are  disposed, 
however,  to  contribute  our  little  mite  to  awaken  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  question  now  being  agitated  in  other  sections,  in  regard  to 
this  subject.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  free  people  to  be  forever  on  the  alert 
with  regard  to  any  important  political  act  of  the  government  under  which 
they  live.  Ho  act  can  be  more  important  than  the  extension  of  ter- 
ritory. 

Does  Canada  herself  desire  annexation,  is  a  question  which  first  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  minds.  We  believe,  from  the  light  before  us,  and 
.from  the  tone  of  the  press  of  both  political  parties  in  that  province,  that 
a  large  majority  of  her  citizens,  of  whatever  political  creeid,  desire  it  as 
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an  object  dearest  to  their  hearts.  There  has  long  been  a  party  among 
the  French  inhabitants  of  the  province,  called  the  Papineau  party,  wha 
have  all  the  while  been  friendly  to  the  project  of  Canada's  becoming 
one  of  the  United  States.  Their  zeal  in  the  cause  continues  unabated ; 
but,  in  addition  to  this  class,  there  is  another  party  among  the  French 
who  favor  the  present  government,  and  who  are  called  the  La  Fontaine 
party,  as  being  supporters  of  the  prime  minister,  whose  name  they  beaTi 
who  go  for  annexation.  M.  Duvemay,  editor  of  the  Minervt  newspa- 
per, which  is  the  organ  of  the  French  party  supporting  the  present  gOY- 
ernment,  has  long  been  the  confidential  friend  and  faithful  ally  of  the 
prime  minister,  La  Fontaine.  He  has  recently  come  out  in  a  leading 
editorial,  which  bears  the  marks,  as  is  asserted  by  the  correspondent  3t 
the  English  paper,  the  Spectator,  of  "  deUberate  and  careful  preparap 
tion."  The  first  thing  which  he  docs,  is  to  taunt  the  Montreal  Herald 
and  the  Canadian  torics  generally,  for  being  advocates  of  annexation.— 
He  seems  to  exult  in  the  fact  that  the  party  formerly  most  friendly  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  independence  of  Canada* 
have  now  wheeled  right-about  face,  and  are  favoring  more  strenuously 
than  the  former  friends  of  liberty,  a  discnthrallment  from  the  Britiaa 
yoke. 

After  this,  he  goes  on  to  s«iy  plainly,  that  he  himself  favors  annexa- 
tion, giving  good  and  cogent  reasons  why  he  believes  it  would  be  the 
best  thing  for  the  province.  He  winds  up  by  citing  the  letter  wluoh 
General  Scott  published  some  time  ago,  in  which  he  declares  himself  in 
favor  of  annexation  ;  says  he  believes  it  will  be  consummated  with  the 
consent  of  Great  Britain,  and  asserts  it  beneficial  to  all  parties. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Duvemay's  editorial  is  regarded  as  a  meet 
pregnant  fact  in  Canada,  containing  as  it  does,  the  principles  avowed  by 
him.  His  paper  is  considered  the  mouth-piece  of  four-fifths,  at  leaat» 
of  the  French  population.  In  addition  to  this,  his  journal  is,  as  already 
stated,  the  organ  of  the  La  Fontaine  government  and  its  adherents.  The 
consequence  is,  that  this  fact  gives  M.  Duvemay's  views  the  appearance 
and  importance  of  semi-official  statements.  All  look  upon  the  prime 
minister  and  his  party  as  pledged  to  annexation. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Spectator  thinks  that  the  La  Fontaine  party 
are  annexationists,  because  they  are  compelled  to  be  so  by  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion.  He  says,  "  the  tide  has  set  in  for  annexation,  and  the 
La  Fontaine  party  is  unwilling  to  be  left  behind  it."  The  truth  is,  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  change  in  parties  in  Canada  within  the  last  fev 
years.  During  the  revolution  of  1837,  one  party  bore  the  names  of  Re- 
bels, and  the  other  that  of  loyalists.  Previous  to  that  event,  the  British 
party  held  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands.  The  French  were  looked 
upon  as  a  mean,  inferior  race,  incapable  of  holding  any  office,  or  bearing 
any  part  in  the  government.  Their  British  oppressors  looked  down 
upon  tliem  with  contempt,  and  had  done  so  from  the  time  that  Canada 
passed  into  the  hands  of  England,  with  the  surrender  of  Quebec.  In- 
stead of  being  considered  a  portion  of  the  British  government,  they  were 
looked  down  upon  as  vassals  and  slaves.  The  British  inhabitants  re- 
garded them  as  a  conquered,  surrendered  enemy,  whom  they  were  sent 
to  watch  over  and  guard.  Then  the  fanaticism  of  a  bigoted,  ignorant 
religion  came  in  to  lend  its  acerbity  to  the  feuds  between  the  two  (Im- 
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tions.  The  French  party  regarded  the  British  inhahitants  as  a  set  of 
heretics  worthy  of  the  guillotine  and  the  stake,  while  the  English  looked 
upon  the  French  as  an  ignorant,  bigoted,  priest-ndden  faction,  behind 
toe  spirit  of  the  age,  with  its  masses  and  its  purgatories.  The  contest 
of  Baxon  and  Celt  was  as  bitter  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  William  and 
his  Norman  followers  set  their  conquering  feet  upon  the  shores  of  Al- 
bion. At  length  the  fires  which  had  long  smouldered  beneath  the  fear  of 
the  British  lion,  showed  symptoms  of  breaking  out  into  a  blaze.  The 
French  party,  long  galled  and  chafed  beneath  the  curb  and  spur  of  their 
British  riders,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  confiscation,  and  death  itself, 
were  risks  which  might  well  be  run  in  a  cast  of  the  die  for  liberty.  The 
revolution  of  1837  was  the  result. 

In  that  contest  the  French  were  called  the  Rebels,  and  the  English 
the  Loyalists.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  former  party  had  cal- 
culated without  its  host,  and  the  rebellion  was  soon  put  down.  But  it 
was  not  without  its  fruits  for  good  to  the  French  party.  Upon  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Earl  of  Durham  and  the  Elarl  of  Gosford,  the  Canadian  vice- 
roys, the  English  government  showed  itself  sagacious  enough  to  change 
iU  policy  towards  its  rebellious  colony.  Easy  at  home,  notwithstanding 
the  oppressions  towards  a  conquered  people  to  whom  leniency  and  pro- 
tection were  due,  it  forgot  its  obligations  until  taught  that  even  the 
Frenchman  has  some  rights  which  he  will  not  quietly  allow  to  be  vio- 
lated. The  immense  cost  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  colony,  and  the  fear  that  oppression  would  drive  Cana- 
da to  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  wrung  from  her  unwilling  hands 
the  dues  and  the  rights  which  she  would,  under  the  circumstances,  long 
have  retained  in  clenched  fists.  The  result  was,  that  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  hitherto  distinct  provinces,  were  united  into  one,  under  one  leg- 
islature, in  which  the  Frenchman,  as  well  as  the  Englishman,  exercised 
the  right  of  representation.  What  followed  showed  the  justice  of  the 
French  cause,  and  the  injustice  of  that  of  the  British. 

After  the  salutary  measures  adopted  by  the  English  government,  in 
regard  to  Canadian  politics,  had  gone  into  effect,  the  voice  of  rebellion 
was  heard  no  more  throughout  the  land.  All  that  the  Frenchman 
wanted  was  anything  like  a  fair  exercise  of  his  rights.  He  got  more 
than  he  wanted—- certainly  more  than  he  expected.  Grateful  for  the  fa- 
vor extended  towards  him,  after  he  had  fought  for  it,  he  became,  from 
that  time,  satisfied  and  loyal,  whereas  heretofore  he  had  been  discon- 
tented and  rebellious. 

Just  the  reverse  was  the  consequence  with  the  Englishman.  Accus- 
tomed to  consider  himself  the  superior  of  the  Frenchman,  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  him  elevated  to  the  same  position  as  himself — meeting  him 
as  an  equal  in  the  council  hall  and  the  legislative  chamber — rendering 
his  ballot  a  nullity  by  casting  another  in  opposition  to  it.  From  being 
satisfied  and  loyal,  he  became  discontented  and  tinged  with  disloyalty. 
While  he  was  the  oppressor)  he  was  willing  enough  to  see  the  foot  of 
the  tyrant  upon  the  neck  of  Canada.  Since  he  can  no  longer  exercise 
the  high  prerogative  of  oppressing  his  fellow  man,  he  becomes  enraged 
with  his  government,  across  the  waters,  and  threatens  it  with  annexa- 
tion— as  it  Uncle  Sam  would  restore  him  his  fallen  sceptre  any  more 
than  his  father  John  Bull  does.     But  no  matter  for  that ;  the  English- 
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man's  desire  of  revenge  will  induce  him  to  favor  annexation,  although 
he  knows  that  he  will  not  gain  thereby  the  inestimable  privilege  of  op- 
pressing Frenchmen.  *    • 

The  French  party  has  been  gaining  powef  and  influence  ever  since 
the  union  of  the  two  provinces,  until  it  is  now  in  the  ascendency.  The 
British  party  from  that  time  has  become  more  and  more  dissatisfied,  un- 
til it  is  now  almost  entirely  disloyal.  The  "  rebellion-losses  "  bill,  by 
which  they  imagine  that  the  French  rebels  are  too  much  favored,  and 
their  own  importance  too  much  underrated,  has  but  served  to  increase 
their  dissatisfaction.  They  very  naturally  ask  themselves  what  they 
gained  by  being  loyal,  when  they  have  lost  their  influence  in  favor  ct 
the  French  party  ;  and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  more  years,  their 
pockets  are  laid  under  contribution  to  reward  the  rebels  for  their  acts 
of  1837.  It  is  intolerable — and  their  cry  is  for  annexation.  Not  that 
they  have  lost  respect  for  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  or  are 
in  love  with  republics,  but  because  the  British  government  has  lowered 
their  importance,  and  revenge  dictates  to  them  the  course  they  are  pur- 
suing. We  are  sustained  in  these  views  by  a  passage  in  the  letter  of 
the  Spectator's  correspondent  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded,  and 
whom  the  tenor  of  his  letter  shows  to  belong  to  the  British  party. 

"  Though  I  have  hated^^''  snys  this  correspondent,  *^  the  thought  of  becoming  «i 
American  Republican^  sure  1  am  that  this  fate  awaits  us  all  in  Canada;  and  1  ewM 
only  wonder  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  Canadians  of  all  parties  and  clasNi 
are  fallin);  into  the  belief  that  anuoxntion  aloue  can  set  us  to  rights ;  that  it  will 
mend  the  fortune  of  every  colonist ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  an  oTii,  it  will  proT9 
a  comfort  and  a  blessing.  Relief  from  pain  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  pleasure  ;  thii 
is  what  the  whole  colony  is  longing  for,  and  will,  I  believe,  soon  obtain  by  the  oalj 
means  now  possible,"  [that  is  annexation.] 

Horrible  "  fate  "  indeed !  the  "  thought  of  becoming  an  American 
Republican ! "  Nevertheless,  the  British  party  will  become  so,  if  by 
this  means  they  can  be  revenged  for  being  deprived  of  what  they  con- 
sider their  birth-right — bullying  Frenchmen.  This  same  correspondent^ 
as  a  representative  of  the  British  party,  is  not  willing  to  allow  the  French 
party  sincerity  in  being  annexationists,  but  contends  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  be  so  by  popular  opinion,  in  order  not  to  be  left  behind.  The 
French  might  retort,  by  asking  him  how  long  he  and  his  party  had  been 
favorers  of  Canadian  independence,  just  as  the  Minerva  taunts  the  toiy  ■ 
Herald  for  supporting  annexation.  Compelled  by  public  opinion,  in- 
deed !  and  when  the  French  are  in  the  ascendancy  and  control  popular 
opinion  ! 

That  the  French  party  in  Canada  is  in  favor  of  annexation  has  been 
shown  from  the  position  of  the  Minerva.  That  the  British  party  is  in 
favor  of  it  has  also  been  shown.  We  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  some 
of  the  English  and  Canadian  papers,  to  show  the  nature  and  spirit  of  th6 
resistance  by  this  party  to  the  government  across  the  waters,  and  thdr 
desire  for  annexation.     The  Spectator  of  May  26th,  says, — 

*'  The  news  from  Canada  is  very  unsatisfactory ;  and  the  private  accounts  ve  still 
darker  than  the  published.  Lord  Elgin  steadily  perseveres  in  his  course,  and  ths 
governor-general  has  succeeded  in  becoming  the  cocksby-general  for  the  ultra 
**  loyal  **  party.  As  the  **  rebellion-lones  bill "  comes  to  be  regarded  as  an  imoovar- 
able  acty  the  question  of  '* annexation"  revives — with  threat!  among  MMnoiWiUi 
alarm  among  oihen ;  but  tViU  il  \»  ^iaa  UULed  ot" 
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The  Montreal  Courier,  a  Tory  paper,  has  not  as  yet,  we  believe, 
l)egun  to  favor  openly  and  boldly  the  cause  of  annexation.  Yet  it  has 
been  publishing  a  series  of  very  able  papers,  which  indirectly  favor  a 
union  with  the  United  States.  The  writer  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
Constitution  of  Great  Britain  has  in  reality  approached  nearer  a  practi- 
cal working  in  the  American  Confederacy  than  in  Canada.  He  has 
adopted  the  principle  that  "  all  power  rests  with,  and  emanates  from 
the  people."  He  then  goes  on  to  show  how  much  superior  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is,  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  people,  to 
Ihat  of  Canada.  After  noticing  some  objections,  b^  Paley,  to  a  Repub- 
lican form  of  government,  speaking  of  our  political  system,  he  thus 
proceeds : — 

*'  Nearly  three-quarteri  of  a  centary  haye  Bince  elapsed,  and  the  "  eiperiment " 
liaa  become  a  great  fact — a  lettled  reality.  The  experience  of  each  eucceeding  year 
"it  only  realizing  what  Paley  so  cleariy  foreshadowed  as  the  possible  result  of  sach  a 
tfyatem — ^namely,  the  highe9t  teeurity  combined  with  the  moet  ample  liberty,  as  well 
m§  •  capacity  for  extention.  From  thirteen  states,  which  originally  constitated  the 
eonfederacy,  the  number  has  already  reached  thirty.  The  XJnion,  no  doubt,  might, 
with  advantage  to  the  whole,  be  increased  to  fifty  or  sixty.  The  larger  the  number, 
the  less  risk  would  the  Federal  Government  incur  from  the  *'  dissensions  and  jealousies 
nfeired  to  by  Paley,  as  likely  to  arise  amongst  individual  states." 

Our  writer  next  goes  on  to  notice  the  leading  provisions  in  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution — particularly  those  concerning  its  amendment,  its 
guarantying  republican  forms  of  government  to  the  states,  and  the 
powers  of  these  states  themselves  over  their  own  legislation,  under  the 
constitution.     He  then  goes  on  to  say : — 

**  The  Canadas,  therefore,  might  be  admitted  as  states,  without  any  change^  if  the 
people  so  willed  it,  than  the  election  of  a  goTemor.  The  power  of  appointing  judges, 
and  other  officers,  might,  as  at  present,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  federal,  and  many  of 
the  state  governments,  still  continue  in  the  executive.  The  elective  franchise  might 
also,  as  in  South  Carolina,  and  some  other  states,  be  based  upon  a  property  qualifica- 
tioo,  or  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of  taxes  to  the  state.  If  these  princi- 
ples were  adhered  to,  the  transition  would  be  attended  with  no  great  organic  changes 
calculated  to  shock  the  feelings  or  unsettle  the  minds  of  men.  Ine  legislative  assembly 
migbt,  as  at  present,  be  elected  for  four,  and  the  legislative  council  for  six  years ;  and 
io  give  the  latter  greater  stability  to  resist  popular  influences  of  a  dangerous  nature, 
as  well  as  to  keep  in  it  experienced  men,  a  third  of  its  members  might  retire  every  two 
years,  by  rotation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  federal  senate. 

"  With  sach  well  defined  privileges  and  powers  guarantied  to  us,  all  the  bugbears 
which  the  fertile  imaginations  of  interested  or  bigoted  politicians  of  all  parties  have 
conjured  up  about  perpetual  election  and  universal  suffrage,  would  vanish  into  thin  air. 

**  As  an  immediate  consequence  of  our  admission  into  the  Union  would  follow  a 
jtitled  state  of  public  mind.  All  men  would  at  once  feel  that  we  had  taken  our  place 
amongst  the  nations — that  we  had,  in  fact,  reached  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  where 
ihe  energies  rapidly  develop  themselves.  The  bitterness  and  virulence  of  internal 
^dlwensions  would  suddenly  be  forgotten  with  the  return  of  prosperity.  Our  new  posi- 
•tioa  would  soon  foster  into  existence  a  national  feeling  and  pride  that  would  direct  our 
tnergies  as  a  people,  and  lead  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  numerous  public  enter- 
prises, and  particularly  of  railways,  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  advan- 
tages which  nature  and  providence  have  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  our  common 
country." 

There  has  been  a  paper  established  in  Montreal,  whose  special  object 
m  to  favor  annexation.    Its  prospectus  first  appeared  in  the  Ooorier,  A 
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firom  which  the  ahove  extracts  are  taken.  The  Montreal  Herald,  another 
prominent  Tory  paper,  holds  this  language  in  regard  to  annezatioo. 
After  going  on  to  enumerate  the  advantages  of  a  union  with  America^ 
it  continues : — 

*^  Thus,  whather  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  great  majority  of 
those  aiDODg  us  who  think  independently,  are  looking  forward  to  annexation  as  tka 
relief  from  many  of  our  political  difficulties,  and  the  high  road  to  prosperity.  Ifea 
who  have  differed  most  widely,  and  who  perhaps  will  continue  to  differ  on  all  otiMT 
questions,  even  after  annexation  shall  have  taken  place,  agree  at  this  moment  in  de- 
siring annexation  as  the  most  advantageous  movement  that  we  can  adopt.  Bat  whil*- 
the  feeling  for  annexation  is  strong,  there  is  as  strong  a  desire  that  nothing  ahonld  be 
done  by  violence ;  and  that  if  England  will  cast  off  her  children,  they  may  yet  never 
be  found  in  arms  against  her.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  question :  **  Will  the 
British  government  oppose  annexation  ?" 

This  important  question  we  shall  discuss  presently.  We  will  barely 
remark  here  that  this  and  the  foregoing  extract  are  strange  language  for 
Tory  papers,  when  compared  with  their  former  opinions.  But  the  cause 
of  the  change  in  those  opinions  we  have  already  pointed  out. — A  cor- 
respondent of  the  New-York  Tribune,  a  Tory — the  correspondent  we 
mean,  of  course,  and  not  the  Tribune — writing  from  Kingston  concemmg 
the  convention  which  agreed  unanimously  to  adopt  the  federative 
Union  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces  as  one  of  the  measures 
which  it  would  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  province,  [Upper 
Canada,]  says : — 

**  In  truth,  the  great  defect  of  the  federative  scheme  lies  in  this,  that  whatever  ad- 
vantage it  promises  to  afford,  only  suggests  how  much  greater  would  be  the  same  ad- 
vantage if  gained  by  annexation  to  the  United  States.  No  man  can  shut  his  eyes  to 
that;  while  it  would  equally  entail  upon  us  the  expenses  of  a  federal  govemmenti 
which  is  the  great  economical  objection  to  a  union  with  you.  The  only  thing  we 
should  save  by  federation,  as  compared  to  annexation,  would  bo  our  British  feelings.- 
These  are  doubtless  strong,  but  they  grow  weaker  daily,  when  they  are  in  direct  op- 
position to  our  desire  for  the  material  prosperity  of  ourselves  and  our  children.*' 

The  correspondent  of  the  Spectator  says,  among  many  other  things, — 

"  All  the  English  newspapers  in  Lower  Canada  are  now,  more  or  less,  the  advo- 
cates of  annexation.  In  Upper  Canada,  annexation  is  the  fashionable  doctrine. 
Throughout  the  province,  even  amongst  the  very  few  who  are  now  sincerely  attaehsd 
to  the  British  connection,  annexation  to  the  United  States  is  felt  and  admitted  to  be 
the  only  probable,  and  above  all,  the  only  effectual  solution  of  our  troubles  and  diffi- 
culties." 

Why  does  Canada  desire  annexation  ?  is  the  second  question  which 
presents  itself  to  our  minds.  We  have  already  shown  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  the  British  party  in  that  province  desire  it.  It  has  seen 
that  the  French  party  has  been  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  itself,  and, 
starting  from  the  same  point  with  itself,  is  already  outstripping  it  in  the 
race  for  political  power  and  influence.  To  take  revenge  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  for  such  a  policy  as  has  brought  about  this 
state  of  things,  it  is  willing  to  see  Canada  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  it  thinks  it  can  fnghten  the  mother  country  into  an  acquiescence 
of  its  wishes  by  making  the  threat  of  annexation. 
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We  know  that  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  would 
not  give  the  British  Canadians  the  same  ascendancy  over  the  French 
which  they  formerly  possessed.  Bat  it  would  do  this  much.  It  would 
enable  them  to  separate  themselves  entirely  from  a  class  so  obnoxious 
to  them,  by  their  remaining  in  the  State  of  Upper  Canada,  while  the 
French  would  remain  in  Lower  Canada,  for  there  would  be  two  states 
made  of  the  Province  in  case  of  annexation.  This  might  not  entirely 
taUsfy  the  British  Canadians,  but  they  would  prefer  separation  as  an 
American  State,  to  being  in  a  minority  in  a  British  Province,  with  the 
French  in  the  ascendant.  The  design  of  the  British  party  against  the 
French  is  made  evident  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Spectator  of 
August  25th. 

"  Hie  advioes  from  the  Brit'wh  dependencies  are  not  hopefal  for  the  penntnence 
•C  tranquillity  and  concord.  In  Canada  the  Britisb  League  baa  ooinpleted  iti  sewion, 
and  haa  sent  home  its  manifeeto,  the  sum  of  which  is,  that  the  '*  British  "  pa>ty  in 
Canada  regretfully  hankers  after  commercial  protection  in  the  tariff  of  the  English 
customs,  and,  to  counteract  the  "  factious  "  operations  of  the  French  Canadians,  de- 
rirss  a  confederation  of  the  Provinces  in  British  America.** 

This  British  League,  spoken  of  above  by  the  Spectator,  is  the  same 
eonvention  written  about  by  the  Kingston  correspondent  of  the  Tribune. 
Indeed,  this  correspondent  himself  says,  after  stating  one  object  of  the 
British  Leagu< 


**  In  addition  to  which  they  hope  to  put  the  French  Canadians  under  their  feet, 
and  they,  therefore,  always  connect  the  federation  of  the  provinces  with  some  new 
territorial  division,  which  ahall  withdraw  the  island  of  Montreal  and  other  parts  of 
Lower  Canada,  where  the  British  have  a  footing,  from  French  influences,  and  unite 
them  to  Upper  Canada,  or  part  of  Upper  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  one 
■Ute  of  the  Federation." 

The  great  desire  of  the  British  party  seems  to  be  to  *'  counteract  *^ 
the  "  factious  "  operations  of  the  French  Canadians — **  to  put  them 
under  their  feet,''  and  to  '*  withdraw  the  Island  of  Montreal  and  other 
parts  of  Lower  Canada  wheie  the  British  have  a  footing  from  French 
mfluencc."  To  this  end  they  have  formed  a  British  League  against  the 
poor  French,  and  propose  a  Federation  of  all  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can Provinces.  Failing,  this  project,  which  they  no  doubt  prefer,  the 
men  who  lead  in  Canada — that  is  amongst  the  British  party — would 
unite  that  province  with  our  government— not,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  because  they  love  repi^blicanism  so  much — for  some  of  them 
"  hate"  the  "fate"  of  becoming  •«  American  Republicans," — but  because 
they  would  do  anything  to  get  rid  of  •*  French  influences." 

We  have  shown  the  main  reason  why  the  British  party  desires  an- 
nexation. It  now  remains  for  us  to  show  the  principal  cause  of  the 
coincidence  of  French  wishes  with  those  of  the  opposite  party.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  scmi-officially  expressed  designs  of  the  La 
Fontaine  dynasty  in  regard  to  union  with  the  American  states.  The 
eorrespondent  of  tlie  Examiner  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  opinions  of 
that  party.  They  earnestly  desire  annexation.  And  why  is  it  that 
this  party  which  has  been  so  loyal  since  they  have  been  allowed  an 
equal  share  in  the  government,  now  to  eager  for  Canada  to  become  one 
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of  the  United  States  ?  We  believe  their  main  object  is  to  avoid  the  ul- 
terior designs  aimed  at  by  their  opponents  against  them.  They  know 
that  so  long  as  the  other  provinces  will  not  join  Upper  Canada  in  its 
crusade  against  them,  they  can  maintain  their  position  and  influence. 
But  when  they  see  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  balance,  join- 
ing their  opponent  in  a  British  league,  to  counteract  all  their  operation!, 
to  put  them  under  their  feet,  and  to  wrest  from  them  the  island  of  Mon- 
treal, and  despoil  them  of  the  other  most  valuable  portions  of  their  ter- 
ritory, they  remember  what  they  were  previous  to  the  revolution  of  '87, 
and  begin  to  fear  that  the  Celt  will  descend  from  his  position  as  the 
equal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  again  become  the  slave  of  his  haughty 
tyranny.  Hence  although  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of 
things,  could  they  be  guarantied  a  continuance  of  them — although  very 
loyal  so  long  as  they  can  be  allowed  a  participation  in  the  afiairs  of 
state,  they  fear  that  a  change  disastrous  to  their  interests  will  come  un- 
less something  is  done  to  ward  it  off  In  annexation  they  look  for  a  se- 
curity against  the  impending  evils.  Hence  they  agree  with  the  British 
party  in  their  cry  for  union  with  America,  when  the  motives  of  the  two 
factions  are  as  diverse  as  the  poles.  The  Englishman  wishes  to  lord  it 
over  the  Frenchman.  The  government  across  the  Atlantic,  made  wise 
by  the  revolution  of  '37,  will  not  allow  him  to  do  so.  In  a  fit  of  rage 
with  Victoria  and  her  parliament,  he  endeavors  to  bully  the  privilege  of 
being  biggest  out  of  them  by  threats  of  annexation.  The  Frenchman, 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  Queen  and  supreme  legislature,  nevertheless 
fears  that  they  may  be  induced  to  grant  the  Canadian  Englishman  his  re- 
quest, and,  to  prevent  this,  joins  in  with  his  opponent  in  the  wish  that 
Canada  shall  become  a  member  of  our  confederacy. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  very  readily  believe,  that  the  French  party 
are,  some  of  them  at  least,  really  anxious  for  the  independence  of  their 
country.  We  would  much  sooner  believe  that  they  had  become  enam- 
ored of  republicanism  than  that  the  British  party  had.  They  were  the 
revolutionists  of  1837,  and  although  they  were  driven  to  be  such  by  in- 
tolerable tyranny,  and  probably  would  never  have  rebelled  had  they 
been  treated  with  justice,  yet  we  can  well  imagine  that  upon  comparinff 
their  own  government  with  ours,  they  see  that  our  system  is  better  oaf 
culated  to  promote  their  permanent  mterests  than  their  own.  It  would 
be  doing  them  injustice  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  calls 
so  loudly  for  republics,  addressed  a  deaf  ear  when  it  spoke  to  them. 
Their  sympathies  are  with  the  mother  country,  and  when  they  see 
France  desiring  a  democracy,  although  she  may  not  be  able  to  secure 
one,  all  their  sympathies  are  aroused  in  favor  of  that  form  of  government. 
When  we  remember  too  that  they  are  remote  from  the  central  influence 
of  thrones  and  monarchies,  and  in  close  approximation  with  the  gnmd 
republic  whose  moral  influence  is  next  to  omnipotent  in  favor  or  free- 
dom,  we  must  believe  that  they  are,  to  some  extent,  convinced  of  the 
good  (to  them)  of  annexation,  independent  of  the  opposition  to  them 
of  the  British  party. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  conflicting  parties  have  each  a  peculiar  and  special 
object  in  favoring  annexation.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  mo- 
tives common  to  both.  They  are  found  in  the  commercial  and  other 
national  advantages  attendant  upon  being  a  member  of  the  Americaa 
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Union.  These  advantages  are  thus  summed  up  by  the  Montreal 
Herald,  the  torv  paper  from  which  we  have  already  quoted.  Its  indirect 
manner  of  supporting  annexation  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  does 
not  profess  to  advance  the  following  views  as  its  own ;  but,  speaking  of 
those  who  favor  the  annexation  project,  it  proceeds  : — 

'*Thii  measare,  they  say,  wonid  give  the  Americam  the  firee  me  of  oar  river,  so 
dMt  oar  wharves  woald  be  crowded  with  their  craft ;  while  it  would,  at  the  same 
time,  affi>rd  our  ship-owners  reciprocal  advantages  in  American  waters,  without  the 
dtUy  and  conditions,  and  uncertainty  of  long-drawn-oat  diplomacy  and  nicely-bal- 
ftBced  treaties,  made  on  our  side  by  negotiators  from  Great  Britain,  unacquainted 
wiUi  the  geography  of  the  country  or  the  trade  of  the  people. 

*'Thts  measure  would  give  an  interest  in  oar  undertakings  to  American  capita- 
firts,  who  may  see  and  judge  for  themseWes,  at  the  end  of  a  two  days*  voyage  from 
th«  principal  seats  of  monetary  operations,  and  so  release  us  from  a  weary  attend- 
■aee  upon  British  speculators,  ignorant  of  our  resources  and  incredulous  as  to  our 
good  faith.  It  would  increase  the  facilities  and  the  objects  of  that  trade  with  the  far 
west,  which  is  just  opening  ;  it  would  secure  to  us  permanently  all  the  good  hoped 
ftwn  the  reciprocity  laws,  which  we  have  vainly  attempted  to  obtain  from  the  Con- 
fiOM  at  Washington ;  it  would  reconcile  the  conflicting  notions  of  the  free-trader» 
■ad  proteotiooists,  since  it  would  remove  the  barriers  to  our  commerce  with  our 
Mifhbors,  while  it  would  afford  to  our  manufacturera  the  benefit  of  a  protective 
tarn.  It  would,  in  short,  people  our  cities ;  convert  our  water-falls  into  motive 
ftmvn ;  and  equalize  the  price  of  land,  now  nearly  100  per  cent,  higher,  in  latitude- 
46deg.  1  min.,  south,  than  in  45  deg.  I  min.,  north. 

From  various  other  sources  besides  the  above,  we  learn  that  the  de- 
afare  of  a  protective  tariff  to  her  manufactures  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Oanada  wishes  annexation.  Even  should  she  ever  become  incorporated 
into  the  American  Union  she  will  find  her  protective  notions  will  meet 
with  a  sad  reversal.  The  spirit  of  restriction  and  the  spirit  of  republican- 
imi  are  diametrically  opposite.  The  building  up  of  the  latter  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  razure  to  its  foundation  of  the  former.  The  sickly, 
tenaporary  growth  of  "  protection  "  (which  was  reared  on  the  hot-bed 
of  Federalism  in  America)  is  fast  withering  beneath  the  rising  sun  of 
enlightenment  and  equal  rights.  Canada  need  not  expect  that  the 
protective  policy  which  has  been  the  builder  of  thrones  upon  the  ruins 
of  liberty  in  monarchical  Europe  will  be  cherished  in  our  great  republic 
for  the  benefit  of  her  manufactures,  should  she  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
admitted  into  our  confederacy.  The  Vandalic  system  of  flinching  from 
the  pocket  of  the  laborer  his  scanty  wages  to  line  with  fatness  the  coffers 
of  the  nabobs  of  wealth  is  fast  passing  away,  since  the  general  diffusion  of 
intelligence  points  out  to  the  man  of  tne  sweaty  brow,  the  wrong  imposed 
upon  nim,  and  teaches  him  that  he  has  the  right  inherited  from  high 
heaven  to  resist  the  oppression  which  grinds  him  in  the  dust. 

It  seems  from  what  is  before  us  that  all  parties  in  Canada,  though 
for  different  motives,  desire  annexation.  Now  the  next  question  is,  do 
the  United  States  desire  it  ?  The  Northern  portion  of  the  American 
Unkm  has  generally  heretofore  opposed  the  acquisition  of  territory. 
The  Southern  portion  has  generallybeen  the  instrument  of  the  extension 
of  our  flag,  from  the  everglade  in  Florida  to  the  gold  placer  of  the  Sa- 
enunento.  The  Northern  and  Southern  winffs  of  the  two  great  national 
parties  have  not  usually  plumed  their  pinion  m  unison  upon  the  subject 
of  getting  more  land,  either  for  or  against.    It  is  a  question  ^bfttVk«t 
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this  will  be  the  case  with  regard  to  Canada.  Many  of  the  Northern 
papers  seem  to  be  favorable  to  the  annexation  of  the  province  just  be- 
yond the  St.  Lawrence.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  New- 
York  **  Tribune  "  and  "  Courier  and  Enquirer/'  the  two  master-spiriU 
of  the  Northern  press.  The  New- York  "Evening  Post,"  whiek 
speaks  as  well  the  sentiments  of  the  Free-soilers  as  any  other  paper, 
seems  to  be  favorable  to  Canada^s  union  with  the  United  States,  why 
is  it  that  a  party,  or  that  parties,  so  generally  opposed  to  acquiaitioDS  of 
terntory  now  seem  to  favor  it  ? 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.    The  Abolition  party  proper,  it 
willing  to  do  anything   which  will  give  them  the  ascendant  in  our  na- 
tional councils.     There  is  a  kind  of  giant  mania  gotten  hold  of  them 
by  the  hand,  which  influences  their  walk  wherever  they  go.    Utierl? 
regardless  of  every  other  consideration,  they  are  going  forth  armed  witA 
the  club  of  Hercules  to  crush  that,  (to  them,)  many-headed  monster, 
yclept  Slavery.     If  they  are  candidates  for  seats  in  the  national  Coa- 
gress,  they  infuriate  their  constituents  with  double-distilled  fanaticisv, 
upon  a  subject  of  which  they  are  as  ignorant  as  they  are  of  the  cogilft* 
tions  of  the  man  in  the  moon,  and  call  upon  tlicm  to  break  off  the  man- 
acles of  the  negro  who  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  greater  partici- 
pant of  the  blessings  of  life  than  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  world 
who  are  of  the  same  color,  as  those  whom  they  address.     Do  they  go 
to  church  on  the  Sabbath  ?     They  go  up  to  worship  with  their  hearts 
aching,  and  their  faces  gloomed,  over  the  cruelty  exercised  towards  the 
black  man  of  the  South,  and  call  down  the  avenging  wrath  of  heaven 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  hold  the  scourge,  when  master  and  servant 
are  at  that  time  both  worshipping  the  God  of  their  fathers  under  the 
same  roof.     Do  you  tell  them  that  the  bible  allows  of  slavery  ?    Away 
with  your  bible,  say  they  ;  and  straightway  they  unfurl  the  black  banner 
of  atheism,  and  invite  those  who  cannot  get  over  the  permission  of  the 
bible  to  hold  slaves,  in  any  other  way,  to  rally  around  the  standard  of 
infidelity.     Do  you  tell  them  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
ffivcs  Congress  no  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery  ?     Their  answer 
IS,  tear  the  great  charter  itself  into  shreds,  light  the  torch  of  civil  war, 
place  the  battle  axe  in  the  hand  of  rebellion,  burn  down  the  temple  ef 
our  government,  and  murder  woman  and  her  infant  in  the  bed  of  rs- 
pose,  turned  into  the  bed  of  death.  Do  you  still  tell  them  that  the  blaek 
race  of  the  South  are  not  prepared  for  their  liberty,  and  that  they  are  in 
a  very  good  condition  and  are  happy  ?    They  show  you  pictures  of  the 
naked,  manacled  slave  upon  his  knees,  with  the  scourge  raised  above 
him,  and  the  blood  trickling  down  his  back,     'i'hey  tell  you  of  dungeon 
walls,  handcufls,  chains,  and  all  the  infernal  enginery   of  torture  and 
the  rack,  and  such  other  things  as  exist  but  in  their  own  erased   imagi- 
nations. These,  of  course,  will  go  for  annexation,  if  for  nothing  elsenn- 
der  heaven,  but  they  may  obtain  an  ascendancy  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
It  matters  not  whether  there  is  any  probability  of  their  profiting  by  tUl 
ascendancy  or  not.     They  must  have  the  ascendancy,  and  have  it  they 
will,  think  they,  if  thev  have  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  attain  it. 

But  in  addition  to  the  abolition  party  proper,  there  is  a  portion  at  least 
of  the  Northern  Whig  party  and  Democratic  p;  rty,  who  are  very  bitter 
against  the  institution  oif  slavery.     The  Tribune  and  Evening  ~ 
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a  Whig  and  the  other  a  Democratic  paper— are  good  representatives  of 
this  class.  These  do  not  claim  for  the  Federal  government  any  power 
over  slavery  in  the  States,  but  contend,  in  common  with  many  others, 
that  Congress  can  control  the  institution  in  the  territories.  The  object 
■dearest  to  their  hearts,  (perhaps  after  a  restriction  of  commerce  and  a 
corruption  bank,)  is  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery.  Although 
they  know  that  they  could  not,  even  if  they  had  a  majority  in  Congress, 
pass  a  statute  by  which  the  direct  abolition  of  slavery  would  take  place, 
yet  they  hope  that  by  obtaining  such  a  majority,  they  may  be  enabled  to 
restrict  slavery  to  its  present  limits,  and  then  pursue  such  a  system  of 
legislation  as  will  force  emancipation  upon  the  States  themselves.  Pos- 
sibly they  wish  to  obtain  such  a  majority  as  will  enable  them  to  so  remodel 
the  constitution  as  to  prohibit  slavery.  Even  if  thb  is  not  the  case,  they 
hope  to  get  into  the  ascendancy  so  that  they  may  prohibit,  or  attempt  to 
prohibit,  the  slave  traffic  between  the  States,  and  pass  a  law  for  imme- 
<diate  abolition  in  the  District.  These  two  projects  are  their  darling  fa- 
vorite If  they  can  succeed  in  these  attempts  they  will  endeavor  by 
jwotective  tariffs,  &c.,  to  make  valueless  the  labor  of  the  slave,  and  com- 
pel his  master  to  set  him  free.  Then,  too,  the  very  love  of  the  North- 
era  States  for  restriction  upon  commerce  will  induce  them  to  extend 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  Canadians,  so  clamorous  for  proteo- 
4ioo.  Every  additional  free  State,  and  protective  tariff  State  will  add  to 
(hem  several  members  in  Congress  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Northern 
fitates  whoes  opposition  was  thundered  against  John  Tyler  and  Mr.  Polk, 
for  acquiring  Texas  and  the  Mexican  provinces  which  would  increase, 
they  said,  the  area  of  slavery,  will  now  probably  be  found  the  warmest 
advocates  for  the  annexation  of  Canada. 

The  inquiry  now  comes  up,  what  will  the  South  do  in  regard  to  an- 
nexation ?  Her  newspapers  and  her  people  have  not  yet  spoken  out 
upon  the  subject.  If  she  sees  that  the  North  is  bent  upon  the  union  of 
Cfanada  with  the  States  for  abolition  purposes,  and  for  those  alone,  she 
will  oppose  the  project  to  a  man.  Although  she  may  know  that  her 
riffht  to  hold  slaves  is  derived  from  her  State  sovereignty,  and  that  she 
will  resist  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary,  any  encroachment  upon  her 
rights  and  immunities  by  an  abolition  majority,  yet  she  will  feel  bound  to 
•do  all  she  can  to  stave  off  the  acquisition  of  such  a  majority  by  the  an* 
aezation  of  free  territory,  or  any  other  means.  If,  however,  several 
new  States  be  formed  from  the  free  territories  already  belonging  to  us, 
and  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  they  and  the  North  declare  their 
intention  to  annex  Canada  for  abolition  purposes,  and  actually  do  unite 
her  with  our  confederacy— even  then  the  South  will  remain  loyal  to  the 
■Union  until  the  majority  transcends  the  constitution,  either  by  assuming 
powers  not  granted  them,  or  by  changing  the  compact,  so  as  to  render 
It  nail  and  void.  After  this,  party  lines  will  be  broken  down  at  the 
8oath*-the  voice  of  dissension  will  be  hushed  within  her  borders,  and 
any  encroachment  upon  her  rights  will  be  met  by  the  thunders  of  war, 
ana  thousands  of  swords  will  leap  from  their  scabbards,  gleaming  fierce- 
ly upon  the  field  of  her  honor. 

AjBide  from  slavery  and  protection,  we  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  would  be  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Canada.  At 
ihe  aame  time  we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  parties  which  tio^ 
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probably  favor  this  project  in  consideration  of  these  two  things,  wonl^ 
support  the  measure  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  these  causes.  It  must- 
be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  every  American  patriot,  under  ordinary  cff- 
cumstanccs,  to  see  the  flag  of  his  country  unfurling  its  ample  folds  over 
every  state  that  will  come  under  its  protection,  and  securing  to  its 
inhabitants  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  greater  the  number  of  states  united  under  our  confederacy, 
the  more  prosperous  probably  will  be  the  whole  union,  and  the  better 
will  be  secured  the  great  national  objects  of  prosperity  in  peace,  and 
strength  in  war.  Commerce,  manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  &c.,  will 
tlounsh  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  and  the  amount  of  capital- 
and  resources  employed  in  them. 

Canada  is  not  destitute  of  resources  for  commerce  and  manufactures, 
nor  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  prosperous  state.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  inhabitants  possess  the  advantages  of  a  healthy  and  salu- 
brious climate  and  a  fertile  soil.  It  yields  an  abundant  and  luxuriant 
crop  of  grain,  such  as  wheat,  Indian  com,  &c.  Flax  is  also  produced* 
and  in  the  South- western  districts,  tobacco  may  be  grown  to  advantage. 
To  ship  its  productions,  Upper  Canada  has  the  benefit  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  some  other  navigable  streams,  together  with  the  m*eat  lakes, 
and  the  canals  of  Rideau  and  Wclland.  The  first  unites  the  Ottawa 
river  with  the  Kingston,  and  the  second  extends  from  lake  Erie  to  On- 
tario. They  are  both  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
tons.  Toronto  and  Kington  are  both  flourishing  commercial  towns,  and 
have  fine  harbors  contmually  whitened  by  the  canvass  of  numerous 
water-craft  engaged  in  trade.  Although  some  portions  of  Lower  Canada 
are  rugged,  cold  and  sterile,  others  are  fertile,  well  watered^  and  more 
moderate  in  temperature,  and  produce  the  same  articles  of  grain  whieh 
the  upper  province  does.  Grain,  flour,  lumber,  furs  and  pot  and  pearl' 
ashes  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Montreal  is  the  commercial  em- 
porium of  the  two  Canadas.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  fur  trade  and  com- 
merce with  the  United  States.  Both  provinces  have  fine  manufacturing 
advantages. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  important  question  which  suggests  itself. 
Will  Great  Britain  give  her  consent  to  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  our 
confederacy  ?  We  believe  she  will.  To  suppress  the  rebellion  of  18ST 
it  cost  her  a  larger  amount  almost  than  her  colonies  are  worth.  She 
did  not  care  so  much  about  losing  Canada  as  she  was  incensed  that  the 
Canadians  should  have  had  the  audacity  to  rebel  against  her  authority. 
She  was  peculiarly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  colonial  resistance,  in  view 
of  the  course  of  the  "  old  thirteen."  If  she  could  have  foreseen  thai 
Canada  would  have  caused  her  the  trouble  she  did  in  '37,  she  would 
have  granted  her  independence,  and  said,  joy  go  with  her.  Now  made 
wise  by  past  events,  though  it  will  be  mortifying  to  England's  pride  to- 
see  Canada  throwing  off  her  yoke,  yet  in  view  of  the  advantages  wbieb 
will  accrue  to  her  from  such  a  course,'  and  especially  in  view  of  what  H 
would  cost  her  to  prevent  the  loss  of  her  province,  she  will  allow  it  Uh 
escape  her  thraldom  and  become  an  American  state.  The  Spectatofr 
of  25th  Aue.,  speaking  of  the  independence  of  British  Colonies,  including 
Canada,  holds  this  language : — 
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*'  Tbe  idea  of  independence  is  becoming  familiarized  to  eoloaists  in  ▼ariooa  qpar- 
Ian ;  and  iOTeral  English  statesmenactaated  by  indifiSMienee  or  the  fatalism  of  omeial 
rmitiney  stndionsly  and  ayowedly  contemplate  the  ultimate  separation  of  the  cdo- 


nieo." 


Here  is  an  extract  from  the  same  paper  of  26th  of  May  : — 

"  It  is  true  that  a  numerous  party  in  this  coantry  would  be  ready  to  abandon  all 
ear  colonies,  and  woald  be  willing  to  begin  with  Canada.  It  is  true  that  the  papers 
which  the  writer  of  the  letter  quotes  from  leading  papers  in  the  Whig  interest,  indi- 
cate that  the  whig  ministers  correctly  head  that  colonial  abandonment  party.  But 
the  country  is  not  yet  wholly  possessed  by  the  Manchester  school ;  and  however 
ministers  may  count  upon  a  general  neutrality  at  present,  they  woald  find,  as  soon 
as  it  really  came  to  a  question  of  *<  dismemberiug  the  empire,"  that  theEnglish 
people  are  not  in  favor  of  a  surrender  to  which  our  ministerial  writers  aro  endeav- 
oring to  reconcile  the  country." 

The  Montreal  Herald,  a  tory  paper,  from  which  we  have  already  quo- 
ted, after  asking  the  question,  will  the  British  government  oppose  an- 
nexation, proceeds  thus  to  speak  of  the  advantages  which  would  ac* 
enie  to  the  mother  country  hy  a  separation : — 

"  Let  doe  Ume  be  given  for  consideration  ;  let  the  question  be  approached  in  the 
light  spirit ;  and  we  believe  she  will  not  oppose  it.  The  whole  current  of  opinion 
among  England*s  most  influential  statesmen,  is  evidently  tending  towards  that  point, 
when  they  will  bid  adieu  to  the  colonies,  with  wishes  for  their  prosperity,  and  hopes 
ka  continued  friendship  between  the  two  countries — ^nominally  separated — perhaps, 
to  be  still  more  closely  allied  by  good  offices  and  commercial  iotereoume.  But  it  is 
■ot  only  on  the  opinions  of  her  statesmen  that  we  found  our  views  of  the  conrse 
which  Great  Britain  would  take,  if  our  independence  were  formally  demanded.  The 
wbde  courae  of  our  political  and  commercial  relations  with  the  mother  country, 
vrast  go  to  show  that  Canada  is,  virtually  independent,  and  might  be  more  flourish- 
faig  herself,  and  therefore  more  profitable  to  Great  Britain,  if  she  were  separated." 

It  seems  that  the  only  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  those  in  Eng- 
lind,  who  oppose  annexation,  is  *'  dismembering  the  empire.*'  They 
would  not  so  much  regret  the  loss  of  Canada,  but  there  is  something 
honid  in  "  dismembering  the  empire."    '^^  remember  that  the  once 

Sowerful  empires  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  commenced  to 
windle  away  with  the  loss  of  their  colonies.  They  cannot  see  that 
the  present  insignificance  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  attributable  to  other 
emises  than  the  spoliation  of  their  territories.  They  cannot  see  that 
other  causes  produced  this  result,  and  hastened  the  loss  of  the  colonies. 
They  mistake  the  effect  for  the  cause,  and,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
tremble  for  the  glory  and  power  of  the  British  Empire.  Those  who 
▼iew  things  in  a  more  philosophical  light  have  no  such  gloomy  forebo- 
dings— at  least,  on  account  of  a  loss  to  England  of  her  western  colo- 
Bies.  They  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  peaceful  acknowledgment 
of  the  claims  of  the  English  western  colonics  to  a  place  upon  the  list  of 
nations,  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country,  by  allowing 
her  to  concentrate  all  her  energies  to  another  field  of  power  and  territo- 
rial aggrandizement. 

From  the  earliest  periods  the  wealth  of  India  and  the  East,  has  offered 
a  luring  bait  to  the  cupidity  of  European  nations  and  conquerors.  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  after  he  had  fastened  his  yoke  upon  the  Grecian  states^ 
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invited  them  to  join  him  in  the  conquest  of  Peniay  no  doubt  intending  to 
push  his  victorious  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  the  EbbL  He  died  by  the 
hand  of  the  assassin  Pausanias,  and  his  project  was  defeated.  Hia  mad 
son  carried  out  the  intentions  of  his  father,  and  after  adding  Persia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  <&c.,  to  his  dominions,  the  Macedonian  lion  crouched  to  spring  up- 
on India.  His  army  worn  down  with  fatigue  and  conquest,  refused  to 
follow  him,  and  returning  to  the  harlot  city  of  Babylon,  he  whom  the 
Brahmins  call  the  mighty  murderer,  fell  a  victim  to  the  omnipotence 
of  the  wine-cup.  Had  he  only  remained  sober,  and  taken  time  to  re- 
cruit his  army,  India  might  have  been  his.  After  the  death  of  Caesar. 
when  the  battle  of  Philippi  made  Mark  Antony  master  of  the  destiny  of 
Rome,  to  reward  his  troops  who  had  given  him  this  lofty  position,  he 
resolved  to  give  to  them  the  wholeEast  for  dismemberment  ana  spoliation. 
But  a  more  potent  spell  than  ever  that  of  Alexander's  wine-cup,  wai 
thrown  aiound  him  by  the  seduction  of  beauty,  in  the  person  of  Cleopa- 
tra. Octavius,  taking  advantage  of  the  fit  of  amatory  intoxication  brought 
upon  his  rival  by  Egypt*s  brilliant  Queen,  once  more  saved  India  from 
rapine  and  plunder.  Thus  did- the  wine-cup  in  one  instance,  ^nd  woman 
in  the  other,  effect  for  the  East  wliat  would  have  been  vainly  underta- 
ken by  the  myriads  of  her  dense  population,  and  saved  her  from  the  two 
most  potent  efforts  of  ancient  times,  to  despoil  her  of  her  wealth  and 
freedom. 

The  effort  of  modern  times  to  effect  the  same  purpose,  has  been,  and 
will  be,  more  successful.  John  Bull,  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  commenced  a  slower,  but  a  surer  plan  of  possessing  himself 
of  India  than  that  pursued  by  either  the  Macedonian  or  the  Roman.  At 
that  time,  assuming  the  name  of  the  British  East  India  Company,  he  put 
on  a  mercantile  coat,  and  was  seen  prowling  about  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  seeking  admittance  into  India  only  for  purposes  of  trade,  aa  he 
then  protested.  The  Indians  slammed  their  door  in  his  face,  and  then 
commenced  on  his  part  a  petition,  similar  to  that  of  the  fox  which  we  have 
heard  of  in  a  story  intended  for  children,  who  wanted  to  get  into  the 
poultry  yard.  The  fowls  having  an  instinctive  dread  of  foxes,  refuted 
him  admittance.  "  Only,"  said  he,  "  allow  me  to  enter  the  tip  of  mj 
nose.*'  The  fowls  could  see  no  mischief  in  this,  and  granted  him  the  Ift- 
vor.  Then  came  the  request  to  admit  only  one  foot,  and  this  was  gmni- 
ed  for  the  siimo  reason.  Thus  nose  was  admitted,  then  foot,  then  ano- 
ther, and  another,  until  no  part  remained  out  but  the  tail.  **  Only  allow 
me,"  said  Reynard,  finally,  "  to  put  in  the  tip  of  my  Uul."  This  wm 
permitted  by  the  silly  fowls,  and  the  cunning  creature  put  in  the  tip  of 
nis  tail,  but  not  until  his  body  had  gone  in  before  it.  Then  the  fowls 
began  to  repent  their  folly,  and  reproached  the  fox  with  bad  faith.  Hk 
answer  was  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  they  allowed  him  to  do. 

As  with  the  fox  getting  into  the  poultry  yard,  so  has  it  been  witk 
John  Bull  in  entering  India.  He  only  wanted  at  first  to  put  in  the  tip 
of  his  nose,  and  by  a  kind  of  foxy  diplomacy,  has  succeeded  in  getting 
in  his  whole  body.  India  and  the  East  must  now  be  his,  and  he 
will  not  get  drunk  enough — pious  John,  with  his  missionary  apirit. 
won't — to  be  like  Alexander,  defeated  in  his  purpose.  Neither  will  he, 
like  Mark  Antony,  become  the  victim  of  beauty  s  seductions,  and  al- 
low a  pretty  woman  to  turn  him  away  from  his  hankering  after  Indian 
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w«alth.    John  is  a  dear  lover  of  wine,  and  a  great  admirer  of  women, 
baft  conquest  and  colonization  are  far  sweeter  and  fairer  to  him. 

The  East  is  the  £1  Dorado  of  England's  future  hopes.  Even  her  pow- 
ers of  ubiquity  are  not  so  unlimited  as  to  enable  her  to  hold  both  her 
Eastern  and  Western  possessions.  She  will  give  up  the  latter  that  she 
may  devote  all  her  energies  to  the  former,  for  two  reasons.  One  is,  that 
her  £>ist  India  possessions  are  worth  more  to  her  than  her  Western  ;  and 
am>ther  is  that  her  Western  possessions  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
republic  whose  example  teaches  them  what  they  may  do  for  themselves 
in  the  way  of  self-government,  while  the  East  Indians  will  not  think  of 
republicanism  for  a  long  while  to  come.  In  the  East  she  has  to  deal 
with  the  Mongolian  race,  and  in  the  West  with  the  Saxon.  She  knows 
the  di£ference  between  the  two.  England  sees  that,  apart  from  attend- 
ing properly  to  her  East  Indian  possessions,  the  Russian  autocrat  demands 
contmual  watching  at  her  hands.  The  position  which  she  has  recently 
aaeamed  towards  the  Czar  in  his  affair  with  the  Sultan,  does  not  lessen 
her  responsibility  in  that  quarter. 

The  following  extract  from  the  London  correspondence  of  the  Nation- 
al Intelligencer,  shows  one  of  the  many  things  which  England  thinks  she 
oan  do  by  turning  all  her  energies  to  the  E.ist : — 

*^  A  teries  of  popular  lectures  on  the  cotton  manufacture,  is  now  deliTerine  at  the 
Whittington  Club  in  London,  by  Mr.  Warren  of  Manchester.  In  hit  first  lecture, 
he  stated  that  should  the  manufactnrinjr  population  of  his  country,  (England,)  in- 
enaae  during  the  next  ten  years  in  the  ratio  in  which  it  has  during  the  last,  it  will  be- 
eome  necessary,  in  order  to  support  aud  employ  them,  to  secure  a  permanent  and 
eheap  supply  of  cotton.  This  can  be  done  by  cullivatiog  it  in  British  India  where, 
CD  the  authority  of  Major  General  Briggs,  Sir  Charles  Forbes  and  others,  there  can 
be  produced  a  supply  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  entire  world,  equal  in  qual- 
ily  to  the  article  supplied  from  New  Orleans,  and  cheaper  than  it  by  one  halC  Ha 
•tates  the  wages  of  the  Aroericau  slave  laborer  to  be  equal  to  about  one  shilling  and  a 
sixpence  (33 }  cts.)  per  day,  whilst  that  of  the  Ilindoo  is  only  about  two  pence  (4  eta.) 
The  adTantages  to  be  deriTed  from'such  a  course,  he  stated  to  be  the  certainty  of  a  good 
wad  adequate  supply  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  consolidation  of  our  Indian  possession!  by 
Means  of  commerce,  and  the  emancipation  of  Amerioan  slaves  by  rendering  thair 
laJbor  profitless  to  their  owners." 

At  the  same  time  that  England  promotes  her  own  interest,  by  giving 
up  her  Western  possessions,  so  that  she  may  colonize  more  extensively  in 
the  East — so  that  she  may  raise  cotton  in  India  and  thereby  free  our 
slaves,  she  will  be  the  more  reconciled  to  giving  up  Canada  to  our  confed- 
eracy, 80  that  the  free  States  may  have  a  majority  in  Congress.  The 
abohtion  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  is  a  great  hobby  with 
John  Bull  John  loves  liberty.  His  bowels  of  mercy  yearn  with  com- 
passion over  the  hardships  of  our  negroes,  and  the  benevolent  old  soul 
in  order  to  shatter  the  bonds  of  the  Ethiopian,  will  enslave  the  less- 
pitied  race  of  Mongolians,  and  as  value  received  will  give  them  the  enor- 
moos  per  diem  salary  of  four  cents  as  payment  for  cheap  cotton  I  Be- 
tides tnis,  the  hope  that  free  soil  will  have  the  majority  in  the  American 
Senate,  will  reconcile  the  old  gentleman  to  the  loss  of  his  Canadian  pro- 
YiDce!    Ah,  John,  John,  thou  art  a  paradox! 

Canada  desires  annexation.  The  British  party  defires  it  because  any 
iUng  is  preferable  to  them  to  being  in  the  minonty,  with  such  a  party  in 
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the  majority  as  the  French  party.  The  latter  party  desires  it  because 
they  fear  a  return  of  the  time  when  they  will  be  denied  all  share  in  the 
government,  and  return  to  their  state  of  Tassalage.  They  are,  too, 
more  favorable  to  republicanism  than  their  opponents.  In  addition  to 
these  reasons,  both  parties  see  the  immense  advantage  of  independence, 
and  a  guaranty  of  that  independence  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  American 
confederacy  will  induce  them  to  go  for  annexation.  England  will  not 
oppose  it,  because  it  would  cost  her  so  much  to  put  down  a  revolation 
— ^because  her  commercial  advantages  will  be  increased  by  Canadian  in- 
dependence— because  it  will  add  to  the  number  of  free  states  in  the 
American  Union — because  she  is  too  busy  with  the  annexation  of  Cash- 
mere, and  with  taking  care  of  the  already  annexed  Scinde  and  land  of 
the  Sikhs.  The  Normem  states  of  this  Union  will  probably  favor  it  be- 
cause it  will  be  acquiring  free  territory. 

If  we  of  the  South  believe  that  Free  Soilism  desires  the  annexation 
of  Canada  for  abolition  purposes  we  shall  "  oppose  it  to  the  bitter  end," 
now  and  forever ;  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  not  be  opposing  the  acqoisi* 
tion  of  territory,  but  shall  be  combatting  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  which 
seeks  to  trample  us,  our  equal  rights,  and  our  institutions,  under  foot 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  of  the  South  can  believe,  that  the  North  do* 
sire,  the  annexation  of  Canada  only  as  an  amplitude  of  our  grand  and 
glorious  republic,  without  reference  to  the  question  of  slavery,  we  shall 
open  our  arms  for  the  reception  of  a  sister  who  has  cast  off  the  rags  of 
monarchy,  and  comes  to  our  bosom  clad  in  the  heavenly  livery  of  re- 
publicanism. We  need  not  be  told  that  we  are  weak.  This  was 
the  song  which  was  sung  by  the  myrmidons  of  high-handed  oppres* 
sion  when  the  thunders  of  eloquence  burst  from  the  lips  of  a  Patrick 
Henry,  and  taught  his  countrymen  they  were  not  weak.  You  are 
weak ;  this  was  the  insult  which  was  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  blind  giant 
Sampson,  shorn  of  his  locks,  wherein  lay  his  power.  But  as  Sampson 
laid  hold  upon  the  pillars  of  the  temple,  and  buried  'neath  its  falling 
roof  and  crashing  walls,  his  proud  insulters,  so  will  we,  if  we  are  contin- 
ually taunted  with  our  weakness,  lay  hold  upon  the  pillars  of  a  temple 
more  magnificent  than  that  of  the  Philistines,  and  bury  in  one  grand 
ruin  the  oppressor  along  with  the  oppressed. 


ART.  VI.— CURRENCT  AND  BAHI8. 

ACCUMULATION  OF  Brt:CIB  IN    NEW-YORK    AND    NBW  ORLEANS ^SXCUANOB 

FRO  FORMA    OF   UNITBD    STATES    COIN EXPORT  OF  GOLD PAR  OF  EX- 
CHANGE— RELATIVE    VALUE    OF    GOLD    AND  SILVER RISE  IN  SILVER— 

VALUE    OF   TUB    £ — INTERNAL   EXCHANGES — REGULATION. 

The  exchanges  being  in  favor  of  New  York  from  all  quarters,  as  weD 
South  and  West  as  from  abroad,  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  in- 
creases rapidly.  The  amount  of  specie  received  at  the  United  States 
mints,  is  now  about  124,000,000,  and  the  importations  for  four  iiionthi» 
were  as  follows,  at  tVie  pott  o(  Sw  York :— 
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JAM.                      m.  MARCH              APAIIo  TOTAL. 

Import^433,882          581^63  907,634       1,095,478  3,018,356 

Export—  90,161          278,786  172,087          290,407  831,441 


348,721  302,576  735,547  805,071  2,186,915 

This  considerable  excess  of  import  added  to  the  California  receipts,  was 
^ided  by  nearly  $500,000  of  silver,  which  arrived  from  Ohio,  New 
Orleans,  and  elsewhere.  By  these  means  the  specie  in  the  New  York 
banks  has  swollen  to  a  high  figure,  notwithstanding  the  Custom  house 
•demands.     The  amount  of  specie  in  that  city  has  vaned  as  follows : — 

Spkcik  in  Nkw  York. 

Sxp.  22,   Jan.  1850,  March.  26,     Mat  15,    Auguct  20. 
In  Bank,         8,022,246    7,169,016    6,861.601    8,828,000    9,250,000 
^Treuniry,  3,600,006    3,550,000    4,365,000    4,711,767    5,787,842 

11,622,252  10,719,016  11,226,601  13,539,767  15,037,842 

The  increase  from  the  close  of  Marchwas  important  At  N.  Orleans 
in  the  same  period,  there  was  a  diminution  from  18,350,283,  March 
SI,  to  7,903,306,  April  27tb,  under  the  influence  of  exchanges  in  favor 
of  N  York.  Silver  under  the  foreign  demand,  continues  to  flow  north- 
ward and  westward  in  considerable  amounts,  but  the  specie  held  by  the 
northern  banks  consists  almost  exclusively  of  Ajnericangold,  and  this  can- 
not be  shipped  to  London  under  111-8  per  cent.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
^pend  the  pro  forma  of  an  actual  shipment  :— 

Amkrican  Gold  rROn  New  York  to  London. 

10,000  eagles  cost  $100,000 

losannce,  $101,000  at  i  per  cent  505.00 

Policy  Kegs  packages  and  charges  5.50  510.56 

Cost  in  New  York  $100,510,50 

Proceeds  2  kegs  coalainiug  10,000  Eagles,  melted  iato 

30  bars,  weighing  447  lb.  7  ox.  16  dwt  0  grains,  reported  worse  1|  grains. 
Eqanl  to  439  *<  4  *'    12   '<     3    "       standard. 

Or  5372  oz.  12  dwt  3  grs.,  at  77s.  9d.  je20,497    5  1 

Allowed  by  melters  for  adherence  to  crucibles,  2  18  3 

j620,500    3  4 
Charges  at  Liverpool,  Freight  |,  X78    2  6 

Landing,  1  10  0 

Carriage  to  London  and  France,  3s.  per  XlOO,    30  15  0 
Portage  and  car-hire,  .80 

Cartage  to  and  from  melters,     .  10  0 

Melting,  .    11    4  0 

Assaying,    .  7  10  6  130  10    0 

20,369  13    4 
Add  Interest  on  Bilb,  say  50  days  at  3  per  ot  84  17    6 


20/454  10  10 
ctmimission  on  bills  i  per  ct.  on  X20,352  15  7,  101  15    3 

Cash  in  London,        ....  X20J52  15    7 

Which  amoont  drawn  at  60  days'  sight,  to  produca  $100,510  50,  aqoals  an'ax- 
ohangaoflUI. 
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The  same  operation  on  Mexican  dollars  to  Paris  or  London,  results  in 
a  rate  of  0.46  on  the  latter,  and  5.21  1-4  on  the  former  place  ;  as  gold 
is  likely  to  become  a  staple  export  from  this  country,  and  its  changing  ral* 
ue  will  call  for  a  readjostment  of  the  "standard,"  we  have  thought  proper 
to  enter  into  some  examination  of  the  subject  here,  as  matter  that  must 
speedily  affect  the  importing  interest. 

Most  countries,  it  is  known,  use  the  precious  metals  as  -currency,  hut 
the  United  States  alone  make  both  metals  and  the  coins  of  all  nations  a 
legal  tender.  In  Europe,  almost  all  the  nations  have  silver  alone  as  a 
legal  currency.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  has  gold  alone,  with  silver 
to  the  amount  of  40s.  only.  The  United  States  make  both  metals.  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  to  ascertain  what  a  par  of  exchange  is,  it  is  requisite  to 
know  what  the  standard  coin  of  one  country  is  worth  in  another  at  the 
time.  But  the  value  of  both  metals  is  always  changing  in  relation  to 
each  other.  When  the  mines  of  America  were  discovered,  gold  was 
worth  1  to  10  of  silver;  that  is,  one  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  10  of 
silver.  The  new  supplies  of  the  latter  metal  diminished  its  relative 
value,  until  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  one  ounce  of  gold  was 
worth  15  of  silver.  Now,  in  coining,  all  countries  vary  the  legal  rela- 
tive value  of  silver.  In  the  United  States  it  was  15  to  1 ;  in  England, 
14^  to  1 ;  in  Hamburg,  15  to  1 ;  in  Paris,  13^  to  1 ;  In  Madrid,  16  to 
1.  Now  it  will  bo  observed  that  the  state  of  the  markets  of  exchaoae 
effects  the  value  of  these  metals  relatively ;  a  demand  for  gold  inll 
raise  its  relative  value,  and  for  silver  likewise.  During  a  part  of  the 
18th  century  Spanish  pillar  dollars  circulated  in  these  then  colonies, 
and  in  London  they  were  worth  4s.  6d.  each  ;  that  is  to  say,  $4  44  4 
were  a  £  sterling.  Since  that  time  silver  has  fallen  in  value  until  it 
came  to  be  worth  4s.  lOd.  per  oz.,  or  4s.  2d.  each,  making  the  sovereign 
94  87^;  but  this  changing  value  was  not  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents 
per  «£,  but  in  per  cent.,  and  this  erroneous  expression  has  perpetuated 
the  error. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  both  the  standards 
of  England  and  the  United  States  have  undergone  a  change.  In  1816, 
a  complete  new  coinage  took  place  in  England,  by  which  the  value  of 
coin  was  advanced  6^  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  before  that  time,  one  lb. 
Troy  of  standard  gold,  22  carats,  was  coined  into  44^  guineas ;  after 
that,  into  46  29-40  sovereigns.  From  a  Troy  lb.  of  silver,  62  shillings 
had  been  coined,  and  afterwards  66  shillings.  This  latter  was  higher 
than  the  market  price  of  silver ,  and  designed  to  keep  those  coins  in  the 
country ;  of  course  this  change  affected  the  relative  value  to  United 
States  coins,  and  the  gold  par  between  tke  countries  has  changed  three 
times.  Thus  under  the  laws  of  1790,  the  eagle  of  ^10  contained  247.5 
grains  pure  gold,  or  270  grains  standard,  and  the  English  guinea  at  that 
time  118.65  grains  pure  gold,  or  128  grains  standard,  and  was  worth  as 
compared  to  the  eagle  |;4  76.  In  1792,  a  law  of  Congress  ordered  the 
custom  house  to  value  the  English  coins  at  100  cts.  for  every  27  grains 
actual  weight,  which  was  valuing  the  guinea  at  $1  74.  When  the 
English  coinage  was  changed  in  1816,  the  sovereign  contained  118.11 
grains,  and  the  eagle  remaining  the  same,  the  par  was  $4  5^  for  gold; 
consequently,  very  little  gold  came  here,  and  nearly  all  the  coinage  wsi 
of  silver.    It  also  happened  that  the  relative  vuue  of  gold  to  aflver 
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from  15  to  I  had  declined  to  16  to  1,  which  aided  the  change  in  the  Bri- 
Ush  coins  in  sending  the  gold  from  this  country.  A  change  became  ne- 
eessarj,  and  m  1834,  the  gold  bill  did  for  our  currency  what  had  been 
done  for  that  of  England  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1816 ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  pure  gold  in  the  eagle  was  reduced  from  247.5  grains  to  232  grains, 
Iht  which  rate  the  par  of  gold  between  here  and  England  was  raised  to 
$4  67.5.    These  changes  are  seen  in  the  following  table  :-— 

Unitkd  States  and  BiirntH  Coiml 


KAOLB. 

■OVBBBION. 

Weight  gn. 

Pore  gold. 

Weight     Pare  gold. 

RelstiTe  price. 

1792,    270 

247.5 

128            lia65 

f4  76 

1816,    270 

247.5 

123            113.11 

94  56 

1834,    258 

232.0 

123            113.11 

$4  87 

1837,    258 

2322 

123            113.11 

i4  86 

In  the  United  States,  the  silver  remaining  the  s:ime,  the  taking  of  15 
m,  of  gold  out  of  the  $1 0  gold  piece  raised  the  relative  value  of  silver  to 
16  to  1,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  about  the  true  gauge  hitherto.  Now 
it  will  be  observed  that  London  is  the  great  market  for  silver,  whence 
Bnrope  supplies  itself.  It  is  there  not  money  but  merchandize  ;  when 
tbere  is  a  demand  for  it  on  the  continent  it  rises  in  price,  and  of  course 
Eke  any  other  merchandise,  it  is  sent  to  the  place  where  it  sells  best.  As 
AH  instance,  in  1829,  dollars  sold  in  London  4s.  9d.  peroz. ;  $1000  weigh 
866  oz.;  at  the  same  time  dollars  were  at  par  in  New- York.  The  French 
Revolution  of  1830,  caused  a  demand  for  the  Continent,  and  dollars 
rote  in  London  to  4s.  lljd.,  and  to  2^  per  cU  premium mNew-Tork,  just 
as  cotton  or  any  other  article  rises  here  when  there  is  a  demand  for  it. 
Now  suppose  a  merchant  owes  in  London  j&  1000,  and  the  currency 
here  being  in  dollars  he  is  to  remit  them  in  payment.  Dollars  are  not 
money  in  London,  and  he  looks  at  the  last  quotation,  and  finds  new 
dollars  sell  4s.  lOd.  per  ounce,  as  $1000  weigh  866  oz.  they  are  then 
worth  4s.  2d.,  or  50a.  each,  consequently  to  pay  £1000  requires  $4800, 
and  to  send  them  there  according  to  the  proforma  of  an  actual  shipment 
will  cost  $200  more,  say  $5000.  Instead  of  doing  this  he  buys  a  bill 
of  exchange,  for  which  the  account  will  run  thus : — 

A  to  B.  Dr. 

For  bill  due  on  London,  XIOOO,  94,444  44 

Advance  9  per  ocnt,  -  -        399  99 

4,844  33 
Brokerage  i  per  cent,  -  -      12  11 

94.856  44 

Now  this  bill  at  0  per  ct.  premium  has  cost  him  $143  56  less  than  the 
eipense  of  sending  dollars  or  less  than  par,  notwithstanding  the  absurd 
manner  of  making  out  the  bill.  Again,  say  a  stock  bond  for  $1000  is 
sold  in  London  at  what  is  called  par  at  the  rate  $4  44  per  £,  the  payment 
is  ^225  for  which  $1078  may  be  bought  in  the  market,  which  is  ^1  84 
per  e€.  If  the  225  sovereigns  are  brought  home  they  are  worth  about 
the  same  here.  Tlie  movement  of  the  metals  never  takes  place,  either 
way,  however,  until  the  variation  of  the  exchange  will  cover  the  cost. 
Thus  sovereigns  cannot  be  sent  from  London  to  Uie  United  States  when 
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exchange  is  over  5^  premium,  and  cannot  go  back  when  it  is  less  than  10^, 
being  a  range  of  nearly  5  per  cent ;  and  American  gold  cannot  go  under 
1 1-|.  It  is  now  probable,  that  from  the  supply  of  gold^  instead  of  silver 
continuing  to  fall,  it  will  rise  in  value  and  Mrhaps  get  back  to  the  old 
par  of  $4  44.  Many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  Holland  for  in- 
stance, are  abandoning  gold  as  a  standard,  in  this  view,  and  it  may  be- 
come expedient  for  the  United  States  to  abandon  silver  for  lai^  amounts 
and  adhere  only  to  gold. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  mutations  which  change  of  circumsUn- 
ces  has  wrought  in  public  opinion,  is  doubtless  that  which  was  formerly 
entertained  in  relation  to  the  **  regulating  powers  "  of  a  national  bank, 
and  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution  to  maintain  anything  like  an 
equilibrium  in  the  rates  for  exchanges,  external  and  internal.  A  race  of 
merchants  had  grown  up  familiar  only  with  the  paper  money  system  of  the 
country,  emanating  from  local  banks  in  all  sections,  and  so  thoroughly  had 
this  paper  money  become  identified  with  business  operations  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  the  occurrence  of  most  serious  revul- 
sions that  the  difference  between  exchange  and  the  discount  upon  paper 
money  was  at  last  made  apparent.  So  long  as  no  money  was  known 
to  command  other  than  the  promises  of  banks,  and  those  promises  wen 
like  other  merchantable  articles  dependant  for  their  relative  value  upon 
the  quantity  issued,  it  was  of  course  evident  that  some  means  of  checkmg 
an  undue  issue  in  any  one  quarter  should  exist.  This  was  afforded  hf 
the  National  Bank,  which  through  its  branches  was  always  a  creditor 
institution.  That  is  to  say,  the  collections  and  mercantile  notes  due 
at  any  centre  of  commerce,  as  Richmond,  Charleston,  Cincinnati,  ^, 
were  sent  to  those  points  payable  at  the  branch,  and  as  the  money  in 
which  payment  was  made  consisted  of  the  bills  of  the  local  buiki. 
These  accumulated  in  the  branch  and  were  by  it  returned  upon  the  is- 
suing bank  for  specie  or  exchange.  It  is  obvious  that  no  bank  could 
issue  unduly  without  having  its  bills  promptly  returned.  By  those 
means,  however,  the  remittances  from  most  sections  were  nearly  ill 
made  by  the  branches  to  the  common  centre  of  commerce,  New- xinrk, 
and  the  National  Bank  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  exchange  which  would 
enable  her  to  put  the  rates  up  or  down  at  her  pleasure.  The  facility  of 
collecting  through  this  system  of  the  universal  currency  which  the  bilu  of 
all  the  branches  enjoyed,  was  felt  to  be  an  advantage  so  great  by  (he 
mercantile  community,  who  had  never  known  any  other  manner  of  ex- 
changes, that  the  destruction  of  it  was  regarded  with  dread  and  dismay. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  A6RICUITUBE. 

1.  MELSENS'  IMPROVED  PROCESS  OF  MAKING  SUGAR. 

Ws  nnderatand  that  tliis  method  will  be  extensively  used  the  ensuing  season,  and 
■■  H  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  many  of  our  subscribers,  we  have  taken  some 
mdns  to  ascertain  the  practical  utility  which  is  likely  to  accrue  from  the  use  of  the 
nsolphite  of  lime ;  and  from  the  respectability  of  the  parties  from  whom  our  informa- 
tion is  derived,  we  have  every  reliance  that,  in  practice,  our  observations  will  be  found 
correct. 

Trom  the  careful  trials  made  during  the  dose  of  the  last  grinding  season,  by  Mr. 
Thxm.  A.  Morgan,  and  several  other  planters  of  experience,  who  took  the  precaution 
of  procuring  pure  bisulphite,  it  appears  that  the  utmost  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
the  statements  of  Professor  Melsens  in  his  treatise.  This  treatise  our  readers  will 
remember  to  have  seen  in  our  columns,  in  both  languages.  We  mention  this  because 
iShib  truth  of  his  assertion,  that  by  his  process,  if  carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  the 
wliole  of  the  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the  cane  can  be  converted  into  crystalli- 
able  sugar,  has  been  called  in  question.  And  we  are  happy  to  find,  f^om  some  of 
these  very  experiments,  conducted  with  attention,  in  following  out  the  instructions  in 
the  treatise,  that  a  very  superior  crystallized  sugar  was  the  result  of  the  operation, 
wfihout  any  residuum  of  molasses.  Nevertheless,  we  are  quite  of  opinion  that,  with 
die  present  sugar  apparatus,  it  will  not  pay  to  carry  the  process  beyond  two  crystal- 
Bnttions,  with  a  residuum  of  sugar-house  molasses.  This  will  give  a  large  gain  in 
qMDtity  as  well  as  quality  over  the  present  ordinary  lime  process. 

One  important  advantage  connected  with  Melsens'  process  is,  that  it  adapts  itself 
tX  onoe  to  every  form  of  mechanical  apparatus  in  use  in  this  State. 

The  first  business  of  the  planter  should  be  to  procure  a  pure  bisulphite  of  uniform 
ilraigth,  without  which  all  the  rest  is  of  no  avail ;  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  the 
l^^t  for  the  patentee  has  provided  for  this  by  erecting  a  powerful  apparatus  for  the 
numufacture  of  the  article  here  on  a  large  scale,  to  ensure  permanency  and  economy. 
It  ii  the  intention  also  to  sell  the  bisulphite  at  a  lower  price  than  it  can  be  had  for  any 
where  else  in  the  United  States. 

In  badly-made  bisulphite  the  principal  impurities  are  hyposulphurous  acid  and  free 
■idphur,  both  highly  deleterious  to  sugar,  and  both  of  which  impart  to  it  a  disagreeable 
flsvor.  The  pure  bisulphite  communicates  no  flavor  or  smell,  unless  used  in  exces- 
atfe  quantities.  The  planter  therefore  should  be  cautious  in  purchasing  only  from 
renonsible  parties.  Trash  of  all  kinds  has  been  sent  from  the  North,  and  it  is  not 
milikely  that  some  of  it  may  find  its  way  here. 

Bisulphite  of  lime,  when  crystallized,  or  even  concentrated,  loses  nearly  its  whole 
cftosGy  from  the  escape  of  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  upon  which  its  action  in 
making  good  sugar  mainly  depends.  Some  of  our  principal  chemists  at  the  North 
twted  this  thoroughly  last  spring,  knowing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  send  it  in  a 
flnid  state,  and  compete  with  the  price  it  could  be  made  for  here.  Bisulphite,  when 
of  good  quality,  should  be  perfectly  limpid,  and  mark  at  least  ten  degrees  on  Beaume^s 
ceromcter.  Such  an  article,  with  ordinary  skill,  will  produce  a  beautiful  sugar,  both 
as  to  color  and  grain ;  and  if  a  good  process  of  decantation  be  adopted,  the  result  will 
give  a  still  greater  improvement  than  without  it.  The  commonest  kettle-process  will 
perhaps  derive  most  benefit  from  Melsens' ;  but  none  should  stop  there,  because  the 
•dditk)n  of  ckirifiers,  and  the  means  of  one  decantation  at  V4  to  25  degrees  Beaume, 
win  give  results  that  will  largely  remunerate  for  the  cost  of  such  additions. 

Vfom  past  experience  it  would  appear  that  the  quantity  of  bisulphite  used  has  been 
too  great.  To  combine  economy  with  effect  we  should  recommend  from  1  ^  to  2} 
nlkms  as  sufficient  to  heat  juice  enough  to  make  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  accoriding  to 
ttie  quality  of  the  cane.  The  cost  of  a  gallon  of  bisulphite  will  be  not  over  25  centB, 
and  ft  must  be  applied  to  the  juice  as  soon  as  possible  alter  it  is  expressed. 

This  done,  the  juice  will  bio  in  a  condition  impervious  to  change,  for  the  bisulphite 
prorenlB  the  formation  of  all  ferments ;  and  then,  even  in  the  common  kettles,  pro- 
vided they  be  set  so  that  the  grand  can  be  brought  to  the  boil  during  churification,  the 
henefit  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime  as  a  defecator  will  be  at  onoe  apparent.  Of  course 
the  pfocess  will  be  still  more  effective  when  the  clarification  is  performed  by  ateais^ 
and  capeeially  if  the  juice  be  afterwards  left  to  repose  in  auilBbVe  TemNeT%  i<ot  lOoMt 
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twelve  hourS)  to  deposit  the  whole  of  the  defecated  matter,  and  nothing  bat  brtghti 
clear  liquor  used  for  evaporation.  To  the  planter  on  Red  Riyer  the  Meuenn  proeeH 
must  be  peculiarly  valuable,  for  by  it  the  juice  of  green  cane  can  be  granulated,  and 
all  the  disadvantages  be  obviated  that  attended  premature  grinding  in  that  qnarter. 
And  in  Texas  also,  the  planter,  from  being  enabled  to  re-boil  his  molasses  into  sugar, 
will  have  a  marketable  article  for  home  use  of  all  he  produces.  Another  great  b^ie- 
fit  will  be  found  in  the  crystal! i/^t ion  of  the  sugar.  From  the  sue  of  the  grain  thero 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  using  the  syruping  process,  even  with  sugar  made  in  the  ordi- 
nary  kettles ;  and  we  re;illy  think  planters  will  Hnd  it  to  their  interest  to  pay  attcntioa 
to  this,  OS  we  are  satu^ficd  that  by  the  use  of  good  bisulphite  of  lime  in  the  proper 
quantity,  a  good  clarification,  with  two  deeantations,  one  alter  the^clarification  and  tho 
other  previous  to  the  syrup  being  put  into  the  battery,  and  this  followed  by  the  (WO- 
cess  of  syruping  in  oppropriatc  vessels,  the  sugar-maker  will  obtain,  at  a  tmall  coMl^ 
a  sugar  superior  in  grain,  and  little,  if  any,  inferior  in  brilliancy  of  color  to  the  best 
now  made  in  the  vacuum-pan  by  the  aid  of  heme  black  ;  and  in  quantity,  20  per  oenL 
at  least  more  than  wlmt  is  now  obUiined  by  the  common  kettle-process.  This  will  be 
fiilly  tested,  we  understand,  during  the  coming  season,  at  Mr.  Jno.  Hagan,  jr.'s, 
plantation,  near  Bayou  Goule. 

We  will  conclude  by  remtirking,  that  inasmuch  as  the  agent  of  Melsens,  in  his  ad- 
vertisement, offers  to  supply  each  planter  with  a  barrel  of  bisulphite  at  a  cheap  rate, 
with  permission  to  test  the  merit  of  the  improvement,  we  strenuously  advise  all  par- 
ties interested  in  sugar- planting  to  adopt  the  suggestion  and  give  the  new  process  a 
fair  and  proper  trial ;  the  cost  is  little  or  nothing — say  $10,50  for  a  barrel — and  the 
benefit,  if  the  process  possess  one-half  the  merit  attributed  to  it,  enormous.  Those 
who  tried  it  in  Louisiana  last  wint^T  estimated  the  improvement  as  worth  in  quality 
and  increased  product  $10  to  $15  a  hogshead,  according  to  the  apparatus  used. 

N.  O.  Bee. 

2.  NEW  SUGAR  PROCESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mark-Lans  Ezprkbs,  London,  June  10,  VSSk 

Sugar. — Several  samples  of  sugar,  of  a  very  superior  quality  as  respects  grannlir 
texture  and  brightness  of  color,  have  recently  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the 
Bristol  sugar  market,  which  lias  led  to  much  inquiry  as  to  the  process  of  manufiioUne 
among  the  merchants  and  proprietors  of  West  India  estates.  It  appears,  from  in- 
quiries we  have  made,  that  by  a  combination  of  several  patents— among  others,  the 
cleansing  and  drying  of  sugar  by  centrifugal  force— sugar  which  formerly  took  tnrsa 
or  four  weeks  to  refine,  is  now  done  in  as  many  minutes.  Sugars  heretofore  unsale- 
able in  the  English  market  are,  by  the  new  process,  converted  as  if  by  magic  into  n 
article  realizing  3Gs.  ^$8,G4)  per  cwt  The  machine  by  which  the  process  is  carrisd 
on  is  very  cheap,  portable,  and  easily  worked,  and  the  raw  produce  shipped  in  a  state 
which  prevents  the  waste  of  some  12  or  15  per  cent,  in  shape  of  leakage  fh>m  mo- 
lasses. Next  to  the  discovery  of  the  vacuum-pan,  the  improvement  of  Messrs.  Fin- 
gal  &  Son,  of  Bristol,  ranks  first  in  the  scale  of  importance;  and  they  have  happilT 
succeeded  in  combining  the  interests  of  various  patents  held  by  Messrs.  Scyrig,  Uara- 
man,  Rotch  and  others. — Plough ^  Loom  and  Anvil. 

3.  SUGAR-MAKING.— THE  HIGHLANDS. 

The  question,  **  Are  the  highlands  adapted  to  the  growth  and  culture  of  the  cane  I" 
has  been  answered.  It  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Instead  of  going  to  the  low- 
lands to  open  a  plantation,  the  former  are  now  selected,  as  combining  several  veiy 
important  advantage's ;  security  from  overflow,  without  the  expi'nse  of  building  IcveeSi 
b  the  first  and  most  obvious.  The  cane  does  not  grow  so  large  as  on  the  coast,  bit 
makes  equally  as  good  sugar  ;  the  juice  requires  less  boiling,  and  a  leas  quantity  ii 
required  to  make  the  same  quantity  of  sugar ;  so  that,  all  things  considered,  the 
balance  is  in  favor  of  the  highlands.  The  last  two  years  have  brought  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  this  land  into  cultivation — more,  perhaps,  than  for  any  previous  ten  yem 
In  this  section  the  sugar-mill  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  cotton-gin — the  nii- 
occupicd  lands  are  cominp  into  cultivation— and  even  the  worn-out  and  abandooal 
ootton-fields  are  found  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  this  crop. 

We  are  informed  that  there  are  now  being  erected,  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  W 
le«  than  fifteen  ingar-miUa,  at  probably  an  average  cost  of  $10,000  eadL    Thia  iril 
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bring  into  oultiTation  not  less  than  5000  acres  of  land  ;  throwing  into  market  140,000 
liogshcads  of  sugar,  which  will  find  its  natural  transit  through  Baton  Rouge,  contri- 
buting to  her  prosperity,  and  proving  that  she  possesses  the  most  substantial  element 
of  a  great  city :  a  rich  back  country. 

4.  PROSPECT  FOR  COTTON  GROWERS. 

Tbe  Hon.  William  Elliott,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  late  address  before  the  Agricul- 
tnml  Society  of  that  State,  has  put  forward  some  views  in  regard  to  the  Cotton  inte- 
rest of  the  South,  which  are  deserving  of  the  widest  attention.  This  gentleman,  in 
addition  to  being  an  experienced  and  successful  planter,  combines  the  merit  of  a  libe- 
ral understanding  of  the  principles  of  political  economy.  He  says  to  the  Cotton 
growers: 

*<  I  beg  ^ou  to  observe,  that  as  the  proprietors  of  the  greatest  and  most  productive 
ootton  region  in  the  world,  we  can  produce  in  excess,  or  forbear  to  do  go  ;  and  in  thia 
way  have  our  destinies,  for  good  or  evil,  measurably  in  our  own  hands.  Is  it  not 
fltrangc  that  there  are  some  who  question  the  fact  of  over-production,  or  its  influence 
ill  depressing  prices  ?  Even  so ;  there  are  planters  even,  who  decide  in  this  against 
their  own  interests,  and  against  the  abundant  and  conclusive  proofs  that  may  be  ad- 
dnced  in  support  of  these  positions.  Instead  of  bewildering  ourselves  with  elaborate 
statistics — skilfully  put  together  by  those  whose  policy  it  is  to  encourage  us  to  produce 
ill  excess,  by  persuading  us  that  the  consumption  is  always  equal  to  the  supply — ^let 
va  confine  our  attention  to  a  period  of  time  which  is  recent,  of  which  the  &cts  are 
distinctly  within  our  reach,  and  where  there  is  consequently  the  less  chance  of  error 
and  mystification.  Take  the  three  last  years,  for  example,  and  what  are  the  facts? 
In  1847  we  had  a  moderate  crop  of  some  2,400,000  bales,  and  a  moderate  price  to 
natch  it :  eight  cents,  or  thereabouts,  was  the  rate  for  short  cottons.  We  went  on 
increasing  the  culture  beyond  the  corresponding  means  of  manufacture,  and  in  1848 
ficoduced  the  unprecedented  crop  of  2,728,000  bales.  Before  this  great  production 
WM  known,  as  soon  as  it  was  suspected,  the  price  fell  beyond  all  precedent,  so  that 
good  cottons  sold  in  our  interior  towns  at  4^  cents  the  pound :  nor  did  the  price  rallv, 
or  reach  a  remunerating  point,  until  the  spring  of  1849,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
growing  crop  would  he  short.  In  that  year  we  had  an  inclement  spring ;  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  growing  cotton  were  nipped  or  destroyed  by  the  frosts 
and  snow  of  April :  alarm  was  felt  for  the  sufficiency  of  Uie  supply,  and  the  price 
began  to  lift.  Then  came  the  army- worm  and  the  cholera,  the  tempest  and  the  inun- 
dation ;  and  with  every  cause  which  threatened  the  adequacy  of  the  supply  came  in- 
oreaao  of  demand  and  price,  till  the  staple  reached  its  present  profitable  point,  at 
wlisoh— could  it  be  maintained — our  prosperity  would  be  established  and  secured. 
Wo  perceive,  thcn»  referring  to  the  last  three  years,  and  to  the  facts  and  indications 
which  they  offer  us,  that  the  prices  of  cotton  have  fallen  as  the  supply  has  increased ; 
and  risen  as  the  supply  has  fallen  short. 

"  I  fear  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  ascribing  to  our  own  forecast,  the  improved 
eondition  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  If  the  excess  of  production  has  been  re- 
dnoed,  and  our  profits  have  thereby  been  sensibly  enhanced  Jt  is  because  Providence 
baa  cared  for  us  better  than  we  have  cared  for  ourselves.  True,  we  have  diverted  a 
portion  of  our  labor  and  capital  from  the  production  of  cotton.  True,  there  are  some 
oC  us,  who,  observant  of  events,  have  taken  counsel  from  their  understanding,  and 
bave  applied  themselves  to  the  production  of  turpentine  and  rosin,  of  sugar  and  rice, 
and  have  even  invested  their  money  in  machinery,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
inatnnd  of  stimulating  the  already  redundant  growth — still  it  must  be  confessed  that 
we  continued  to  cultivate  an  extent  of  country  sufficient  to  have  yielded,  with  ordi- 
nary seasons,  a  crop  of  2,500,000  bales.  Had  the  crop  approached  that  figure,  should 
we  ever  had  seen  short  cottons  reach  13  and  14  cents  7  I  apprehend  not  I  think  it 
la  erident,  from  the  facts  already  stated,  that  a  high  price  for  a  short  supply,  and  a 
low  price  for  a  large  supply,  follows  naturally,  in  the  relation  of  effect  to  its  cause. 
Wbere,  then,  does  interest,  duty,  patriotism,  lead  us  ?  Why,  unquestionably  not  to 
aadian  excessive  production,  as  will  surfeit,  and  nauseate  our  customers,  but  to  such 
•  moderate  production  as  will  sustain  a  remunerating  price,  and  thus  perpetoate  oar 
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ADVICE   TO  TUK   PLANTKIlt. 

"  If  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  my  positions,  it  will  foOow,  gentlemen,  that 
there  is  a  clear  line  of  policy  laid  down  for  us,  from  which  wo  cannot  depart  without 
disappointment  and  loss.  It  devolves  on  us  in  particular,  to  divert  from  cotton  to  rioe, 
as  much  of  our  labor  and  cap  tal  as  the  lands  we  may  own,  adapted  to  such  change, 
will  admit  of.  To  others,  a  still  wider  range  is  permitted,  in  the  transferring  of  labor 
to  the  production  of  tobaceo,  or  sugar,  or  turpentine.  To  all  of  us,  it  is  expedient  to 
divert  capital,  by  every  available  mode,  from  the  superabundant  production  of  cottoa 
to  other  pursuits.  This  is  the  interest  of  us  all ;  the  only  certain  and  effi-ctual  mode 
by  which  we  can  prevent  our  relapsingr  into  that  deplorable  condition  from  wliich  w» 
have  so  recently,  and  unexpectedly  escaped.  P^or  if  we  all  act  on  the  deceptive  nm- 
position  that  the  present  prices  will  continue,  when  a  full  crop  lias  been  thrown  on  tha 
market,  and  the  apprehensions  of  scarcity  shall  thus  have  been  quieted — if  we  aid  in 
producing  this  result,  by  stretching  to  its  utmost  limit  the  capacity  of  our  lands  for 
the  production  of  cotton — the  prosperity  that  now  gladdens  the  South  will  be  short- 
lived, and  wo  nhall  again  be  pa'nfuUy  familiar  with  glutted  markets,  forced  sales,  nn- 
remunerating  prices,  and  all  the  other  evils  that  wait  upon  execiu.  It  may  be  said  that 
what  tee  do,  is  of  little  moment :  Uiat  our  contribution  is  too  insignifictint  to  be  felt  in 
the  genital  result,  on  so  extensive  a  field.  This  reasoning  will  not  do  ;  it  is  by  rea- 
soning thus  that  the  ver>'  mischief  is  produced.  It  is  by  contributions  of  single  dropa 
that  the  Mississippi  rolls  her  thousand  miles  of  current  to  the  Gulf,  beats  back  toe 
opposing  wave,  and  quells  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  by  the  volume  of  her  descendiiw 
waters.  Let  us  do  our  part  in  the  confidence  that  others,  equally  interested  wkE 
ourselves,  will,  when  they  see  their  way  as  clearly,  equally  do  theirs.*' 

INFL.UEN-CES   OP   SHORT   CROP  AND   OUR   MONOPOLY. 

^'  I  wish  that  what  I  have  elsewhere  said,  exposing  the  suicidal  policy  heretoibre 
pursued  by  the  cotton  growers,  could  reach  the  ear,  and  touch  tho  understanding  of 
every  planter  throughout  tho  wide  South,  who  is  interested  in  that  staple.    It  is  unda- 
niablt — it  is  a  familiar  and  unquestionable  truth— that  two  millions  of  bales  of  cotton, 
at  the  present  prices,  will  yield  to  the  cultivators  many  millions  of  dollars  more  than 
the  2,728,000  bales  of  1848,  at  the  prices  of  1848-    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
supply  beyond  the  2,000,000  is  to  tho  planter  superfluous ;  nay,  worse,  for  it  hia 
served  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  value  of  the  2,000,000  bales,  while  the  labor  thM 
destructively  applied,  might,  if  turned  into  some  other  channel,  have  been  productita 
and  renmnerating.    By  this  excess,  then,  you  lose  the  natural  commercial  value  <d  a 
moderate  and  sufficient  crop,  and  the  further  contingent  value  which  your  labor,  un- 
less thus  misdirected,  might  have  produced.     In  speaking  to  intelligent  and  practied 
men  like  yourselves,  I  address  myself,  as  you  perceive,  to  your  understandings ;  tbcaa 
satisfied,  no  further  powers  of  persuasion  will  be  needed.     Yet  there  arc  some  wha 
would  induce  you  (I  am  sure  without  satisfy in<(  your  understanding)  to  continue  this 
ruinous  coursii  of  over-production.    They  tell  you,  that  if  you  do  not  monopdiaB 
tho  cotton  trade  it  will  be  wrested  from  you.     Interlopers  will  step  in  and  eject  yoa. 
This  is  tho  argument  of  those  who  neither  know  our  country,  nor  understand  oar 
character,  nor  appreciate  our  energy  ;  an  argument  addressed  to  our  presumed  igno- 
rance, or  to  our  fears,  by  those  who  would  induce  us  to  push  a  production,  for  ikek 
profity  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  would  be  profitable  to  us.     Why  it  requires  bat  a 
glance  to  detect  its  fallacy,  and  to  convince  us  that  with  our  dimato,  so  admirably 
suited  to  tho  cotton  plant ;  our  soil,  tlio  richest,  freshet,  best  adapted  to  the  cnltiira*| 
our  labor,  the  cheapest,  the  most  reliable,  the  most  manageable, — toe  defy  comptii^ 
Hon,  muck  le»8  ejectment  I  and  will  command  the  cotton  trade  in  spit<*  of  Enguad, 
and  the  world,  as  lonir  as  the  profits  of  the  culture  make  it  an  object  of  desire  or  emu- 
lation to  us.    If  wo  could  have  been  dislodged  from  the  vantage  ground  we  hold| 
England  would  have  already  done  it.     She  cares  not  to  be  thus  dependent  on  ns  for  a 
prime  necessary  of  her  commercial,  nay,  her  political  life.    She  luis  made  experi- 
ment after  experiment  in  India,  to  relieve  herself  of  this  dependenoo ;  followed  il 
every  case  by  deplorable  failure.    She  has  flattered,  and  cajoled,  and  bribed  £gy|l^ 
with  but  small  success ;  Egyptians  need  remunerating  prices  for  their  produoii,  m 
well  as  wo,  and  E^'pt  has  not  land  to  sparo  from  the  subsistence  of  her  crowded  popn- 
latioxi.    Where  con  tho  raw  material  be  fonnd  to  keep  employed  the  thooaand  work- 
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shops  of  Europe  and  America,  if  wo  decline  the  culture  7  Who  shall  supply  oar 
place,  if  wo  withdraw  7  There  are  signs  of  agitation  in  the  puhlio  mind  of  England, 
m  r^^ard  to  this  vital  interest.  There  are  schemes  for  encouraging  the  culture  of 
ootton  in  other  lands,  and  making  themselves  independent  of  our  supplies.  They 
wen  turn  an  eye  of  uncertain  hope  to  Jamaica,  to  their  West  Indian  colonies,— so 
hug  tortured  by  cmpyrical  legislators,  so  long  trampled  by  fanaticism ;  and  after 
having  starved  them  into  such  helpless  imbecility,  such  utter  exhaustion,  that  all  ef- 
fort is  revolting  to  them — ^now  vainly  expect  to  galvanize  them  into  the  production 
<3i  ootton !  The  expectation  will  never  be  fulfilled.  There  is  but  one  possible  way 
to  effect  their  purpose.  It  is  by  giving  higher  prices  for  the  product  than  arc  now 
paid.  It  U  by  tempting  others  to  cultivate,  by  the  promise  of  Iiigher  profits  than  are 
now  realized  on  the  capital  engaged  in  the  production,  Will  the  cupidity  of  com> 
mercc  do  that  ?  It  does,  and  is  doing,  just  the  reverse.  It  is  engaged  in  working 
short  time,  to  drive  down  the  price ;  m  withholding  bank  accommodations  to  cotton 
dealers,  lest  by  entering  the  market,  they  should  compete  with  the  manufacturers,  and 
Ihas  sustain  the  price.  They  are  now  engaged,  I  say,  in  beating  down  the  price  of 
our  cotton,  and  would  succeed,  were  they  not  met  and  foiled  by  the  shortness  of  the 
crop  I  Gentlemen,  wo  cannot  be  rivalled  in  this  branch  of  industry — the  production 
of  ootton — while  we  possess  along  with  our  other  advantages,  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
oaippi ;  nor  impoverished,  except  by  our  own  act,  by  over-production.^^ 

5.  CULTURE  OF  RICE. 

The  millions  of  acres  of  land  adapted  to  this  most  lucrative  crop  in  Alabama,  Lou- 
laana,  Mississippi,  etc.,  give  the  subject  an  interest  much  wider  than  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  which  liavo  hitherto  for  the  most  part  monopolized  it.  Many  en- 
'qniries  are  made  of  us  from  time  to  time  relating  to  the  culture  and  preparation  of 
this  crop,  and  we  have  answered  them  by  publishing  Col.  AUston^s  elaborate  Memoir 
of  the  Rice  Plant  in  our  first  volume,  a  Report  on  the  Culture  in  India  in  our  3d  vol., 
and  some  papers  on  the  same  in  AUibama  and  Louisiana  in  our  5th  and  8th  volumes.  To 
this  we  add  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  Edmund  Ruffin,  one  of  the  ablest  agrionl- 
teral  writers  in  this  nation,  and  the  State  Geologist  of  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  &o. 
Wo  shall  resume  the  subject  again : 

'*  Rice  is  an  aquatic  plant,  and  naturally,  it  may  be  inferred,  its  growth  was  on  lands 
always  under  water,  or  saturated  with  it  whenever  not  altogether  covered.  And  under 
■enltore,  and  even  when  in  other  than  in  its  native  region,  doubtless  rice  would  prefer 
Ihe  continuance  of  water.  But  other  necils  than  the  mere  supply  of  food  for  the 
plants  have  to  be  provided  for,  which  require  a  dry  condition  of  the  soil,  at  some 
periods.  And  fortunately,  rice  is  so  hardy  that  it  will  grow  either  under  water  or  on 
ory  land,  and  with  violent  alternations  of  these  opposite  conditions.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  land  should  be  dry  to  prepare  for  and  plant  the  crop — also  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  weeds,  which  being  native  to  the  soil  and  climate,  are  therefore  more  hardv 
than  the  cultivated  crop — and  again  to  reap  and  remove  the  matured  crop.  But  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  general  principle  of  the  culture,  tliat  the  growing  rice  should 
Iw  kept  covered  with  water  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  elFecting  the  foregoing  ob- 
jeeCs ;  and  with  another  important  exception,  to  indulging  its  aquatic  nature  and  prefe- 
rence, which  exception  is,  to  avoid  too  sudden  and  thorough  changes  from  the  wet  to 
ilie  dry  condition,  or  rather  from  the  effects  of  those  conditions." 

PaKPARATlON   OF   LAND   AND   PLOUOniNO. 

'*  The  flooding  and  drying  of  the  rice  land,  when  new,  is  conducted  much  in  the  same 
■Moner  as  in  after  time ;  but  the  preparation  for,  and  tillage  must  vary,  according  to 
^he  state  of  the  land  and  its  wants,  while  the  stumps,  roots,  and  other  superabundant 
mod  fine  vegetable  matters  are  gradually  rotting  away,  and  the  soil  consolidating  and 
lieooming  lower  and  closer.  Passing  over  the  less  regular  operations  of  earlier  years, 
lei  us  suppose  the  latter  condition  reached ;  and  the  proper  and  usual  course  of  oul- 
<ve|iiiiitable  to  this  permanent  condition,  will  be  now  stated. 

^  We  Mippose  the  ield  to  hftTO  been  in  riee  the  preoeding  year^  and  \lmT«mil 
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wise  on  new  and  good  land,  and  very  rarely  on  any, — ^if  the  land  be  ttiD  new,  or  die 
■oil  loose  enough,  and  somctimeB  also  on  old  land,  many  persons,  jost  before  planting 
time,  open  new  trenches  for  plantinfir  between  the  rows  of  the  last  year,  the  stabUe 
having  been  burned  ofT  previously.  But  usually,  and  especially  on  old  land,  the  whole 
surface  is  broken  up  flush,  either  by  the  hoe  or  the  plough.  The  plough  is  far  firom 
being  in  general  use ;  nor  indeed  is  it  admissable  except  on  well  drained  land,  and  abo- 
firm  land,  such  as  the  Peedee  swamps.  Even  in  these  cases,  some  object  to  its  being 
used  every  spring,  but  prefer  it  in  every  other  spring,  alternating  with  breaking  bj 
hoeing.  This  is  because  fearing  to  make  the  sub-soil  too  close  by  pressure.  Hib 
breaking,  whether  by  hoe  or  plough,  rarely  exceeds  3  inches  deep ;  the  deepest  hoe- 
ing, done  by  sinking  in  the  ordinary  hoes  *  up  to  the  eye,'  cannot  be  more  than  4 
inches,  owing  to  the  oblique  direction  of  the  cut.  It  is  aimed  to  subvert  the  earth  bj 
the  hoe ;  but  this  Is  always  but  imperfectly  done,  as  is  shown  in  the  first  flow  by  the 
quantity  of  floating  stubble  and  roots,  which  had  been  left  on  the  sur&ce.  I  shoold 
have  stated  that  the  stubble  of  the  preceding  crop  is  most  generally  burnt  off  before  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ground,  or  otherwise  is  turned  in  by  the  plouffh  or  hoc.  If  the 
birds  had  not  been  early  enough  in  coming,  and  numerous  enough  to  eat  up  all  the 
shattered  grains  of  the  last  year's  crop  of  rice,  the  turning  the  stubble  in,  by  planting 
all  remaining  grains,  tends  to  increase  the  growth  of  volunteer  rice — ^which  evil,  in 
such  case,  the  other  plan  of  burning  to  stubble  would  lessen. 

**  After  the  land  is  dug  up,  the  next  process  is  to  ^  slush'  or  clean  out  all  the  drains. 
When  planting  time  draws  near,  part  of  the  land,  say  about  one  third,  is  '  mashed/ 
that  is,  the  clods  chopped  and  the  surface  levelled  by  hoes.  This  is  sometimes  expe- 
dited by  previous  harrowing,  but  it  is  not  a  general  practice.  The  balance  of  the  land 
is  mashed  as  wanted  for  planting,  and  just  before  the  planting. 

^'  The  time  to  begin  planting  is  from  March  20th  to  April  1st  For  this,  the  land,. 
having  been  prepared  and  made  fine  enough  by  the  ^mashing'  process,  jost  before, 
the  rows  arc  marked  off,  13  inches  apjirt,  as  follows:  having  determined  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rows,  which  is  sometimes  with  the  drains,  but  by  most  good  planters  b 
preferred  across  the  direction  of  the  drains,  a  number  of  rows,  say  30  or  more,  are 
laid  off  4  feet  4  inches  apart,  by  3  stakes  stuck  up  in  each  row,  the  end  stakes  or 
'  trenching  stakes'  not  reaching  near  to  the  extremity  of  the  field  designed  to  be 
planted  at  one  time.  Guided  by  these  stakes,  expert  hands  *  trench'  rows  with  trench* 
ing  hoes,  about  2  inches  deep.  These  hoes  are  narrowed  to  3  or  4  inches  at  the  edge,. 
and  of  course  open  trenches  of  that  width.  Next,  another  hand  follows,  and  by  simi- 
lar trenches  splits  the  intervals,  and  then  splits  the  halves,  thus  completing  the  rows 
at  13  inches.  The  expertness  of  the  hands,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  work  in  these 
operations,  are  admirable.  The  seed  is  then  strewed  along  the  trenches,  and  scattered 
as  wide  as  their  width,  by  women.  Two  and  a  quarter  bushels  of  good  rice  (rough, 
or  in  its  close  envelope  of  chufT,)  are  by  many  deemed  enough  for  an  acre.  Tlic  seeds 
are  covered  immediately,  either  by  rakes,  hoes  or  covering  boards,  which  are  fixed 
with  handles  like  rakes,  and  struck  on  tlio  edge  of  the  row,  so  as  to  throw  a  little 
earth  upon  the  seeds. 

"  ^The  sprout  fow.*  The  planting  of  each  field  should  be  completed  the  day  it  ie 
begun,  and  on  the  next  rise  of  tide,  the  trunk's  outer  d(X}r  is  lifted,  and  the  water  ad- 
mitted to  overflow  the  field.  It  should  cover  every  part ;  and  the  depth  is  not  deemed 
very  material,  though  the  shallowest  complete  covering  by  water  is  enough,  and  per- 
haps the  best  for  the  seed.  A  deep  flow  may  injure  the  banks  by  wasliing  them  whea 
the  wind  blows.  Or  it  may  even  break  an  interior  bank,  if  weak,  by  inward  pres- 
sure. If  the  land  be  very  light  and  loose  vegeUible  soil,  the  water  should  be  admitted 
slowly,  for  fear  of  washing,  or  even  of  floating  some  of  the  soil.  As  soon  as  a  field 
is  completely  flowed,  and  the  remains  of  stubble  and  other  floated  trash  is  wafted  by 
the  wind  against  a  bank,  it  is  drawn  out  by  long  handled  rakes,  and  burnt  as  soon  m 
it  becomes  dry.  The  inner  valve  is  closed,  when  there  is  enough  water  on.  Thii 
first  watering  is  called  the  ^  sprout  flow,'  and  is  continued  until  the  seeds  *  pip,'  or  the 
sprouts  burst  the  envelope  of  eliaff,  when  the  wattT  is  drawn  off.  The  time  of  this 
flow  depends  on  the  warmth  of  the  weather.  Sometimes  only  4  or  5  days.  In  thi* 
most  remarkably  cold  and  backward  season,  (1843,)  some  plantings  have  been  under 
the  sprout  flow  for  14  days,  and  the  seeds  have  not  yet  (on  April  Ttli)  sprouted. 

"  *  The  point  fiow.^  Afler  the  water  has  been  drawn  ofl*,  it  is  ncoesmry  to  guard 
the  fields  from  birds.  The  hind  remains  uncovered  and  drained  until  the  plants  ha?e 
risen  aboTe  ground  enough  for  their  fine  spires  to  show  like  Mnall  needke,  whtti 
viewed  before  ranrlae,  wmio  tip^  with  dew,  and  when  the  rows  oan  thus  be 
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for  about  50  yards  in  lenfi^li  from  the  banks.  Then  the  water  is  admitted  again  to 
oover  the  field.  This  is  called  the  *  point  flow.*  It  serves  to  protect  the  seeds  from 
birds,  to  soften  the  hard  lumps  of  earth,  and  to  kill  the  grass,  while  it  docs  not  injure 
the  rice  plants.  This  flow  continues  from  3  to  7  days,  and  until  the  plants  are  3  or 
4  inches  high.  If  the  water  be  continued  longer,  the  plants  grow  too  slender  and 
long,  and  will  &11  on  the  ground,  when  the  support  of  the  water  is  taken  away — 
though  they  will  rise  again ;  and  even  were  they  to  rot  off*,  in  that  case  new  leaves 
win  spring  out  It  is  preferable  to  see  the  plants  thus  &l],  ratlier  than  expose  the  rice 
too  soon  to  the  depredations  of  birds. 

'*  As  the  difTerent  fields,  or  separately  embanked  portions,  are  successively  planted 
(and  the  planting  is  usually  continued  from  4  to  5  weeks,)  of  course  the  flowing  should 
follow  in  like  order.  Thus  while  water  is  going  upon  one  piece,  it  may  be  passing  oflT 
from  another  ;  and  the  separate  but  adjacent  fields  present  all  the  various  states  of 
flooding  and  drying. 

^Planting  in  *  open  trench.^  The  foregoing  description  applies  only  when  the  plan 
of  covering  the  seeds  by  earth  is  adopted.  There  is  also  in  general  use,  and  latterly 
A  more  extensively  pursued  plan,  of  not  covering  the  soeds,  and  which  will  be  now 
tecribed.*  For  this  mode,  before  planting,  the  seeds  are  *  clayed.'  This  consists  in 
pouring  water  in  which  clay  has  been  mixed  and  is  suspended  over  a  pile  of  seed  rice, 
which  is  kept  stirred  and  worked  up  until  every  grain  is  wetted.  If  this  claying  were 
not  done,  the  small  and  short  fibres  on  the  grain  would  prevent  the  immediate  access 
of  the  flow  water,  and  the  grains  would  float,  which  they  cannot  do.  With  ibis  treat- 
ment, after  being  *  clayed,'  (the  efiect  of  which  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  alter  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  grains,)  the  rice  is  dried  enough  to  be  distributed  easily,  and  strewed 
m  the  trenches  as  before  described.  But  no  covering  of  earth  is  given ;  and  as  fast 
aa  each  separate  piece  of  land  is  thus  planted,  (or  even  before  the  last  of  it  is  finished,) 
the  outer  trunk  door  is  lifted,  and  the  tide  admitted,  slowly  and  gradually  at  first,  to 
flow  the  land.  The  land  remains  undisturbed  under  tliis  flow  until  the  sprouts,  which 
are  at  first  white,  become  green,  or  the  plants  rise  high  enough  to  *  fork,'  or  for  the 
flnt  two  leaves  to  separate,  which  will  be  when  the  plants  are  one  and  a  half  or  two 
faiches  high,  and  at  from  10  to  30  days,  according  to  the  weather.  After  this,  the 
water  is  passed  ofT,  and  the  land  dried.  Floating  trash  should  previously  be  removed, 
■■  before  stated.  If  the  surface  should  afterwards  bc*come  too  dry,  the  water  is  ad- 
mitted to  flow  in  for  a  single  flood  tide,  to  barely  wet  the  soil,  be  kept  shut  in  during 
the  next  ebb,  and  passed  out  and  again  excluded  with  the  first  lowering  of  tide  there- 
after. 

^  By  this  method  (of  ^  planting  in  open  trench')  the  longer  duration  of  the  first 
flowing  unites  and  brings  into  one  the  *  sprout'  and  the  *  point  flow'  of  the  covered 
ting.    At  the  stages  now  reached  by  both,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  plant- 
on  the  two  methods  cease  to  differ,  and  thereafter  the  crops  on  both  are  treated 
e,  and  w^ill  be  described  as  one. 

**  The  advantages  of  the  '  Open  Trench'  plan  are  the  following : 

*'  First :  The  whole  labor  of  covering  is  saved,  which  requires  twice  as  much  labor 
aa  the  strewing  the  seeds. 

'*  Second :  The  depredations  of  birds  and  other  vermin  are  prevented. 

*'  Third  :  Most  of  the  seeds  of  *  volunteer  rice  '  and  other  weeds  and  grass  seeds. 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  drawn  outside  of  the  trenches  in  opening  them  ;  ana 
faietead  of  being  again  drawn  back  into  .the  drills  of  rice  in  the  earth,  as  must  be 
done  when  the  rice  is  covered,  these  seeds  remain  and  grow  outside  of  the  drills,  and 
may  afterwards  be  more  easily  destroyed  by  hoi>ing  or  pulling  out. 

"  Fourth :  If  a  freshet  of  the  river  compels  the  water  of  the  *  Sprout  Flow'  to  be 
kept  up  much  longer  than  the  prescribed  termination,  the  covered  rice  is  apt  to  rot ; 
of  which  there  is  no  danger  on  the  *  Open  Trench'  plan.  The  cause  of  tins  import- 
ant diflference  is  not  understood—  though  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  beneficial  influence 
of  light  in  the  one  case,  and  its  exclusion  in  the  other. 

'*  There  are  also  countervailing  objections  to  the  *  Open  Trench'  plan,  which  will 
be  named : 

"  First :  The  long  continuation  of  the  water  (which  sometimes,  in  early  plantings 
or  backward  seasons,  may  extend  to  25  or  30  days)  promotes  the  growth  of  water 
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"Second:  In  lieht  soi],  tho  loose  mould  may  be  so  mored  by  the  aghsticm  of  IIm 
water  by  high  winds,  as  to  cover  much  of  the  seed  unequally  and  too  deep.* 

"  Third :  The  same  operation  is  injurious  to  ditches  and  drains,  by  oarrying  nil 
earth  into  them. 

"  And  fourth :  By  the  dashing  of  the  waves  washing  the  sides  of  the  banks,  wUoh 
last  is  the  greatest  defect  in  the  plan. 

^^  The  balancing  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  *  Open  Trench'  plfli 
prevents  either  that  or  the  other  mode  being  generally  adopted  exclusively.  It  ■ 
deemoil  best  to  choose  between  them  according  to  circumstances;  and  usually, to 
plant  and  cover  in  part  of  the  fields,  say  for  about  one-third  of  the  crop,  and  to  leave 
the  balance  in  open  trench.^' 

FIRST    AND   SECOND    IIOEINGS,  AND   THE   *  LONG   FLOW.' 

^^  The  rice  (on  both  the  foregoing  plans  of  planting)  from  the  removal  of  the  watar, 
as  already  stated,  remains  dry  until  the  plants  have  acquired  enough  size  and  strength 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  light  earth  as  falling  from  the  hoes.  'I*hen  the  inter^b 
between  the  rows  are  hoed,  by  chopping  short  and  shallow,  suited  to  the  then  I0V 
state  of  the  plants,  and  cire  should  be  taken  not  to  cover  the  plants  by  clods ;  and 
all  clods  left  pieviously  on  the  plants  should  be  cleared  off  at  this  hoeing. 

"  The  rice  land  is  left  dry  from  the  first  hoeing  until  after  the  second,  which  is  to 
be  given  from  14  to  18  day.s  thereafter.  The  H<K>ond  hoeing  is  given  a  little  deeper 
than  the  first ;  and  any  large  weeds  or  grass  then  distinguishable  in  the  rows  are 
pulled  up.  The  rice  then  has  ?» leaves,  and  is  6  or  8  inches  high.  If  in  dry  weather 
the  land  is  left  dry  a  day  or  two  after  this  second  hoeing,  for  tho  uprooted  weeds  to 
die,  before  the  next  water  is  turned  on ;  but  if  wot  weather,  the  land  is  flowed  imme- 
diately. This  is  the  '  long  flow.'  The  water  is  raised  at  first  above  the  tops  of  tiie 
plants,  so  as  to  float  off  trash,  bugs,  &c.,  whicli  floating  stuff  will  be  driven  by  the 
wind  into  corners  of  the  fields,  and  should  be  gathered  up  and  removed.  Then  the 
water  is  lowered,  bo  that,  if  the  surface  of  the  field  be  as  level  as  usual,  (and  as  il 
ought  to  be,)  the  tips  of  the  plants  are  then  neen  above  on  the  highest  parts  of  the 
field.  Then  the  water  is  lowered  very  gradually,  and  during  several  days,  until  the 
tips  of  al)out  two-thirds  of  the  plants  of  the  entire  field,  or  division  of  land,  are  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  flow  is  then  kept  stationary  at  this  precise  hei^ 
(which  is  flxed  by  making  and  observing  marks  on  the  trunk  poets)  for  a  duration  of 
firom  10  days  on  the  lightest  land  to  2U  on  the  stiflfest,  when  the  water  is  again  en- 
tirely drawn  off,  which  closes  the  ^  long  flow.'  This  is  the  most  important  flow,  and 
its  execution  requires  judgment  and  careful  attention.  At  this  critical  period,  a  fidd 
of  rice  may  be  much  injurinl  either  by  too  de<*p  flowing,  or  by  suddenly  lowering  and 
taking  ofl'  the  water.  If  tho  flow  be  continued  too  long,  or  the  water  be  drawn  off 
when  the  roots  of  the  rice  arc  in  an  exliausted  condition,  tho  plants  will '  fox,'  or  take 
a  re<Hish-brown  tint. 

*^  Some  planters  change  the  water  during  this  flow,  preserving  the  same  level,  but 
otiiers  object  to  it.  If  the  same  water  is  continued,  it  ferments,  and  a  frothy  aenm 
rises,  whieli  being  collected  by  tho  wind  in  particular  spots,  will  adhere  to  and  kill  the 
plants.  To  prevent  this,  in  such  places  the  water  is  beaten  or  agitatc-d,  which  caoaes 
the  scum  to  break  and  sink  to  the  bottom.'* 

THIRD   AND   FOURTH   IIOEINGS,  AND   THE    *  LAT-BY    FLOW.' 

**  Wlicn  the  earth  has  become  dry,  the  third  hoeing  is  given,  still  deeper  than  the 
preceding,  and  afterwards  each  hand  passes  over  his  task,  and  pulls  the  grass  out  of 
the  rows.  The  fleld  then  remains  untouched  and  kept  well  drained  until  tho  planii 
are  about  to  joint,  when  the  fourth  hoeing  is  given,  light,  and  pulverizing  all  large 
masses  lefl  by  the  preceding  derper  digging.  I'ho  water  is  then  again  put  on,  and 
kept  at  al)out  the  same  height  as  during  the  preceding  *  long  flow ;'  and  this  is  main- 
tained until  the  rice  is  fully  headed  and  tho  blossoms  dropped.  The  water  is  then 
raised  as  high  as  may  be  done  without  danger  to  the  banks.  It  serves  to  support  the 
plants,  and  prevent  their  being  laid  or  tangled  by  high  winds.  This  entire  flowmg  i» 
termed  the  'lay  by  water,'  it  being  the  last    It  should  have  been  mentioned  thil 

*  This  obtjectlon  may  be  easily  obviated  by  letting  the  loose  pulverizod  mould  sottla  befbra 
lug  the  seed.  A  rain  will  eflbct  this  purpose ;  and  without  nln,  it  may  be  done  by  tanlef  In 
fbr  a  tingle  tide,  and  drying  Just  befcie  sowing  the  riee. 
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^oiiog  the  early  and  low  stage  of  it,  there  is  a  distinct  operation  of  the  hands  passing 
itver  the  ground  with  baskets,  and  pulling  out  as  much  as  possible  of  the  volunteer 
riee,  tiok-grass,  and  other  weeds,  which  would,  if  left,  by  admixture,  injure  the  quali- 
ty of  the  grain.  The  volunteer  rice  is  carried  off;  and  all  other  weeds  are  knotted 
twrether  in  handfuls  and  trodden  in  the  wet  earth  under  water,  so  as  to  be  certainly 
idUed.  These  two  operations  are  performed  at  different  and  the  most  convenient 
times  during  the  flow.*' 

HARVESTING. 

''Hie  rioe ripens  usually  from  the  Ist  to  the  10th  of  September.  When  all  the 
gnins  are  hard,  except  the  lower  two  or  three  at  the  bottom  of  each  head  (though  the 
irtem  and  leaves  are  quite  green)  the  crop  is  ready  for  reaping.  And  when  the 
time  for  the  commencement  of  reaping  is  determined  upon,  the  water  is  drawn  off  of 
the  6eld  just  the  day  before,  or  it  may  be  best  the  preceding  ebb  tide ;  and  the  reap- 
ing nuiy  be  begun  when  the  flow  has  not  yet  entirely  paned  off.  'llie  reaping  is 
performed  by  the  sickle.  Each  hand  usually  carries  a  breadth  of  3  rice  rows.  Some 
pkBters  have  4  rows  carried.  The  stobble  is  left  about  12  inches  high — or  higher  if 
•of  rank  growth.  The  reaped  rice  is  laid  in  handfuls  as  cut,  in  rows,  on  the  stubble, 
to  cure.  The  stubble  is  abundantly  thick  to  thus  support  the  rice,  unless  the  growth 
Is  very  thin,  or  has  partially  failed. 

"  All  the  rice  reaped  from  morning  until  noon  of  one  day  is  usually  enough  cured 
to  be  sheaved  by  noon  the  next  day,  and  removed  to  the  barn-yard  before  night. 
Hie  test  of  its  being  dry  enough,  is  when  no  juice  can  be  made  to  exude  from  the 
joints,  when  twisted  together  by  strong  pressure.  The  rice  is  then  bound  or  tied  up 
m  sheaves,  as  large  as  single  lengths  of  the  reaped  rice  will  serve  to  tie  around.  The 
dieaves  are  generally  made  smaller  than  this.  The  sheaved  rice  is  immediately  car- 
ried to  the  barn-yard  on  the  heads  of  the  laborers,  if  near  enough,  or  by  water  in 
licae  Jlats,  if  far  from  the  barn.  It  is  there  put  up  in  small  cocks  or  ricks,  to  re- 
mom  until  dry  enough  to  bo  put  into  larger  long  ricks  or  larger  round  stacks,  to  re- 
noin  until  taken  down  for  thrashing.  The  mode  of  putting  up  the  rioe  in  the  ricks 
or  stacks  cannot  be  well  made  clear  by  mere  description.  The  execution,  however, 
io  excellent,  and  of  the  round  stacks  is  admirable.  The  latter  is  the  best  mode,  when 
well  performed.  The  loss  or  injury  of  the  grain  bv  the  exposure  before  thrashing 
Io  not  usually  considerable,  when  the  ricking  or  stacking  has  been  well  executed." 

VOLUNTEER   RICE. 

"  What  is  called  *  Volunteer  Rice'  is  the  product  of  grains  scattered  at  the  previous 
lianrest,  and  which  remain  on  or  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  throucrh  winter. 
.and  come  up  with  the  next  planted  crop.  By  this  long  exposure  to  cold,  wet  and 
oirerflow,  as  would  occur  in  a  state  of  nature,  it  seems  that  the  plant  is  disposed  to 
revert  from  its  artiflcial  character  and  qualities,  as  before  improved  by  culture,  to  its 
previous  natural  character  and  habits.  At  least  this  is  the  only  reason  that  I  can 
oonoeive  for  the  singular  production  and  qualities  of  volunteer  rice.  The  plants 
thus  produced,  and  also  the  product  of  their  setnls,  as  gi>nera1ly  believed,  if  saved 
with  the  crop  and  planted,  become  intermixed  with  the  good  seed,  have  grains  with 
O  red  interior  skin  or  pellicle  instead  of  white,  as  of  ordinary  and  good  rice.  There 
ore  4  different  and  common  kinds  of  volunteer  rice,  and  even  different  varieties 
among  each  of  these,  in  the  lighter  or  deeper  tint  of  redness,  or  less  or  greater  thick- 
oesi  of  the  red  pellicle.  These  4  kinds  of  red  or  volunteer  rioe,  all  agreeing  in  hav- 
inga  red  pellicle,  are  distinguished  as  follows  : 

Tirst.  White  chaffed  samples. 

Second.  With  white  cliaff,  having  a  black  point,  and  spike  to  ono  end  of  the  chaff. 
Tliis  is  the  ordinary  and  general  kind. 

Third.  With  yellow  chaff,  and  having  a  long  point. 

The  seeds  of  all  these  three  fall  off  so  easily,  as  rarely  to  be  harvested  and  brought 
to  the  bam  yard ;  and  especially  the  last,  which  drops  its  seed  before  they  seem 
fipe. 

Fourth.  With  yellow  chaff,  and  like  the  last,  except  that  the  seeds  do  not  fall  off 
fai  the  field,  and  ue  grains  cannot  readily  be  distinguished  from  good  rice,  while  the 
•dhtff  remains  unbroken. 

**  All  these,  except  the  last  kind,  may  be  distinguished  in  the  field  before  matorinff 
4io  oeeds,  and  by  using  oare  and  labor  enough,  the  plants  pulled  out  and  destroyeu. 
But  fbo  lost  kind  oonnot  be  known  either  on  the otolk  or  in  the  ohaff.    BniwUr 
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the  care  used  to  keep  land  clear  of  red  rice,  it  eontinnea  more  or  Um  infeated  wfSh 
all  the  kinds.  And  thoagh  the  grain  ia  not  the  worse  in  any  thing  bat  aome  aUg^ 
remains  of  red  tint,  so  despotic  is  Fashion  in  the  market,  that  a  crop  of  rioe  loasa 
greatly  in  appreciation  if  thus  showing  many  grains  of  volunteer  rice.  I  have  besi 
informed  that  in  Italy  the  admixture  is  not  regarded  by  the  buyers  for  bomeconsmiip- 
tion.  The  plants  of  volunteer  rice  are  usually  the  most  hardy,  thriffy  and  Inznrint 
of  the  crop^which  helps  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  it  is  rice  approaching  nun 
nearly  to  its  natural  and  hardy  diaractcr. 

**  As  there  are  different  varieties  of  cultivated  rice,  it  is  probable  that  to  thia  dif- 
ference of  origin  may  be  owing  the  different  kinds  of  volunteer  rice.  A  whit» 
chaffed  rice  was  formerly  generally  cultivated,  which  has  been  universally  anbatitated 
by  the  *  gold  seed*  or  yellow  chaffed  rice. 

*^  The  circumstances  stated,  require  great  care  to  prevent  as  much  as  poonble  i3b» 
growth,  and  still  more  the  increase  of  volunteer  rice,  which  is  indeed  a  very  injoricMi 
weed  to  the  crop ;  both  because  its  own  product  (if  it  were  worth  anything,)  is  moa^ 
lost  to  the  crop,  and  moreover  that  what  of  it  is  saved  serves  to  coi^taminate  the  ■eod, 
and  lower  the  quality  and  market  price  of  the  crop  for  sale." 

RESTING    AND   MANURING   RICE   LAND. 

"  The  cultivation  of  rice  on  embanked  marsh  lands  is  generally  continned  jmr 
after  year,  for  a  long  time,  without  cessation  or  rest  to  the  land.  But  rich  and  deep 
as  is  the  alluvial  soil,  it  becomes  tired  and  gradually  less  productive  under  this  na- 
ceasing  and  unchanged  production  of  rice,  and  it  is  found  profitable  to  give  rest,  and 
also  manure,  to  the  lands  when  long  cultivated.  Most  planters,  who  have  land  eiKNi^ 
give  a  year's  rest  at  distant  intervals,  and  always  find  a  profit  fh>m  it,  in  the  incrcMi 
of  the  next  year-s  cultivation.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  increase  may  not  ba 
truly  ascribed  in  part  to  the  alternation  or  change  of  growth,  as  well  as  to  the  im- 
provement of  fertility.  Mr.  John  H.  Allston  rests  his  land  (which  is  clay  soil  en  te 
Pee  Dee)  for  two  years  together,  keeping  it  dry  during  the  time ;  and  he  finds  thM 
this,  if  done  once  in  10  or  12  years,  will  add  50  per  cent  to  the  next  crop,  or  rain 
it  from  a  previous  product  of  40  bushels  to  60  per  acre.  Manuring  with  the  ries- 
straw  is  also  practised  with  advantage  by  those  planters  who  have  no  high-land  «r 
other  culture,  or  not  enough  to  require  the  straw  as  manure.  Dr.  Heriot  is  one  of 
these,  and  has  lately  applied  his  rice- straw  to  fields  thrown  out  of  rice  culture  for  thrt 
year,  and  cultivated  (dry,  of  course,)  in  cow-peas.  This  change  and  manuring  hs 
has  found  to  double  the  next  crop  of  rice.  Colonel  Belie  has,  by  manuring  and  rertj 
made  upwards  of  90  bushels  of  (rough)  rice  to  the  acre.  Both  he  and  Dr.  Herwl 
own  and  raise  on  Sandy  Island,  of  which  barren  sandy  soil  is  their  only  higfalaadf 
and  on  which  their  manure  was  before  entirely  thrown  away,  or  left  to  rot  in  waste, 
without  producing  the  most  transient  productive  power." 

6.  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  TEXAS. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New-York  Herald,  writing  from  Braioria  oountji 

Texas,  has  lately  given  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  the  agricnltore  «f 

that  State : 

*^  It  is  true,  several  are  abandoning  cotton  for  sugar,  which  is  a  surer  and  far  man 
profitable  crop ;  but  this  does  not  d(.H.'rease  the  production  of  cotton,  as  many  peraoas 
with  numbers  of  hands  are  daily  settling  here  and  opening  new  places.  These  per- 
sons are  generally  from  the  old  states,  (Ix>ui8iana  excepted.)  The  people  of  tint 
state  generally  are  connected  with  sugar.  They  go  to  Matagorda  county  and  Bra- 
zoria county,  the  latter  producing  three  fourths  of  the  sugar  mode  in  Texas.  Bat  I 
will  state  where  the  sugar  estates  are  situated  :  tliere  are  three  or  four  on  the  Goa- 
daloupc ;  these  ship  their  sugar  down  that  river  into  Matagorda  or  Lavaca  baf  • 
About  the  same  number  are  on  the  Colorado  ;  the  sugar  made  on  theae  estates  finos 
a  good  inland  market  for  home  consumption.  There  are  seven  or  eight  on  Coney 
Creek  *,  they  pass  by  Matagorda  with  an  expensive  land  carriage,  and  at  a  rninois 
cost  and  loss.  Some  of  them  have  much  sugar ;  yet  in  their  purgerics  and  large  qnaa* 
tities  of  molasses,  the  latter  scarcely  averages  sufficient  to  defray  expenses  fitom  sash 
an  out-of-the-way  plaoc,  on  aooh  ahooking  bad  roada.  I  most  be  uodorstood  aol 
to  mean  aU  of  Coney  Creek,  as  the  lower  part  is  better  sitnated  |  but  the  vpper  ea- 
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tatM,  together  with  their  owDers,  arc  in  a  bad  fix.  The  next  estates  are  in  Brazoria 
oounty,  on  the  Bernard,  or  near  enough  to  convey  their  produce  to  the  river  by 
February,  from  whence  it  is  taken  in  vessels  of  light  draught  to  Galveston.  The 
BMijority  of  the  estates,  however,  lie  near  the  Brazos,  and  on  Oyster  Creek.  Those 
planters  can  ship  at  any  time  during  the  season,  in  large  schooners,  brigs  or  steamers, 
•o  as  to  command  an  early  market  There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  this  river 
oovered  with  shallow  water ;  but  I  am  told,  vessels  of  seven  feet  pass  over  with 
Mfety  during  the  time  of  year  when  sugar  and  other  staples  are  being  shipped. 
There  is  some  iaXk  of  a  company  starting  a  mechanical  camel,  such  as  are  used  on  the 
Keva  in  Prussia,  and  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  to  convey  ships  over  shoals ;  and  as  this  bar 
is  bnt  about  one  hundred  yards  long,  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  answering  a  good 
porpose.  Those  in  Europe  will  take  a  ship  of  1 ,000  tons,  drawing  20  feet  water, 
Ofcr  a  flat,  bar  or  shoal,  where  there  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  water,  at  any 
tfane  in  a  few  hours. 

^  Some  sugar  is  made  on  the  Trinity ;  this  is  easily  conveyed  to  Galveston.  Some 
plaiiters  sold  their  crops  in  the  sugar-house  last  year,  and  many  would,  no  doubt,  be 
flippy  to  do  so  this  coming  season.  I  saw  one  crop  sold  upon  the  following  terms  r. 
8i4^f  fsAT,  4  cents  •,  molasses,  superior,  $6  50  per  barrel  of  45  gallons ;  syrup,  $8 
per  barrel.  This  was,  barrels  included  and  put  on  board  the  vessel  by  the  planter. 
1  mmare  you,  there  is  a  great  opening  for  Northern  merchants  to  come  here  and 
^lecnlate,  in  the  fall. 

"  Another  profitable  business  might  be  carried  on  by  sending  out  vessels  with 
Mnpty  barrels  to  purchase  molasses,  as  barrels  are  worth  ( I  75  to  $2,  here,  and 
molasses  might  be  bought  cheap  where  you  find  your  own  casks.  K  things  are  looked 
at  in  a  proper  light,  there  is  a  better  opening  here  for  your  traders  than  many  would 
Mppose,  as  the  sugars  of  Texas  are  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  made  in  Louisiana. 
The  last  yearns  crop  was  about  7,500  tons,  and  molasses,  with  syrup,  800,000  gallons. 
We  may  safely  estimate  the  coming  crop,  which  promises  well,  at  12,000  tons  of  sugar 
and  upwards  of  1 ,000,000  gallons  of  molasses. 

^  I  must  explain  why  the  quantity  of  molasses  does  not  increase  in  a  like  ratio  with 
llie  sugar.  As  the  lands,  which  are  rather  too  rich  for  cane,  become  worn,  the  canes 
produce  more  sugar  and  less  molasses ;  another  reason  is,  some  of  the  planters  are 
erecting  apparatus  to  convert  their  molasses  into  sugar  and  sugar-house  molasses. 
Thb  is  an  improvement  of  vast  importance. 

**  There  are  seven  or  eight  steam  mills  and  other  machinery  going  up,  to  be  used 
Ibr  the  coming  crop.  One  of  the  largest  refineries  in  the  United  States  is  also  ia 
the  course  of  erection  on  the  Brazos — it  will  be  completed  by  October.  At  Velasoo, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  same  river,  is  also  a  large  beef-curing  establishment,  nearly 
completed.  Its  apparatus  is  very  costly.  It  is  an  improvement  upon  Dr.  Lardner's 
Taonnm  process,  and  it  is  anticipated  they  will  cure  one  hundred  beeves  daily. 

"  No  state  would  be  better  intersected  than  this,  if  all  the  plank-roods,  railways  and 
canals  were  in  active  operation,  which  their  projectors  have  laid  down  on  paper ;  but 
tlie  capital  is  wanting  to  build  them.  As  regards  climate  and  soil,  past  years  have 
proved  the  former  to  suit  sugar  culture  to  a  T.  As  to  the  latter,  analysis  proves  it 
to  be  equal  to  the  Delta  of  the  Nile. 

'*  Although  the  planters  here  have  more  expenses  in  shipping  their  crops,  and  are 
little  further  from  the  market  than  the  Louisianians,  nevertheless,  they  are  enabled 
to  cope  with  them,  as  the  amount  of  capital  required  to  start  a  sugar  plantation  here 
la  not  half  what  it  requires  in  Louisiana.  The  Texas  planter  can  produce  more  to 
the  acre  and  to  the  bland.  The  feeding  of  his  negroes  does  not  cost  half  as  much, 
and  his  team  is  procured  and  maintained  at  one-third  the  expense." 

7.  HOGS  KILLED  IN  TIIE  WEST. 

FaoM  the  best  information  he  could  obtain,  by  personal  inspection  and  otherwise, 
Mr.  L.  Caldwell  has  published  in  the  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Courier  of  February  28th,. 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  the  west  during  the  past  season. 
His  aggregates  are  as  follows :  Ohio,  533,755 ;  Kentucky,  1 98,000 ;  Indiana,  428,575  ; 
IDiDois,  268,100;  Mississippi  River,  252,900 ;  Missouri  river,  cs't,  75,000;  Cum- 
hirland  river,  es%  100,000.  Other  small  poinU  overlooked,  25,000.  Grand  total,. 
1,1671,330. 
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6.— GRAINGER'S  SOJiG  OF  THE  CINE  FIELDS. 

In  our  August  number,  p.  243,  we  gave  a  short  iketch  of  the  hlatory  of  that  curlona  woriE  €■ 
the  augar  cane,  written  in  the  laat  century,  in  poetry,  by  Mr.  Grainger.  To  the  extraeti  thtB 
fumiflhed,  wo  add  aereral  othera,  for  the  gratification  of  cur  readcra,  reminding  them  again  tiwl 
the  author's  experience  extended  only  to  the  Britiah  Wcat  Indies. 


And,  inconsiderate,  deems  his  Indian  crops 
Will  amply  her  insatiate  wants  supply. 
From  these  insidious  droles  (peculiar  pest 
Of  I.iamulga*s  hills)  wouldst  thou  defend 
Thy  waying  wealth?  in  traps  put  not  thy  I 
Howerer  baited ;  treble  ey  pry  watch, 
And  well  with  arms  prorido  them ;    fi^thfri 

dogs. 
Of  nose  sagacious,  on  their  footstepa  wait 
With  these  attack  the  predatory  bands ; 
Quickly  the  unequal  conflict  ihey  declinet 
And.  chattering,  fling  their  ill -got  spoils  awiy. 

plough,  that  rolls  on  rapid  i  2?'^^**®°' ***^^*^' *°  ?"??r^"°*!**5.*****^ 

I  Fierce,  wanton,  cruel,  did  by  stealth  inrade 


HUSBANDRY  IMPROVED. 

Planter,  Improycment  is  the  child  of  Time ; 
What  your  sires  luiew  not,  ye,  their  oflitpring, 

know ; 
Buthatli  your  artrcceiyed  Perfection's  stamp  t 
Thou  canet  not  say.— Unprejudiced,  thenlcurn 
Of  ancicut modes  to  douht.  and  new  to  try; 
And  if  Philosophy,  with  Wisdom,  deign 
'Thee  to  enlighten  with  useful  lore. 
Fair  fame  and  riches  will  award  thy  toil. 
Then  ssy,  ye  swains,  whom  wealth  and  fame 

aspire. 
Might  nut  the 

wheels, 


NEGROES  AT  WORK. 

Thy  negro  train  (in  linen  Iii;htly  wrapp'd). 
Who,  now  that  painted  Iris  girds  the  »>k.v, 
(Aeriei  arch,  which  f xncy  loves  to  stride  I) 
Disperse.  all>jocund,  o'er  the  lone-hoed  land. 
The  bundles  some  untie ;  the  wither'd  leaves 
Others  strip  artful  off,  and  careful  lay. 
Twice  one  junk,  distant  in  the  amplest  bod. 
Oer  these,  with  hasty  hoe,  some  lightly  spread 
The  mounded  interval,  and  smooth  the  trench  : 
Well  pleased,  the  master  swain  reviews  their 

toil. 
And  rolls,  in  fancy,  many  a  full  fraught  cask. 
So,  when  the  hhield  was  forged  for  FuluV  son. 
The  swarthy  Cyclops  shnrod  the 

task: 
With  bellows,  some  revived  the  seeds  of  fire ; 
Some,  gold,  and  brass,  and  steel  tojiether  fused 
In  the  vast  furnace,  while  a  cho<«en  few, 
In  equal  measures,  lifting  their  bare  arms, 
Inform  the  mass;  and,  hissing  iu  the  wnvo. 
Temper  the  glowing  orb ;  their  sire  beholds, 
Amazed,  the  wonders  of  his  fusile  art. 

STRIPPING  THE  CA.NE. 

And  now  thy  cane's  first  blades  their  verdure 
lose. 

And  hang  their  idle  beads.  Be  these  stripp'd 
off: 

So  shall  fresh  sportive  airs  their  Joints  cm- 
brace. 

And  by  their  dalliance  give  the  sap  to  rise ; 

But,  O.  beware  I  let  no  unskilful  hand 


Save  no  small  labor  to  the  hoe-arm'd  gang  t     I  7.^«  ,P«?*=«*y^  American  s  doinaina. 
By  Ceres'  son.  unfailing  crops  secure ;  !  While  desolation  mark'd  their  faithleM  rwH 

Thou,eh  neither  dung  nor  fallowing  lent  their  !  N«  '"""''r  Albion's  naartial  sons  advanced. 
ai(j  f  Than  the  gav  dastards  to  their  foreata  fled. 

And  left  their  spoils  and  tomahawks  behind. 
Nor  with  leaa  waste,  the  whiaker'd  Teradi 

race, 
A  countless  calm,  despoil  the  lowland  cane. 
These  to  destroy,  while  commerce  hoiata  fto 

sail, 
Loose  rocks  abound,  or  tangling  buahea  blooM* 
What  planter  knows? — Yet  prudence  may  ra> 

ducc. 
Encuuragc,  then,  the  breed  of  savage  cats. 
Nor  kill  the  winding  snake ;  thy  foea  they  eat 
Thus,  on  the  mangrove  banks  of  GuyaquOL 
Child  of  the  rocky  desert,  *ealike  stream. 
With  studious  care,  the  American  preaerres 
.  The  galllnazo.  else  that  aealike  stream 
important '  (Whence  traffic  poura  her  bountiea  on 
kind) 
Dread  alligators  would  alone  posacii. 


WORK  IN  THE  CANE  FIELD8. 

Some  rending,  of  their  aaplesa  burden 

The  yellow  pointed  canes,  (whose  height  ex* 

ceeds 
A  mounted  trooper,  and  whose  clammTrooad 
Measures  two  inches  full.)  and  near  the  root 
Lops  the  stem  oft',  which   quivers  in  thalr 

hnuds 
With  fond  impatience ;  soon  Its  branehy  sptm 
(Food  to  thy  cattle)  it  resigns ;  and  soon 
Its  tender  prickly  tops,  with  eyes  thick  set* 
To  load  with  future  crops  thy  long-hoed  land. 
These,  with  their  green,  their  pliant  brancliet 
bound, 

.  (For  not  a  part  of  this  amazing  plant 

The  vivid  foliage  tear :  their  channcl'd  spouts,  j  But  serves  some  useful  purpose,)  charge  tht 


Well   pleased,  the  watery  nutriment  convey, 
With  filial  duty,  to  the  thirsty  stem : 
And,  spreading  wide  their  reverential  arms, 
Defena  their  parent  from  solstitial  skies. 

ENEMIES  TO  THE  CANE  FIELDS. 

Destructive,  on  the  upland  sugar  groves. 
The  monkey  nation  preys:  from  rocky  heights. 
In  silent  parties,  they  descend  by  night. 
And  poftttoK  watchful  sentinels  to  warn 
When  hostile  steps  approach,  with  gambols. 

they 
Pour  o'er  the  cane  grove.     Luckless  he  to 

whom 
That  land  pertaina  I  in  evil  hour,  perhaps, 
And  thongntleaa  of  to-morrow,  on  a  die 
He  hazarda millions;  or,  perliapa.  reclines 
Co  laxury'a  aoft  lap,  the  peat  or  wealth ; 


gang: 
Not  laziness  declines  this  eaay  toil ; 
E'en  lameness  from  its  leafy  pallet  cniwli. 
To  join  the  favur'd  gong.    What  of  the  cane 
Remains,  and  much  the  largest  part  reroaiali 
Cut  into  junks,  a  yard  in  length,  and  tied 
I  In  small  light  bundles,  load  the  broad*wheeVd 

wain. 
The  mules  crook-hainesa'd,  and  the  itwditf 

crew 
With  sweet  abundance.    As  on  Lincoln  platati 
(Ye  plains  of   Lincoln  sound    your  Dyei^ 

praise  t) 
When  the  loved  snow-white  flocke  are  nam*- 

ous  penn'd ; 
The  senior  awahna,  with  ibarpen'd  Aeen,  ert 

off 
The  fleeey  veetment ;  olhen  itlr  tha  tur; 
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I  UnpreM,  upon  their  captiTes'  sidet, 
BT •  cipher ;  while  the  infant  throng 
•tfire  by  the  horna  to  hold  the  atruggling  ram. 
Frond  of  their  proweaa.    Nor  meanwhilo  the 

Jeat 
Ught  bandied  round,  but  Innocent  of  ill, 
Mor  choral  aong,  are  wanting ;  echo  ringa. 

SUGAR  BOILING. 

ny  foaming  coppers  well  with  fuel  feed ; 
For  a  clear,  atrong.  continued  fire  improrea 
Thj  muacoTado's  color  and  ita  grain. 
Tet  Tehemeut  heat,  protracted,  will  conaume 
Thj  Tcssela,  whether  from  the  martial  mine 
Or  fh>m  thine  ore,  bright  Vcnua,  thej  are 

drawn; 
Or  hammer,  or  hot  fusion,  giro  them  form. 
nr  prudence  guides  thee,  then,  thy  stores  shall 

hold 
Of  well-aized  resscls  a  complete  supply ; 
For  CTery  hour  thy  boilers  cease  to  skim 

gow  cancer  reddens  with  the  solar  ray) 
rfeata  thy  honest  purposes  of  gain. 
Mor  smidi  the  risk'(whcn  piety,  or  chance, 
FM«e  thee  irom  boiling  to  desist)  to  leare 
Tbj  heated  furnace  with  the  gelid  stream. 
The  chymist  knows,  when  all  dissolving  fire 
Wda  the  metalline  ore  abruptly  flow, 
What  dread  explosions,  and  what  dire  effects 
A  few  cold  drops  of  water  will  produce, 
Ihicautlous,  on  the  novel  fluid  thrown. 
F^  grain  and  color,  wouldst  thou  win,  my 

friend, 
M  every  curious  mart,  the  constant  palm  ? 
O^er  all  thy  works  let  cleanliness  preside, 
Child  of  frugality,  and,  aa  the  skum 
Thick  mantles  o'er  the  boiling  wave,  do  thou 
The  skum  that  mantles  carefully  remove. 
From  bloating  dropsy,  from  pulmonic  ails, 
Wouldst  thou  defend  thy  boilers  (prime  of 

slaves) 
Fer  davs,  for  nights,  for  weeks,  for  months,  in> 

volved 
IB  the  warm  vai>or*s  all  relaxing  stcsm  ; 
Tbj  boiling-house  be  lolty  ;  all  stops 
Open,  and  pervious  to  the  tropic  breeze ; 
Whose  cool  perflation,  woo'd  through  many  a 

grate. 
JHapela  the  steam,  and  givns  the  lungs  to  play. 
Hie  akiird  in  chcmio  boast  of  modem  arts, 
Sbow  from  cxperimmts,  the  sire  of  Truth, 
Ib  many  a  plant  that  oil,  and  acid  Juice, 
Aad  ropy  mucilage,  by  nature  live ; 
Tbeae,  envious,  stop  the  much  desired  em- 
brace 
Of  tiie  caaential  salts,  though  coctlon  bid 
The  aqueous  particles  to  mount  in  air. 

•  •  *  *  •  * 

While  flows  the  Juico  mellifluent  from  the 

ease, 
Omdge  Bot»  my  friend,  to  let  thy  slaves,  each 

mom, 


But  chief  the  sick  and  Toung,  at  aettlng  day. 
Themselves  regale  with  oft  repeated  dranghti 
Of  tepid  nectar ;  ao  ahall  health  and  strength 
Confirm  thy  negroes,  and  make  labor  light. 
While  flame  thy  chimneya,  while  ihj  coppers 

foam. 
How  blithe,  how  Joevnd  the  plantation  amiles  t 
By  day,  by  night,  reaounda  the  choral  aong 
Of  glad  barbarity :  serene,  the  sun 
Shines   not   intensely  hot;    the   trade-wind 

blows : 
How  sweet,  how  silken  is  ita  noontide  breath  I 
While  to  far  climrs  the  tell  destrover.  Death, 
Wings  his  dark  flight.    Then  aeldom  pray  for 

rain; 
Rather  for  cloudless  days  thv  prayers  prefer ; 
For,  if  the  skies  too  frequently  relent. 
Crude  flows  the  cane-Juice,  and  will  long  elude 
The   boiler'a  warieat  skill ;    thy   canea  will 

spring 
To  an  unthrifty  loftineaa;  or,  weigh'd 
Down  by  their  load,  (ambition'a  curse,)  decay. 
Encourage  tbou  thy  boilers ;  much  depends 
on  their  skill'd  efforts.  If  too  soon  they  strike. 
Ere  all  the  watery  particles  hsve  fled, 
Or  lime  sufficient  granulste  the  Juice, 
In  vain  the  thickening  liquor  is  effused, 
A  heterogenous,  an  uncertain  mass, 
And  never  in  thy  coolers  to  condense. 
Or,  planter,  if  the  coaction  they  prolong 
Ke^ond  its  stated  time ;  the  viiicous  wave 
Will  in  huge  flinty  masaoa  crystallize, 
Which  fiirceful  fingera  scarce  can  crumble 

down; 
And  which  with  its  molasses  ne'er  will  part; 
Yet  this,  fast  dripping  in  nectareona  dropa. 
Not  only  betters  what  remains,  but,  when 
With  art  fermented,  yields  a  noble  wine. 
Than  which  nor  Gallia,  nor  the  Indian  clime. 
Where  rolla  the  Oangea,  can  a  n<ibler  show. 
80  misers  in  their  coffers  lock  that  gold 
Which,  if  allow'd  at  liberty  to  roam. 
Would  better  them,  and  benefit  manlclnd. 
In  the  last  coppers,  when  the  embrowning 

wave 
With  sudden  Aary  swells,  some  grease,  un- 

mix'd. 
The  fosming  tumult  sudden  will  compose, 
And  force  to  union  ihe  divided  grain, 
.^o  when  two  swarms  in  airy  battle  join. 
The  winged  heroes  heap  the  bloodv  field. 
Until  some  dust,  thrown  upward  in  the  sky 
Quell  ihe  wild  conflict,  and  aweet  peace  re- 

atori*. 
False  Gsllia's  sons,  that  hoe  the  ocean  isles. 
Mix  with  their  su«ar  loads  of  worthless  sand, 
Fraudful  their  weight  of  sugar  to  increaae. 
Far   be   such  guiles   from   Bntain'a  honeat 

swains. 
Such  arta,  a  while,  the  unwary  may  aurprise, 
And  benefit  the  impostor ;  but,  ere  long. 
The  skilful  buyer  will  the  fraud  detect, 
And,  with  abhorrence,  reprobate  the  name. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

1.   MANUFACTURES   IN  THE  SOUTH. 

We  ask  tho  attentive  oonsideration  of  the  reader  to  the  following  extract  from  an 

•Me  editorial  in  the  last  Dry-Goods  Reporter : 

'*  At  the  present  moment,  among  the  producers  of  cloth  in  those  sections,  namely, 
tbe  Northern  and  Middle  States,  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  chief  seats 
of  BHDnftctiiring  industry,  there  appears  to  be,  and  doubtless  is,  something  leas  '^ 
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that  proBpority  which,  upon  an  average  throughout  the  whole  oountry,  m  nDoaul^ 
marked.  The  value  of  raw  material  has  risen  disproportionately  to  the  price  of  flrin 
rios,  and  although  the  demand  for  the  latter  is  good,  the  supply  is  more  than  equal 
to  it ;  that  is  to  siiy,  nottvithstanding  that  raw  material  is  very  high  and  manufactnrcn 
complain  of  inadequate  prices,  they  nevertheless  buy  and  work  up  a  larger  qnanti^ 
of  raw  material  than  ever  before,  in  tlic  face  of  enhanced  importations  of  rival  pto* 
ductions.  This  is  on  anomaly  which  puzzles  many ;  but  if  we  reflect  upon  the  oauMi 
which  arc  in  operation  to  stimulate  competition,  we  arrive  at  something  like  a  soli- 
tion.  Wo  may  reflect  that  political  causes  in  Europe  have  operated  to  keep  goodi 
cheap  in  Lancashire,  and  by  so  doing,  to  promote  large  exports  to  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  at  a  moment  when  three  incentives  to  manufacturing  rivalry  have  acted 
upon  the  South  and  West.  These  are,  first,  abundance  of  capital ;  second,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  improvements  in  steam-power  and  machinery  emancipating  fiutoiy 
labor  from  water-power  localities  ;  and  lastly,  political  motives. 

**  llie  South  has  abundance  of  capital,  evinced  in  the  fact  that  the  crop  thus  fU 
delivered,  say  2,000,00U  bales,  luis  realised  $104,000,000,  aeainst  $SO,OUU,000  fcr 
t^,G2U,000  bales  last  year ;  that  is  to  say,  a  quantity  diminished  by  one-fourth  leeeeii- 
ing  to  the  same  extent  the  expenses  of  freight,  packing,  weighing,  etc.,  while  rates  of 
exchange  are  high,  drawn  against  high  values,  have  enabled  the  South,  as  a  whole, 
probably  to  realise  $30,000,000  more  money  from  this  crop  than  from  the  last  Whh 
these  means  factories  liave  so  multiplied,  that  not  short  of  175,000  spindles  are  novr 
in  operation  in  the  cotton  states,  requirincr  100,000  bales  of  cotton  per  annoni,  and 
every  mail  brings  advices  of  some  new  one  going  up.  This  rivalry  afTccte  the  old- 
established  factories  the  more  that  the  new  factories  are  all  armed  with  the  newest 
improved  machinery,  and  will  produce  at  probably  20  per  cent,  better  advantage 
The  competition  from  this  quarter  is  every  way  calculated  to  diminish  the  old  margin 
between  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  that  of  fabrics ;  therefore  those  old  concerns 
which  had  reached  the  minimum  margin  at  which  they  could  work,  muat  ehut  np 
shop  and  give  place  to  more  competent  operators.'* 

2.  SOUTHERN  MANUFACTURES.— GEORGIA. 

The  Albany  (Ga )  Patriot  of  the  11th  inst.  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
fiuitorics  in  the  city  of  Columbus  in  that  State : 

^^  The  Coweta  Falls  Manufacturing  Company's  establishment  occupies  a  large 
brick  building,  containing  2,500  spindles,  which  make  from  1,400  to  1,800  lbs.  ef 
thread  per  day  ;  44  looms,  making  1,800  yards  of  heavy  osnaburgs  per  day  ;  24  coi- 
ton  cards,  3  wool  cards,  and  one  wool  jack.  They  also  manufacture  a  considerabb 
quantity  of  linscys,  which  arc  more  profitable  than  osnaburgs  and  yarns.  They  em- 
ploy from  1 15  to  120  boys  and  girls,  from  twelve  years  old  upwards.  Average  wagei 
— Superintendent,  $1,000  per  annum  ;  overseers,  $30  to  $60  per  month;  wesYtn, 
$15 ;  carders,  $8  ;  spinners,  $7,50.  Power — One  of  Rich's  centre  vent  wheels,  five 
feet  diameter,  capable  of  carrying  as  much  more  machinery.  Profits  on  in  vestment 
10  to  15  per  cent. 

Near  this  establishment  is  Carter*s  Factory — a  large  brick  building,  six  stories  high ; 
coet,  $10,200*,  privilege  3000  calculated  for  200  looms  and  10,000  spindles.  iMi- 
mated  value  when  completed,  $100,000  ;  will  employ  from  800  to  1000  hands. 

Not  far  from  this  building,  is  the  Howard  Manufacturing  Company's  establishment 
The  building  is  of  brick.  50  by  125  feet,  six  stories.  It  contains  5,000  spindles,  103 
looms — 40  more  to  be  added.  Entire  cost  $100,000.  They  manufacture  15,000 
yards  of  cotton  osnaburgs,  sheetings  and  shirtings  per  week,  and  400  to  500  lbs 
thread ;  employ  100  hands  from  twelve  years  old  upwards,  one-third  of  whom  are 
males  ;  \vai!«s  from  12  to  75  cents  per  day  for  common  hands ;  assistants,  $1  to  $1  S5; 
overseers,  from  $2  to  $2  50;  superintendent,  $900  per  year.  Consumption,  1,200 
bales  cotton.  Past  profits,  under  some  d.fliculties,  have  varied  from  $34  to  $100  per 
day ;  estimated  future  profits,  20  per  cent,  on  investment.  There  is  an  extensive 
machine  shop  connected  with  this  maimfactory.  We  cxamiued  some  bales  of  cloth 
mode  by  this  establishment,  and  found  it  of  a  very  superior  quality.  The  hands, 
male  and  female,  had  a  general  appearance  of  cleanliness,  health  and  contentment 
The  proprietors  of  the  manufactories  have  made  arrangements  for  preaching,  Snn- 
day  schools,  and  a  daily  free  schools,  for  the  operaUves  and  their  fiunUics. 

We  next  Tisited  Winters' Fnlaoe  MUk.    This  is  a  large  briok  edifioe,  of  rix  ■totieik 
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ceeopied  by  a  machine  shop,  four  rans  of  mill  stones — two  for  wheat  and  two  for  oom 
—with  all  the  necessary  nonring  apparatus,  capable  of  turning  out  firom  80  to  100 
barrels  of  flour  per  day.  llie  entire  cost  was  stated  to  be  some  $50,000.  Ten  thou- 
mnd  bushels  of  wheat  had  recently  been  purchased  in  Baltimore,  and  was  being  made 
into  flour  at  this  mill. 

Near  this  establishment,  is  one  which  is  rightly  termed  '*  Variety  Works" — saw- 
ing lumber,  planing,  making  tubs,  pails,  bedsteads,  window  blinds,  sashes,  &c.,  aU 
by  machinery  adapted  to  these  purposes.  This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  profitable 
establishments  in  Columbus. 

These  several  establishments  are  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  are 
propelled  by  water,  taken  from  the  great  conduit,  which  has  been  constructed  of  stone, 
to  receive  and  retain  the  water  of  me  Chattahoochee  river  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to 
afibrd  the  necessary  power.  The  head  of  water  thus  furnished,  is  from  10  to  14  feet. 
This  conduit  is  calculated  for  supplying  the  power  for  many  other  manufactories. 

There  are  two  iron  foundries  in  Columbus,  which  turn  out  a  large  amount  of  cast- 
ings and  machinery  for  mills,  steamboats,  &o.    They  employ  a  steam  engine. 

Tlie  City  Mills. — In  the  upper  part  of  Columbus,  is  a  large  wood  structure,  occu- 
pied by  four  sets  of  mill  stones,  two  for  flour  and  two  for  com — and  extensive  flonr- 
mg  works. 

On  the  river  above  the  city,  are  several  establishments,  which  we  had  not  the  plea- 
•nre  of  visiting  *,  among  them  the  Rock  Island  Paper  Manufiicturing  Company.  Capi- 
tal employed,  $40,000,  to  be  increased  to  $45,000,  to  complete  the  machinery.  They 
now  manufacture  1 ,000  lbs.  when  the  machinery  is  completed.  Cost  of  rags  and 
odier  materials,  from  1  to  3^  cents  per  lb.  Price  of  paper,  from  10  to  12^  cents  per  lb. 
Bmploy  7  girls,  2  boys,  13  men,  and  I  teamster.  Wages — Girls,  $8  per  month; 
teeman,  $100 ;  machinist,  $60  ;  two  operatives,  $40  each.  Main  building,  75  by  36 
Cwt,  three  stories,  besides  finishing  room,  warehouse,  &c. 

In  all  cases  where  we  have  given  the  wages,  the  parties  employed  board  and  lodge 
ifaaoiBelves. 

3.  OUR  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

The  United  States  Journal  says :  "  The  value  of  domestic  cotton  raanuiactures, 
indoding  white,  printed  and  colored  goods,  exported  from  the  United  States,  in  each 
«f  the  past  twety-two  years,  was  as  follows : 


1828, 

.   $1,010,232 

1839, 

.   $2,975,033 

1829, 

.  1,250,457 

1840, 

.  3,549,607 

1830, 

1,218,183 

1841,   . 

3,122,546 

1831, 

.  1,126,313 

1842, 

.  2.770,690 

1832, 

1,229,574 

1843, 

3,233,550 

1833, 

.  2,532,517 

1844, 

.  2,H98,780 

1834, 

2,084,994 

1845, 

4,327,923 

1835, 

.  2,858,681 

1846, 

.  3,545,481 

1836, 

2,255,739 

1847, 

4,0b2,522 

1837, 

.  2,831,475 

1848, 

.  5,718,209 

1838, 

3,758,755 

1849, 

4,421,091 

**  In  less  than  twenty  years,  the  increase  in  exports  has  been  more  than  400  per 
«ent ;  while  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  with  this  great  increase  in  exporta- 
tion there  was  all  the  time  a  ilEir  greater  increase  in  domestic  consumption,  c^rro- 
aponding  with  the  increase  in  our  population.  In  fiict,  nine-tenths  of  the  goods 
minn&^red  are  consumed  by  our  own  people,  and  the  mannfiioturer  depends  en- 
tirdy  upon  the  demand  at  home.'* 

4.  MOBILE  COTTON  FACTORY. 

The  extensive  buildings,  for  the  future  operations  of  this  company,  are  located 
loar  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city,  on  Bayou  Durand — commonly  called  Dog  River 
— ^nine  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Mobile  Bay.  Steamboats  can  land  freight  and 
receive  it  within  fifty  yards  of  the  factory.  This  location  was  preferred  to  one  in  the 
€kff  because,  being  in  the  pine  woods,  all  danger  from  epidemics,  to  which  the  city 
li  Bometimes  subject,  was  avoided — thus  enabling  the  company  to  continue  their  bu- 
rineaa  through  the  year ;  and  it  also  removes  thoae  engaged  in  the  factory  from  city 
hiflieuuf — wluch  are  notalwaya  fiivonUe  to  good  order  andindustry.    For  general 
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health,  no  more  &TorabIe  location  can  bo  found  any  where.  After  all  the  impiova- 
mcnts  contemplated  are  completed,  "  Fulton/'  the  name  adopted,  will  prove  ooe  of 
Uko  pleasantest  villofi^es  in  the  State. 

The  factory  building  is  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  of  hard-burned  bribky 
and  appeal's  to  combine,  in  the  design,  every  thing  necessary  for  a  complete  cotton 
factory.  The  main  building  is  182  feet  long  by  54  wide — 1 10^  feet  three  stories, and 
71  i  only  two  stories.  There  arc  195  windows  and  4,750  lights  in  the  house.  The 
rocif  is  well  covered  with  slate,  laid  on  Blieutliing,  timgued  and  grovod,  and  aa  tight 
as  a  floor.  It  is  fronted  by  a  square  tower  four  stories  high,  17  by  18  feet  and  70  feet 
to  the  top  of  the  belfry.  The  brick  consumed  amounted  to  750,(100.  Cost  of  fac- 
tory, $27,000.  The  three  story  building  will  be  occupied— the  first  by  17G  loom»— 
the  second  by  40  carding  machines — tlie  third  by  5,040  spindles — ^witli  such  other 
"  fixings''  as  may  be  necessary  ;  the  work,  <&c.,  4&c.,  to  be  transposed  from  one  room 
to  the  other  by  machinery.  A  large  water  tank  is  built  in  tlie  third  stor>',  with 
hose  to  carry  water  to  all  parts  of  the  building.  The  water  is  forced  into  the  tank 
by  the  engine.  The  two  story  building  is  appropriated  for  the  engine  room  and  ma- 
chine shop  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  second  for  a  sizing  room.  The  machinery  of  the 
mill,  which  is  just  being  opened  and  put  in  place,  Ux>k8  to  be  of  the  most  approved 
kind  and  was  got  up  by  the  Muttewun  Company  in  the  very  best  style.  When  ready 
for  work,  the  mill  will  require  200  opcrjitives — three-fourths  females — and  will  mann- 
&cture,  when  in  full  operation  ,6,000  yards  of  yard -wide  sheeting  per  day. 

The  motive  [)()wer  consists  (»f  two  engines  of  75  horse  power  each,  low  preesore, 
twenty  inch  cylinders,  four  feet  stroke,  forty  revolutions  per  minute ;  four  boilen, 
thirty-six  feet  long,  which  are  located  in  an  adjoining  room  to  that  which  contaiH 
the  engine.  The  smoke  stock  is  eighty-two  feet  high,  ten  feet  square  at  the  base  and 
five  by  six  at  the  top,  and  located  thirty  feci  from  the  mill.  The  smoke  is  taken  firoB 
the  boilers  to  the  cliimney  under  ground. — (Advertiser.) 

5.  AUGUSTA  (GEORGIA)  TRADE. 

There  is  no  city  in  the  Union  with  more  enterprising  merchants  than  AugmtSi 
when  her  population  is  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  there  is  no  city  in  the  Unkm 
where  better  prices  arc  paid  for  produce,  or  goods  sold  at  lower  profits.  Jler  mer- 
chants are  proverbial  as  business  men,  and  they  act  upon  the  correct  principle  of 
quick  sales  and  small  profits.  If  they  can  sue  what  they  call  a  **  margin''  between 
this  and  other  markets,  they  are  liberal  purchasers  ;  but  frc>quently  they  figure  ahead, 
and  purchase  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  '^  margin"  elsewhere.  There  has  hardly 
been  a  week  during  the  past  season  when  cotton  did  not  bring  as  high  a  price  in  this 
market  as  in  cither  Charleston  or  Savannah,  and  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case. 
Some  planters  wc  know  have  shipped  their  cotton  to  Chark^ton  and  Savannah  bv 
way  of  trial,  but  they  liavc  nearly  all  come  ^'  bock"  again,  and  are  no  doubt  imtisfifta 
that  **  to  go  further  is  but  to  fare  worse." 

All  our  merchants  ask  is  a  trial — they  now  have  on  hand  good  stocks  of  goods— 
and  offer  them  at  moderate  profits ;  and  if  buyers  can  do  better  elsewhere,  they  wiD 
not  look  to  their  interests  if  they  do  not  do  so. 

Those  who  wish  to  give  our  market  a  trial  would  do  well  to  examine  our  odvertli* 
ing  colunms. 

6.  SALUDA  FACTORY,  S.  C— NEGRO  LABOR. 

We  had  the  gratification  recently  of  visiting  this  factory,  situated  on  the  Saluda 
River,  near  Columbia,  and  of  inspecting  its  operations.  It  is  on  the  slavc*labor,  or 
anti  free-soil  system ;  no  operators  in  the  establishment  but  blacks.  The  superin- 
tendent and  overseers  are  white,  and  of  great  experience  in  manufacturing.  They 
are  principally  from  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  North,  and  although  strooglf 
prejudiced  on  their  first  arrival  at  the  establibhment  against  African  labor,  from  olh 
aervation  and  more  experience  they  all  testify  to  their  equal  efhcicnoy,  and  great  n- 
periority  in  many  respects.  So  as  not  to  act  precipitately,  the  experiment  of  African 
labor  was  first  tested  in  the  spinning  department ;  since  which,  the  older  spinnen 
have  been  transferred  to  the  weaving-room.  They  commenced  in  that  department 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  arc  now  turning  out  as  many  yards  to  the  loom  as  was  per- 
formed under  Uie  older  system.  A  weaver  from  Lowell  has  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  ahe  reports  that,  while  there  ia  full  as  much  work  done  by  the  blaaka,  they 
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are  much  more  attentive  to  the  condition  of  their  looms.  They  all  appear  pleased 
with  the  manipulations  on  which  they  are  employed,  and  are  thus  affording  to  the 
South  the  beet  evidence  that,  when  the  channels  of  agriculture  are  choked,  the 
mannfiicturing  of  our  own  productions  will  open  new  channels  of  profitable  employ- 
ment fbr  our  slaves.  The  resources  of  the  South  are  great,  and  it  should  be  gratify- 
ing to  all  who  view  these  facti  with  the  eye  of  a  statesman  and  philanthropist,  that 
tihe  sources  of  profitable  emplo3rment  and  support  to  our  rapidly-increasing  Amcan 
labor  are  illimitable,  and  must  remove  all  motives  for  emigration  to  other  countries. 
By  an  enlightened  system  of  internal  improvements,  making  all  parts  of  our  state 
aooetsible,  and  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  our  labor.  South  Carolina  may  more 
tibaa  double  her  productive  slave  labor,  and  not  suffer  from  too  dense  a  population. 

7.  COTTON  FACTORY  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

CnocTAW,  Mi.,  June  4, 1850. 

Qua  mill  is  located  ten  miles  south  of  Greensboro^  in  a  poor,  healthy  neighbor- 
liood  ;  fine  water,  good  society,  churches,  schools,  &o.  We  have  but  one  grog-shop 
within  seven  miles  of  us,  and  that  will  probably  not  last  long. 

Our  building  is  mode  of  wood,  108  feet  long,  48  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  We 
are  now  running  about  800  spindles,  10  cards,  12  looms,  and  all  the  accompanying 
necessary  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving.  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  cotton 
we  have  stopped  our  looms.  Wo  have  500  spindles  and  five  cards  more,  not  fin- 
llbed ;  we  shall  probably  get  them  in  operation  for  the  next  crop.  We  carry  on  a 
madiine  shop  in  which  we  make  every  variety  of  machinery  for  carding  and  spin- 
nincr.  Our  looms  are  built  by  Messrs.  Rogers,  Kechum  &  Grovanon,  of  Patterson, 
K.J.  They  are  heavy  and  substantial,  and  are  built  for  making  heavy  Linsey  and 
Oanaburgs,  such  as  are  most  used  in  the  South.  I  think  that  companies  in  this  state 
intending  to  embark  in  the  manufacturing  business,  would  do  well  to  call  and  see  our 
machinery  before  buying  elsewhere.  We  have  just  completed  the  finest  flour  mill  in 
fliia  state,  or  equal  to  any  in  the  South.  We  wUl  show  flour  with  the  St  Louis  or 
any  other  mill  North  or  South. 

We  use  a  large  fine  Semple  Engine,  made  by  Messrs.  Thurston,  Green  &  Co., 
FroTidenoe.  It  is  admired  by  all  visitors  for  its  great  capacity  and  simplicity.  It  is 
run  by  a  negro  engineer,  who  also  serves  as  fireman,  who  had  no  acquaintance  with 
engines  until  he  took  hold  of  this..  We  have  a  double  cylinder  wool  card  that  cards 
the  wool  twice  as  well  as  most  of  the  country  cards  that  have  only  one,  and  will  turn 
off  two  hundred  pounds  of  rolls  a  day,  for  which  we  charge  8  c.  a  pound. 

8.  COTTON  FACTORIES  IN  ALABAMA. 

We  seldom  take  up  a  paper  published  in  the  southern  and  western  states  of  the 
Union,  that  does  not  contain  some  new  development  of  their  manufacturing  industry. 
In  a  brief  notice  of  the  progress  of  Alabanm  in  that  direction,  the  Tuscaloosa  06«er- 
ver  remarks : 

^*  We  were  shown  lont  week  some  samples  of  Cottonades,  Ginghams,  Checks,  and 
Oanaburgs,  colored  and  plain,  made  at  the  factory  of  Patton,  Donegan  &  Co..  Ilunts- 
▼flle,  which  for  quality  and  durability  would  compare  with  similar  goods  maao  in  the 
aaannfaeturing  towns  of  the  North.  The  colored  grKMls  were  excellent,  and  were  we 
not  assured  of  the  contrary,  we  should  have  pronounced  them  Eastern  goods. 

"  The  factory  at  Florence,  owned  by  Martin,  Weekly  &  Co.,  is  doing  a  thrifty  busi- 
It  works  46  looms— turning  1 ,600  spindles,  and  produces  80.000  yards  of  cloth 


per  week.  Besides  this  large  amount  of  cloth,  it  manufactures  also  6,000  dosen  of 
thread  per  week.  The  weekly  consumption  ot  cotton  is  about  6,000  lbs.,  averaging 
750  boles  of  cotton  per  year. 

^  As  an  instance  of  the  prosperity  of  &ctories  in  this  region,  a  new  one  is  about  be- 
ing established  on  the  same  stream,  on  the  opposite  side,  which,  it  is  calculated,  will 
oonrame  40  bales  of  cotton  per  week. 

*'  The  factory  in  this  city  is  about  increasing  its  number  of  looms.  At  this  time  it 
worka  only  40,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  manufooturing  the  four  qualities  of 
foods.  In  a  few  weeks  the  present  number  of  looms  vrill  be  increased  to  73.  The 
dMha  made  at  Ihia  frotory  are  in  lugh  repotc  and  meet  with  ready  sales." 

28  VOL.  r. 
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9.  SOUTHERN  GRANITE.    No.  lU. 

BT   ▲   CHARLESTON    WORKINO   MAN. 

Wo  have  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  tho  means  of  convcyiDj^  the  ezedlcnk 
building  stone  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia  to  Charleston,  where  it  is  at  aD 
times  in  groat  demand  for  building  purposes.  Whether  water  carriage  can  be  adTin- 
togeously  resorted  to,  we  will  not  at  present  undertake  to  determine ;  bat  it  is  notui' 
likely  that  this  mode  of  conveyance  may  be  availed  of  beneficially  and  economMallj. 
Tho  South  Carolina  Railroad  is  tho  great  avenue  to  which  wc  confidently  lodJL,  ani 
upon  which  we  mu»t  at  present  rely,  for  developing  this  important  branch  of  industry. 
I'he  President  and  Directors  of  this  Company,  alive  as  they  are  to  every  matter  cf 
state  interest,  are  disposed,  wc  feel  assured,  to  render  every  reasonable  facility,  tad 
wo  doubt  not  they  will  bo  willing  to  transport  granite  from  Columbia  to  Charkston 
at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  ton,  or  even  less.  A  much  lower  rate  than  this  for 
heavy  freight  has  been  reached  on  some  of  the  railways  in  Penns)'lvania  and  eW 
where.  On  those  roods,  the  price  for  transportation,  for  coal,  is  usually  equivalent  to 
$1,50  per  ton,  for  100  miles;  but  in  some  cases,  where  canal  competition  ham  been 
encountered,  it  is  carried  for  $1,12^  per  ton. 

At  $2  per  ton  we  think  it  would  be  a  profitable  business  for  the  road,  and  wonU. 
pay  quite  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  freight  which  now  passes  over  it.  CoU 
ton  is  frequently  brought  from  Hamburg  to  Charleston  at  50  cents  per  bale.  Tlia 
Carolina  bales  from  that  point  average  about  350  pounds ;  but  by  far  the  larger  pro* 
portion  sent  from  there,  probably  three-fourths,  arc  Georgia  bales,  which  avcr^ga 
over  450  pounds — enough  over  that  average  probably  to  make  tho  average  weight  of 
all  the  cotton  bales  coming  thence  450  pounds.  Assuming  this  as  the  correct  averse. 
tho  freight,  at  50  cents  per  bale,  gives  one-ninth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  A  ton  Qi 
granite,  of  2,240  pounds,  at  $2  per  ton,  gives  a  fraction  over  one-eleventh  of  a  oeai 
per  pound.  But  any  number  of  tons  of  granite  can  bo  brought  over  the  road  at  lea 
expense  to  tlie  Company  than  the  same  weight  of  cotton,  or  any  other  light  freighti 
because  it  occupies  less  car-room.  In  asciTtaining  the  coct  of  freight  to  the  camen 
on  railroads,  one  very  important  element  of  calculation  is  the  space  occupied ;  and  ai 
a  general  rule,  the  relative  friction  to  bo  overcome  by  the  propelling  power  may  ba 
determined  pretty  nearly  by  taking  into  account  the  number  of  car-whecla  set  in  mo- 
tion by  any  given  quantity  of  freight.  With  a  rail  heavy  enough  for  any  weight  to 
run  upon  it  without  injury,  concentration  of  the  load  is  Uie  most  effectual  eoonon^i 
and  leads  to  the  use  of  powerful  locomotives. 

It  certainly  results  in  a  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  cars  and  car-wheels  as  weD 
as  steam-power.    Let  us  suppose  that  a  full  loaded  car  of  granite  will  wdgh  firt 
times  as  much  as  the  same  loaded  with  cotton,  the  wheels  of  the  granite  oars  bong 
of  sufficient  strength,  and  then  consider  tho  quantum  of  propelling  power  ninnirr 
in  each  case.    Five  times  the  number  of  whei'ls  will  bo  required  for  the  cotton,  and 
consequently  a  great  proportional  increase  of  friction  must  arise,  which  can  only  ba 
overcome  by  augmenting  the  propelling  power.    Besides,  in  accordance  with  a  gen- 
erally understood  law  of  locomotion,  the  force  necessary  to  propd  a  train  of  cart,  of 
any  specified  weight,  must  be  increased  as  the  train  is  lengthened.     A  car  distant 
fh)m  the  engine  requires  more  power  to  propel  it  than  one  of  the  same  weight  nearer 
to  it,  and  at  sudden  curves  in  a  road  the  increase  of  burthen  arising  from  length  of 
train  is  very  sensibly  felt    We  may  also  keep  in  view  that  latemal  motion  of  ths 
cars,  which  forms  so  serious  an  impediment  to  progress,  and  which  incrcasea  in  hO" 
portion  as  the  car  is  distant  from  tho  engine — a  fact  which  is  readily  appreciated  by 
observant  travellers  on  passenger  trains  in  rapid  motion. 

Another  consideration  may  be  presented  in  this  connexion,  which,  whilst  itrnqf 
render  the  conveyance  of  granite  more  profitable  to  the  carriers,  will  introduce  a  cto* 
of  freight,  eons.sting  of  produce  of  light  weight,  and  comparatively  inferior  vahWf 
which  is  at  present  driven  from  the  road  by  the  neccessarily  high  rates  whkh  m 
charged.  May  and  blades,  and  such  like  bulky  hut  light  articles,  of  small  coat,  whieh 
arc  now  rnis<^-(l  in  large  quantities  along  the  line,  and  which  would  be  much  increased 
if  they  could  Ix^  sent  to  market  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  after  awhile  make  us  inde* 
pendent  of  northern  supplies,  might  thus  be  introduced,  llio  price  of  carrying  kn 
from  Uichland  cannot  under  present  circumstances  be  reduced  with  propriety,  and 
yet  the  minium  rate  be  now  20  cenU  per  100  pounda,  which  la  abooi  50  per  oent  of 
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the  value  of  the  hay  as  it  lies  in  the  fields,  is  sufficiently  onerons  to  drive  snch  freight 
from  the  road. 

On  the  iron  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  it  would  not,  probably,  bo  prudent  to 
nn  cars  laden  with  granite  slabs  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
floors  of  the  cars,  and  the  vacant  space  above  these  layers  might  be  advantageously 

Spropriated  to  this  description  of  light  freight  With  these  views  wo  have  formed 
e  estimate  that  granite  from  Columbia,  at  $2  per  ton,  will  pay  the  Company  at  least 
m  well  as  cotton  from  Hamburg  at  50  cents  per  bale.  We  have  entered  into  this 
dlculation  in  anticipation  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  will  be  set  up  by  the 
thousand  croakers  amongst  us,  who  are  ever  ready  to  predict  the  failure  of  any  en- 
terprise that  is  proposed  or  started  in  the  state.  We  must  repudiate  and  disgrace  this 
contemptible  class  of  moping  wiseacres  by  falsifying  their  solemn  forebodings  in  tho 
displays  and  results  of  energetic  movements.  Wliatever  any  other  people  can  do,  we 
can  do  in  South  Carolina.  We  are  not  wanting  in  any  of  the  elements  of  enterprise, 
bat  the  disposition  to  engage  in  them  is  unfortunately  lacking.  A  stupid  and  vicious 
poblJo  opinion  has  heretofore  tended  to  push  our  young  men  into  tho  learned  profes- 
rfons,  or  the  proprietorship  of  planting  interests,  as  tho  only  avenues  to  honorable 
Mooess  in  life,  and  in  consequence  we  have  but  few  of  those  intellectual,  well-edu- 
Oted,  scientific  mechanics  growing  up  around  us,  who  arc  necessary  to  give  impulso 
to  our  resources. 

But  a  beginning  has  been  made.  Already  are  the  cotton  lords  of  Lowell,  who 
have  grown  rich  on  the  bounties  of  the  federal  government,  looking  with  jealousy 
and  anxiety  to  the  development  of  Southern  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  Tho 
fcotories  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  now  find  a  ready  sale  for  dieir  fabrics,  even 
1m  Northern  markets,  at  such  prices  as  enable  them  to  declare  good  dividends :  and 
lfi  in  this  early  sta;]re  of  our  experience,  we  can  do  so  well — ^well  enough  to  enable  the 
Charleston  and  Granitcville  factories  to  take  the  premiums  offered  at  the  recent  Phila- 
delphia Fair,  for  tho  best  goods  of  the  descriptions  made  by  those  factories  respectively 
^^vhat  may  we  not  expect  when,  by  the  more  general  introduction  and  judicious  or- 
gnization  of  slave  labor y  the  best  and  cheapest  factory  labor  in  the  world,  wo  shall 
manifest  the  ability  which  belongs  to  us  to  manufacture  cotton  more  cheaply  than  any 
oCher  people.  Slave  labor  may  be  used  in  the  quarrying  and  working  of  granite  as 
wdl  as  any  other.  It  is  a  plain  and  simple  business,  almost  entirely  physical  in  its 
eharactcr,  and  requiring  the  exercise  of  but  little  intellect,  except  on  the  part  of  the 
Ofersecrs  or  directors  of  a  quarry — who,  of  course,  should  be  men  of  intelligence  and 
faiventive  genius.  Every  quarry  lias  its  peculiarities,  and  in  each  particular  instance, 
veehanical  constructions  and  contrivances,  adapted  to  the  location,  and  oflen  of  novel 
eharacter,  will  be  required.  W^ith  the  aid  of  a  very  few  experienced  quarry  laborers, 
(and  these  we  presume  may  now  be  found  in  or  about  Columbia,  as  it  is  not  entirely 
an  unknown  mystery  there — the  Charlotte  Railroad  Company  having  erected  somo 
of  their  small  bridges  near  the  town  of  quarried  granite,)  a  competent  foreman  could 
drill  a  large  force  of  white  or  black  laborers  in  a  very  short  time.  Even  the  whiskey- 
drinking,  potatoe-raising,  charcoal  burning  Sand-hillers,  have  quite  intellect  enough 
Ibr  the  delightful  employment  of  hammering  granite,  and  if  in  this  way  they  can  be 
ladnced  to  *'  do  the  State  some  service,"  it  will  be  a  matter  of  profound  congratula- 
tioD.  Now  let  us  see  what  our  competitors  can  do  in  the  way  of  freight,  and  how 
they  are  circumstanced  with  regard  to  quarry  labor.  Careful  inquiry  as  to  the  cost 
of  bringing  granite  to  Charleston  results  in  the  belief,  that  the  freight  of  it  from  Bos- 
ton, or  from  the  shipping  point,  (which  at  Quincy  is  nearer  to  the  quarries  than  at 
any  other  locations  we  know  of,)  including  the  cost  of  cartage  or  truckage  from  the 
depot  to  the  vessel,  cannot  be  contracted  for  at  less  than  $2}  per  ton. 

This  diffiTence  alone,  of  fifty  cents  per  ton,  would  amount,  in  the  quantity  neoee- 
■BT  for  the  new  Custom  House,  to  nearly  or  quite  ten  thousand  dollars,  whilst  the 
additional  expense  of  transportation  from  tho  Northern  quarries  to  those  points  of 
ahipment,  would  constitute  in  effect,  by  just  so  much  as  its  amount,  an  additional  bo- 
ms to  the  quarries  here.  The  expense,  to  the  Quincy  quarriers,  of  delivering  their 
alone  on  shipboard  may  be  more  nearly  cstimate^l  when  it  is  known  thjit  it  must  either 
bo  hauled  on  trucks,  by  teams  of  horses,  a  distinee  of  seven  miles  to  Boston,  or  bo 
oonreyed  first  by  the  railroad  constructed  there,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  granite* 
a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  Ut  the  landing  on  Alilton  Iliver,  whence  it  must 
be  oarried  on  lighters  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles  to  the  vessels  in  Boston  harbor. 
It  ia  now  the  practice  at  such  of  tho  Quincy  quarries  as  are  not  owned  by  the  ^ro- 
ptietora  of  the  railroad,  to  haol  their  granite  to  Boston  on  Xho  commoii  tott^ir— >2bfe 
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use  of  the  railroad  being  reeerrcd  by  the  owners  of  it  for  the  requiremeiiti  of  thdr 
own  quarries.    It  lb  possible,  but  barely  so,  and  by  no  means  probable,  that  the  freiglit 
from  some  of  the  Northern  shipping  points  can  bo  had  at  less  than  ^,50  per 
ton ;  and  we  may  safely  venture  to  assert  that  under  no  circumstances  can  it  be  dona 
for  less  than  $2  per  ton,  which  latter  price  will,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  proba- 
bly be  the  maxinmm  ciuirge  on  our  railroad  for  conveying  it  to  the  same  pomt    Ii 
Massachusi'tts  and  the  East  generally,  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  the  interne 
cold  which  prevails,  and  the  deep  snows  which  coviT  the  earth,  prevent  altogether 
the  out-duor  working  of  quarry  men,  and  even  with  the  protection  of  sheds  and  en- 
closures, the  pinching  temperature  incapacitates  the  workmen  to  do  much  more  thttl 
half  work.    Here  our  delightful  eliinate  presents  no  such  obstacles  to  out-door  laber. 
We  remark  further,  that  even  white  laborers  can  be  subsisted  much  better  nd 
cheaper  at  tlie  South  than  in  any  of  the  granite-producing  Northern  states ;  also,  thit 
with  a  judicious  combination  of  white  and  black  operatives,  we  are  independent  of 
tliose  Btrikes  for  higher  wages,  so  common  at  the  North,  and  which  in  many  oam 
have  been  tho  ruin  of  large  contractors.    As  to  tlie  time  of  sending  our  granite  doirB| 
it  may  be  arranged  with  reference  to  the  convenience  of  tho  Comitany,  and  they  wii 
thus  be  enabled  to  employ  their  motive  power  with  more  regularity  tho  year  round, 
by  freighting  the  Bti»nc  when  there  is  no  press  of  cotton  or  oUier  freight.     Another 
item  of  comparison  is  found  in  the  difference)  of  cost  of  suitable  sites  for  quanrying 
here  and  at  the  North.    Eligible  situations  for  tliis  business  readily  command  in  thft 
Northern  states  large  sums — here  immense  beds  of  granite  have  yet  to  find  pnrchft- 
sers  at  any  price ;  but  we  hope  the  time  is  at  hand  when,  by  the  enterprise  of  scne 
spirited  citizen,  your  holders  of  granite  domains  will  be  waked  up  some  fine  morniBg 
with  the  announcement  that  tlieir  now  useless  possessions  are  eagerly  sought  alter, 
and  have  at  length  found  a  place  in  the  world^s  inventory  of  things  Talnablei 
Granite  will  find  a  considerable  market  in  Charleston  at  all  times.    Store  fronti  cf 
this  material  are  now  in  common  use,  and  are  continually  called  for,  besides  lintdi^ 
door-sills,  fence  sills,  posts,  door-stops,  et  cetera,  of  which  a  large  number  m^  be 
sold.     But  to  the  Custom  House  wo  desire  again  to  direct  attention,  presenting  m  il 
does  a  splendid  opportunity  of  commencing  the  granite  business.     It  will  requirs  m 
immense  quantity  of  stone,  and  there  will  b<;  a  sufficient  amount  of  profit,  in  prospeo- 
tive,jto  induce  men  of  substance  and  capacity'to  embark  in  the  business.     In  the  pri- 
vate letter  hereinbefore  alluded  to,  we  ventured  the  following  assertions :  "  We  iraat 
granite  for  the  new  Custom  House — I  suppose  at  least  $200,000  worth.    Here  k  a 
clumco  for  some  enterprising  Uichlander  to  make  a  fortune  of  at  least  $50,000,  and 
still  outbid  the  Northern  contractors.''    Tliese  were  made  at  a  venture,  and  based 
only  upon  a  vague  idea  of  the  extent  and  eluiracter  of  the  building ;  but  now,  with 
more  definite  information  before  us,  we  proceed  to  demonstrate  that  thoso  hastv  gjumm 
are  singularly  near  the  truth  *,  at  least  we  shall  show  this  to  be  tho  caso  with  regvd 
to  the  quantity  of  stone,  and  wo  see  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  prediction  of  prafi^ 
provided  the  matti-T  is  taken  in  hand  by  energcUe  and  competent  persons.    Just  think 
of  it — every  square  foot  of  granite  worth  almost  half  a  dollar,  in  its  rough  stste, 
after  the  comparatively  trifling  work  <»f  quarrying  it !     In  our  next  and  final  letter, 
wc  shall  estimate  the  probable  extent  of  tho  new  Custom  House,  as  nearly  as  the  in- 
fommtion  at  present  witliin  our  reach  will  permit  an  approximation  to  it. 

10.  INFLUENCE  OF  MANUFACTURES  ON  THE  GROWTH  OF  CmES. 

Cannelton,  Indiana. — We  are  indebted  to  Hamilton  Smith,  Es([.,  the  distin- 
guished manufacturer  of  the  West,  and  the  man  who  is  doing  more  at  this  moment 
for  advancing  the  manufacturing  and  general  prosperity  of  this  great  region  than  pe^ 
haps  jiny  other  in  the  nation,  for  a  copy  of  his  most  elaborate  pamphlet,  prepared  bj 
request,  upon  tho  mineral,  coal,  and  manufacturing  facilities  of  C-annelton,  Indians. 
We  have  examined  it  with  much  interest,  as  many  of  the  particulars  included  htn 
f^om  time  to  time  been  presented  by  the  author  through  our  Review,  and  sa  there 
are  nuiny  more  which  arc  deserving  of  the  widest  circulation  and  study.  Hie  attcs* 
tion  of  capitalists  in  particular  should  be  directed  to  this  quarter,  which  promises  them 
the  most  prolific  returns.  Extensive  ootton  factories  are  in  coDStraction,  and  the  ooil 
minen  are  in  oontrol  of  a  company  who  solicit  capital.    The  great  mQI  of  whick  > 
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wood-cat  representation  is  given  in  the  pamphlet  is  intended  for  10,800  spindles  and 
372  looms ;  it  is  2d7  feet  long  and  65  feet  wide ;  towers  106  feet  high.  Tho  attic 
(S20  feet  by  40  feet)  is  lighted  by  windows  in  tho  gable-ends.  Corner-stone  laid 
May  21, 1849. 

**  This  town  was  first  laid  ont  in  1835,  and  settled  by  colliers  under  tho  sapcrvision 
of  Rhodes  and  McLane.  In  1B36  the  American  Cannel  Coal  Company  was  formed, 
wliich  owes  its  origin  to  the  Into  Gen.  Si'th  Hunt,  of  New-Hampshire ;  a  man  whose 
intelligence  was  only  equalled  by  the  energy  of  his  character,  and  who,  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Hobart,  Williams  and  Russell,  then  wealthy  capitalists  of  Boston,  pur- 
ehilipd  a  largo  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  about  7000  acres,  and  made  several  entries 
to  the  coal  strata.  The  capital  stock  of  this  company  is  S^5U0,000.  From  400,000  to 
SOO.OiiO  bushels  of  coal  are  mined  here  per  annum.  The  site  of  this  town  is  on  a 
bend  of  the  Ohio,  and  embraces  over  1000  acres  between  the  river  and  tho  coal  hills. 
The  landing  is  very  fine.  I'he  principal  improvements  and  growth  of  Cannelton 
liATe  taken  place  within  the  last  twelve  months.  Its  population  is  now  somewhcro 
between  1200  and  1500  persons. 

"  A  lar^  first  class  hotel,  containing  over  seventy  sleeping- rooms,  is  now  being 
aonetructed,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  last  of  IVIay.  Besides  the  saw 
and  grist-mill  of  J.  C.  Porter  &  Co.,  referred  to  on  the  map,  the  cotton-mill  company 
ksre  already  in  operation  a  fine  steam  planing-mill,  and  connected  with  the  samo 
power,  several  circular  saws,  turning-lathes,  etc.  The  establishment  of  Mr.  Z.  W. 
Merrithew,  for  the  manufacture  of  shaved  shingles,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  A  short 
^rtance  above  Castlebury  Creek,  and  upon  the  bank  of  tho  river,  Messrs.  Ross,  Tal- 
bott  A  Co.  aro  erecting  a  large  saw  and  flouring-mill.  Just  below  the  mouth  of 
Doner  Creek  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Smith  is  about  building  another  saw-mill.  A  building 
liM  already  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Badger  for  a  foundry,  but  is  not  yet  in 
operation.  The  tin,  copper  and  sheet-iron  establishment  of  J.  S.  Tiuiyer  &  Brother 
!■  well  known  to  the  community.  Recently  our  friend  Beacon  has  commenced  the 
mmnfactnre  of  brick,  and  in  a  short  time  will  bo  ready  to  fill  all  orders  in  this  respect. 
We  have  some  eight  or  ten  stores  of  different  kinds,  and  a  full  supply  of  professional 
giBiitlemcn.    We  have  bakers,  butchers,  shoemakers,  tailors  and  milllnors." 

We  take  from  the  pamphlet  the  following  statistical  fi&cts,  showing  the  prodigious 
afllanccs  of  manufacturing  towns,  which  should  furnish  to  the  people  of  the  South 
fai  putwolar  the  most  salutary  lessons.  Let  us  take  the  old  cities  of  Charleston  and 
flftfannah,  and  ask  why  they  have  so  long  been  as  it  were  stationary,  while  every 
diing  aroand  is  in  motion  7  By  the  introduction  of  an  extensive  system  of  manu- 
ftMstnres,  it  would  be  easy  to  advance  the  population  of  these  cities  two-fold  in  a  single 
dooade.    We  believe  their  citizens  aro  now  beginning  to  perceive  it 

**  The  causes  of  tho  growth  of  modem  cities  are  the  concentration,  or  assemblage 
in  certain  localities,  of  3io  materials,  or  the  most  useful  materials,  which  afford  labor 
te  the  hand  of  industry,  and  from  tho  products  of  which  tho  growing  wants  of 
ikind  are  supplied. 

"  To  sustain  this  position  we  submit  the  following  concise  statements,  showing  the 
of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  respectively  men- 
tioned : 

^Birmingham,  England.— Thia  city  in  1801  had  a  population  of  73,670,  in  1831 
of  146^86,  in  1839  an  estimated  population  of  190,000,  and  at  the  present  time  of 
probably  not  less  than  250,000.  Its  opulenee,  celebrity  and  magnitude  are  ascribable 
to  the  tron,  ttone  and  coal  with  which  tlie  distriet  abounds. 

**  Bolton,  England. — The  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  town  dates  fh>m 
177a-'80.  lu  population  in  1773  was  5,GU4;  in  1801,  18,583;  in  1811,  25,551  ; 
in  1821 ,  32,973  ;  in  1831 ,  43,397.  It  is  a  seat  of  cotton  manufacture,  and  the  birth- 
piacn  of  Arkwright.  Its  growth  is  attributed  to  its  command  of  coal,  being  situated 
m  A  coal  district. 

*^ Bradford,  England. — ^Township  consists  of  1,680  acres;  population  in  1801, 
6,393;  in  1821,  13,064  ;  in  1031,  uo  less  than  23,233,  and  since  that  period  has  in- 
ereaaed  still  more  rapidly.  Its  growth  is  owing  to  its  manufactures,  which  are  Cm»U- 
talied  by  its  unlimited  command  of  coal  and  its  abundance  of  tron. 

^BmmUy,  £ii^iaiuL.-Popnlation  m  1801,  3,305-,  in  \^\,  ^,^1^\  Vii 
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54,192.  A  manafacturing  town.  Cause  of  growth,  abundance  and  cheapne«  of 
coal  found  in  the  vicinity,  with  a  good  supply  of  free-stone,  slate,  eto.  The  town  ■ 
built  mostly  of  frct'-stone. 

*^  Bury  J  England. — A  large  manufacturing  town,  consisting  of  4,360  acres.  Po- 
pulation iu  1&21,  13,4h!0 ;  in  1841,  77,196.  In  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  aad 
which  iucludes  this  town,  are  fx2eii«ii)e  quarriet  of  building  stone y^nd  nine  wnrngki 
coal  mines. 

^^  Carlisle^  England. — A  manufacturing  town,  supplied  with  coal  from  phflM 
varying  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  distant  Population  in  1801,  10,221 ;  in  18S1| 
15,4t«t> ;  in  1841,  36,084. 

**  Charleroy. — An  important  manufacturing  town  in  Belgium,  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  great  coal  basin  of  Charleroy.  In  1836  it  had  seventy -two  mines  inactift 
operation,  producing  900,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum.  Iron  abounds,  and  alsoqui^ 
ries  of  marble  and  slate.  Its  furnaces  give  employment  to  3,000  men,  and  duiqf 
the  winter  season  4,0U0  men  are  employed  in  making  nails.  Its  coal,  iron  and  itOM 
have  made  it  wliat  it  is. 

"  Derby.,  England. — A  manufacturing  town,  with  both  water-power  and  ooiL 
Population  in  1H4I,  35,015;  in  Ibll  it  was  only  13,043. 

''Durham^  England.— In  1821  this  city  liad  a  population  of  10,282;  in  1831, 
only  10,520.  About  this  time  extensive  collieries  were  opened,  and  population  im- 
mediately increased,  ho  that  in  1840  the  numl>er  of  its  inhabitants  was  put  down  rt 
40,000.  Previous  to  this  it  was  one  of  the  dullest  cities  in  the  kingdom.  Simm^ 
lime,  coal  and  iron  abound. 

*^  Huddersfield^  England. — The  township  cons'ists  of  3,950  acres,  and  had  a  pojpv- 
lation  in  Ic^Ol  of  7,'J6H,  in  1831  of  19,035.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1840 
was  estinintod  at  40,000.  It  is  one  of  the  princiiml  seats  of  the  woollen  mannfli^ 
ture,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  coal  field.  Tliere  b  also  an  ample  supply  of 
water-power. 

*^  Johnstony  Scotland. — The  rise  of  this  town  has  been  more  rapid  than  any  odier 
town  in  ^cotland.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  bt 
fued,  or  let,  on  building  leases,  in  1781,  when  it  contained  only  ten  persona.  Ill 
population  in  1840  is  set  down  at  7,000.  Its  growth  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
manufactures,  it  being  situated  on  a  fine  water-power.  It  has  several  foundries  inl 
machine-shops,  and  near  the  town  arc  four  collieries. 

^^  Leeds ^  England. — A  celebrated  manufacturing  town,  and  tlie  great  centre  Sf 
the  woollen  cloth  trade.  Population  of  the /oton  in  1831,  71,602.  Its  eminence  il 
owing  partly  to  its  advantageous  situation  in  a  fertile  country,  intersected  with  riveiii 
and  partly  to  its  {Kjssessing  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal. 

"  Leigh  J  England. — A  manufacturing  town,  with  a  population  in  1841  of  22,229. 
In  1831,  according  to  Mr.  Baines,  upwards  of  8,000  persons  were  employed  in  spin- 
ning and  weaving  cotton  and  silk,  both  by  hand  and  power  looms.  Its  industry  and 
growth  is  promoted  by  its  abundance  of  cnal  and  lime. 

^*'  Ijowelly  Massachusetts. — Population  iu  1820,  200 ;  at  the  present  time,  35,000. 
Cause  of  growth,  its  great  water-power. 

"  Lawrence y  Massachusetts. — Present  population,  7,500.  Four  or  five  yean  agp 
it  was  but  a  school  district.  Its  water-wheels  liave  graded  streets,  and  lined  that 
with  splendid  edifices  on  alluvial  land  so  poor  that  it  would  not  average  a  crc^  of  15 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  without  artificial  enrichment. 

*'  Manchester^  New-Hampshire^  in  1835  was  a  small  hamlet;  in  1840  a  few  mib 
had  increased  its  population  to  about  3,000  ;  it  is  said  to  contain  now  about  17,000 
souls.  Although  it  is  in  a  hilly  and  barren  country,  and  receives  its  materials  aal 
sends  its  products  over  about  sixty  miles  of  rail-road,  it  is  still  growing  with  rapidi^, 
because  it  has  the  motive-power  of  the  Merrimac. 

"  Manchester^  Englana. — ^Thc  great  centre  of  the  cotton  manu&cturc  in  Grcit 
Britain,  and  the  principal  manufacturing  town  in  the  world.  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford  are  separated  by  the  small  river  Irwell,  and  form  one  town,  covering  3,000 
acres.  The  jxipulation  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  including  Salford,  in  1801,  wv 
95,313;  in  lb3l,  239,3r8;  and  in  18-11  was  estimated  at  360,000.  Manufacturii« 
has  made  Manchester.  The  steam  engine,  with  other  improved  machines  for  work- 
ing up  cotton,  have  made  its  manufactures,  and  the  coal  f>om  the  inexhastible  coil- 
field,  on  the  iHJiffc  of  which  the  city  is  situated,  has  fed  the  engine.  Hcnco  the  mo* 
dern  growth  of  Manchesti'r  is  ascribable  to  its  coal. 

<*  Merthyr-Tydvil^  S,  Wa4ec.->PopuhkUon  27,460  in  1831 ;  in  1841,  34,977.   U 
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-Mi  remarkable  for  its  iron  works,  and  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  its  ricli 
minct  of  cool,  iron  ore  and  lime-stone.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it 
was  an  insignificant  villaf^c,  and  in  1755  the  lands  and  mines  for  several  miles  arotmd 
the  village,  the  seat  of  the  great  works  now  erected,  were  let  for  ninety-nine  yean 
lor  £200  a  year. 

^^  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— PopuiaXion  in  1831,  53,613;  in  1841  estimated  at 
65,000.  It  owes  its  importance,  if  not  its  existence,  to  its  convenient  situation  as  A 
|iiMe  of  shipment  for  the  coal  wrought  in  its  neighborhood. 

"  Pitttburg,  Pennsylvania. — ^The  population  of  Pittsburg  for  each  decennary  po- 
nod  fh)m  1800  was  1,565,  4,768,  7.248,  12,542,  21,115.  With  its  dependences  it 
liM  a  present  population  of  about  100,000 ;  and  although  it  has  lost  the  greater  part 
<i  its  transportation  and  commercial  business,  it  is  now  growing  more  rapidly  than 
ever.  The  copper  ore  of  LAke  Superior,  the  lead  of  Illinois,  the  wheat  of  Michiffaii| 
the  cotton  of  Tennessee,  and  even  the  iron  and  sand  of  Missouri,  are  transported  to 
and  combined  by  the  power  that  lies  in  the  Pittsburg  coaL 

*'  Oldham^  England. — A.  largo  manufacturing  town,  chiefly  cotton.  Population 
in  1841,  4*2,595.  In  1760  it  comprised  only  about  sixty  thatched  tenements.  In 
1889  it  had  two  hundred  manufactories,  set  in  motion  by  a  steam-power  equal  to 
8.942  horses,  and  employing  15,391  hands.  It  has  an  abundant  and  immediate  sup- 
ply of  excellent  coal. 

*'i2ocAe«/«r,  i^Teto-lVit.— Popuhitionm  1820,  1,502;  in  1830,  9,269;  in  1840, 
S0,19l.  It  owes  its  great  advantages  and  rapid  growth  to  its  vast  water-power, 
created  by  the  falls  in  the  Genesee  river. 

**  Sheffield^  England. — Noted  for  its  hardware,  cutlery,  etc  Popuhition  of  the 
parish  in  1801,  45,755  ;  in  1831,  91,692  ;  and  in  1841, 110,801.  Its  manufactures 
are  extensive,  and  known  the  world  over.    Coal  and  iron  have  made  the  city. 

^Wolverkamplon,  England. — This  town,  or  rather  the  district  including  the  town, 
oomprisee  16,630  acres.  Its  population  in  1831  was  67,514.  In  1841  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  alone  was  36,189.  Wolverhampton,  and  the  places  in  its  vioinityi 
9we  their  rapid  rise  to  the  mines  of  coal  and  iron-stone. 

*'  Other  illustrations,  such  as  Pottsville,  Cumberland,  Wheeling,  Pomeroy,  eto., 
might  be  adduced,  but  those  already  given  are  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  tendency  of  men  at  the  present  time  to  cluster  around  and  to  build  their  homes 
in  such  localities  as  afford  them  the  great  staples  and  materials  upon  which  they  may 
btetow  their  labor,  and  for  which  they  may  receive  the  largest  rates  of  compensation." 

Cannelton  Economist, 
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flOUTUERN  COMMERCE  AS  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  GULF  STREAM. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  ScientiBo  Association,  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Lient. 
llanry  read  a  paper  upon  the  influences  the  discovery  of  the  Gulf  Stream  has  had 
iqpon  the  ooniimerce  of  that  city,  which  is  so  able  and  interesting,  that  wo  need  no 
apolegy  in  presenting  it  to  our  readers. 

^  Lieut  Maury  said,  that  before  the  Gulf  Stream  was  known  to  practical  navigators, 
iha  eonrso  of  trade  between  England  and  America  was  such,  as  to  make  Charleston 
iha  half-way  house  between  the  mother  country  and  the  New  England  States,  in- 
eloding  Pennsylvania  and  New-York. 

'*  At  that  time,  the  usual  route  of  vessels  bound  to  America  was  to  run  down  on 
Ilia  other  side  towards  the  Cape  de  Verdes,  and  until  they  got  the  N.  E.  trades,  and 
with  Uiem  to  steer  for  America.  This  route  brought  them  upon  the  coast  of  tho 
Soathern  States,  where  their  flrst  landfall  was  generally  made.  Then  steering  to 
Ilia  northward,  they  drifted  along  until  they  maide  tho  Capos  of  the  Delaware,  or 
4iClier  headlands  to  the  North. 

"  If  now,  as  it  often  happened  in  the  winter  seasoni  they  were  dm«TiQiCl^Qcki^  «M 
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by  mow  stonns  and  westerly  gales,  instead  of  numixig  off  into  tlie  Golf  streaiB,  m 
vessels  now  do  to  thaw  themselves,  they  stood  back  to  Charleston  or  the  West  Indies, 
where  they  would  spend  the  winter,  and  wait  until  the  spring  before  mAlcing  anoCliv 
attempt  ^*TS1 

"  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  vessels  then  were  not  the  sea  boats  or  tlie  saikn 
they  now  are.  Deut.  Maury  had  the  log-book  of  a  West  India  trader  in  1746. 
Her  average  rate  of  sailing,  per  ](^,  was  one  mile  the  hour. 

"  The  instruments  of  navigation  were  rude,  chronometers  were  unknown,  and  li- 
nars  were  impracticablo,'and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  vessels  in  those  days,  when 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  to  be  out  of  their  reckoning  5^,  6^,  and  even  10^.  And  when- 
it  was  announced  that  a  vessel  might  know  by  consulting  Uie  water  thermometer,  when 
she  crossed  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Gulf  stream,  and  again  when  she  crossed  the 
western  edge,  navigators  likened  the  discovery  to  the  drawing  of  blue  and  red  streiki 
in  the  water,  by  which,  when  the  mariner  crossed,  then  he  might  know  his  longitnda. 

*^  The  merchants  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  Dr.  Franklin  being  in  Jjondon,  sent  a  p^ 
tition  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  asking  tluit  the  Falmouth  packets  might  nuit» 
Providence  instead  of  to  Boston ;  they  maintained  that  though  Boston  and  Falmouth 
were  between  Providence  and  London,  yet  tliat  practically  the  two  former  were  fo- 
ther  apart,  for  they  showcKl  tliat  the  average  passage  of  the  London  traders  to  FiN>> 
vidcnco  was  fourteen  days  less  than  the  packet  lino  from  Falmouth  to  Boston. 

*^  Dr  Franklin,  on  being  questioned  as  to  this  fact,  consulted  an  old  New-Enghnd 
Captain,  who  had  been  a  whaler,  and  who  informed  the  Doctor,  that  the  London  t»- 
ders  to  Providence  were  commanded  for  the  most  part  by  New-England  fishermen, 
who  knew  how  to  avoid  the  Gulf  stream,  while  the  Falmouth  piMketa  were  • 
manded  by  Englishmen  who  knew  nothing  about  it 

*'  These  two  drew  a  chart,  which  was  published  at  the  Tower,  and  the  Gulf  i 
as  laid  down  there  by  that  Yankee  whaler,  has  been  preserved  upon  onr  charts  natil 
within  a  few  years. 

*^  At  the  time  that  Dr.  Franklln  made  it  known  how  navigators,  simply  by  dip- 
ping a  thermometer  in  the  water,  might  know  when  they  entered,  and  when  thej 
cleared  the  Gulf  stream,  Charleston  had  more  conunerce  than  New-Tork,  and  dl 
the  New-£ngkmd  States  put  together. 

^*  This  discovery  changed  the  route  across  the  Atlantic,  shortened  the  pasnge  firoB 
sixty  to  thirty  days,  coming  this  way,  and  consequently  changed  the  course  of  tradt 
also. 

"  Instead  of  calling  by  Charleston  as  they  came  fh)m  England,  vessels  went  diieflk 
to  the  port  of  their  destination ;  instead  of  running  down  to  Charleston  to  avoid  a 
New-England  snow  storm,  they  stood  off  for  a  few  hours,  until  they  reached  the 
tepid  waters  of  the  Gulf  stream,  in  the  genial  warmth  of  which  the  crew  reooveied 
their  energies,  and  as  soon  as  the  gale  abated  they  were  ready  for  another  attempt  t» 
make  their  haven. 

'^  In  this  way  the  northern  ports  became  the  half-way-house,  and  Charleston  tn 
outside  station. 

"  This  revolution  in  the  course  of  trade  commenced  about  1795.  It  worked  akw^ 
at  first,  but  in  1816-17,  it  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  Jeremiah  Thompson,  bits 
Wright  and  others,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  line  of  packets  betwen 
New- York  and  Dverpool.  This  was  at  a  period  when  the  scales  of  commercial  «- 
ccndancy  were  vibrating  between  New-York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  other  plaosii 
The  packet  ships  of  the  staid  New- York  quaker  turned  the  balance.  .Though  only 
of  300  tons  burden,  and  sailing  but  once  a  month,  they  had  their  regular  day  of  d»* 
parturc,  and  the  merchants  of  Cliarleston,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  found  it  convenient  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  regular  and  stated  channel  for  communicating  with  their 
agents  in  England,  ordering  goods,  etc.  Those  packets  went  on  increasing  in  nna- 
bers  and  size  until  now ;  at  the  present  day  we  have  them  building  of  SOOO  tons,  sttl- 
ing  every  day,  and  running  between  New- York  and  every  fiflh-rate  sea-port  town  it 
the  United  States,  and  to  many  foreign  i^torii. 

»*  Thus  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of  New- York ;  one  enterpriio 
begat  another,  until  tliat  city  became  the  great  commercial  emporium  and  centre  cf 
exchange  of  the  new  world ;  and  all  these  results  arc  traceable  to  the  use  of  the 
water-thermometer  at  sea. 

^^  Other  causes,  doubtless,  liave  operated  to  take  away  ftom  Charleston  her  rel^ 
tivo  commercial  iinportancen — but  the  primary  cause  was  that  discovery  which  re* 
moved  Charleston  fh>m  the  way-iide  of  commeree  with  Enrope,  and  whioh  placsd 
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her  on  the  oatekirts  of  the  great  commercial  thoroaghfjEffes,  and  away  from  the  ^toa- 
tioD  which  ahe  occupied. 

"  In  conseqacnce  of  the  improvement  since  made  in  navigation,  ship  building,  eta, 
Lieut.  Maury,  remarked  that  a  ship  could  now  go  from  New -York  to  New-England, 
and  back,  in  less  time  than,  when  Charleston  was  the  half-way  house,  she  could  get 
to  Charleston  from  London. 

**  Ho  therefore  submitted  whether  this  fact  were  not  sufficient  to  turn  the  scales  of 
oonmiercc,  and  he  claimed  the  fact  to  bo  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  stream  upon 
the  course  of  trade,  and  the  water- thermometer  was  the  key  to  it  all.'' 

2.  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

The  opening  of  the  gold  mines  of  California,  and  the  constant  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  North  Pacific,  consequent  upon  the  emigration  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  our  citizens  to  that  territory,  leads  us  to  inquire  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  into  the  condition  of  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  amonff 
the  countries  which  attract  attention,  China  is  the  most  prominent.  The  projected 
lines  of  communication  between  tlie  United  States  and  North  Pacific,  one  or  the 
other  of  which  must,  at  no  very  distant  day,  be  conmienced,  will,  in  point  of  time, 
greatly  reduce  the  distance  between  the  United  States  and  the  Celestial  Empire,  and 
thereby  afford  to  our  citizens  superior  facilities  for  commencing  and  carrying  on  with 
the  Celestials  a  most  important  traffic.  The  opening  of  this  trade  would  tend  to 
•timulate  the  Chinese  to  cultivate  intercourse  with  our  country,  as  it  also  would  to 
relieve  them  from  that  odious  traffic,  to  which  we  may  s^  thev  are  now  in  bondage 
^-the  opium  trade.  This  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  ^Britisn  India,  and  it  is  con- 
tinued only  because,  compared  with  Eni^land,  China  is  the  weaker  vessel.  The  lat- 
ter would  not  willingly  submit  to  a  traffic  which  has  such  a  baneful  effix^t  upon  the 
interests  of  their  whole  Empire.  Increased  intercourse  with  the  United  States  would 
tend  to  relieve  the  Chinese  from  this  odious  business,  this  system  of  robbery,  by 
which  one  hundred  million  of  people  are  enslaved  for  the  profit  of  a  few  noble*  fhmi- 
fiee  in  England.  It  will  be  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  use  all 
honorable  means  to  abolish  this  traffic,  as  we  can  never  expect  to  introduce  our  manu- 
frotures  into  China  to  any  extent  so  long  as  England,  with  opium  in  one  hand  and 
the  sword  in  the  other,  compels  the  Chinese  to  purchase  that  which  keeps  their  mar- 
kets in  a  state  of  continued  depression  by  reason  of  the  constant  and  enormous  drain 
of  specie  for  which  no  return  is  made  except  in  that  which  reduces  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  people  to  that  of  the  beast,  and  even  lower. 

This  opium  trade  with  China  commenced  in  1 774,  when  England  succeeded  in 
•lationing  an  opium  ship  at  Whampoa,  but  the  trade  did  not  flourish  much  till  1821, 
when  Linton  lliland  became  the  chief  market  for  the  sale  of  the  drug.  About  that 
time  from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  chests  were  sold  per  annum,  worth  some 
three  million  dollars,  and  in  the  next  year  (1822)  the  amount  rose  to  twelve  thou- 
■md  chests  per  annum,  and  increased  to  forty  thousand  chests  in  1847,  when  the 
tnde  produced  war.  In  the  conflict  the  Chinese  were  defeated,  and  since  the  peace 
the  trade  has  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1849  there  were  consumed  forW-nine 
thousand  chests,  for  which  forty  million  of  dollars  in  pure  silver  was  paid.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  official  statement  of  this  business  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years. 

Chests  per  annum.  Aggregate  value. 

Up  to  1822,           ....        3,500  $10,000,000 

1832  to  1833,      ....            12,000  72,000,000 

ia33  to  1839,           ....      30,000  108,000,000 

1829  to  1843,                  -            -           war  indemnity.  21,000,000 

1840  to  1849,           -            -            -            -       45,138  108,579,600 

Total,    $319,579,600 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  drug  in  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  seen,  has  been 
very  great ;  and  although  there  lius  also  been  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  Chinese 
produce,  yet  the  export  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  adjustment  of  the  balance  ud- 
versc  to  China,  lias  reached  the  annual  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Previous  to 
the  traffic  in  this  pernicious  dru^,  China  was  the  recipient  of  the  precious  metals 
from  the  Western  country,  in  adjustment  of  the  balance  in  her  favor.  The  opium 
traffic  is  not  the  only  obstacle  which  England  has  thrown  in  the  way  to  keep  in  a 
•tate  of  depression  the  Chinese  Empire.    She  has  imposed  uj^n  t\v<i  Veik  \t~~«*-^ 
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into  tho  United  Kiniordom  an  enormous  tax,  anioanting  to  nearly  three  times  ih/b 

value  of  the  article  itself.  Under  such  a  load  of  taxation  it  is  impoasiblo  for  the  tea 
trade  to  expand.  In  1847,  the  value  of  the  tea  exported  from  China  was  £2,749,577, 
and  the  duty  paid  on  tea  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  same  year  was  £5,067,049. 
In  1848,  the  ex|K)rts  of  tea  from  China  amounted  to  £1 ,909,000,  and  the  duties  paid 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  £5,310,527.  Thus  it  is  seen  tliat  tlic  Chinese  have  to 
contend  at  home  against  tho  demoralizing  effects  of  tho  opium  traffic,  forced  upon 
them  by  England,  while  at  the  same  time  their  commerce  with  England  is  dcproMed 
by  the  enormous  tax  placed  upon  their  products  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  an  ex- 
hausteil  and  sinking  treasury.  It  is  easy  to  sec,  therefore,  that  in  carrying  on  a  trade 
with  China,  the  United  Ctates  would  have  none  of  those  prejudices  naturally  arisiDg 
from  the  present  and  past  rel.itions  of  China  and  England  to  overcome. 

If,  therefore,  the  trade  of  British  India  c^uld  be  revolutionized,  and  the  constant 
drain  of  specie  from  China,  by  which  the  country  i3  impoverislicd,  stopptrd,  we  mig^ 
find  among  the  numerous  people  of  tlic  Celestial  Empire  an  important  market  for 
our  ni-"nufactu7es.  ITiis,  however,  wc  can  hardly  expect  unless  other  nations  sup- 
port the  Chinese  in  enforcing  tlioir  own  laws  on  their  own  territories.  This  will 
doubtless  be  the  ease,  for  it  is  Imrdly  possible  that  such  extortion  could  be  carried  on 
without  .ittraeting  the  attention  and  inducing  the  interference  of  rival  Governments 
A  brief  account  uf  the  manner  of  raising  ths  opiuin  will  show  how  the  producers,  as  well 
OB  the  consumers,  arc  imi>osed  upon.  The  plan  is  this :  All  the  lands  are  surveyed 
and  mirked  every  year ;  the  farmers  are  then  required  to  cultivate  poppy.  When 
the  plant  is  nearly  ripe  tho  native  OiTicer  of  each  village,  appointed  by  the  English 
Indian  Government,  makes  a  circuit  and  estimates  the  yield  of  opium.  I'he  farmer 
is  then  compelled  to  deliver  the  quantity  estimatad  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  English 
Indian  Governor.  If  he  fails  to  cultivate  poppy,  or  deliver  tho  estimate,  his  property 
is  subject  to  confiscation  and  himself  to  exile.  1'ho  Government  agents  are  also  al- 
ways uo  far  in  advance  to  their  farmers,  that  as  debtors  they  are  doubly  slaves.  The 
chests  thus  obtained  cost  the  Government  three  hundred  rupees,  say  $136  each,  and 
then  the  Government  sells  in  Calcutta,  to  the  opium  merchants,  at  an  average  of  four- 
teen hundred  rui>ees,  $369  each,  being  a  profit  of  $493  per  chest.  This  on  40,000  chcsti, 
gives  a  net  revenue  of  .917,320,000  per  annum.  They  also  draw  a  tax  of  $150  per 
chest  on  20,000  chests  per  annum,  and  the  ofTicers  of  tho  Government  admit  tnat 
witliout  it  tlie  Government  could  not  be  carried  on. 


3.  CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  DANES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. ^JANUAmT 

1848.  1849.  1890. 

751  782  829 

$204,833,175    $207,309,361     $217,317,211 


Number  of  banks  and  branches, 
Capital  paid  in,    - 


Loans  and  discounts, 
Stocks, 
Real  estjiti^. 
Other  investments. 
Due  by  other  banks. 
Notes  of  other  banlis. 
Specie  Funds, 
SiK*cie,     - 


Circulation,      -  -  - 

Deposits,  -  -  - 

Due  ti»  other  banks,    - 

Other  liabilities,     .... 

Total  of  current  credits,  i.  o  ,  circula- 
tion and  deposits, 

Total  of  immediate  liabilitii*8,  i.  e.,  cir- 
culations, deposits  and  sums  due  to 
other  banks,         ... 

Total  of  immediate  means,  i.  e.,  specie, 
specie  funds,  notes  of  other  banks, 
and  sums  due  to  other  banks,    - 

Excess  of  immediate  liabilities  above 
immediate  meauBi 


RESOURCES. 

344,476,582 

26,498,054 

20,530,955 

8,229,682 

-    38,904,525 

16,426,716 

-      10,409,822 

46,369,765 

LIABILITIES. 

128,506,091 

103,226,177 

39,414,371 

5,501,401 


332,333,195 
23,571,575 
17,491,809 

7,965,463 
33,258,407 
12,708,016 

8,680,483 
43,619,308 

114,742,415 

91,178,623 

30,005,366 

6,706,357 


231,732,268        205,922,038 


217,146,639        236,017,404 


112,191,838 
158,954,811 


98,236,274 
137,781,130 


364,204,078 
20,006,759 
20,582,166 
11,949,548 
41,631,855 
17,303,239 
1 1 ,003,245 
45,379,345 

131.306,536 

100,536,595 

36,717,451 

8,835,359 

210,953,121 

277,670,572 

114,917,778 
169,752,794 
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■TKCIB   IN   TUB   BANKS,  CIRCULATION   AND    DBPO8IT0. 


'I 


Specie. 


1834,   . 

1835,  . 

$43,937,625 

1836,   . 

40,019,594 

1837,  -   . 

37,915,340 

1838,   - 

35,184,112 

1839,  .    . 

45,132,673 

1840,   - 

33,165,155 

1841,  -    - 

34,818,913 

1842,   . 

28,440,423 

1843,  .    - 

33,515,806 

1844,    - 

49,898,269 

1845,  .    • 

44,241,242 

1846, 

42,012.095 

1847,  .    . 

35,132,516 

1848,    . 

46,369,765 

l849,  .   . 

43,619,363 

1850,   . 

45,379,345 

CIrealation. 

$94,839,570 

100,602,405 

140,301,038 

149,135,190 

116,138,910 

135,170,995 

106,9^6,572 

107,290,214 

83,734.011 

58,563,603 

75,167,646 

89,608,711 

105,552,427 

105,519,766 

128,596,091 

1)4,743,415 

131,366,526 


Depoeifas. 

$75,666,986 
83,034,365 

115,104,420 

127,397,185 
84,691,184 
90,240,146 
75,696,857 
64,890,101 
62,498.870 
56,163,623 
84,550,785 
83,020,646 
97,918,070 
91,792,533 

108,226,177 
91,178,623 

109,586,595 


Total  of  current 
credllB. 

$170,503,556 

131,773,860 

276,495,478 

276,533,075 

200,830,694 

225,411,141 

182,665,439 

172,180,315 

146,142,881 

114,732,231 

159,718,431 

177,620,357 

302,465,497 

197.312,299 

281,732,263 

205,922,033 

240,953,121 


In  May,  1837,  the  banks  suspended  specie  payments.  In  May,  1838.  the  New 
York  banks  resumed  specie  payments,  and  the  otner  banks  attempted  to  foUow  their 
eumple,  so  that  by  January,  1839,  there  was  what  was  called  a  genoral  resumption 
<d  specie  payments,  though  in  many  parts  of  the  Union  this  was  merely  nominal. 

In  October,  1(<39,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  again  suspended  specie  payments,  and 
were  imitated  by  the  banks  of  the  South  and  V/est. 

Specie  payments  were  not  fairly  resumed  by  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  till  March, 
1842.     The  banks  of  the  South  and  West  imitated  their  example ;  but  in  September, 

1842,  there  was  a  tremendous  bank  convulsion  at  New-Orleans,  the  effects  of  which 
were  felt  throughout  the  country.    The  consequence  was,  that  by  the  1st  of  June, 

1843,  the  current  credita  of  the  banks  were  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount  They 
continued  small  till  May,  1843,  when  an  expansion  began,  which  was  at  first  very 
gradual. 

The  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  specie  and  bank  credits  in  1848  over  1847, 
was  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  our  breadstufls  in  Europe. 

In  January  last,  the  circulation  of  the  banks  was  greater  than  it  had  been  in  any 
previous  years,  excepting  1834,  1837  and  1839 ;  and  the  year  1839  may  be  left  out 
id  the  comparison,  as  in  the  returns  for  that  year  arc  included  many  banks  which  did 
not  pay  specie. 

In  January,  1850,  the  banks  were  more  expanded  than  they  were  in  January,  1848. 

The  small  amount  in  which  the  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  varies,  when 
compared  with  the  amount  of  their  circulation  and  deposits,  is  not  unworthy  of 
observation. 

The  greatest  amount  of  specie  in  the  banks  was  in  1844,  when  it  was  $49,898,269. 
Tlie  smallest  was  in  18  42,  when  it  was  $28,440,423.    Difference,  $21 .457,846. 

The  circulation  was  lowest  in  18 13,  when  it  was  $58,563,608 ;  and  highest  in  1837, 
when  it  was  $149,185,190.     Difference,  $90.621,5»2. 

The  deposits  were  lowest  in  1843,  when  they  were  $56,168,623  ;  and  highest  in 
1837,  when  they  were  $127,397,185.     Difference,  $71,228,562. 

The  current  credits  were  greatest  in  1837,  when  they  were  $276,583,075;  smal- 
Iflstin  1043  when  they  were  $114,732,231.    Difference,  $161,850,844. 

4.  WESTERN  STEAMERS  TN  1819. 

The  following  extract  from  the  journal  of  a  gentleman  who  was  engaged  in  the 
Kew-Orkims  trade  thirty-one  years  ago  (politely  furnished  for  publication  in  the 
Democrat)  may  form  the  basis  of  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  boats'  ton- 
nage and  business  of  that  early  day  and  those  of  the  present  time.  It  will  bo  found 
Meful  for  future  reference : 

"  In  looking  over  the  journal  of  my  peregrinations  throncrh  the  MissiasipDi  valler 
ia  my  etrly  d«ya,  I  find  onder  date  of  Angnst  6th,  1819,  and  taken  ftcm  % 
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leans  paper  of  Angnit  Itt,  the  Mowing  list  of  steamboats  wbich  had  been  Ikwnaeif 
and  enrolled  at  the  Custom  House,  New-Orleans : 

Vames  of  Boats.  Tons.  I  Names  of  Boats.  Tool. 

Rising  States 221  I  James  Ross S70 

EXuA 361    Kentucky 112 

Alabama     --------    319  I  Louisiana    --------103 


Buffalo 249 

Constitution      -------113 

Cincinnati 157 

Eagle 118 

Exchange 212 

Franklin 132 

Frankfort 286 

George  Madison 198 

Gov.  Shelby 106 

Gen.  Jackson 143 

Harriet  ---------  54 

Henderson 123 

Hecla 124 

James  Monroe       .--•--  140 

Johnson 140 


Maysville S09 

Napoleon --  316 

Newport     --------  60 

Ohio 364 

Ramage -  146 

Tamerlane 307 

Vesuvius --  390 

Vesta SOS 

Volcano 21T 

Washington 403 

Maid  of  Orleans 393 

Rifleman •-  81 

St.  Louis 200 

Columbus --  450 

Paragon 500 


Total  number  of  boats     -    -    -    -    36.        Total  tonnago 7,770 

*'  The  journal  continues :  '  There  are  a  number  of  other  steamboats  running  on  tha 
Ohio.  Mississippi  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohk>,  the  Illinois,  and  Miaaissippi  rivers^ 
which  never  have  been  enrolled  and  licensed  in  New-Orlcana. 

"  *  The  steamboat  St  Louis  was  built  in  Baltimore,  is  rigged  schooner  fiiahion,  and 
is  considered  a  very  fine  boat' 

"  *  December  5th,  1820. — In  addition  to  my  list  of  steamboats,  I  will  now  add  tha 
names  of  a  few  more,  which  have  been  built  since  that  date,  viz :  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, United  States,  Cumberland,  Arkansas,  Post  Boy,  Feliciana,  Fayette,  Gen. 
Robertson,  Lightning  Fly.* 

*^  The  tonnage  of  the  above  boats  is  not  given,  except  that  of  tho  United  Statea, 
which  was  seven  hundred  tons. 

"  I  quote  one  passage  more  ft'om  my  old  journal : 

"  <  December  1st,  1820. — Took  passage  on  steamboat  MissiaBippi  for  Now-Orleau, 
(from  Natchez,)  passage  (PI  5.  Arrived  at  New-Orleans  December  5th,  with  ei^ 
hundred  bales  of  cotton,  and  tho  weight  of  three  hundred  more,  equal  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons.    This  is  her  second  trip.    She  cost  $80,000.' 

"  F*ast  travelling,  and  cheap ! 

"  Should  the  above  extracts  be  permitted  to  occupy  a  comer  of  your  weekly  journal, 
some  of  our  river  men,  who  have  not  access  to  old  records,  may  think  them  worth 
preserving.  Eijas  UiBBjAn. 

"  Upper  Alton,  August  13, 1850." 

5.  PROSPECTIVE  COMMERCE  WITH  JAPAN. 

Much  has  been  said  and  ^Tittcn  of  late  in  reference  to  a  commercial  mission  to  tha 
East,  and  the  possibility  of  opening  to  our  commerce  tho  closed  gates  of  the  great 
empire  of  Japan.  The  English  appeared  also  to  be  alive  to  the  subject,  and  a  writer 
in  the  United  S<.>rvice  Magazine  has  presented  a  variety  of  striking  facts  and  suggea- 
tions  for  their  consideration  : 

*'  Many  of  our  readers  may  possibly  have  forgotten  the  history  of  European  deal- 
ing with  Japan  ;  we  will,  therefore,  commenee  what  wo  have  to  say,  by  sketching 
bncfly  what  w^as  done  in  former  times,  because,  hittiTly,  scarcely  anything  worthy  to 
be  related  has  happened.  The  Portuguese  were  the  tint  European  adventurers  who 
opened  a  trade  with  tho  Japanese  Empire,  and  they  reaped  a  golden  harvest  by  their 
boldness.  Arriving  when  the  minds  of  the  people  were  fresh,  when  there  was  in- 
dustry and  great  enterprise  in  the  country,  when  the  culture  of  tho  soil  was  carried 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  when  the  Japanese  vessels  threaded  all  the  chan* 
neb  of  the  Ind^  Archipelago  as  far  as  the  wiiatem  extremity  of  Jsra  and  tlia  Ma- 
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laoea  Straits ;  they  were  received  with  open  arms,  allowed  to  settle  in  the  country, 
«nd  encooratrcd  to  carry  on  the  freest  intercoarse  with  the  inhabitants ;  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries flocked  to  all  the  islauds,  made  numerous  converts,  especially  among  the 
women,  and  the  Japanese  seemed  to  be  on  the  pomt  of  passing  in  a  body  under  the 
spiritual  dominion  of  the  Pope. 

'*  Incredible  stories  are  related  of  the  riches  acquired  by  these  early  adventurers. 
Large  ships  laden  with  gold  aie  said  to  have  passed  constantly  from  Jeddo  to  Macao, 
which  certainly  owed  much  of  its  magnificence  to  this  commerce,  but  even  the  most 
•extraordinary  gain  will  not  always  satisfy  an  ambitious  people.  What  they  had  at- 
tained they  counted  as  nothing,  compared  with  what  was  unattaiued.  They  there- 
fore projected  the  conquest  of  the  whole  empire,  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execu- 
tion of  their  design,  pushed  on  the  work  of  conversion  with  redoubled  vigor,  judging 
correctly  that  the  Christian  converts  would,  in  case  of  an  armed  struggle,  be  likely  to 
side  with  them. 

'*  While  things  were  in  this  position,  the  English  and  Duteh  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  coast,  and  were  viewed  with  the  fiercest  jealousy  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
•eemed  to  have  some  mysterious  intimation  of  what  was  afterwards  to  happen.  To 
the  public  authorities,  therefore,  they  spoke  of  the  English  and  Duteh  as  pirates,  in 
which  they  were  not  very  far  from  the  truth,  and  the  appellation  might  with  still 
greater  propriety  have  been  applied  to  themselves.  But  the  energy  of  our  country- 
men was  not  thus  to  be  quenched.  They  insinuated  themselves  into  the  &vor  of  the 
■emperor  by  building  him  ships,  and  scattering  the  seeds  of  civilization  among  his  sub- 
jects. One  factory  after  another  was  set  up,  a  profitable  trade  was  carried  on,  and 
-treaties  of  peace  and  amity  were  concluded  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
Ensland.  But  James  the  first,  then  on  the  throne,  was  not  the  prince  to  encourage 
trade,  and  recommend  us  to  a  foreign  people.  His  feeble  government  made  no  efforts 
to  derive  advantage  from  our  alliance  with  Japan.  The  factories  were  neglected,  the 
merchants  left  without  protection,  and  ultimately  all  intercourse  between  the  two 
ooantries  was  suspended  without  any  intelligible  pretext. 

'*  Our  inertness  only  served  to  excite  the  boldness  and  enterprise  of  the  Duteh, 
whose  proceedings  at  that  period  displayed  all  the  chivalrous  daring  of  democracy. 
But  it  must  not  be  denied  that  they  were  as  unscrupulous  as  they  were  bold.  When 
the  question  was,  whether  they  should  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  Japanese  trade,  or 
cooperate  with  the  imperial  authorities  in  effecting  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese 
aod  the  extinction  of  Christianity,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  hesitated  for  a  moment 
For  a  short  time  they  enjoyed  the  reward  of  their  iniquity,  but  by  degrees  their  allies 
•ctme  to  entertain  suspicions  of  them  also,  and  having  circumscribMl  their  dealings 
from  time  to  time,  at  length  shut  them  up  as  prisoners  on  the  little  artificial  island  of 
Dezuna,  inNangasaki  Bay. 

"  A  regulation  was  then  passed,  according  to  which  the  Duteh  were  permitted  to 
■end  to  Japan  no  more  than  two  snips  a  year,  while  to  the  merchants  of  the  Celestial 
empire  the  privilege  was  accorded  of  introducing  four  junks. 

"  From  tliat  time  to  the  present,  Japan  may  be  said  to  have  virtually  secluded  it- 
aelf  f^om  the  great  family  of  mankind. 

'*  Several  journals  endeavored  a  few  years  ago  to  prevail  on  the  British  govern- 
ment to  send  out  ambassadors  on  a  commercial  mission  to  Jedo,  and  we  believe  we 
are  quite  correct  in  stating  that  ministers  were  strongly  inclined  to  act  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  press.  The  history  of  that  movement  in  finvor  of  trade  is  so  interest- 
nig,  that  our  readers  will,  we  feel  assured,  excuse  us  if  we  devote  a  few  words  to  it. 
One  of  our  daily  journals,  having  maturely  considered  the  question,  put  forth  a  lead- 
ing article  on  the  subject,  strongly  urging  the  necessity  of  sending  out  a  commercial 
mianon,  and  showing  on  what  scale  it  ought  to  bo  organized.  Two  or  three  days  af- 
terwards another  daily  journal  took  up  the  subject,  thouffh  slightly,  and  in  a  mere 
paragraph.  The  original  mover  turned  to  the  charge,  and  in  article  after  article  in- 
▼eetigated,  explained,  and  developed  the  subject  This  touched  our  Duteh  neighbors 
too  nearly  to  allow  of  their  passing  over  the  matter  in  silence.  Accordingly  the 
journals  of  Holland  entered  upon  it  in  an  angry  and  declamatory  nuinner,  and  were  im- 
mediately followed  by  those  of  Germany,  some  of  which  took  the  English,  and  some 
the  Duteh  side.  Next  the  French  came  into  the  field ;  and  here  again  there  was  a 
Vision  of  opinion,  for  while  the  more  respectable  adopted  the  view  and  idea  of  the 
Britiidi  preH,  the  inferior  ones  echoed  the  accusations  of  Holland  against  Great  Bri- 
liin. 


"Preaently  the  Amerioan  jonmalf  joined  eagerly  in  the  diacoaabont^  ^ 
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the  nature  of  Japanese  oommercef  and  pointed  out  to  the  mercbanta  of  tho  lepabfo 
how  many  and  great  would  be  the  advantages  of  opening  up  a  trade  with  Japan. 
From  various  sources  they  collected  new  information  respecting  the  producticMM  of 
ibis  distant  part  of  Asia,  and,  by  an  ingenious  mixture  of  statement  and  speculaUon, 
imparted  a  peculiar  intcreet  to  their  articles.  Nor  did  the  excitement  stop  here:  aS 
the  leading  journals  in  our  Indian  Empire  took  part  in  the  discussion,  as  well  as  those 
of  Singapore  and  llong  Kong ;  and  all,  we  believe,  without  exception,  adopted  the 
views  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  with  which  the  idea  had  originated.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  newspapers  published  in  our  Asiatic  dominions  exercise  little  influenoe 
in  Europe,  through  that  unaccountable  apathy  which  induces  the  people  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  of  the  continent,  almost  entirely  to  neglect  the  affiurs  of  the  East. 

"  Still  the  exertions  of  the  press  were  not  without  their  cansequences.  The  United 
States,  always  ulive  to  whatever  ecncerns  the  interest  of  trade,  despatched  two  ships 
of  war  to  Jedo,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Biddle,  with  instructions  to  over- 
come, if  pos«>ible,  the  reluctance  of  the  Japanese  government  to  open  general  rela- 
tions with  the  states  of  Christendom.  As  a  rule,  tho  envoys  of  our  transatlantie 
brethren  arc  too  able  and  energetic  to  be  foiled  in  their  attempts  when  these  are  direct* 
ed  by  prudence  towards  a  juot  aim..  In  fact  the  diplomatists  of  America,  distinguished 
for  their  tact  and  integrity,  have  in  ner.rly  all  parts  of  the  world  beheld  their  conscien- 
tious labors  crowned  with  success.  With  C(»mmodore  Biddle  the  case  was  different 
He  had  not,  probably,  been  selceteu  with  reference  to  that  special  case,  and  failed  more 
tlirougli  ignorance  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  than  through  any  absence 
of  a  natural  talent  for  business. 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  tho  cause,  his  mission  was  unsuccessful,  and  at  the  ooi* 
elusion  of  it,  the  reciprocal  feelings  of  the  Americans  and  Japanese  were  less  firiendlj 
than  at  its  commencement 

*^  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  French,  under  Admiral  Cecille,  who  had  made  himself 
advantageously  known  on  the  Chinese  coast,  undertook  the  part  of  rival  diplomatist  to 
tlie  American  commodore.  The  French  comnumder  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing in  the  present  bishop  of  Ilong  Kong  an  interpreter  of  no  ordinary  abilitiei, 
so  that  the  mission  was  not  compelled  to  trust  entirely  to  those  Dutch  or  native  inter- 
preters who  so  frequently  misrepresent  to  the  Japanese  authorities  the  wishes  and 
expectations  of  European  visitors.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  advantages,  Adminl 
Ceeille's  enterprise  met  with  precisely  the  same  fate  as  Commodore  Biddle's.  The 
Japanese  refused  to  surrender  their  prej  udices  to  the  commercial  logic  of  Europe, 
for  reasons  which  we  Rhall  presently  explain.  Consequently  tho  French  quitted  the 
shores  of  Japan,  with  feelings  no  less  irritated  than  those  of  the  United  States*  offi- 
cers ;  and  it  now  remains  therefore  for  Great  Britain  to  make  her  appearance  in  a 
becoming  manner  on  the  scene. 

'*  It  appears,  therefore,  perfectly  credible  that  the  population  of  Japan  sliould  be 
very  great,  rather  over  perhaps  than  under  forty  millions.  It  has  further  been  ae- 
certuined  beyond  dispute,  that  these  people  are  fond  of  dress,  ornaments  and  show  of 
all  kinds,  and  would  purehaso  Europe^an  manufactures  to  the  extent  of  their  meaM. 
Some  ptThapi}  may  point  to  China,  as  an  illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  our  commerciil 
hopes,  since  we,  some  years  ogo,  confidently  reckoned  on  liaving  to  supply  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  people  with  British  manufactures.  Whereas,  experience  htf 
taught  us,  that  a  very  snmll  part  indeed  of  that  vast  population  receives  its  articles  of 
use  or  luxury  from  us.  But  is  this  fact  owing  to  the  distaste  of  the  people  for  our 
manufactures,  or  to  the  arbitrary  interference  of  their  rulers  ?  The  Chinese,  though 
deeply  prejudiced  against  our  countrymen,  would  yet,  if  left  entirely  to  themselves, 
become  very  large  purchasers  of  European  goods.  But  they  trade  in  fetters.  A 
mandarian^s  fan  paralyses  the  capital  and  the  desires  of  a  whole  province,  and  we 
shall  probably  have  to  struggle  for  many  years  to  como  against  a  host  of  follies  and 
prejudices,  for  the  present  invincibla 

**  Should  the  same  obstacles  be  encountered  in  Japan,  tho  trade  there  also  would  be 
of  slow  growth,  but  from  all  the  circumstances  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge! 
and  they  are  not  a  few,  we  are  inclined  to  augur  a  very  different  result.  Instead  of 
hating  us  with  a  stupid  hatred,  like  the  Chinese,  the  people  of  Japan  evince  a  de- 
cided partiality  for  us,  especially  since  they  have  become  disgusted  with  the  phleg- 
matic cunninir  and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Dutch.  During  the  visit  of  the  *  Sama^ 
rang.'  the  inhabitants  of  Nungasaki  and  its  environs  displayed  a  wonderful  eagemcs 
to  enter  into  commercial  dealings  with  the  English,  and  several  of  the  public  function- 
aries distinctly  expressed  their  belief  that  it  would  require  very  little  exertion  on  the 
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part  of  our  gOTernmcnt  to  prevail  on  the  court  of  Jedo  to  renow  commercial  rela- 
tions. With  an  aflfectation  of  Bimplioity,  which  did  not  altogether  impose  on  the 
British  commander,  they  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  the  reasons  which  have  kept 
vp  the  estrangement  between  the  English  and  the  Japanese.  If  they  referred  to 
tho  causes  which  led  to  the  original  suspension  of  trade  between  the  two  countries, 
they  might  well  enough  bo  perplexed  to  discover  what  they  were,  since  they  are 
proltably  not  sufficiently  well  versed  in  our  history  to  remember  the  listless  apathy  of 
the  first  two  Stuarts,  with  the  internal  struggles  which  arose  out  of  it.  We  were  not 
driven  out  of  Japan.  On  the  contrary,  our  departure  was  regretted,  but  our  minds 
were  too  much  taken  up  with  intersts  nearer  home  to  think  of  the  value  of  that  distant 
market 

'*  However,  the  great  question  now  is,  not  how  we  came  to  lose  the  trade  of  Japan, 
bnt  how  we  may  best  recover  it  ?  No  attention  whatever  should  be  paid  to  the  re- 
presentations of  the  Dutch,  who  lie  systematically  whenever  they  can  hope  to  derive 
the  slightest  advantage  from  their  falsehood.  They  maintain  and  it  is  their  interest 
to  maintain,  that  the  Japanese  government  views  the  power  of  England  in  the  cast 
with  as  much  apprehension  and  jealousy  as  the  Chinese  themselves,  and  if  pushed 
fay  us  would  as  peremptorily  as  ever  refuse  to  renew  commercial  relations  with  us. 
Thai  they  should  be  uneasy  at  our  progi'css  in  Asia  is  intelligible  enough ;  but  their 
Tery  terrors  would  induce  them  to  consent  to  an  amicable  commerce  rather  than 
provoke  hostilities.  We  have  proved,  at  least  to  our  own  satisfaction,  that  we  should 
be  justified  in  compelling  the  Japanese  to  relinquish  their  exclusive  system ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  arc  thoroughly  convinced  tliat  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  ap- 
phring  force,  since  both  the  authorities  and  the  people  have  given  the  most  unequivo- 
OM  tokens  of  a  desire  to  trade  with  us. 

'*  But  some  ingenious  sophists  hcve  objected  that  Japan  is  prevented  by  its  natural 

rnrerty  from  becoming  an  advantageous  market  for  our  goods,  for  which  they  afhrm 
has  nothing  to  give  us  in  exchange.  But  whoever  argues  thus,  can  be  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  productions  and  resources  of  the  Japanese  empire,  which, 
though  the  people  have  for  centuries  been  kept  in  artificial  poverty,  are  greater  than 
those  of  China  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  two  countries. 

'*  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  gold  mines  of  Japan,  which,  if  properly  worked, 
would  make  it  another  California  on  a  vast  scale.  At  present  the  unwise  laws  of  the 
oonntry  almost  entirely  prevent  the  opening  up  of  this  source  of  wealth.  In  all  such 
mines  two-thirds  of  the  produce  arc  claimed  by  the  emperor,  though,  as  has  been 
Tery  naively  remarked,  the  one- third  of  the  private  prop.'ietors  generally  very 
greatly  exceeds  the  emperor-s  two-thirds.  Bnt  when  capital  and  industry  have  no 
Kfource  but  in  fraud,  they  can  display  no  great  energy.  Besides,  the  fear  sometimes 
aeixes  on  the  court  that  the  pprings  of  gold  will  speedily  run  dry  in  Japan,  which, 
aeeording  to  their  ideas  of  political  economy,  would  altogether  impoverish  the  country 
and  ruin  the  state.  They  imagine  thct  gold,  though  hidden  in  the  earth,  exercises 
aome  magic  influences  over  the  destinies  of  a  nation,  and  that  tlioy  never  can  be  con- 
aidered  poor  while  it  is  poi^iblo  for  them  to  obtain  that  precious  metal  by  digging. 
What  the  wealth  of  the  gold  mines  may  be,  cannot  bo  ascertained  at  present,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  rca3on  to  doubt,  that  should  wo  cucceod  in  opening  up  a  trade 
with  the  islands,  the  people  for  some  time  to  como  would  pay  very  largely  for  our 
manufactures  in  specie. 

*'  Superior,  even  in  importance  to  the  gold,  is  the  copper  of  Japan,  the  supply  of 
which  appears  to  bo  altogether  inexhaustible.  In  quality  it  is  conftnsedly  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  the  Dutch  arc  careful  to  take  a  large  portion  of  it  in  payment  for 
their  goods.  Some  years  ago  considerable  opposition  waa  made  to  the  attempt  at 
opening  the  Japanese  tradr*,  from  the  owners  of  mines  in  Cornwall ;  but  a  more  in- 
tunate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  would  now  seem  to  have 
■lenced  that  clamor. 

**  Silver  and  iron  arc  likcv^nsc  produced  in  abundance  in  several  islands  of  the  group, 
but  of  all  its  mineral  substances,  lione  can  be  compared  for  importance  with  coal — 
if  coal  be  indeed  a  mineral.  The  coal  mines  of  Born:K>  have  already  conferred  a 
dooblc  value  on  tliat  part  of  the  Archip*'lao[o,  and  if  beyond  its  utmost  limits  towards 
the  north-east,  we  could  command  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  material,  it  would 
greatiy  facilitate  the  development  of  the  riches  of  that  part  of  the  globe.  It  must  be 
eonfessed,  however,  Uiat  our  information  respecting  the  Japanese  coal  is  hitherto 
aitrcmely  imperfect,  though  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  at  all  for  d'^nKtin^  that 
wbatover  may  he  ita  quality,  it  eziata  in  great  abundance  in  the  coan 
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prodact  of  the  Japanese  iBhmda,  which  all  w\\\  consider  to  be  of  the  highest  ndoe,  ■ 
cotton.  The  people  of  British  India  want  either  capital  or  enterprise,  or  both,  and 
therefore  neglect  the  growing  of  cotton,  for  all  the  superior  kinds  of  which  we  an 
entirely  dependent  on  the  United  States.  Were  we  in  possession  of  a  trade  with 
Japan,  we  should  atyon  be  able  to  obtain  a  larj^re  supply  of  cotton  from  thence.  Re- 
specting its  staple,  wlu-thcr  long  or  short,  and  its  quality,  whether  fine  or  coarse,  we 
are  hitherto  very  much  in  the  dark,  since  we  pos6i.>ss  no  report  made  by  any  com* 
petent  persons  on  the  subji-et.  Still  it  cannot  be  doubted  tliat,  if  cncouraf|;ed  by  a 
steady  demand,  the  Ju])ane8e  would  make  ihe  most  of  the  capabilities  of  their  soA 
and  climate,  and  send  the  best  [xuisible  article  into  the  market. 

*'  The  silk  of  tlapun  has  long  been  celebrated  throughout  the  world,  though  often 
produced  under  circumstances  the  most  discoura^nng.  The  little  now  exported  finds 
its  way  to  »)ava,  where  it  is  worn  by  the  native  chiefs  and  the  wealthy  Dutch  offidah. 
Occasionally  some  few  pieces  are  brought  to  Ilolland,  where  they  are  regarded  rather 
as  curicMities  than  as  merchandise.  Supposing  the  trade  opened,  the  silk  dressing- 
gowns  of  Japan  would  no  doubt  become  a  considerable  article  of  export.  They  maj 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  most  extraordinary  article  of  dress  in  the  world,  being 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  which  suggests  the  idea  of  immense  weigfati 
though  in  reality  they  feel,  when  worn,  as  light  as  a  gossamer.  The  thickness  is  pro- 
duced by  wadding  composed  of  8(»nie  substance  so  fine  and  delicate  that,  like  the 
*  woven  wind'  of  tlie  ancients,  its  separate  fibres  are  almost  invisible. 

*^  We  must  not,  in  this  slight  sketch  of  Japtmese  exports,  omit  the  tea,  the  costlier 
kinds  of  which  are,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  be  more  richly  flavored  than  those  of 
China.  Very  few  specimens  have  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  appeared  in  the 
English  market,  and  thes<.',  at  the  India-House  sales,  have  brought  from  fifty  to  siztf 
shillings  a  pound.  In  all  liLwlibood,  however,  thest^  were  not  by  any  means  the  finest 
spiH^imens,  since  what  are  cnlleii  in  the  island  imperial  teas  are  consumed  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  princes  and  nobK*s.  Strange  stories  are  related  of  the  means  of 
proilucing  this  courtly  beverage,  and  tin  re  is  probably  in  all  of  them  no  small  admix- 
ture of  the  fabulous ;  still,  as  they  are  characteristic  of  Japanese  manners  and  ideea, 
our  readers  may  not  dislike  to  be  presented  with  a  sample. 

''  The  tea-shrubs  intendeti  for  the  use  of  the  imoerial  court  are  grown  on  a  moun- 
tain near  Meaeo ;  that  is,  in  the  district  supposed  to  be  the  most  favorable  in  the 
world  to  the  production  of  this  article.  Tliis  mountain  is  fenced  round  fh>m  vulgar 
intrusion  by  a  ditch  and  thick  hedge,  and  none  but  those  employed  in  the  cultivatioii 
of  the  tea  are  permitted  to  enter.  The  shrubs  are  laid  out  so  as  to  form  avenues, 
wliich  are  daily  swept  and  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

"  S>  far  the  pre^>autions  taken  are  intelligible ;  but  in  much  of  what  follows  the 
reader  will  detii'ct  the  influence  of  an  oriental  and  impc-rial  imagination.  The  yonng 
leavi's,  which  begin  to  put  forth  about  the  first  of  March,  which  commences  the 
«la|)nni'se  yi^ar,  are  gathered  when  only  a  few  days  old  ;  tluit  is,  in  their  most  tender 
and  delica*ti>  state.  The  persons  employtnl  in  collecting  them  are  subjected,  under 
the  ml>^t  riirid  ins))oction,  to  a  curious  regimen  and  discipline.  During  the  o])cratkm 
they  must  !U)t  eat  tish,  or  any  t)ther  article  of  food  likely  to  affect  their  breath.  They 
ar\»  next  ct>mpelled  to  kithe  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  after  all  are  not  permitted  to 
tvuich  the  leavi's  with  their  hands ;  they  therefore  work  in  gloves  ;  and  the  delicate 
gri.H'n  treasure,  when  ct>llected,  is  deposited  in  comets  of  white  paper,  till  subjected 
to  the  drying  process,  analogous  to  tluit  employed  in  China.  Into  an  account  of  this, 
it  would  be  beside  our  prcteut  purfxjso  to  enter ;  but  we  may  mention  tlmt  there  are 
tliree  gatherings  of  the  tea-leaf — tlu'  first,  whicih  takes  place,  as  we  have  said,  early 
in  M.'in-h  ;  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  same  month,  or  in  the  beginning  of  April ; 
and  the  third  in  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  leaves  arc  two  months  old.  This 
hiHt  KrathiTing  pro<luces  the  coarsest  kind  of  tea,  appropriatc-d  to  the  use  of  the  hum- 
bler classes. 

**  The  cultivation  of  this  delicate  shrub  is  conducted  among  the  Japanese  upon  prin- 
ciples somewhat  different  from  those  that  regulate  its  growth  in  China.  It  is  not 
winiiionly  laid  out  in  distinct  plantations,  but  in  lines,  which  serve  as  hedges  between 
the  ci»ru  an«l  rice  fields.  The  swds  are  tliinly  sown  in  drills,  four  or  five  inches  deep, 
and  mIicu  the  shrub  has  attaine<l  its  full  growth,  that  is,  in  six  or  seven  years,  and  H 
aU>ui  the  height  of  a  man,  it  is  cut  down  and  succeeded  by  fresh  shoots. 

"  b\*r  voriitus  n*asons  the  trees  are  not  planted  close ;  first,  because  they  would  then 
cttfti  Uk>  dense  a  shade  •,  secondly,  there  would  not  be  around  them  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  which  would  import  a  rankneas  to  the  leaves.    In  many  oases  the  onlthrotioa 
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on  npon  the  most  arid  mounteiiu,  which  probably  stimtB  the  ahrub,  but  im- 
proreB  the  flavor  of  the  tea.  In  roost  caaet  the  excellence  of  vegetable  proiduotiona 
{■  nroportioned  to  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  which  occasions  a  diminution  in  quantity, 
wlme  H  improves  the  quality.  Thus  the  olives  of  Attica  were  the  most  prized  in  an- 
tiqvity,  as  the  honey  was  the  sweetest  and  most  (Vagrant.  For  the  same  reason  it 
MD  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  superior  teas  of  Japan  are  unrivalled  for  aroma  and 
delicaoy  of  flavor.  It  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  such  an  opinion  that  the  wealthier 
Japanese  set  a  high  value  on  the  finer  teas  from  China,  because,  all  the  worid  over, 
mnikind  are  fond  of  variety,  and  especially  commodities  brought  from  a  distance. 

"  Among  other  articles  of  Japanese  export  wo  must  reckon  the  finest  rice  in  Asia, 
or  perhaps  in  the  world,  since  even  tluit  of  Carolina  shrinks  from  comparision  with  it. 
To  this  we  might  add  a  long  catalogue,  such  as  provisions,  deer  and  goat-skins,  flax, 
liemp,  exquisite  earthenware,  varnish,  red  naphtlia,  medical  drugs,  odoriferous  gums, 
amber,  ambergris,  and  pearls ;  but  the  wealth  which  that  immense  group  of  iriands 
oonkl  supply  to  commerce,  were  their  industry  emancipated  from  all  trammels,  can- 
BOinow  be  conjectured,  because  the  half  civilized  natives  are  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  resources  of  their  country,  and  prevented  by  their  barbarous  government  from 
oonverting  to  useful  purposes  the  natural  riches  which  time  or  accident  has  discover- 
ed to  them. 

"  We  shall  not  here  insist  on  tlie  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  mankind  tluit  must 
•oonie  firom  a  thorough  investigation  of  Japan,  for  such  considerations  weigh  only 
with  the  few :  to  these,  however,  it  would  be  no  small  satisfoction  to  be  able  to  pene- 
Inte  into  that  extraordinary  system  of  ideas,  ethical  and  metaphysical,  which  make 
wp  the  politics  and  religion  of  these  secluded  people.  When  the  country  was  formerly 
•eoesnble,  most  travellers  were  incompetent  to  enter  upon  abstruse  researches,  in  eth- 
Boloff7f  physiology,  ethics,  politics,  or  metaphyskss.  They  limited  their  observation 
to  the  most  obvious  phenomena  of  nature  and  society,  and  would  immediately  have 
been  lost  in  the  attempt  to  grasp  the  subtle  theories  prevailing  among  the  strange  and 
sednded  nations  they  sometimes  visited.  Even  now  travellers  equal  to  the  task  of 
nfined  observation  are  few.  Not  one  in  ten  thousand  can  emancipate  himself  from 
the  roaie  of  the  notions  in  which  ho  was  educated.  Almost  every  man  carries  about 
with  him  a  little  moral  and  intellectual  Europe,  from  the  level  of  which  he  judges  and 
eondemns  whatever  is  new  or  strange  to  him,  or  above  or  below  his  comprehension. 
Still  more  remarlcably  was  this  the  case  when  Japan  was  visited  by  KemfSTer  and  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  more  recent  travellers,  such  as  Thunberg,  Titsingh,  Siebold,  and 
otfacn,  who  possessed  still  fewer  qualifications  for  appreciating  correctly  an  extraor- 
dinary people. 

"  But,  as  we  have  said,  it  would  be  beside  our  preseat  purpose  to  enter  into  oon- 
■derations  like  these,  our  object  being  to  convince  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial classes  of  Great  Britain  that  a  vast  and  wealthy  market  might  immediately  be 
thrown  open  to  their  goods,  could  they  be  persuaded  to  bestir  themselves,  and  exert 
that  legitimate  influence  which  they  obviously  possess  on  the  proceedings  of  ministers." 
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1.  ALABAMA— MOBILE  AND  CIUCAGO  RAIL-ROAD. 

Alabama  begins  now  to  exhibit  witli  her  manufactures  and  internal  improvements, 
mnch  of  the  interprise  and  spirit  of  her  sistcT  State  of  Georgia.  The  following  from 
tho  National  Intelligencer  of  a  late  date,  condenses  many  valuable  particulars. 

The  best  route  for  this  great  improvement  lias  been  ascertained  by  elaborate  sur- 
veys. It  passes  through  five  States,  as  follows :  sixty-two  and  a  third  miles  in  Ala- 
bama, tivo  hundred  and  seventy-one  miles  in  P^torn  Mississippi,  one  hundre<i  and 
nineteen  and  one-third  miles  centrally  in  Western  Tennessee,  thirty -nine  and  one- 
third  miles  in  Western  Kentucky,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  cen- 
trally in  Illinois  *,  making  the  distance  from  Mobile  to  tho  mouth  of  tlio  Ohio  river 
four  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles,  and  the  entire  distance,  from  tlie  Gulf  of  Mej'Mv> 
to  Lake  Michigan,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  miles.  Its  g<cnftT«^  qoqxm 
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Mobile  to  the  Ohio  river,  is  slightly  west  of  north,  thenco  to  Chicago  abont  the  ■•»* 
•degree  east  of  north.  It  crosses  no  navigable  stream  (great  or  small)  in  its  whob 
extent,  except  the  Ohio  river,  at  or  near  its  moutli.  It  is  an  average  distance  cf 
ninety  miles  from  the  Mississippi  river,  and  not  less  than  fifty  miles  arerage  dialaiiQe 
respectively  from  the  Illinois  and  Wubaoli  rivers.  Unobstructed  by  the  tribntaries  qf 
the  Mistiissippi  river  on  the  west,  it  is  equally  clear  of  those  of  the  Tombe<^>ee,  Tca- 
ut'ssee,  and  Wabash  rivers  on  the  east  Thus,  in  its  course  nearly  dae  north  ad 
Moutli,  it  oeoupic-sa  Ix'lt  of  country  almost  entirely  destitute  of  natural  channdiof 
ooiinnunication,  and  forms  at  the  same  time  the  most  direct,  cheap,  and  durable  tnnk 
line  of  railway  that  can  be  projcct^nl  for  the  great  valley  of  the  West.  In  length  it 
v»  only  1 1  pL-r  cent,  longer  than  an  air  line,  with  no  ascending  gradient  going  sovth 
steeper  tlian  thirty  feet  per  mile,  and  none  gc»ng  north  over  forty  feet  per  mile:  and 
its  hi^hc>st  point  of  elevation  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  above  tide,  five  hundred  and 
five  and  a  half  feet.  Its  position  for  the  intersection  of  other  cross  or  diverging  liuM 
of  railway  is  nt  all  points  very  favorable,  to  wit :  one  hundred  and  twenty  mile*  from 
Mobile,  in  Clarke  county,  Mississippi,  it  will  cross  the  Vieksburg  and  Montgomen 
lino  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Mobile,  in  Kamper  county,  Missiasippi,  it  wil 
receive  a  branch  Tno  from  the  coal  fields  of  the  Black  Warrior  Valley,  viaTusealooM; 
which  branch  may  eventually  be  extended  to  Iluntsville,  Alabama.  In  TIshimingD 
county,  Mississippi,  it  will  connect  with  tlie  cross  line  of  road  i^om  Memphis,  Tea- 
nessee,  through  Nortli  Alabama  to  the  Georgia  railway,  at  Rome  or  Chattanoo^ 
By  a  branch  road  twenty-three  miles  lon^,  it  will  intersect  the  Tennessee  river  bdov 
the  ^^  Great  Bend  Shoal,'^  three  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  from  Mobile.  Ihii 
branch,  extended  through  Columbia  and  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  Louisville  or  Vnak* 
fort,  Kentucky,  and  thenc4}  to  Cincinnati,  forms  a  connecting  line  of  immense  valas 
to  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  to  the  several  railing 
interests  leading  from  these  States  to  the  Atlantic  cities.  At  Columbus,  Kentnckji 
it  will  receive  a  branch  from  the  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  line,  via  the  Iron  Mountain  cf 
Madison  county,  Missouri.  About  sixty  miles  east  of  St.  Louis  it  will  intersect  the 
important  line  from  that  city  and  Alton  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Still  ftirther 
north,  and  half  way  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Michigan,  it  will  croea  the  very  £- 
rcct  easterly  line  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  and  Baltimofe. 
At  Peru,  the  southern  termums  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  it  will  branch  to 
Chicago  and  Galena,  to  gather  the  trafiic  of  the  Lakes  and  the  Upper  MisBi8nppi,aDd 
finally  bo  extendetl  northwardly  to  I^ke  Superior. 

**  As  a  north  and  south  trunk  line,  these  numerous  connexions  (with  many  more  not 
now  thought  of,  which  will  one  by  one  spring  into  existence  as  the  country  becomci 
more  densely  settleti)  will  give  it  an  immense  amount  of  reciprocating  traffic,  whik 
its  junction  with  tho  two  great  rivers  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  at  their  confluence,  ii 
in  this  repect  no  less  fortunate.  There  each  and  every  passing  steamer  will  have 
acccfs  to  the  road  without  going  out  of  its  course ;  and  thus,  by  the  great  number  of 
steamers,  tlie  road  will  be  connei'ted  with  all  the  towns  and  villages  situated  upon  the 
banks  of  the  numerous  rivers,  whose  waters  here  mingle. 

^*  The  total  present  population,  white  and  black,  in  counties  to  bo  mainly  accom- 
modated by  this  road,  is  not  less  than  one  million,  with  an  aggregate  export  and  im* 
port  tonnage  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons.  Tho  entire  pn'sent  popola- 
tion  of  Stjites,  and  parts  of  States,  whose  markets  are  and  will  continue  to  be  chiefly 
at  the  Gulf  ports,  is  upwards  of  five  millions,  with  an  estimated  export  and  import 
tonnage  of  four  million  nine  hundred  and  eight  thousand  tons.  While  the  wDok 
present  population  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  including  the  western  portions  of  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  which  will  be  connected  with  tho  Gulf  by  the  Mobile 
and  Cnicago  road,  in  less  distance  and  time  than  by  any  other  avenue,  ia  eight  mil* 
lion  five  hundred  thousand.  The  distances  by  this  road  fVom  several  important  in* 
land  towns  to  the  Gulf^  as  compared  with  tlie  river  channels,  may  not  be  withoat 
interest,  to  wit : 

Bend  of  Tennessee  river,  \\a  rail-road,  -  -  375  mike. 

Do.  do  via  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rivers,  -         1,455    ** 

Diflerence  nearer  by  rail -road,  in  time  160  hours,  and 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  via  rail-roads,  ... 

Do.  do.         via  Mississippi  river. 

Difference  nearer  byrall-road,  in  time  90  hours,  and 
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HunUviUe,  Alabama,  via  railroads,  ...  473  mQos. 

Do.  do.      via  Tennessee  and  Miflsiwippi  rivers,  -      1,542 

Difference  nearer  by  rail-roads,  in  time  170  hours,  and 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  via  rail-roads. 
Do.  do.     via  Cumberland  and  Mississippi  rivers,    - 

Difference  nearer  by  rail-roads,  in  time  175  hours,  and 
Mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  via  rail-road. 
Do.  do.  via  Miss,  river, 

Difference  nearer  by  rail-road,  in  time  89  hours,  and 
St  Louis,  via  rail-roads, 

Do.        vLi  Mississippi  river,         -  -  . 

Difference  nearer  by  rail-roads,  in  time  133  Imurs,  and 
Cincinnati,  via  rail-road  to  Nashville  and  Mobile, 
Do.        via  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 

Difference  nearer  by  rail-road,  in  time  1 68  hours,  and  -  896 

Chicago,  via  rail-road,  .  -  -  -  .        900 

Do.      via  Illinois  canal,  and  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  1,734    *' 
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Difiercnoe  nearer  by  rail-road,  in  time  171  hours,  and  -  834 
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Tlie  total  cost  of  this  road,  from  Chicago  to  Mobile,  eight  hundred  and  sixty- seven 
ndles,  constructed  with  a  hea\'y  iron  rail,  sixty-five  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  fully  stocked 
wHh  machinery  for  its  opening  business,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  productive- 
nMi  of  the  country,  will  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  or  an  aggre- 
grte  of  seventeen  million  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand ;  less  than  one-half  the 
■moant  already  invested  in  railways  by  the  city  of  Boston. 

•'  h*'  Besides  the  directness,  cheapness,  and  labor-saving  capacity  of  this  road  as  a 
inmk  linty  and  the  extraordinary  reduction  to  be  effected  by  it  in  distance  and  time 
to  the  people  of  the  West,  there  are  several  important  considerations  in  favor  of  a 
grant  of  public  land  in  aid  of  its  construction,  which  I  beg  leave  to  state  in  the  suc- 
ceeding number  of  your  paper,  requesting  also  that  the  other  papers  at  Washington 
win  take  such  notice  of  the  subject  as  its  merits  may  deserve. 

2.    GIRARD  AND  MOBILE  RAIL-ROAD. 

In  estimating  the  profits  tlrnt  will  be  returned  to  the  stockholders  for  their  invest- 
ments in  this  road,  we  may  be  aide<l  in  our  calculations  by  the  statistics  of  other 
roads  similar  in  character  to  the  one  under  eonsiderution.  It  nmy  be  said,  as  a  gene- 
ral remark,  that  the  rail-roads  in  Georgia,  some  of  which  will  bo  part  and  parcels  of 
the  Girard  road,  are  assimilated  to  this  0110,  in  the  cost  of  eonstructi(»n,  the  amount 
of  business,  the  expense  of  maintaining,  i^c. :  their  returns  then  will  furnish  tolerably 
•oenratc  ilata  up^m  which  to  predict  our  estimates. 

The  following  figures  shr>w  the  condition  of  three  of  the  principal  rail-roads  in 
Georgia. 

From  the  report  of  the  central  rail-road  of  Georgia,  wo  gather  the  following 
(iMta. 

The  total  amount  of  earnings  for  the  year  1849,  were        -        -    $668,383  91 

Total  expense  for  same  time,  .*  .  .  .  337,628  87 

Leaving  a  balance  as  pc>r  profit,  of  -  -  -  -     $333,755  04 

Which  is  a  fraction  under  12^  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 
Fruni  the  report  of  the  Macon  and  Western  R:ul-Road,  for  tlie  year  ending  Xo- 
Tember  30,  1849,  we  gather  that 

Th«' arnms  income  of  the  rotid  for  thiit  year,  wa9      -  -     $198,467  93 

Tlie  exiK;n*w  during  the  same  p«Tiod,      -  -  -  67.f»y8  67 

Leaving  a  net  profit  of        .....    $ll0,7r 
Whioh  n  17}  per  cent,  on  the  entire  cost  of  tlio  road. 
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From  the  report  of  the  Georgia  Rail -Road  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1850,  we 
]«arn  that  iho  groes  profitii  for  that  year,  were,  -  -     $626,807  09 

Total  expense  for  the  same  time,  ...  5£28,28l  97 

Ijoav'in^  for  net  profits,        .....    $388,525  05 

Ar  this  report  in  of  such  recent  dati*,  wo  will  quote  a  few  details  from  it,  going  to 
show  tlie  flourishing  condition  of  the  road,  and  its  increasing  biuiness. 

The  superintendent,  in  his  report,  states  that  the  increased  income  has  been  from 
paKHen^rerH,  $33,166,41  ;  from  freight,  $'30,049,85.  Sixty-five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred <ind  thirty-eight  pufiSi'ngt.Ts  liave  been  carried  in  the  ears  of  the  regular  trains, 
making  an  average  of  179  per  day,  both  ways,  against  107  for  each  of  Uic  two  pre- 
ceding years. 

The  number  of  local  passengers,  exclusive  of  cihigrants  and  tho6i>  by  extra  trip^ 
has  increased  from  31,518  (86  pt-r  day)  to  58,091,  (157  p<T  day)  and  the  receipts 
thereby,  from  $104,653  to  $132,686. 

A  satisfactory  increase  \h  noticed  in  the  up  freights,  viz. :  148,931  to  202,757,(33 
p<T  cent)  Tlie  falling  off  in  the  down  freighta  has  been  caused  by  the  short  crop  of  oiot* 
ton  and  entire  failure  of  the  wheat  cn^p,  the  diminution  of  receipts  from  these  o 
being  23,692  bales  of  cotton,  13,361  barrels  of  flour,  100,431  bushels  of  grain. 

From  the  profits  of  the  year,  two  dividends,  of  $3  50  each  per  share*  have 
declared,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $289,000,  and  $105,666  19,  transferred  ta 
the  reserved  fund. 

Now,  upon  this  exhibit  of  the  business  of  the  Georgia  roads,  wo  may  make  an  es- 
timate of  the  success  and  probable  revenue  of  tlie  Girard  road,  as  follows  :— 

Through  passengers,  40,000  at  $8,        -            -            -  $130,000 

Throughcotton,  75,000  bales,  at  $1  50,        -            •  112,500 

Through  freights,  besides  cotton,         ...  150,000 

Way  cotton,  10,000  bales,            ....  40,000 

Way  passengers  and  freight,    ....  50,000 

Mail  services,        ......  50,000 

$732,000 
Maintaming  and  working  at  $1,000  per  mile,  -      210,000 

Net  balance,  .....  $522,000 

Which,  estimating  the  cost  of  tlie  road  at  $2,000,000,  would  be  an  interest  of  a  ft«e- 
tion  over  25  per  cent  upon  the  capital  stock.  Wo  are  confident  our  figures  are  within 
due  limits.  The  travelling  now  between  this  city  and  Mobile,  both  ways,  averages 
one  hundred  per  day ;  and  when  wo  take  into  consideration  the  great  inducement 
that  this  favorite  mode  of  travelling  will  present  to  our  denizens  and  visitors,  and  ths 

Seat  rush  of  California  immigrants,  who  would  give  tliis  route  the  preference  over 
e  tardy  and  expensive  sea  voyage  from  New-York,  it  will  be  admitted  that  au 
figures  for  the  *  through  travelling*  are  not  extravagant  The  fertile  duracter  of  the 
land  through  which  the  rood  will  run,  and  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  rieh 
country  in  and  around  its  terminus,  warrant  us  that  our  calculations  of  the  amonnt  sf 
produce  and  merchandise  to  be  transported,  are  reasonable. 

Connected  with  these  details  is  another  consideration  incident  to  the  increased  fil- 
cllities  for  travelling,  which  will  be  held  out  by  this  railway,  and  whieli  will  be  of  vmt 
benefit  to  New-Orleans.  Wo  allude  to  the  amount  of  money  tluit  will  bo  left  here, 
by  travellers  who  come  here  as  a  starting  point  to  go  nortli  or  to  the  Pacific.  The 
value  of  the  business  may  hi  ])art  hv.  estimatfd  from  a  fact  within  our  own  knowledge. 
Tli(.'  steamer  Alabama,  a  few  wi>eks  since,  brought  here  from  Cliagres  198  pasMn- 
gerN.  With  an  abundance  of  dust,  they  were  all  in  want  of  clothing  and  supplies  of 
every  kind.  One  of  our  citizens,  with  no  imiR-rtinent  inquisitivi-ness,  but  with  a 
laudable  curiosity  to  ascertain  facts  to  improve  to  our  advantage,  watched  their  move- 
ments, and  from  his  own  observation  and  information  he  obtained  from  the  )tartict 
theni8<.>lves,  ho  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  each  of  these  passengers  expi'nded  ill 
the  city,  on  an  average,  $75  to  $100.  This  sum  was  divided  among  the  hotel  keepefs, 
money  brokers,  jewellers,  dr^'  goods  men  and  clothing  Htores,  and  through  these  chan- 
nels circulated  through  the  community,  and  thus  benefitting  all  elassi's. 

As  the  travel  on  rail-roads  is  the  pricipal  source  of  profit,  we  will  show  in  delaB 
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what  IB  the  present  and  future  contiiiaity  of  the  lines  of  railway  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Atlantic  cities.  The  following  is  a  schedule  of  roads,  distances,  and 
<lie  time  oonsumed  in  travelling  over  them. 

Distaneea  from  NeW'Orleana  to  New -York. 

New-Orleans  to  Mobile,  ... 

Mobile  to  Girard,      ..... 
Girard  to  Fort  Valley,    .... 
Fort  Valley  to  Macon,        .... 
fiilaoon  to  Augusta,        .... 
Augusta  to  Branohville,    .  .  •  • 

Brimchville  to  Manchester,        ... 
Manchester  to  Wilmington,  ... 

Wilmington  to  New-York,    .... 

14,196  76i 

Mobile  to  Girard,  by  rail-road ;  Girard  to  Fort  Valley,  by  Muscagee  rail-road ; 
Wori  Valley  to  Macon,  by  the  south-western  rail-road ;  Macon  to  Brinsonville,  by  the 
Cmtral  Rail-Road  ;  Brinsonville  to  Augusta,  by  the  Augusta  and  Waynesbro' Kail- 
Boad:  Augusta  to  Branchvillc,  by  the  South  Carolina  Rail-Road ;  Branchville  to 
Mnenester,  by  the  Columbia  and  Camden  Rail-Road  ;  Manchester  to  Wilmington, 
hf  the  Manchester  and  Wilmington  Rail-Road  ;  and  from  Wilmington  by  various 
wm  to  Maine. 

The  advantages,  considered  in  a  social  point  of  view,  to  be  derived  from  a  free  and 
€■1^  iDtercommunicatioQ  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  inappreciable.  With  quick 
•M  cheap  transit  are  associated  many  pleasures  and  comforts.  Some  require  the 
flMfllty  of  getting  away  from  a  climate  incongenial  to  their  health,  to  one  more  genial ; 
wUh  others  the  human  affections  are  to  be  gratified,  and  friendly  visits  must  be  frc- 

ritly  interchanged  ;  others  need  variety  of  scene,  or  pleasure,  or  rest  for  recrea- 
from  toil  aud  labor ;  others  avail  themselves  of  easy  transit  to  facilitate  business 
opentions;  but  with  all  quick  and  cheap  communication  to  distant  points  is  conducire 
4a  llDoian  happiness,  convenience  and  profit.  Another  advantage  of  no  minor  con- 
iUavation  in  these  days,  when  the  postd  system  is  so  much  an  element  in  the  com- 
Mowial  world,  is  the  facilities  that  this  railway  will  furnish  for  the  transmission  of  mail 
ialaUigeiice.  At  the  common  rate  of  railway  speed,  intelligence  may  be  convoyed 
CB  a  continuous  line  of  rail-road  from  New  York  to  New  Oricans  ia  less  than  four 
i^y■.  It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  close  in- 
Iwooarse  with  distant  correspondents — they  are  apparent  to  all.  The  rail-roads  are 
**  the  proxies  of  men's  clasping  liand«''  knitting  the  affections  together  with  "  hooks 
4lf  steel,"  or,  to  speak  more  literally,  binding  and  welding  them  with  iron  bands. 

In  a  political  aspect,  the  construction  of  this  road  as  *^the  last  link  in  the  chain  of 
•eoBinranication  of  the  extreme  south-west  with  the  extreme  north-east  of  our  confede- 
IMJ,"  is  of  primary  consideration.  In  these  times  of  agitation,  the  most  effectual  mode 
^  aoppressinff  sectional  animosity,  and  promoting  kindly  feeling,  is  to  bring  the  peo- 
|le  of  this  widely  extended  country  into  close  communion  ;  to  make  them  better  ac- 
^piinted.  Want  of  communion,  of .  free  and  cheap  intercourse  generates  want  of 
•OBfidenoe,  distrust  of  every  kind,  and  bad  blood  : 

^  Lands  Intersected  by  a  narrow  fUth 
Abhor  each  other.    Mountains  intcrpooed 
Make  enemies  of  notions,  who  had  thae 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one.** 

This  view  of  the  matter  snggcsts  an  idea  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  the  fedc- 
nl  and  state  governments  in  re^rd  to  appropriations  for  works  of  internal  improve- 
■MDt.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  grant  made  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
ef  ahemate  sections  of  the  public  lands  to  the  Illinois  railway.  The  precedent  is  a 
MilBeient  assurance  to  us  that  Congress  will  be  equally  liberal  to  the  Girard  Rail- 
tUmA ;  but  there  is  superadded  obligation  imposed  upon  the  government  to  aid  this 
eBlMpiise.  It  is  well  known  that  at  Pensacola  there  is  a  navy  yard,  an  extensve 
depot  of  military  stores  and  munitions  of  every  kind,  and  a  very  expensive  fortress 
hi  ptogress  of  oonstmction.  This  port  is  designed  to  be  the  key  of  the  Gulf- ^ 
of  the  fanmeiiae  commerce  en  this  great  inland  sea.    In  a  oaae  c^  fic 
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it  ooald  nol  be  supplied  with  on  oflbcUvc  force  in  twelve  or  fifteen  days ;  bufld  tbii 
road,  and  any  nitionnt  of  men  from  the  interior  could  be  poured  into  it  in  as  many 
hours.  The  Girard  Rail-Rail  will  run  within  forty  miles  of  Ponsacola,  and  a  rood  of 
as  many  miles  will  cunncet  thin  impuiLint  point  with  every  part  of  the  country. 

iV.  O.  BulUtin. 

1.  vioksbi:r(j  and  jackson  «miss.)  rail-road. 

win  11  in  Vicksburg  last  Au^ubt,  wo  took  cspocial  pains  in  inquiring  into  the  con- 
dition of  this  work,  nrid  tl)ron;;;li  t}i(>  courti'sirs  and  attentions  of  the  able  and  acco- 
modatiui^  'rreasiiirr,  0»1.  Roach,  were  able  to  collect  many  intiTesting  facts  which 
want  of  space  li.w  hitlurlo  pnvented  our  incorporating  in  the  Review.  We  shall 
furnish  a  part  of  them  now,  and  herenfler,  in  an  article  upon  Mi»fi.ssippi,  for  which 
we  have  eolKited  abiindanl  mati.ri.d.  will  reeur  to  t)ic  subjcH.^t. 

*'  The  \'ieksbur;i  Hail-Road  extends  from  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  eastward  to  .lackson,  the  capital  of  the  Slate  of  Missijjsippi,  a  distance  of  fwty- 
six  mile8.  It  was  commenced  in  ]S3(i  and  iinir^hed  in  October,  li^40.  It  is  laid  wtth 
Trail  o]i  ecdar  ties  and  post-oak  sills  ;  and  altli<uigh  it  has  been  in  full  o}>cration  tot 
nearly  ti^>n  years,  and  has  tiansportotl  more  than  300,001)  pass<.'ngers,  not  a  single 
passenjrcr  has  ever  been  injured  on  the  road. 

"  The  rates  of  passigc-  of  this  road  are  Umv  and  one-third  cents  jwr  mile — nearly 
as  low  as  those  on  any  good  ri»ad  in  the  Middle  and  Nortliern  Stales. 

'*  J'reights  going  eastward  arc  reeeived  daily,  ?>unday  excepted,  at  the  Vicksboig 
dep6t,  from  7  a.  .m.  to  T)  r.  m.  in  the  summer,  from  S  a.  m.  to  -I  r.  m.  in  the  winter^ 
and  freights  for  Vicksburg  at  all  the  other  depots  from  8  a.  m.  to  hunset. 

**  The  Southern  Kail-Road,  from  Jackson  to  Brandon,  fourteen  miles  long,  owned 
by  the  btale,  but  opcrali'd  by  the  \'ieksburg  comiumy,  is  the  eommcnccmcnt  of  the 
great  line  of  road  int«.ndcd  t<>  connect  Viekt<burg  on  the  Mississippi  and  ClinrlcstiHi 
on  the  Atlantic 

*' AfU-r  the  Ut  July,  1850,  the  great  mail  will  bo  ciirried  by  a  line  of  first  clafli 
four-horse  iKwt-coachos  from  Jirandon,  M.l,  to  Montgomcrj*,  Ala.,  and  thence  by 
rail-road  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  This  route  will  ofler  to  Konthern  trnvellors  one  of  the 
most  eligible  routes  for  travel  castwaril  as  regards  speed,  safety  and  economy. 

TIME    AND   DISTANCE    TAULK. 


MiloH  (W)in 

Vwm  fh)in           Miles  Trum           Fare  ftnm 

Vickflburg. 

Vick!»burg.           UrandoD 

Umndoo. 

\'icksburg. 

— 

— 

60 

$2  75 

Hig  Black, 

- 

12 

$0  50 

48 

3  25 

Edwards', 

17 

80 

43 

1  95 

Midway, 

- 

23 

1  00 

37 

1  75 

Bolton's, 

27 

J  20 

33 

1  55 

Clinton, 

. 

36 

1  r»o 

24 

1  25 

Jackson, 

4C 

2  00 

14 

75 

Brandon, 

- 

60 

2  75 

— 

— 

ARTICLES   OF   FREIGHT 

SENT    BY    RAIL 

.-ROAD    FROM    VJCKSBL'Rt 

;    EA.HTWARD. 

Voftr  cndiiiR 

Year  eudiwr 

lot  AuK^  184<<. 

U  Aui?.,  1H49. 

Iron,  pounds. 

- 

- 

341,451 

1,387,979» 

Sugar,     " 

™                                  * 

721,810 

811,717 

Meat,      '' 

- 

. 

-      1,811,628 

1,687^6 

Liquids  generally, 

biirrels. 

3,350 

2,923 

Mour, 

.4 

8,11)7 

10,436 

Coftec,  saekH, 

- 

2,886 

3,0^7 

Salt, 

- 

* 

8,285 

10,402 

Incn-atie  cauM>d  by.tnouiiori  of  Iron  for  Drandou  Rail-Road. 


Year  ending 
l8t  Aug^  im, 
2,736 

Year  ending 
l8t  Aug.,  18d. 

3,774 

2,722 

3,851 

1,008 

1,147 

509 

503* 

3,523 

4,173 

1,570 

1,484 

1,797 

1,861 

1,737 
1,170 

1,370 
1,421 

676 

619 

932 

999 

17,407 

14,180 

13,081 
146 
130 

17,462t 

146t 

95$ 
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Bagging,  pieoea. 

Rope,  ooili, 

lime  and  Cement,  barrela. 

Ice,  " 

Apples  and  Potatoes,  " 

Molasses,  "        - 

Nails,  kegs,         -  -  - 

Lard,     »»  ... 

Candles,  boxes, 

Soap  and  Starch,  boxes. 

Tobacco,  ««     - 

Merchandise,  ^^ 

Miscellaneous  packages, 

Lumber,  M.  feet. 

Waggons,  Buggies,  &c., 

ITATIBTICS   or   VICKBBURO   AND   JACKSON    RAIL-ROAD. 
PA88BKGKR8  RKCKIPTS* 

Yor  the  year  ending  1st  August,  1847,  -    20,467  $39,529  00  \  Rate  6.52 

"          "          "         ^»        1848,  -        20,533  39,437  84  ]  pornule. 

"           "          "         "        1849,  -    26,261  31,758  75  )  Rate"4.35 

Yor  11  months  ending  30th  June,  1850,  -        32,022  37,846  05  )  per  mile. 

NUMBER   OP  BALES  OF   COTTON   RECEIVED   BY    RAIL-ROAD  AT  VICKSBURQ. 

Year  ending  Ist  August,  1846,        -        52,857  bales. 

"  "  "  1847,  -    34,904    "         Norn.  crop. 

♦*  "  »'  1848,        -        51,798    " 

"  **  "  1849,  -    59,682    " 

1 1  months  ending  1st  July,  1850,        -        29,708    " 
The  receipts  this  month  will  not  reach  100  bales. 

CORN  TRANSrORTBD  FROM  IST  FEBRUARY  TO  IST  JULY,  1850. 

Miles.  Bushels.       Price  of  Freight  on  Rail-Ro«L 

Tiokabarg  to  Brandon,  -      60  2,900  9  c.  per  bushel. 

"        "  Jackson,  -            46  23,476  5  c. 

"        "  Clinton,      -  -      36  14,513  5  c. 

"        "  Bolton's,  -            27  8,868  4  c. 

"        "Edwards',  -      18  11,887  4  c. 

"        "  Way  Places,  -            12  750  3  c. 

62  394 

Amount  paid  rail-road  for  its  transportation,  $2,973  15.    Its  weight,  at  52  lbs.  to 

tke  bushel,  3,244,488  lbs.,  or  over  1,622  tons  of  2,000  lbs.  each.    The  average  dis- 

transported  is  over  38  miles,  and  allowing  a  good  four-horse  or  six-ox  team  to 

3,000  lbs.,  and  to  travel  twenty  miles  a  day,  it  would  have  required  a  hundred 

of  Mioh  teams,  constantly  occupied  for  forty-four  days,  to  effect  the  transport,    f^^ 

The  cost  of  hauling  by  teams  from  Vicksburg  to  Clinton,  before  the  construction 

of  the  raO-road,  ranged  from  40  to  125  c.  per  100  lbs.    If  the  lower  rate  be  assumed. 

the  transport  of  the  above  amount  of  com  would  cost  -  $12,977  60 

It  actually  paid  by  rail-road  .....  2,973  15 

$10,004  45 
Or  if  we  estimate  each  team-driver,  &c.,  at  $3  per  day,  then  the  cost  would 
t  to  $13,300. 


*  VUs  is  merely  the  incidental  supply ;  besides  this,  100  to  150  tons  are  sent  daring  the  winter  to 
■mbIv  die  loe  depots  at  Jackson. 

TTMse  caaiioi  well  be  clussed. 

tTMs  does  noi  show  the  AiU  transport  of  lamber,  as  the  chief  supply  comes  flfom  Jackson  and 
Mm  Bdwards  to  intermediate  depots. 

|1k«w  Bomberi  do  not  tneij  reprasent  the  carriages  tnuqiorted,  for  they  are  sometimM  boxed 
wUbvwsrdsd  as  BMithaodisat. 
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COST    or   BU?rOllTING    WORKMEN   WITH   PROVISIONS. 

Wc  introduce  these  figures  to  show  with  what  economy  labor  may  be  snpported 
in  this  region,  and  thoy  should  have  some  bearing  in  discussing  tlie  questions  of 
manufaoturcs  here : 

Coat  of  Feeding  Men  on  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  Rail-Road. 

For  the  6  months  ending  1st  Sept.,  1848,  average  cost  of  each  man  per  month,  19  33 
"        "        "  Ist  Mar.,  1849,        *'        "        "        u         «  3  53 

"         "        "  1st  Sept,  1849,        "        "        "        «i        «  a  79 

»*        "        "  Ist  Mar.,  1850,        "        "        "        a        u  2  7S 


4, 


$10  47 


Average  per  month  for  two  years  for  each  man,  •  •  -  •  -  ^  tt 
The  ration  consists  of  bacon,  flour,  molasses,  coffee,  sugar,  beans,  tobacco,  rice,  pota- 
toes, meal,  salt. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  PRODUCE  OF  THE  INTERIOR  RECEIVED  AT  NEW-ORLEANS 

1849-50. 

A  Table  showing  the  receipts  of  the  principal  articles  from  the  interior  during  the 
year  ending  31  «f  August^  1850,  with  their  estimated  average  and  total  value. 


.18^336 
26S941 

19,335 
909,045 

80,104 

9,307 

51,058 

1,77*2 

3b7 

49,473 

i5,7<» 

48,219 


Articlts.  Amount' 

Apples, bbto.        37,344 

Bacon,  am'd,  hhds.  tc 

CBltkH 

Bacon,  asaM, bxd 

Bacon  Hams,  hhds.  & 
tierces 

Racon,  In  bulk, lbs 

Bagging, pieces 

BdTe  Rope, coiht 

Boauti, barrels 

Butter,  kgs  and  flrkins 

Butler, barrels 

Bora  wax. " 

Boot, « 

B<tif, tierces 

Beef,  drij*d, lbs 

Ruflalo  Robes,.. packs 

CotU)n, bales 

Ooru  Meal,. . .  .barrels 
Com,  in  ear,...     ** 
Com,8hellfd,...flackH 

Cheese, boxes 

OandUis « 

Cider, barrt^b 

Coal,  Weirtem,      « 
Dried     Apples     and 

Peaches, barrels 

Peaihon, bags 

naxseed, liurces 

IJour, barrels 

runs  hhd}».  bdls  and 
boxca 

Hemp bales 

IIJdc«, 

Hay, bales 

Inm.  pig tons 

I*rd, hhds 

I Afd, — bbl^*.  and  tcs 
I'aid, kegs 


00 

40  00 
*i0  00 

45  00 
5 

14  00 
800 
300 
400 

SO  00 

40  00 

900 

15  00 
6 

358  65  00 


Value. 
DoUart. 
111,732 


1,533,440 
57«,8i0 

870,075 
10,45k2 


97,921 

904,232 

35,440 

14,680 

445.257 

236.970 


837,723  50  00 41,888, ISOf  Tacking  Yarn,... reels 

SkinK,  t)oer,... .packs 
&ikins,Bear,....    » 

Hhot kegs 

ckmp, boxes 

!^tavc«, M. 


5,187 

43,719 

1,114.897 

62.809 

55,306 

903 

600,000 


2  75 
90 
140 
300 
600 
300 
45 


Artirle$. 


5.S33§foo 


I  A«ather, bundles 

Li  roe,  Wodteni, . .  bbis        33,060 

Lead, pigs      415,400 

Ixwd,  bar,  kgs.  &  bxs  631 

Molasses,  (estimated 
crop,) gallons  12,0004)00 

Oats, ..  bbls.  and  sacks 

8i6,494ir.Onion8v barrels 

6W,832ir  Oil,  1  .injieed, . .      « 

Oil,  Castor, ** 

Uil,I.«rd, •» 

Potatoes, " 

Pork,to».  und  barrels 

Pork, boxes 

Pork, hhds 

2,893    Piirk,  in  bulk lbs 

23^2701  'Turter  and  Ale,  barrels 


90 

300 

18  00 


90 
100 
300 


14J964 

38,447 

l,.'i60,855 

188,427 

331.836H 

2,709 
270,000  K 


9,999    3  00 

5.900  30  00 

917  10  00 

501,086    5  75 


444 400,000 

34,799  90  00 

43.549    125 

56,258    4  00      225,032 

90  95  00 

915  60  00        13,900 

238,019  18  00  4,104,342 

309,366    3  00      907,098 


i^ugar  (oatimated  crop) 
■'  hhds 


335,796 
13,084 
1,098  30  00 
9,001  70  00 
14,719  34  00 
166,003  3  00 
543,fl»l  950 
15.605  90  00 
13,966  40  00 
15303,431  3  75 
804  600 
4,131  6  00 
1,375  S5  00 
37  15  60 
4,435  90  00 
9,990  3  00 
6,000  35  00 


DMme. 

i,9«jn(/^ 

ll,3»i^ 
S.4Q0J0lir 


3S3,W 


313^ 

sssjm 
594^ 


Spanish  Moss,.,  .bales 

8,997    Tallow, barrels 

177,000    Tobacco,  |joar,..hhda 
3.170    Tobii<*co,  Btrips,  hhds 
3,403,919    Tobacco,  Stems,  hhds 
Tobacco,  Chewing, 
kgsJtbxs 
695,840 1  Twine,  bdlo.  and  bxs 
54,427  ,  Vinegar, barrels 


n,!Ni 


UTilskey, ** 

500'^  Window  <:iam,.boxes 


d47,993  500013,3914a  ^ 

4,337    6  00        

4,803  90  00 

70,4M  9100 

9,400      140 

3,000  90  00 


3,031  90  00 

3,118  13  00 

180    5  00 

117,753    900 

4,867    500 


141«JM> 


Wheal, 


....barrels  and 
sacks 


57,5ne    3  00 


Other  various  articles,  osUmaled  at. . 


llSjOM 


Total  value, flttjSBT^ 

Total  In  lMB-49, 8I,WMH 

IVital  In  I8I7-4B, n»77MN 

'n)!^  In  184^-47, 9o^aam 
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2.  ANNUAL  COTTON  STATEMENT;  CROP,  184&-50. 
EXPORTS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES, 

Fbom  Sbptkubsb  1,  1849,  to  AuoutT  31,  1850. 

«■—  TV  Ortat 

'^^^  Britain, 

Nvw-Orleiof^ balM.. 397,189 

Mobile, 16a,219 

rlOTlQAf  ••■•••••••••••••••«•••  39,594 

T^zia, 513 

Qeorn, 137,185 

Soutn  CwoUdb. 165,683 

North  C«roHaa, 

Virfliaa, 

Baltimore, 202 

pUUdelphia, 3,454 

Mow-York, 200,113 

Boston, 870 


To 

7VJVWCA 

\Dtker 

T^tal. 

France, 

qf  Europe, 

Fbr^n  Porta, 

117,413 

25,196 

84,950 

624,748 

39,968 

•  •  •  • 

11.977 

214.164 

•  •  •  • 

7,165 

2,175 

48,934 

•  •  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

513 

14,110 

1.848 

•  •  •  • 

153,143 

33,082 

8.944 

9,922 

227,571 

•  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 

■  ■  •  * 

133 

•  •  •  • 

50 

•  •  •  • 

183 

•  •  •  • 

230 

•  •  •  ■ 

432 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

599 

4,053 

85,054 

27.726 

1,907 

314.800 

■  •  «  • 

914 

21 

1,614 

Orud  total 1.106,771 

Total  ia«t  year, l,537,9ul 

Decrease, 431,130 


289.627 
368,259 

78,632 
GROWTH. 


^2.156 
165,458 

93,302 


121,601 
156.226 

34.625 


1,590,155 
2J27,844 

637,6d9 


Crop  of  18S3— 4 balei..S09.1S8 

1824—5, 569,249 

1825-6, 790,027 

1826.7, 957,281 

18^—8 7*1.593 

1898-9, 857.744 

1889-30, 976.845 

1830-1, 1,038.848 

1631-2 987,477 


1832—3 bale* . .  1,070,438 

1833-4. 1,205.394 

1834—5, 1,254.328 

1835-6, 1,360.725 

1836—7 1,422930 

1837-8 1.801.497 

18%— 9, 1,360,532 

1839-40, 2.177.835 

1840—1, 1,634,945 


1841-2,. . .  .balea.  .1.683.574 

1842-3 2,378,875 

1843-4 2,030.409 

1844-5, 2,394,503 

1845-6 2.ini».537 

1846—7 1,778,651 

1847—8, 2347.634 

184d— 9, 2,728596 

1849-50, 2;090,706 


CONSUMPTION. 
Total  crop  of  the  United  Statei  at  above  stated, bales..  2,096,700 


154,753 


Scoeks  oa  hand  at  the  commeocemeDt  of  the  year,  1st  Sept.  1849 : 

la  the  southern  ports, 72.468 

la  the  Borthern  ports, 82,285 


Makesaivpplyof. 2;251,459 

Dodeet  thereftom  :— 

The  export  to  foreisa  ports, 1,590.155 

Less  foreif  n  iacluded, 1,341 

1,588,814 

Stoeka  on  hand,  1st  September,  1850 : 


la  the  iouthem  ports, 91,754 

I»  the  northern  ports, 76,176 


167.930 


Baratat  New-York  aod  Charleston 6.946 


1,763,690 


Taken  for  home  u>e, bales.. 487,769 

QUANTITY  CONSUMED  BY  AND  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  HOME  MANUFACTURER& 

183^-4 bales.. 196,413 

1832—3 194,412 

1831-2, 173.800 

18311—1. 189142 

1829-30 126512 

1828—9 URSSS 

1827—8, 190  593 

lc«6— 7 149,516 


]tl9.50, balei..487.769 

518.039 

531.772 

427.967 

422.597 

389.()06 

346.744 

325,129 


iai4-5, 


1841—2; bales.  .267,850 

1840-1 297.288 

1839-40 295.193 

1838-9 976,018 

1837—8 246.063 

1836—7, 222.540 

1835-6, 236.733 

1834-5, 216,888 


la  oar  last  annual  statement,  the  estimate  of  eotton  tiken  for  conaumption  for  the  year  end- 
Imieptember  1, 1849,  in  the  states  sonth  and  west  of  Virginia,  was  probably  over^eatiniated  ; 
tta  Ibllowinf  for  the  pa^t  year  it  believed  to  be  very  nearly  correct  The  number  of  mills  has 
iMMaased  siaee  thai  tisM  and  are  still  increasinf ,  bat  the  quantity  eonsamed  as  far  as  we  eaa  learn, 
%owiaf  to  hif h  priees,  Ac.,  less  thitn  the  year  previous.  The  fottowiaf  estisMie  i«  flroa  a  jadi 
iMa  aid  earefal  obaerter  at  the  Soath,  of  the  qBant.t7  so  eeneamed  and  not  in*^-'-'  ^»  the  re* 
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Mills,  SpimMet.  QuaCify 

North  Carolini, 30  ....  SO.OuO  baloa. 

South  CdToliiia, IC  36.500  15.000  " 

Onorgin, 36  51,150  27,000  " 

Alnhama 11  16960  .  6.000  •• 

Tcnne.hce 30  36,000  12.000  '• 

On  tlie  Ohio,  &c^ 3*3  10S,i»i  27,500  " 

Totil  to  September  1 , 1 P50, 107,500  balok 

«  "  1849 llO.iOO      ** 

1848, 75.000      '• 

To*  which  (t-hiiuld  be  adilril  the  kttKks  iu  the  intrriur  town*-,  the  qu  jiitltv  burnt  in  the  iiiteilir» 
and  that  lott  on  its  wuy  to  iiiiirkct ;  thoo,  added  to  iho  cmp  ai  givrii  hIiotc.  rccriTed  at  theahip- 
pin:;  port>>.  will  hIikw  very  ni*nrly  ihu  amount  raised  in  ihc  United  State*  th«!pa»t  »e.iaoD  ;  lay,  m 
round  nunjbiTS.  2.212.000  b.i!rs.* 

Thr  qiinnlity  of  new  Ci>titin  rrcoivrd  at  the  abippiug  ports  up  to  the  1ft  iDBt.,  amoantedto 
(tboiit  Qy*  bulc".  a^•uill^t  about  575  bales  last  year. 

llie  Bhipuirnts  givrn  in  this  st  •tcmcnt  frum  Texas,  arr  those  by  sra  ouly ;  a  conBidcrable  pgr- 
tion  of  the  crup  of  that  ftnic  finds  iti«  way  to  market  >iu  Kcd  IU%cr,  and  ifl  included  in  tht  r^ 
ceipts  at  New-Orloans  —^''tw-York  ifkippinff  Lint. 
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JErTQAri    VOW. 

■  I    cuah:.  C8    n.    ax.  i.  ■»• 

The  fiery  confliii  now  is  oVr, 

And  many  u  warrior  in  bin  gore 

L{e:»  man^htl  on  tlin  buttb'-lleld, 

B(>Hide  hid  HWi»rd  mid  lru<'tf'd  blileld. 

Bold  huart.>s  which  once  with  co»niii;c  beat, 

Aro  prei(.sM  bi'm^th  Ww  con«iiierorb*  feci} 

And  dyinif  fotMinR  un>  beard  ofiir, 

l.-nheeded  *niid!)t  the  nhriek  of  war. 

See  squadronn  charge  and  squadrons  wheel ! 

They  trample  o'er  the  dead,  nor  feel 

A  momeiit*H  pong,  or  drop  a  tear} 

At  all  the  horrid  carnage  here. 

But  hark  I  what  meana  that  eong  of  praise, 
Which  Israers  hosts  exulting  raiK  ? 
Ah !  t  if  that  victory  crowns  the  flght. 
For  lo  t  afar  the  Ammorite 
Doth  speed  away  his  n4>id  flight. 
Nor  heeds  he  now  his  comrades  dead, 
Who  for  their  chieftain  fought  and  bled. 

The  day  is  thine,  stem  Jeptba,  now ! 

Go  and  perform  thy  solemn  vow ; 

r|)on  the  blazing  altar  high  j 

Go  lay  the  Amt  who,  drawing  nigh.  | 

With  smiiea  would  gret*t  and  bid  thee  come 

Victorious  to  thy  stately  home. 

HushM  is  tlio  song  of  Joy,  and  yet 
A  nettled  gloom  still  seeins  to  net 
I'pon  the  a^>d  hero*a  brow ; 
For  in  his  mind  that  awful  vow 
Ofl  ho  recalls  and  dreads  lo  know 
Whose  socriflclal  blood  shall  flow. 
Amid  contending  hopes  and  fears. 
The  timbrel  and  a  song  he  hears. 
Wtaoae  Is  thai  voice,  so  soft,  so  sweet, 
That  cornea  the  bero  that  lo  ireec  T 


I 


I 


Ah :  read  it  in  bis  eye  w  wild  — 
T  is  JcpihaV  fair  and  only  child ! 
The  lather  saw  that  bi-nuti'ous  one, 
.\nd  fiVr  hi?*  k)u1  u  hornir  run ; 
He  iniully  rent  ld:*clotiie:«  and  cried, 
*'  Oh !  would,  my  dnuvchter,  I  had  died 
( In  yoixler  bliNMly  field  away. 
Or  tliat  the  fm:  had  guino<l  the  day; 
For  I  liBve  vow'd,  and  thou  rou^t  die, 
A  sacriHcc  to  IK-ily  r 

^  Let  it  be  doni',"  she  meekly  said  ; 
**  Oh,  let  thine  only  chikl  be  laid 
Upon  the  sacred  altar  nnw« 
And  thus  fulfil  that  solemn  vow  ; 
But  grant  mo  first  this  last  request— 
Thai  I  npim  yon  mountain*s  create 
With  these  my  fellows,  ere  I  die. 
Bewail  my  virgin  purity.** 

And  now  these  mourning  days  are  o*er. 
And  JepthaV  beauteous  child  no  mora 
Will  cheer  that  broken  heart, 
Or  bear  in  dance  or  song  a  part : 
For  see  the  kindling  fliamcs  prepar*di 
And  that  fhir  victim's  Ixisom  bared, 
Whilst  by  her  side  the  (Uher  standa, 
And  inly  mourns  that  his  own  hands 
Must  slay  his  child— his  only  one. 
But  ah !  he  strikes— the  deed  is  done ! 
And  his  ilUated  daughter  dies 
A  strange,  a  horrid  sacrifice  I 
And  Judah*s  daughters  yuariy  wepi 
Ul>on  the  mountain-side,  and  kept 
In  sod  rememberanoe  those  days, 
By  singing  oil  In  moumftil  lays 
The  (kte  of  the  (klr  Glleadltc, 
Who  perished  in  a  bloody  riu. 

.fMrvitfs,  8,  C. 
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WHT    WBARa   THY  BROW   A   SHADE  T 

BT   BDWARD   3.  PORTER. 

Why  wears  thy  brow  a  shadow, 
When  all  around  is  bright. 

And  only  Pleasuro^s  brcathingti 
Float  through  the  halls  to-night ; 

When  Beauty's  stars  are  gleaming, 
In  all  their  light  arrayed, 

And  Joy  her  late  hath  shaken- 
Why  wears  thy  brow  a  shade  ? 

When  the  South  wind's  breathings  bt>ar  us 

Soft  perfumes  on  its  wings, 
And  the  Iresh  green  loaves  are  trembling 


TO  their  ipiritHDonnaringa ; 
When  the  fountain's  song  of  gladooM 

Is  swelling  through  the  glide, 
And  all  is  Joy  around  thee— 

Why  wears  thy  brow  a  shade? 

When  the  bright  and  Joyous  mingle. 

Like  flowerets  in  a  wreath. 
And  light  and  song  arc  blended. 

As  the  odors  that  they  breathe. 
While  the  moments  that  are  gliding 

On  Pleasure's  shrine  are  laid 
By  those,  like  thee,  the  loyely— 

Why  wears  thy  brow  a  shade? 

Kingttrtty  S.  C. 
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1.    GREAT    INDUSTRIAL    FAIRS     IN    EDROPE 
AND  THE  DNITED  STATEfl. 

Thb  power  above  the  throne,  and  which  is 
nUng  the  worid,  can  be  discerned  in  nothing 
Mora  clearly  than  the  Industrial  Oonventions  and 
lUn  which  arc  annually  taking  place  in  every 
qinarter. 

L  ExHiBiTioM  or  TUB  Works  of  Industry 
or  ALL  Nations  iji  Lomdon,  May,  1851.— A  Cen- 
tal Committee  for  the  United  States  hai  been  ear 
tibfiahedat  Wa<ihington,  through  whom  only  can 
ttqr  articles  be  sent  for  exhibition  to  the  great 
FUr.     Peter  Force,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Na- 
tlODOl  Institute,  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
nwra  will  be  a  committee  in  each  of  the  states, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  who  shall  pronounce 
■poo  the  fltnesa  of  articles  for  exhibition,  and 
eonmanlcale  with  the  Central  Committee.    No 
«ttier  artides  than  thoee  properly  endorsed  by  the 
Cbntnl  Gbmmittee  will  be  received  at  the  Fair. 
Pradoeta  will  be  received  fh)m  the  first  of  January 
to  the  flniof  March.    A  building  covering  slx- 
tasB  to  twenty  acres  will  be  provided.    A  prise 
tend  of  £90,000  will  be  distributed  in  premiums. 
The  objeds  for  exhibition  are  thus  classified,  and 
viU  bo  received  into  England  without  payment 
of  dotieon  warehouse  or  re-export  goods.   Pom- 
phlela  containing  fUll  particulars  will  bo  supplied 
hy  the  Control  Committee,  located  at  Washington. 

CliutHM  IJslt  of  Product*. 

I.  Baw  MatfTlaU  and  Produce— Illustrative  of 
the  natural  products  on  which  human  industry  is 

ILMachinery  for  Agricultural,  Manufacturing, 
ftwiDeerIng  and  other  purpuMjs,  and  Mechanical 
iBTentkms— Ulufltratlve  of  the  agents  which  hu- 
ll^ IngeotDdty  bringa  to  bear  upon  the  products 

of  Doture. 

HL  ManafhcUireo— innHtratlve  of  the  result  pro- 
daOBd  by  tlie  opentloaB  of  human  Indootry  upon 

Iprodoot. 


IV.  Sculpture,  Models,  and  the  Plastic  Art  gene- 
rally—illustrative of  the  taste  and  skill  displayed 
in  such  applications  of  human  industry. 

2.  IntbR!«atio!«al  Fair  m  Nbw-Yorx.— There 
are  two  propositions  in  regard  to  thi-s.    By  tlie 
flret  it  Is  suggested  that  an  arrangement  bo  made 
by  means  of  which  all  the  articles  exhibited  at 
the  liondon  Fair  in  May  shall  be  transported  to 
the  United  States,  and  held  on  exhibition  here 
early  in  th<^  summer.    The  plan  appears  to  meet 
with  great  favor,  and  could  no  doubt  be  carried 
out    Another  proposition,  if  indeed  the  two  may 
not  be  combined  together.  Is  that  suggested  by  the 
Hon.  Zadoc  Pratt,  of  New- York,  who  has  now  a 
reputation  wide  as  the  Republic  for  being  the 
friend  of  industry  and  the  working  man,  the  libe- 
ral benefactor  of  every  enterprise  tending  to  ele- 
vate the  laboring  classes  and  pursuita  of  the  na- 
tion.   The  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  New- York,  who  have  Issued  a 
circular  to  all  disposed  to  co-operate,  signed  Zadoc 
Pratt,  of  Prattsvillo,  C.  8.  Woodhull,  Mayor  of 
Now- York,  and  Wm.  Kemble,  of  the  West  Point 
Foundry. 

3.  ToB  Grbat  Fair  or  tub  Am brican  Imsti- 
TOTB,  Nkw-York.— The  month  of  October  Is  as 
usual  set  aside,  and  preparations  are  ahpeady  in 
progress  in  Custle  Carden.  These  are  the  most 
magnificent  exhibitions  of  industrial  products 
over  made  in  America,  and  are  attended  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  visitors.  Wo  have  our- 
selves been  present  on  one  occasion,  and  hope  U) 
be  so  again  the  coming  month. 

4.   SOUTUBRN    MBCHANirs'    ANO    AoRHULTf- 

RAL  InsTiTHTB,  CnARLBHTOw.— Tho  secoud  an- 
nual fair  will  be  heki  in  Charleston  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1850,  and  continue  one  week.  Pro- 
doctiona  are  invited  flrom  oU  the  Soathera 
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8outh'Weilom  BUto».  In  addition  to  premiums 
for  meclumlcs  aud  mnnofiMtumv,  the  Tollowing 
others  will  be  awarded : 

For  the  best  bale  Bea  Island  VoUon^  not  less 
than  SOU  ibs.    I>o.  Short  Staple. 
For  the  best  Tierce  of  Rice. 

">       ^       HIhI.  Muscovadu  Sugar. 

^       *•*■       licafTobacco,  not  less  than  100  lbs. 

<*       "■       Barrel  Wheat  Flour. 

^       ^       Tieroo  Indian  Com. 

*^       **       Rarrel  Spirits  Turpentine. 

*'       >*       Barrel  of  Rueln. 

It  is  intended  to  send  the  premium  articles  and 
some  Bolcciions  to  the  great  London  Fair. 

We  have  great  hupe  that  this  Charlestcm  exhi- 
bition wiU  prove  a  moat  brilliant  move,  and  that 
every  Southern  state  will  be  fiilly  represented.  It 
is  time  that  the  South  ithould,  in  some  gjfgtrmatie 
and  organiied  manner,  promote  the  advances  of 
her  manufacturing  industry,  which  is  destined  in 
time  to  be  a9  important  as  her  agricultural.  The 
circular  of  the  committee  is  signed  by 

G.  N.  Rkynoldh,  Jun., 
C.  D.  Carr, 
Wm .  Lkbbt. 
Articles  must  reach  Charieston  by  14th  Novem- 
bcr,  dinK>tH  to  Ij.  M.  Hatch.    Communications 
will  be  addressed  to  James  11.  Taylor.    Hon.  J.;i{. 
Luropliin,  of  Georgia,  will  deliver  the  annual  ad- 
dress.   Tlie  Suuth  Carolina  R.  R.  Company  charge 
fVeight  only  one  way  on  articles  sent  to  the  fair. 

5.  Great  Soutubrn  and  Wkstkrn  Fair, 
Nbw-Orlkans.— This  has  bitin  suggc9t4'd  by  us  in 
c»o  of  our  late  numbers,  aud  we  mention  it  here  as 
one  of  the  ol^ects  which  should  receive  attention 
in  this  wide  ami  growing  section  of  our  Tnlon. 
The  West,  as  well  as  the  South-We*l,  are  lie- 
coming  gnsat  and  growing  seats  of  maiiufocluring 
enterprise,  and  we  know  of  no  points  better  oilnpt- 
ed  to  the  meeting  of  a  manufactureffB*  convention, 
or  the  arrun^ment  of  a  fair.  We  shall  be  ghid  to 
hear  suggestions,  luid  to  hold  corrowpondeiice  ii|><'n 
this  subject  with  whoever  may  be  willing  u^  lalce 
it  up  in  earnwt.  With  an  effort  we  have  every 
guarantee  of  succesB*. 

11.  VirAT,  STATISi  I';s  0/  NEW. ORLEANS. 

In  our  August  numl)er  we  published  the  stali:*- 
ticM  of  I)rs.  Barton  and  Simonds,  sliowing  a  ver}- 
high  murtality  in  Now-(.>ri(»ns,  and  acknowledged 
our8i*lvefl  convince<l  of  the  truth  of  the  statemeutA 
maintained  by  them.  Since  tliat  time  Dr.  Si- 
mondst  has  publhhed  a  serieii  of  papers  in  the 
same  cunnectiim,  to  which  we  have  liNiked  in  vaiu 
Aw  a  n>ply  ftom  any  of  the  medical  men  of  tlie 
city.  As  we  have  no  otlter  til^ect  but  truth,  we 
insert  im  extract  from  Dr.  S.'s  tables,  in  onler  io 
stimulate  invwligtition.  Our  pages  are  open  to 
the  discussion. 

The  mortality  of  Nnw-OrIeai»  is  given  on  three 
estimates  of  population,  the  lowest  of  which, 
loa,uO<l,  I  believe  to  be  the  meat  correct.  The 
mortality  is  alao  calculaled,  dedoctlng  the  cholera, 
which  b  proper,  aa  the  deaths  are  tboae  of  bat  a 


single  year,  ttaongh  the  death*  ftom  cbotan  io 
Boston,  New-YorfcTPbibdelphia,  and  CharleaUab 
arc  included  in  the  calcuhited  mortality  of  those 
cities.  For  a  comparison  of  the  mortantv  of  dtf* 
fereiit  placcm  periods  of  time  not  less  than  Ian 
years  should  be  taken.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  for  this  city  ft>r  a  longer  period  than  ok 
year,  data  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  available  flor  a 
complete  Investigation.  If  tables  similar  to  thU 
furnished  by  Dr.  Bartcm  were  prepared  fur  a  serin 
of  yean,  more  accurate,  and  we  hope,  mora  Ihvor* 
able  results  woukl  be  obtained. 

TABLE, 
Showing  the  avtrawt  number  dfimg  annwaOf  m 

each  ten  tkwand  •/  the  living. 
'Manchester,  malea, 9K 

•  **         females, 3n 

'Liverpool,  moles, JO 

•  "         females, 3U 

*Iiondon,  males, S74 

•  **■      females, VL 

tTwenty-eix  Cities  of  England,  4  ycora, 971 

fTwel  ve  Count  lee  »*  4  years, UB 

tMassachusetts,  1847-8, 

liBoston,  1830-45, 

^New-York,      18(»5-36, 

+         "  1B41-8,  

••Philadelphia,  1807-40, 

ttCharleston,     i82M8, 

N.  ( ».,  1M9— iwpulalion  100,000, 

**       **  •*         IdlSOOO, 

^        ^  ^  l5(L0(i0^ 

^       *"  ""         100,i«0,<:3ioJi^ded..C 

«       **  **         15(M)00,      «•         «  ..« 

It  will  be  seen  that  eren  on  the  moat  AiTonUi 
estimate  the  mortality  of  thb  city  greatly  eveeaii 
that  of  any  other  city  of  the  United  Statea,  Hd 
even  exceeds  that  of  the  densely  populalMi  dtkl 
of  England.  The  (kMrlorics  of  Blaiicbester,  Ike 
cellars  of  LiverpooK  the  pauperism  and  rice  tf 
I^ndon,  nimish,  comparatively,  fewer  TicUinalo 
diwnse  than  this  citv,  whose  health  has  been,  kr 
yeans  a  subJiTt  of  btiast  and  misrepreaenlattaB. 
In  truth,  our  mortality  is  treble  that  of  BoHaa, 
and  mon?  than  double  that  of  New- York,  of  Phlli* 
delpliin,  and  of  the  twenty-six  largest  cillea  of 
Enitland. 

The  tabic  prciients  a  most  deplorable  picture  oC 
the  sanitary  state  of  New-<  Means.  After  the  da- 
duction  of  cholera,  i\\f  total  mortality  la  deiMi 
that  of  the  cities  of  KuKlaiid  and  of  New  Yoik, 
and  an  excess  pn>vaiH  in  nearly  every  daa of 
discaM;.  The  uiu)|iociHe<l  cases  are  nearly  la 
limes  as  numcnnis  iis  in  New  YotIe,  whidk  laM- 
catcM  the  wunt  of  medical  lib.'^istanoe  and  the  [ 
attention  l>estow('«l  ui»on  this  verv  iinportanl  i 
Jpct.  The  deaths  flmm  Zymotic  iiiseiwea  « ~ 
deducted)  ore  m(tre  than  three  times  as  ni 
UM  in  England,  and  two  and  a  half  times  aa  ui 
reus  as  In  New- York.  Sporadic  dbioaaes cause hm 
tifly  (>er  cent  more  draths  than  In  New  Yoik. 
External  caiuies  produce  twice  as  many  death!  i 
in  New- York,  and  three  times  as  many  as  in 
land.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  twiWi 
and  of  the  digi*i4ive  sjrstem  two  and  a-half  tiMW 
as  (hH^uent  as  In  New- York.  The  atiK-bom  ■• 
j  hearty  twice  as  numerous  as  compared  with 
:  lunrreKnte  populatimi ;  how  they  W(>uld 
wiih  the  number  of  births  we  have  no  means  €f 
delerminin;(.  Violent  deaths,  <casualties>  aad 
Kxoptuhic  cause;*  aiv  inorv  than  twice  as  ftequwt 
« >f  old  age  we  have  fewer  deaths,  which  of  coont 
I  id  against  lUk    I)isea<*es  (tf  ihe  respiratory  qr^ 

j      *  McCulloch,  Rritikli  Empir* f  Dr.  Janriik  aa 

!  Vital  Force.  Appendix |C«lcul«lefi  from  E^ 

f;iitraiioH  Rep<iri« §  CalcuUtml  fhiai  TaMil 

ID  ■'  Census  ot  Ho«iou." IfCslcvlatad  fmrn  km. 

Jour.  Med.  8ci«aceN,  XXII. . .  .*»  Calealaled  ftea 
Am.  Jour.  Sciaacea.  L.  IX..  N.  8.  XVL. . .  .ft  Cal- 
calatad  IVoni  *■  Ceasns  of  Charleatea." 
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tem,  md  UcHioxysiiial  diieases  are  the  only  im- 
portint  ctaMMs  in  our  fovor,  and  that  noiTery 
naterially.* 


LATE    POBLICATIONB. 

I.  mOM   HARPBR   ATin  BROTOBRSi  THROrOB 
J.  B.  tTKBL. 

1.  The  PtsU  Present  and  Putmre  ef  the  RepvMic. 
By  lAiwuirtine.— In  this  little  work  Mr.  Lamartinc 
eomiMrea  the  republic  of  1705  with  that  of  184c^ 
and  atiowa  why  the  latter  is  called  democratic, 
and  not  aocial.  He  then  pai«e«  to  tho  foreign 
relations  of  the  republic  and  its  flnancial  condi- 
tion, concluding  witli  the  organization  of  univor- 
nl  niflhige.  Ho  says,  in  the  introduction,  ho  has 
the  idea  of  reoipitulaiing  briefly,  for  the  use  of 
tbOBe  who  have  not  time  to  read  every  morning 
Ike  Innumerable  swarm  of  public  journals,  the 
principal  events  since  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
IMblie,  of  analysing  the  ideas,  tlic  doctrineB,  the 
opiniona,  the  iilusioiie,  the  truths,  which  dispute 
poaseaoioo  of  ttie  intelligence  of  the  masses. 

SL  Railway  Economy  in  Europe  and  America. 
Bf  Dr.  Lardner.^\Ve  design  an  elaborate  re- 
flew  of  this  valuable  work  in  our  next,  and 
BMUwhile  commend  it  to  all  who  are  interested 
In  (he  extension  of  the  internal  improvement 
^yilflm  of  our  country.  The  volume  contains  33 
fihmpUnt  and  discussea  influence  of  improved 
tranqxMi  cm  civilization,  organization  of  railway 
and  railway  progress,  locomotive  power,  carrying 
rtock,  stations,  past^cuger  traffic,  goods  trafllc, 
cqwnaes,  receipts,  tariflh,  profits,  accidents  on 
nDwaya,  electric  telegraph,  inhmd  transport  in 
the  United  States,  Belgian,  French,  Cierman,  Rus- 
tlm,  Italian  and  Spani^li  railways,  comparison  of 
n^Uway  transport  In  dUTerent  countries,  rehttion 
of  lailways  to  the  slate,  etc  etc 

SL  Five  Years  in  the  Far  Interior  of  South 
Jlfriea,  with  notices  of  the  Native  Tribe<s  and 
Aaeedotos  of  the  Cha.«c  of  the  Lion,  (UophanI, 
Hippopotamus,  Giraffe,  lUiinucvnM,  etc.,  by  Rou- 
■leyn  Gumming,  Ei^q.,  with  illustrations  in  3  vols. 
This  is  an  elegant  work,  and  one  of  liveliest  Inte- 
reBt  throughout.  The  author  npcnt  many  years 
ki  the  wiUemesB,  and  says :  **  Whatever  on  those 
ooeaflions  I  wltncsKd  worthy  of  attention,  I  noted 
In  my  Journal  while  the  impressions  were  fresh 
tB  By  memory.  From  this  Journal  the  following 
wwk  is  almost  literally  transcribed.  If  I  have  in 
rinplc  language  given  pleasure  to  the  sportsman 
or  added  om>  page  to  the  natural  hirtory  of  .South 
Africa  or  to  our  knowledge  of  the  tribtw,  I  shall 
OilBk  myself  amply  repaid  for  my  many  wander- 
iBfs  and  watch Ings  in  a  wild  and  savage  land." 

*The  Duml>er  ordeatha  iu  New- York  iu  ltH9 
waa  9sl;37i,  of  which  5,07:1  were  by  Cholera.  The 
leul  nnmber  iu  1048,  I4,6ia  Of  thn  1!2,374  in 
1840. 13,^)0  only  were  Amftricani.  The  number 
of  Irish  was  5.9(ia  Therefore  tho  mortaliiy  of 
1B40,  iBcluding  Cholera,  wa«  one  io  sixteen,  or 
^  £*f  *^'"^>  sappotinf  tha  population  to  bo 
V0,*€O^  Which  It  excotds. 


4.  Progress  of  Astromsmy^  especially  In  the 
United  States,  by  Ellas  Loomis.  The  work  dle- 
cussee  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
planetary  ayatem,  Neptune,  Asterokis,  etc,  receirt 
addiiiooB  to  our  knowledge  of  comets,  aatnMUMDOl- 
cal  expeditiooB,  obaervalories,  telesoopea,  pio- 
gresB,etc 

5.  History  of  the  Decline  and  t)aU  ef  the  Roman 
Empire,  by  £d.  Gibbon,  Esq.,  with  Notes  by  Rer. 
H.  II.  Milman;  a  new  edition,  with  complele 
index  of  the  whole  work,  in  six  volumes.  We 
have  received  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  this  valuable 
work,  bound  in  muslin,  and  uniform  with  Har^ 
per»*  edition  of  Hume  and  Macaulay. 


We  acknow  ledge  the  receipt  of  the  proof-sheeta 
of  a  new  work  upon  Louisiana,  by  our  friend 
Charles  Oayarri,  Esq.,  tod  also  the  proofs  of  the 
J^Tew-Orleans  Book,  containing  extracts  from  the 
various  writers  of  the  city,  by  our  friend  Robert  O. 
Barnwell,  Esq.,  of  Louisiana,  both  of  which 
shall  be  noticed  In  our  next 


Should  any  books  sent  to  qb  by  publishers  not 
be  noticed  in  this  number,  they  shall  not  be  neg- 
lected when  we  appear  again.  We  invito  them 
all  to  forward  their  publications  as  they  isaiie 
fh>m  the  preaa. 

S.   BOOKS   FROM  APPLBTOR  k,  CO.,  RBW-TORK. 

1.  OlUndorg^s  Jfew  Orammar,  for  the  Germans 
to  learn  English,  by  P.  Gands.  This  work  will  be 
highly  esteemed  by  our  German  fellow  cltizenB. 

2.  Key  to  OUondorlTs  Grammar  for  Gormana  to 
loam  English. 

3.  Select  Orations  of  M,  Tullius  Cicero,  with 
notes  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  E. 
A.  Johnson  of  the  University  of  New-York.  This 
volume  is  in  the  cheap  style  of  Applelon*s  daari- 
cal  scries. 

4.  The  Prelude,  or  Growth  of  a  PoeCsMind: 
An  Autobiographical  Poem,  by  William  Words- 
worth. This  poem  waa  written  about  the  year 
li?05,  and  published  in  1814,  being  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Recluse.  The  volume  is 
handflomcly  Issued  and  is  divided  into  fourteen 
chapti'ns  which  go  over  an  interesting  period  of 
the  pocCs  life. 

5.  Ororge  Castriot,  Surnamed  Scanderbeg, 
King  of  Albania,  by  Clement  C  Moore,  L.L.  D. 
The  author  tells  us,  he  was  first  induced  to  write 
the  life  of  Hcandcrt)eg,  the  heroic  prince  of  Epire 
and  scourge  of  the  Turks,  by  reading  Johntion^s 
Kamhlvr,  thus  Aunishing  an  account  of  on  extra- 
uniiniiry  person  whose  life  and  exploits  afford  a 
real  uarative,  a.t  interesting,  if  not  mon>  so,  than 
most  of  the  works  of  Action,  etc.,  of  the  day. 

6.  JAcrs  of  Eminent  Literary  and  Seient\fle 
Men  of  America,  by  James  Wynne,  M.  D.  TUB 
work,  which  will  no  doubt  be  continued  in 
lumes,  contains  biographlea 
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than  Edwardm  FnlloDf  Chief  JaMice  Msrehall, 
lUttenhouM  aiid  Eli  Whitney. 

7.  Dictionary  of  M<ickanKs^  Enicino  Work  and 
Engineering,  No*.  17  and  18,  aivJuBliwucdatthe 
cheap  rate  of  iTi  cenl»  each.  Tliis  Is  one  or  the 
most  viihiablo  pubiications  of  the  day.  By  Oliver 
Bynif. 

3.   FROM   J.  B.   tfTKKL,  NKW-OKLKAN8. 

1.  AV»«fx  from  Jfinrtfli  and  Trnrrl$  from  Me- 
sopotamia^ .inAyria  and  Sifria^  by  Rev.  J,  P. 
Fletehrr  :  rhiiadtlphia,  J^a  A-  liianckard.—Thia 
Ih  (he  work  of  a  geulleman  who  vihitod  the  Fa^t 
in  1842,  an  lay  a»>ociute  of  a  clerpymun,  who  wa» 
about  to  proccfd  on  a  mimon  of  enquiry  into  the 
present  etato  of  religion  and  llieratun?  iimong  the 
ancient  chriiitiau  churches  of  the  Knst.  Tlie 
author  has  given  many  intenisting  particulars  of 
all  the  countrieM  vivited,  internpermHi  with  dis- 
cussiuus  interenting  to  theoloulim!*. 

2.  PropotitionK  Conrrming  Protrrtion  and  Free 
Trade<t  by  HUllard  Phiflip^  :  Bo*ton^  Little  ^^ 
Brown.— TliiB  little  volume  contains  a  Kystematic 
attack  upon  the  doclrinesi  of  the  economii«tfl  and 
upon  free  trade  in  particular.  Many  persons  will 
be  curious  to  ncm  such  a  work,  which  in  llie  main 
is  well  written. 

3.  Cuba  and  the  Cubans  ;  comprising  a  Hiftory 
of  the  Inland^  its  present  Sticiai^  Potiticai  and  Do- 
mrstic  Condition^  also  itsreiution  to  F.nglnndand 
the  United  States^  laitk  an  .Appendix  :  JWie-  York\ 
O,  P.  /'ufiiam.— Such  a  work  was  mueh  needed 
Just  now,  but  although  it  contains  miniy  inten*i«t- 
ing  porticulans  it  does  not  altogether  Hupply  the 
want.  We  do  not  like  the  spirit  with  which  the 
author  tn.*ats  some  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
field  and  from  whom  he  borrows  largi^ly.  The 
work  favors  the  Cuban  American  party. 

4.  Tkr.  Hungarian  Keroiution^  vitk  lliogra- 
pkieal  Sketches  of  the  leading  Slattsmrn  and  Gene- 
rals cngigrd  in  it^  by  Johan  Pragay^  CqI.  in  the 
Hungarian  .Irmy  :  O.  P.  Putnam^  .\*i  r-  York. — 
This  work  we  have  pn-viously  uoticiul. 

5.  Unity  of  the  Human  Rares^  Proved  to  be  thr 
Dor  trine  of  Scripture^  Renson  and  Srimfe%  with 
a  rrriiw  of  the  present  position  and  theory  of 
Prof.  Jlgassi'.^  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  .Smyth.,  I).  D. : 
O.  P.  Putnam^  .Vi-if-lart.— In  our  Au^u^t  Nuni' 
biT,  when  siH«king  of  the  vorioux  publications 
which  dill  .'•ubj(>ct  hw  of  late  elicited,  we  ne- 
glected to  mention  (he  pre^nt  volume,  which 
indeed  we  had  not  then  receivixl.  The  author  is 
well  known  to  publishers  ns  one  of  tlie  most  in- 
domitable writen*  of  tho  d.iy,  and  hns  mode  more 
books  in  lhes;uu(;  time,  (han  {H-rhniK*  any  man  in 
America.  We  h:id  no  idea  he  would  ha\e  ven- 
tured into  this  lleld  to  contend  with  such  men  an 
Morton,  Aifiisj'iA  Uachnum  and  Nott.  However, 
he  hu«  done  it,  »nd  we  hiiv(!  neen  him  handled 
Bomewhat  roughly  in  the  Dfmocrutic  Review,  etc. 
He  has  also  been  praised  in  other  quartera,  and 
the  author  teUt  lu  the  work  waa  elicited  by  the 


dlscuBilonfloftbeCharlenloa  Uleraiy  Cfubaad 
by  the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Nott.  The  aubetaaee  of 
tlie  work  wui*  contributed  in  a  eerie*  of  pepm 
to  various  religious  journals.  The  Tulune  ii 
many  resj*e<-ts  Is  an  interesting  one  and  deeervH 
consideration. 

6.  LouitiAN  V  Law  Books — J.  B.  {*tbbl. 

1.  Report*  of  Supreme  Courts  13  rols^  IMi  ts 
IMTi,  by  M.  M.  Robinson,  Esq. 

2.  Martin's  Reports^  comprising  Orleans  Rr 
INirtis  1  and  S,and  Ixmisiana  Reports,  Not  1« 
with  Marginal  Keferenctv,  by  Thomas  G.  Moipi^ 
I  vol. 

3.  Qreiner^s  Code  of  Prartier^  new  edition. 

4.  ttenjamin  and  SlideiPt  Digest,  enlarged. 
Ti.  Desliz's  Digest ;  a  oontinuatlon  of  Pei^i 

min  and  Hlldell. 

(i.  Deslii*8  Supreme  Court  Oemerai  index  aai 
Digest,  from  184 r9  to  IB43. 

The  prices  of  all  these  law  works  have  beta 
con9id<>rably  reduced,  by  Mr.  8teeL 

FROM  B.  M.  NORMAIf. 
F\rnner*M  Southern  Medical  Reports,'— Vit  ft* 
fer  the  reader  to  our  notice  of  this  Taloable 
in  tlic  August  Number,  ami  to  the  extracts  i 
fh>m  it  in  fieptember.  Other  extracts  we 
lH>n>aner  furnish,  and  our  ol^eci  now  Is  to  ( 
ni<>nd  the  book  to  the  planters  as  emlnenUy  da- 
serving  of  their  (kvor.  Though  invaluable  loths 
medical  profession,  it  will  bo  valuable  in  emj 
private  flunily.  The  volume  contains  500  p^eii 
withmsps  and  illustrations,  and  is  Intended  Is 
bo  published  in  an  annual  series,  enbradngan  of 
tlie  Southern  states.  Full  mortuary  stallstlei  of 
white  and  negro  population  will  be  lndiKled,iBd 
every  thing  tending  to  sanitary  amellora&loM. 
Terms,  bound  volumes,  93  cash.  Paper  ooreii^ 
9"^  SO,  (for  mailing.)  Addnw,  E.  D.  Fcniwr,  M. 
!>.,  New-Orleans.  To  favor  our  friend.  Dr.  Vte* 
ner,  we  will  ourselves  execute  CHden  fur  Ike 
work,  if  requested. 


TIIK  SonniERN     I.ITKKART     UK8SSS0SIL 

This  interesting  Southern  Monthly  which  hst 

so  long  l)een  publiphed  in  Richmond,  VirsialBt 

and  which  is  one  of  the  flr^  works  of  the  kind 

in  our  country,  continues  to  reach  our  table.    Il 

is  deserving  of  the  widest  patroruigo  fhnn  all  dli- 

posed  t«>  promote  Houthem  literature,  and  Is  000* 

ducted  by  John  R.  Thomiison,  Esq.,  Richmond, 

at  five  dollars  piT  annum. 

Tlio  Auj;^I^t  numlN>r  contains— 1.  The  wortd 
lM*fon!  tin*  Fkwil :  fmm  our  l*ariM  correspondent; 
ilomt^sof  tlie  l\K*ts;  Kydal  Mount:  Sluily  of  Ihr 
(liissics;  Thoiiglits  on  (.'icero;  Seldons  irf"  Pher 
W(K>d,  chapt(.>rs  :Ci  imd  30 ;  Works  on  Hungsiy; 
Extructs  fhim  Mt<S.;  Thoughts  on  English  I\i€Cry; 
Letters  from  New-York. 

ORIUl*fAL    POSTRT. 

11.  "l<ord!  Keep  my  Memory  Gmen.**  ^ 
Mrs.  Anna  Peyre  Dinnlco.  IS.  Flowers,  n 
Chalks  Wood.    13.  Uneo  ton  Friend  InrlllH 
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veto  Town.  14.  James  River.  ByWm.  H.  Hoi- 
#onbe.  15b  Lines.  16.  From  the  German  of 
Harder.  Don  Alonzo  Perez  Guzmann  der  Get- 
17.  To  An  Invalid  Wife.  By  Sidney  Dyer. 


BDITOR^S  TABLK. 

A  Presidential  Funeral— ^  The  Cause  of  the 
BoiiUi**— Dealh  of  Sarah  Margaret  Pallor— Mr. 
Hmm  and  Miss  Bremer. 

NOTICES  or  NBW  WORKS. 

Hlsiory  of  the  Polk  Administration;  The 
flhoolder  Knot ;  Sketches  of  Travel  in  Egypt  and 
Ihe  Holy  Land ;  The  Conquest  of  Canada ;  Picto- 
rial Field  Book  of  the  RevoluUon;  Railway 
Beopomy. 

nr  See  Book  Notices  on  third  page  of  cover. 

tSo  Editor  appends  the  foUowtng  notice  in 
eonplianoe  with  repeated  requests  which  have 
ooaw  in  upon  him  ever  since  his  connection  with 
Ihe  Measenger.  The  Editor  announces  tliat  he 
Ann  eommence  in  the  next  number  the  re-put>- 
Hortion  of  Judith  Bensaddi,  a  tale  by  Henry 
BidDMr,  D.  D.^  which  appeared  in  this  magazine 
aereral  years  ago.  The  original  edition  being  out 
of  piintt  persons  desirous  of  securing  a  copy  of 
llio  story  will  best  do  bo  by  sending  their  names 
«B  mbecribers  to  the  Messenger. 

Exchange  papers  will  do  us  a  fhvor  by  alluding 
to  the  foregoing  notice. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SOOTH. 

The  article  with  this  caption  by  us  in  our  July 
r,  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood  by 
leading  Southern  preftseA,  and  we  have 
eeosured  very  much  about  it.  A  roperusal 
vlll  satisfy  any  one  the  charge  against  us  is 
fRNUidless,  and  in  lettprs  to  the  Charleston  Met- 
tmrjf  and  Soutkem  Pressy  we  have  made  this  sp- 
aa It  Is  to  be  hoped  satisiactorily.  That  arti- 
written  in  part  ironically,  but  in  the  main 
iBeUngB  of  much  depression  growing  out 
of  Southern  apathy  or  distraction.  God  knows 
dH  Sooth  has  no  son  truer  to  her  cause  than  our- 
wMt  and  none  who  would  be  found  more  willing 
Id  do  or  to  dare  in  her  behalf,  whatever  her  exi- 
TOBj  at  any  time  require.  Her  cause  is 
eaoae  —  her  destiny  ours.  Let  us  then  not 
be  mlsonderslood. 


TO  COR  SDBSCRIBER3,  Itc. 

Isi  our  last  number  were  enclosed  bills  and 
pfon>ectuaes,  which  wo  hope  will  meet  with  fa- 
irorable  consideration  and  attention.  As  the  bills 
were  made  out  in  the  absence  of  the  Editor  from 
New  Orleans,  It  is  poiwible  errors  may  have  oc- 
eorred,  etc  The  bills  sent  by  us  prrsonaHy  in 
April,  May  and  June  last,  are  correct  with  the 
addlUon  of  five  dollars  to  each  for  the  year  end- 
ing Jaanary  or  July,  1851.  We  entreat  prompt 
rtmittanctiy  in  oar  greatly  enlarged  expenses, 
and  to  preonU  the  keavf  eommissiono  to  agents. 
Tlie  Review  is  now  the  largfst  monthly  in  the 
United  Stales,  and  the  expense  in  four  months  is 
■aa  great  as  that  of  the  Quarterly's  in  a  whole  year. 
The  Editor  regrets  his  list  has  not  lo- 
in proportion  to  the  improvements  and 
which  have  been  added  to  the  Review. 
Win  not  sabserfben  exert  thamsolves  with  the 


prospectus  we  send  them  in  adding  new  names. 
To  those  who  have  already  done  this,  and  the 
number  is  quite  considerable,  our  most  grateAil 
thanks  are  oflEbred.  Would  all  do  as  much,  the 
list  would  be  speedily  doubled.  Lei  Southern 
men  reflect  with  what  .liberality  Northern  works 
are  supported.  Harpers'  New  Monthly  Magazine 
in  New  York  has  already  forty  thousand  circula- 
tion, and  increasing  at  an  immense  ratio!  This 
in  a  few  months. 

13^  HI  health  occasioned  the  absence  of  the 
Editor  during  the  summer  fh>m  New-Orleans, 
which  is  the  reason  for  some  delays  in  the  issue 
of  the  August  and  September  numbers,  and  will 
account  for  any  mistakes  in  the  distribution. 
Should  such  occur  they  will  be  gladly  rcctifled. 
It  Lb  believed  that  a  few  July  numbers  were  sent 
in  place  of  August  Subscribers  will  therefore 
examine,  and  where  it  has  occurred,  return  the 
July,  when  the  August  will  be  sent 

87*  To  the  same  reason  aa  above  may  be  as- 
cribed a  deficiency  in  editorial  matter  and  in  the 
Literary  Department,  a  reason  which  has  now 
ceased  to  exist,  which  the  editor  hopes  will  be 
seen  in  the  ensuing  numbers. 
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8  voLUM Bs,  1845—1850,  handsomblt  boumd  in 

SINULB    OR    DOUBLB    VOLUMB8.      PRICB    PBR 
flBT,  SINOLB  VOLUM  BS,  $25. 
PrICB  PBR  SBT  DOUBLB  VOLUM  BS,  4  TBARS,  $34, 
AND  80  ON   POR   PUTURB  VOLUMB8. 

A  very  few  sets  remain  still,  and  the  editor  so- 
licits orders  from  all  persons  forming  libraries, 
or  who  would  have  upon  their  tables  and  shelves 
a  magazine  of  information  upon  every  subject 
connected  with  the  industry  and  population  of 
the  Southern  and  Western  States,  together  with 
the  leading  particulars  that  relate  to  the  Union 
at  large.  It  is  from  the  sale  of  these  sets  the 
editor  hopes  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  eariy  losses 
sustained  in  publishing  the  Review,  and  he  ap- 
peals to  friends  for  their  influence  in  obtaining 
orders.  Persons  from  the  country  when  in  the 
city  will  do  well  to  call  at  our  office,  22  Exchange 
Place,  and  examine  these  volumes,  though  it  Ls 
believed  the  merits  of  the  work  are  now  suffi- 
ciently tested  every  where,  Judging  from  the  large 
and  growing  circulation. 

Sets  of  the  work  will  be  delivered  in  any  of  the 
large  cities  or  towns,  without  any  expense  to  the 
person  ordering,  viz.:  in  Boston,  New- York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Charleston, 
Mobile,  Savannah,  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  Si. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  etc 

Orders  on  fectors  payable  on  sale  of  crop,  if  ac- 
knowledged, will  be  received  as  cash.  Subscribers 
may  always  remit  money  to  us  by  midl  In  any 
good  bank  notes  or  in  gold,  without  waiting  for 
the  caU  of  the  agent,  which  will  be  agreal  saving 
to  us  and  no  expenac  to  t 
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ART.  L-MANUFACrURINO  INDUSTRY. 

TBXORT  OF  MANUFACTURSS — THEIR  PROORBSa— ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH 

OF  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  IN  ALL   C0UNTR1S8 UNITED  STATEB, 

MANUFACTURES SOUTHERN  MANUFACTURES. 

Though  every  nation  be,  in  fact,  primarily  dependent  upon  its  soil 
for  the  means  of  support,  none  can  be  said  to  be  purely  agricultural. 
Some  changes  or  modifications  will  take  place  in  the  raw  material,  in 
the  lowest  state  of  society ;  and  even  where,  in  a  more  advanced  period, 
the  vast  proportion  of  the  people  are  employed  upon  the  soil,  as  is  the 
ease  in  the  north  of  Europe,  some  kinds  of  manufactures,  however 
rude,  will  still  gradually  grow  up. 

Many  of  the  great  trading  states  of  antiquity  were  also  great  man- 
u&cturing  ones.  Indeed,  without  such  manufactures  any  very  con- 
siderable trade  could  not  be  conducted,  unless  it  be  the  **  carrying 
trade."  It  is  in  the  nature  of  manufactures  to  be  regardful  of  distant 
and  foreign  markets.  The  home  demand  is  ever  too  narrow,  for  whilst 
one  agriculturist  may  be  unable  to  supply  the  wants  of  more  than  four 
or  five  persons,  a  manufacturer  can  as  easily  supply  those  of  a  hun- 
dred. Great  Britain,  the  greatest  commercial  power  on  earth,  ex- 
ports no  raw  produce  other  than  sea  coal. 

In  the  most  polished  period  of  Greece  and  Rome,  manufactures 
were  regarded  as  essentially  servile  and  unworthy  the  attention  in 
anyway  of  freemen.  The  same  spirit  has  come  down  to  us  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  and  is  with  difficulty  subdued.  It  was  main- 
tained that  sudi  employments  were  hurtful  to  the  strength  and  agility 
of  the  human  body,  and  to  its  capacity  for  enduring  the  fatigues  of 
war.    The  whole  neld  was  restricted  to  slaves. 

There  are  various  modes  by  which  the  higher  manufactures  may 
be  introduced.  They  may  be  by  a  gradual  improvement  and  refine- 
ment of  the  primitive,  rude  operations  of  the  people,  or  the  imitation 
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of  the  more  showy  and  splendid  fabrics  of  other  countries,  and  for 
which  commerce  introduces  a  taste.  In  the  first  case  may  be  classed 
the  Chinese  and  other  Eastern  products ;  in  the  last,  the  wool,  silk  and 
other  manufactures  of  England,  etc,  etc. 

They  do  not  always  indicate  national  prosperity,  as  frequent  eipe- 
rience  has  shown,  though  in  general  they  constitute  a  good  criterion 
of  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  destructive  foreign  wars,  the  greater 
part  of  the  manufacturers  may  frequently  flourish,  says  Adam  Smith, 
and  on  the  contrary,  they  may  decline  on  the  return  of  peace.  Ihey 
may  flourish  amidst  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  begin  to  decay  on 
the  return  of  its  prosperity.* 

Manufactures  contribute  to  opulence  and  luxury,  the  growth  of 
cities,  and  their  splendors ;  but  the  almost  incessant  concomitant  is 
dense  population,  and  all  the  evils  in  its  train — ^poverty,  suffering, 
ignorance  and  crime.  These  occur  only  in  the  most  highly  advanced 
state,  and  are  dependent  much,  perhaps,  upon  unwise  laws  for  their 
intensity.  When  the  manufacturing  spirit  reaches  this  point,  it  be- 
comes a  great  social  and  political  evil. 

The  melancholy  spectacle  which  Great  Britain  presents,  is  not  with- 
out its  warnings.  It  is  possible  to  stimulate  this  branch  of  industry  to 
the  point  of  national  degradation.  Mr.  Allison  furnishes  a  frightfiil 
picture.  '^  Great  Bntam,"  says  he,  "  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  work- 
sliop,  which  diffuses  its  fabrics  equally  over  the  frozen  and  the  torrid 
zones ;  which  clothes  alike  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  the  laborers 
of  Ilindostan,  the  free  settlers  of  Canada,  the  vine  growers  of  the 
Oi[K\  and  the  sheep  owners  of  New-Holland  and  van  Dieman't 
Land.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  human  race  in  these  advanced  posts 
of  civilization  sustains  and  vivifies  our  empire,  notwithstanding  all 
the  burdens  consequent  upon  our  political  situation ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  prodigious  increase  in  the  power  of  machinery,  has  called  into 
being  an  enormous  and  perilous  manu&cturing  population. 

'*  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  this  unparalleled  grovrth  of  our  man- 
ufacturing  industry  can  co-exist  with  the  firm  foundations  of  public 
prosperitv.  Its  obvious  tendency  is  to  create  immense  wealth  in  one 
part  of  the  population,  and  increased  numbers  in  another ;  to  coin 
gold  for  the  master  manufacturer,  and  to  multiply  children  in  his 
CiUton  mill ;  to  exhibit  a  flattering  increase  in  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  empire,  and  an  augmentation  as  appalling,  in  its  paupers,  its 
depravity,  and  its  crimes. 

Ilie  true  position  to  be  taken  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  prosperity 
of  no  country  can  be  considered  permanent  and  stable,  whidi  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  any  single  one  of  the  three  great  industrial 
pursuits  of  commerce,  agriculture,  or  manufactures,  but  that,  how- 
over,  any  one  may  prevail ;  the  others  must  be  suffered  to  grow 
up  by  its  side,  without  discouragement.  In  the  natural  state  of 
things  they  will  so  grow  up  upon  a  secure  and  imperishable  foundation. 

The  progress  of  manufactures  in  the  old  European  states  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  the  result  of  their  colonial  empires  established  in 
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the  eastern  and  western  worlds.  The  markets  of  these  colonies  for 
manu&ctured  goods  were  limited  to  the  parent  state,  and  thej  were 
prohibited  from  sending  their  raw  produce  to  any  other  source,  or  to 
work  it  up  into  any  form  of  manufactures.  Of  the  whole  exports 
of  Boanutactured  goods  in  1836,  by  Grreat  Britain,  somewhat  more 
than  one  half  were  to  her  own  colonies. 

Before  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  (1699,)  the  Parliament 
of  England  declared  that  the  American  plantations  should  ship  no 
wool  or  yam  manu&otures.  This  was  a  blow  at  their  in&nt  attempts 
in  the  coarsest  goods. 

In  1719  it  was  declared,  the  existence  of  manufactories  in  the 
colonies  lessened  their  dependence  upon  Great  Britain ;  in  1732, 
that  the  convenience  of  the  Americans  from  the  plenty  of  beavers, 
hare,  coney  wool,  and  many  other  furs,  gave  them  such  advantages, 
that,  unless  restrained,  they  would  soon  supply  all  the  world  with 
hats.  In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  same  year,  it  is  said 
New-England,  Kew-York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  fallen  into  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  for  tne 
use  of  their  own  families  only,  and  linen  cloth ;  hemp  and  flax 
they  manufistcture  into  coarse  cloth,  bags,  traces  and  halters ;  some 
iron  is  manu&ctured  in  Massachusetts  ;  also  a  bounty  is  given  for 
the  manufacture  of  duck  or  canvass  by  the  Assembly ;  brown  hoi- 
lands  are  made,  also  small  quantities  of  doth  for  shirtings,  paper  to 
the  amount  of  £200  a  year ;  nails,  bar  iron,  hollow  ware,  &c. ; 
•hips  are  built  for  the  French  and  Spaniards ;  hats  are  made  and  ex- 
ported to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  West  India  Islands ;  several  still- 
houses  and  sugar  refineries  exist,  &c. 

In  this  alarming  state  of  things,  the  Board  remark,  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  some  expedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  divert  their 
thoughts  from  undertakings  of  this  nature,  so  much  the  rather,  be- 
cause these  manufactures  may  be  carried  on  in  process  of  time  in 
greater  degree,  unless  an  early  stop  be  put  to  their  progress ! 

"  From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  observable,  that  there  are 
more  trades  carried  on  and  manufactories  set  up  in  the  provinces  on 
the  Continent  of  America,  to  the  northward  of  Virginia,  preiudicial 
to  the  trade  and  manufiu^tories  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  New 
England,  than  in  any  other  of  the  British  colonies."* 

In  1750,  the  Americans  were  forbid  to  work  in  iron ;  and  Lord 
Chatham  declared  not  long  afler  in  Parliament,  that  the  colonies  of 
North  America  had  not  even  the  right  of  manufacturing  a  nail. 

During  the  revolution,  and  under  the  articles  of  federation,  our 
manufacturing  system  made  but  little  progress,  though,  in  fact,  such 
articles  of  plain  construction  as  were  necessary  to  our  uses,  were 
made. 

In  1787,  while  the  National  Convention,  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution, was  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  a  second  convention 
met  in  that  city,  of  the  *'  Friends  of  American  manufactures." 
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The  object  of  the  Convention  was  to  consider  the  condition  of  thifc 
branch  of  industry,  so  much  affected  by  the  system  of  duties  and  im- 
posts which  prevailed  between  the  states. 

Tenche  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a  report  to  the  Cbnventioii, 
in  which  he  urged  the  establishment  and  encouragement  of  domes- 
tic manufactures  with  very  great  abili^,  thus  connecting  hinats^ 
with  the  earliest  movements  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  He  takes  a 
survey  of  the  whole  subject  in  all  its  lights,  and,  without  doubt^ 
supplied  much  of  the  material  afterwards  used  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton in  his  celebrated  report  upon  the  same  subject.  The  enumer»> 
tion  which  Mr.  Coxe  makes  of  the  articles  then  manufactured  in  the 
country  has  no  little  interest :  meal  of  all  kinds,  ships  and  boati, 
malt  liquors,  distilled  spirits,  potash,  gunpowder,  cordage,  loaf  sugar, 
pasteboard,  cards  and  paper,  snuff,  tobacco,  starch,  cannon,  muskets, 
anchors,  nails,  and  many  other  articles  of  iron,  brick,  tiles,  pot- 
ter's ware,  mill-stones,  &c.,  cabinet  ware,  trunks  and  Windsor 
chairs,  carriages  and  harness  of  all  kinds,  com  fans,  ploughs,  dMX, 
saddlery,  &c,  boots,  shoes,  leather,  hosiery,  hats  and  gloves,  wearing 
apparel,  coarse  linens  and  woolens  and  some  cotton  goods,  linseea 
and  fish  oils,  wares  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  pewter,  lead,  brass  and 
copper,  clocks  and  watches,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  printing  types^ 
glass  and  stone  ware,  candles,  soap,  &c.  &c. 

''The  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures^  appeait 
among  other  things,  in  the  preamble  of  the  first  tariff  act,  under  die 
present  Constitution,  1789  ;  and  in  1791  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Alexander  Hamilton,  in  answer  to  a  call  from  the  House  of  Re* 
presentatives,  submitted  that  celebrated  report  upon  manufactures, 
which  has  won  for  him  the  title,  in  all  subsequent  times,  of  "  father 
of  the  American  System." 

This  able  statesman  went  elaborately  into  the  politico-economical 
questions  of  manufactures,  weighing  with  nice  deliberation  their 
national  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  presenting  a  very 
powerful  array  of  facts  in  support  of  his  positions.  The  divi- 
sion of  labor ;  the  extension  and  use  of  machinery  ;  the  additional 
employment  to  classes  in  the  community  not  ordinarily  engaged 
in  business ;  the  promotion  of  emigration  from  foreign  countries ; 
the  furnishing  greater  scope  for  diversity  of  talents  and  dispo- 
sitions, which  discriminate  men  from  each  other;  the  afibrding 
a  more  ample  and  various  field  for  enterprise ;  the  creating  in  soma 
instances  a  new,  and  securing  in  all  a  more  certain  and  steady  de- 
mand for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil ;  are  the  prominent  advin- 
ti^es  he  anticipated  from  manufactures.* 

Mr.  Hamilton  goes  aflerwards  into  an  enumeration  of  what  had 
already  been  achieved  in  America,  and  draws  from  it  the  most  flal> 
tering  hopes  of  the  future.  He  thus  classifies  the  manufiioturing  pro- 
ducts of  that  period. 

1.  Of  Skins : — ^I'anned  and  tamed  leather,  dressed  skins,  shoes  and 
boots  and  slippers,  harnesses  and  saddlery,  portmanteaux  and  trunks 
leather  breeches,  gloves,  muffs  and  tippets,  parchment,  glue,  ^ec 

*  Am.  SutePipen,  Finuiosb  vol.  L,  1S4, 
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2.  Of  Iron : — Bar  and  sheet  iron,  nails,  steel,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, stoves,  pots,  and  other  household  utensils,  steel  work  of 
carriages  and  for  ship  building,  anchors,  scales,  beams  and  weights, 
tools  of  artificers,  arms  of  difl&rent  kinds. 

8.  Of  Wood  '.—Ships,  cabinetware  and  turners ;  wool  and  cotton 
cards,  and  other  machinery  for  manufactures  and  husbandry,  mathe- 
matical instruments,  cooper's  wares,  &c. 

4.  Flax  and  Hemp : — Cables,  sail  cloth,  cordage,  twine  and  pack 
thread. 

5.  Miseellaneoua : — Bricks,  coarse  tiles  and  potters'  wares,  ardent 
spirits  and  malt  liquors,  printing,  writing,  and  other  papers,  hats  of 
fbr  and  wool,  &c.,  women's  stuff  and  silk  shoes,  refined  sugars,  oil  of 
animals  and  seeds,  soap,  spermaceti  and  tallow  candles,  copper 
and  brass  wires,  distillers'  wares,  sugar  refiners  and  brewers,  andirons 
and  other  household  utensils,  philosophical  apparatus,  tin  wares, 
carriages,  snuff  and  manufactured  tobaccos,  starch  and  hair  powder, 
lamp  black  and  other  painters'  colors,  gunpowder,  &c. 

These  ho  states  had  arrived  to  considerable  maturity,  and  are  as 
applicable  to  the  southern  as  to  the  middle  or  northern  states.  Great 
quantities  of  coarse  cloth,  coating,  serges,  and  flannels,  linsey-woolseys, 
hosiery  of  wool,  cotton  and  thread,  coarse  fustians,  jeans  and 
muslins,  checked  and  striped  cotton  and  linen  goods,  bedticks, 
coverlets  and  counterpanes,  tow  linens,  coarse  shirtings,  sheetings, 
towelling  and  coarse  linens,  and  various  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton, 
and  of  cotton  and  flax,  were  made  in  the  household  way,  and  in  many 
instances  to  an  extent  not  only  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  families 
Id  which  they  were  made,  but  for  sale,  and  even  in  some  cases  for 
exportation.  It  is  computed  that  in  a  number  of  districts  two  thirds, 
three  fourths,  and  even  four  fiflhs  of  all  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants 
are  made  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  goes  into  the  question  of  protection,  and  finally 
into  an  enumeration  of  the  materials  of  manufacture  abundantly  ex- 
isting in  the  country,  and  the  infant  attempts  in  sonic  of  them.  The 
list  includes,  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  wood,  skins,  grain,  flax  and 
hemp,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  glass,  gunpowder,  paper,  d:c.,  sugar  and 
chocolate,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  year  1791,  according  to  the  report  of  Albert  Gallatin,  made 
in  1810  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  first  cot- 
ton mill  was  erected  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1795 ;  another  in  the  same 
state,  and  two  more  in  the  state  of  MassachusettH,  in  1803  and  1804. 
Before  1808  fifteen  in  all  were  in  operation,  working  about  8,000 
spindles.  By  the  end  of  1809,  87  mills  were  being  or  had  been 
erected,  requiring  80,000  spindles,  and  with  a  capital  employed  of 
$4,800,000.  The  amount  of  cotton  used  was  3,600,000  lbs. ;  yam 
•pun,  $3,240,000 ;  persons  employed,  4000.  Many  of  the  mills  were 
also  engaged  upon  wool.  Mr.  Gallatin  furnishes  the  result  in  14 
woolen  factories,  which  were  not  the  whole.  The  cloths  are  repre- 
sented as  superior  in  quality,  but  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  import- 
ed article  of  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Pitkins  states,  the  first  cotton  factory  in  the  United  States  was 
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established  bv  Samuel  Slater,  a  cotton  manufiicturer  from  England, 
called  the  father  of  American  cotton  manufactures,  and  that  President 
Washington  delivered  his  speech  to  Congress,  in  1790,  in  a  suit  of 
broadcloth  from  a  factory  in  Connecticut. 

In  1810,  according  to  Gallatin,  wood,  leather,  6&c.,  soap,  candles, 
spermaceti  oil,  &c.,  flaxseed  oil,  refined  sugar,  coarse  earthenware, 
snuff,  chocolate,  hair  powder  and  mustard,  were  manufactured  in  quan- 
tities largo  enough  to  supply  the  whole  consumption. 

He  names  a  number  of  others  supplying  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the 
whole  demand,  some  then  but  in  early  progress ;  among  the  last 
were  paints,  dsc,  medicinal  drugs,  salt,  japanned  ware,  calico  printing, 
earthen  and  glass  ware,  &c.,  &c. 

"  From  the  imperfect  sketch,"  says  Mr.  Gallatin,  "of  American  Man- 
ufactures, it  may  with  certainty  be  inferred  that  their  annual  product 
exceeds  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  And  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  raw  materials  used,  and  the  provisions  and  other 
articles  consumed  by  the  manufacturers,  create  a  home  market  for 
agricultural  products  not  very  inferior  to  that  which  arises  from  the 
foreign  demand.  A  result  more  favorable  than  might  have  been  ei* 
pected,  from  a  view  of  the  natural  causes  which  impede  the  introduc- 
tion and  retard  the  progress  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States." 

The  census  of  1810  hicluded  a  return  of  the  manufacturing  system 
of  the  Union,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary,  but  was 
very  deficient,  from  the  haste  in  which  the  items  were  obtained. 
The  results  were  prepared  and  digested  by  Tenche  Coxe,  appointed 
for  that  purpose. 

The  number  of  Cotton  Mills  returned  was  108,  with  90,000  spin- 
dies.  The  woolen  fabrics  at  that  period  were  principally  made  in 
families.  Of  wool,  cotton  and  flax,  the  manufacture  was  greatest  in 
New- York,  including,  of  course,  family  workmanship,  though  Vir- 
ginia manufactured  the  greatest  number  of  yards ;  and  what  is  sin- 
gular, Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  manufactured  great- 
ly more  in  quantity  and  in  vahie,  than  the  whole  of  New-England 
together,  and  North  Carolina  produced  double  the  number  of  yards 
of  Massachusetts  !  Tlie  whole  value  produced  in  these  articles  was 
estimated  at  $40,000,000. 

During  the  war,  manufactures  received  an  extraordinary  stimulus. 
Capital  flowed  in  upon  them.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  the 
whole  immense  stock  of  foreign  manufactures,  for  some  time  accu- 
mulating, was  thrown  into  the  country,  and  sold  at  ruinous  sacrifices. 
It  was  well  worth  while,  said  Mr.  Brougham,  to  incur  a  loss  upon 
the  first  exportation,  in  order,  by  the  glut,  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  thoee 
rising  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  which  the  war  had  forced 
into  existence,  contrary  to  the  natural  state  of  things. 

The  history  of  the  Cotton  manufacture,  in  all  countries,  and  fnm 
the  earliest  antiquity,  possesses  the  highest  degree  of  interest,  and 
will  not  be  out  of  place  before  proceeding  any  further  in  the  discus- 
sion of  our  own  manufactures.  In  India,  from  the  remotest  timet, 
this  industry  has  been  prosecuted  without  improvement  in  machine- 
ry, but  with  extraordinary  manual  facility.     Ccxnmon  muslins  are 
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made  in  every  village.  Those  of  Daca  are  of  the  most  exquisite 
fineness,  and  are  used  by  the  lords,  and  called  "  webs  of  woven 
wind."  The  importation  of  these  manufactures  into  Europe,  has 
been  almost  entirely  arrested  by  the  progress  made  there  in  the 
same  fabrics.  India  has  indeed  become  herself  an  extensive  im- 
porter. 

In  China,  though  long  before  the  Christian  era  cotton  cloth  is 
noticed,  not  before  the  eleventh  century  is  it  supposed  to  have  been 
extensively  produced.  The  opposition  of  wool  and  linen  makers 
retarded  the  progress  until  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  it  rapidly  advanced.  At  the  present  day,  nine-tenths  of  the 
population  are  clothed  in  cotton.  Large  quantities  of  the  wool  are 
imported  into  China. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  com- 
mercial states  of  Italy,  about  the  year  1500 ;  from  Italy  it  passed  to 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  carried  over  to  England  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  by  Protestant  refugees.  In  1641,  Manchester  is 
mentioned  in  the  ^^  Treasure  of  Traffic'^  as  engaged  in  this  industry. 

The  manufacture  was  greatly  improved  by  John  Wilson,  of  Ains- 
worth,  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  but,  principally,  in  dressing,  finishing 
and  dyeing. 

All  the  yam  produced  was  by  the  one  thread  spinning  wheel,  the 
only  machine  then  used,  and  which  put  a  practical  check  upon  manu- 
fiuitures.  In  weaving,  some  advances  had  already  been  made  by  the 
fly-shuttle  ;  also,  a  great  improvement  in  carding,  by  the  cylindrical 
carding  engine. 

In  1767,  a  great  revolution  was  effected  by  the  spinning-jenny,  in- 
vented by  James  Ilargreaves.  "  The  progress  of  invention  after 
this  was  rapid ;  for  when  it  was  seen  that  with  the  aid  of  the  few 
mechanical  combinations  we  have  mentioned,  the  spinner  had  been 
able  to  increase  his  power  of  production  nearly  eighty-fold,  the  at- 
tention of  those  engaged  in  other  branches  of  manufacture  was 
awakened  to  the  possibility  of  introducing  changes  equally  beneficial 
in  their  peculiar  employments." 

Against  this  fearful  innovation  the  populace,  supported  by  the  old 
process,  rose  up  in  rebellion  and  -riot,  and  destroyed  every  machine 
that  could  come  within  their  reach. 

Whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  a  humble  barber  boy,  the  youngest  of 
thirteen  children,  in  Lancashire,  Hicthard  Arkwright,  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  spinning  process  might  be  greatly  improved.  With 
scarcely  any  science,  and  no  means,  he  matured  a  plan  in  which, 
aAer  many  difficulties  and  trials,  he  obtained  the  countenance  of 
some  (sipitalists.  Tlie  result  was,  in  1769  the  "  spinning-frame" 
was  patented,  for  the  discovery  of  which  the  author  was  knighted, 
and  for  which  he  is  immortal ize<l.  No  attempt  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  frame  was  made  until  1810,  when  the  throstle  was  in- 
troduced, which  last  was  improved  by  Mr.  Danforth,  an  American 
spinner,  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Great  Britain. 

The  next  great  invention  was  that  of  Samuel  Compton,  in  1775, 
the  "mule  jenny,"  which  entirely  supersedes  Hargreave's  jenny,  be- 
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ing  capable  of  producing  the  verj  finest  yams,  which  the  other  could 
not.  As  much  as  twenty  guineas  the  pound  was  received  for  some, 
from  Tobago  cotton. 

Various  other  important  improvements  have  from  time  to  time 
been  introduced  into  all  the  departments  of  this  manufacture,  whidi 
have  increased  the  productive  power,  extended  the  consumption,  and 
diminished  the  price  of  fabrics  to  an  inconceivable  extent. 

The  manufacture  of  muslins  began  in  England  in  1785,  and  rapidly 
extended.  Dimities  were  produced  in  the  north  of  England,  ging- 
hams in  Lancashire,  cambrics  in  the  same  place  and  in  Glasgow,  and 
also,  in  the  last,  the  bandana  handkerchiefs,  in  imitation  of  those  of 
the  East. 

About  1773,  cotton  calicoes  began  first  to  be  fabricated  at  Black- 
bum,  and  in  1805  the  pieces  sold  there  were  estimated  at  one  million, 
but  the  process  of  hand  weaving  was  unfavorable  to  tlieir  extensioiL 

It  was  in  1787  that  the  great  desideratum  of  power  loom  weaving 
was  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  erected  a  fiM^ 
tory  immediately  afler.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  others,  but  H 
was  not,  perhaps,  before  1805  that  the  power  looms  may  be  siud  to 
have  gone  into  very  successful  operation.  The  stmggle  with  the 
hand  loom  weavers  was  long  and  bitter. 

The  conversion  of  the  stocking  frame  into  a  machine  for  weaving 
point  lace  was  perfected  in  1809,  and  the  manufacture  increased 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  so  that  by  1823  the  productions  of 
France  and  the  Netherlands  were  rivalled.  It  is  in  this  our  finest  Sea 
Island  cottons  are  used. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  into  France  about  the 
year  1765,  and  the  yams  were  at  first  brought  from  Turkey  in  a 
dyed  state.  Tiie  progress  of  this  manufacture  and  its  perfection, 
though  considerable,  are  greatly  behind  that  of  England,  except  in 
the  articles  of  dyed  goods  and  sewed  muslins.* 

Spinning  machinery  was  not  introduced  into  Switzerland  uuffl 
1798.  Under  a  perfect  system  of  free  trade  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods  has  progressed  steadily  and  extensively  throughout  the 
cantons,  which  exhibit  the  utmost  industry  and  enterprise. 

Austria,  under  her  despotic  govemment,  has  made  little  progress  ii 
manufactures.  Saxony  has  a  population  favorable  for  their  succeas- 
ful  prosecution. 

In  Prussia  the  industry  has  extended  very  rapidly ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  large  quantities  of  cotton  wool  annually  spun,  immense 
amounts  of  yam  are  received  from  England  to  be  worked  up  into 
clothes.     Some  of  these  are,  it  is  said,  returned  to  England. 

Russia  is  also  a  vast  consumer  of  English  yams,  and  the  manufac- 
ture has  been  advancing  in  that  country  ;  the  same  may  be  remarked 
of  the  Italian  States. 

We  have  already  fumished  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  early  pro- 
gress of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  We  resume  from  that  period. 

*  This  m  183L    Encjclop.  Briu 
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Hie  national  debt  of  the  United  States  being  very  nearly  liquidat- 
ed, measures  began  to  be  agitated  in  1831-2,  in  regard  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  then  existing  tarifif.  Hie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon. 
Louis  McLane,  was  requested  to  collect  the  statistics  of  the  manufac- 
turing system  of  the  country,  and  report  to  the  next  Congress.  From 
the  haste  in  which  this  duty  was  executed,  and  the  imperfect  returns, 
nothing  resulted  but  a  crude  mass  of  minute  particulars,  embraced 
in  two  volumes,  which  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  under- 
taken to  digest,  and  which  are  tlierefore  of  no  practical  value. 

About  the  same  period  two  great  conventions  were  held  in  the 
tFnited  States,  the  one  called  Tariff  and  the  other  Anti-Tariff  Con- 
ventions. These  instructed  committees  to  make  the  necessary  in- 
vestigations in  order  to  memorialize  and  thus  influence  the  action  of 
Congress.  At  the  head  of  the  Free  Trade  Committee  was  Albert 
Gallatin. 

This  gentleman  proceeds  to  show  that,  independently  of  protection, 
the  home  manufacture  had  greatly  increased  in  the  proportion  of  its 
commodities  consumed  to  those  of  foreign  make.  He  remarks,  from 
the  imperfect  data  obtained  in  1810,  the  domestic  manufactures 
formed  from  f  to  f  of  the  total  amount  of  manufactures  consumed. 
By  1823  the  domestic  had  increased  between  121^  and  136  per 
cent.,  and  the  amount  of  foreign  manufactures  was  in  1824  from 
jll^to  I,  whilst  in  1801  it  was  ^  to  ^  of  the  whole  amount  consumed. 
This  showed  a  considerable  relative  increase  of  the  domestic. 

The  Tariff  Committee  confined  their  inquiries  to  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware. 

In  these  States  there  were  795  factories,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,- 
000 ;  1,246,503  spindles,  producing  10,642,000  lbs.  yam,  230,461,- 
900  yards  cloth,  and  consuming  77,657,316  lbs.  cotton,  or  214,882 
bales  cotton  ;  annual  value  product  126,000,000.  A  further  capital 
of  $32,000,000  was  estimated  as  employed  in  machine  shops,  bleach- 
eries  and  print  houses. 

In  the  southern  and  western  states  thirty  establishments  were  re- 
turned but  vaguely.  Indeed  it  was  said  the  manufacturers  every  where 
had  underrated  their  operations  on  the  fear  of  taxation,  etc. 

Hie  whole  annual  product  of  cotton  manufactures  in  1834,  Mr. 
Pitkins  estimates  at  $40,000,000,  including  those  of  families  not  em- 
braced in  the  report  above,  and  correcting  deficiencies ;  and  in  1831 
the  consumption  of  the  raw  material  was  about  one-third  of  that  of 
Great  Britain,  equal  to  that  of  France,  and  double  the  rest  of  Europe.* 

Previous  to  1825  it  is  estimated  we  consumed  oflen  two  millions 
pounds  a  year  of  raw  cotton  grown  abroad,  and  Mr.  Woodbury  in 
his  able  cotton  report  in  1836,  estimates  the  whole  amount  raw  cot- 
ton consumed  in  the  United  States,  in  1835,  100,000,000,  of  the 
value  in  goods,  varying  between  50  and  70  millions  dollars ;  45  to 
50  millions  being  in  factories.     The  whole  import  of  foreign  cotton 


*  Pitkini.486. 
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goodf  at  the  same  time  average  seven  millions  a  year  above  the  ex- 
port of  same  kind  of  goods. 

In  1840  the  census  returned  for  the  whole  Union  gives  the  total 
number  of  cotton  &ctories,  1246 ;  number  of  spindles,  2^284,631 ; 
product,  $46,350,443 ;  capital  invested,  $51,102,359 ;  one-third  of  this 
amount  is  due  to  Massadiusetts,  one-sixth  to  Rhode  Island,  one-ninth 
to  Pennsylvania,  one-twelfth  to  New-Hampshire.  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  District  Coluin* 
bia,  had  no  product. 

Since  that  period  the  consumption  of  cotton  has  greatly  increased 
in  all  the  northern  states,  under  the  powerful  stimulus  of  the  Tariff 
of  1842,  continued  even  under  the  less  &vorable  one  of  1846.  Uie 
southern  states,  especially  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geoi^ 
gia,  have  entered  much  more  largely  into  manufactures.  Alabama 
and  Florida  have  followed,  the  same  of  Tennessee.  The  increase  of 
cotton  manufactures  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  has  been  extraordi- 
naiy  within  the  past  few  years. 

The  amazing  growth  of  Great  Britain  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  has  been  the  result  of  her  manufacturing  system,  and 
especially  of  cotton.  It  was  long  supposed  the  Americana  could  not 
compete  in  this  latter  manu&cture,  from  the  high  price  of  labor  wiA 
them,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  discusses  the  question  as  early  as  1790.  We 
have  seen  that  the  manufacture  had  grown  up  in  1824^  the  point  of 
the  first  strictly  protective  tariff,  to  a  considerable  stature ;  the  low 
value  of  agricultural  products  and  cheapness  of  raw  material  coun- 
terbalancing, no  doubt,  the  difference  in  labor  and  interest.  Our 
being  able  to  sell  some  coarse  goods  in  England  evinces  this.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  supposed,  that,  in  the  advances  of  our  country  in  popula- 
tion, the  proportion  between  the  value  of  labor  in  the  two  will  be  so 
far  removed.  It  is  but  natural  the  United  States  should  become  a 
great  manufacturing  country,  and,  judging  from  the  past  and  present 
indications,  she  will  be  enabled  to  supply,  with  her  manuuctured 
goods,  every  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  an  experienced  English  cotton  manu&ctuier, 
having  visited  the  United  States,  published,  in  1840,  an  able  work, 
contrasting  our  factories  with  those  of  Great  Britain.     He  says : — 

"  Tlie  amount  of  goods  produced  is  much  greater  in  America  than  in  Gnat 
Britain,  but  the  hours  of  labor  are  somewhat  longer  in  the  former  country.  The 
cost  of  buildinf^s,  machinery,  &,c.j  is  a  great  deal  higher  in  America,  as  well  w 
the  general  rate  of  wages.  Tlie  British  manufacturer,  upon  the  whole,  oan 
produce  1 9  per  cent,  cheaper ;  but  this  is  more  than  neutraiiied  by  the  lowor 
pri<^o  of  cotton.  In  every  description  of  goods  in  which  the  cost  of  the  nw 
material  exceeds  that  of  production,  the  American  manufacturers  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  British  ;  the  experience  of  every  British  manufacturer  en- 
gaged in  producing  this  description  of  goods,  has  painfully  convinced  him  that 
the  superior  quality  of  the  American  is  gradually  driving  him  from  every  foreiin 
market.  Hitherto,  the  British  have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  fine  goods,  but  tne 
resources  of  the  Americans  will  soon  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  in 
these.  They  will  adopt  a  more  economical  method  of  ^ettin^  up  their  works,  a 
more  improved  system  of  management,  &c.,  &c.,  which  will  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  British.  And,  indeed,  he  says  the  manufacturers 
here  can  aiford  to  pay  higher  wages  than  the  British,  because  they  run  their 
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fkctories  longer  houn ,  drire  their  machinery  at  a  higher  speed,  from  which  they 
pTodace  a  much  greater  quantity  of  woriL,  at  the  lame  time  they  can  purchase 
their  cotton  at  least  one  penny  a  pound  cheaper,  and  their  water  power  does 
not  cost  above  one-fourth  of  Uie  same  in  Great  Britain.* 

'*  In  passing  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,'*  says  Mr.  Jas. 
Lawrence,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  *'  during 
a  stay  of  several  weeks  in  that  city,  in  the  year  1848, 1  was  attracted 
by  the  cry  of  '  Americanas !'  '  Ajnericanas  !'  from  pedlcrs  carrying 

gicks  of  cotton  goods  upon  their  backs.  On  examining  the  goods  I 
und  they  were  of  British  manu&cture,  which  led  me  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  their  being  hawked  about  as  American  fabrics.  My  infor- 
mant told  me  that  a  few  years  before,  some  American  cottons  found 
their  way  from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople,  and  were  there  sold. 
Their  superiority  was  so  appreciated  by  the  consumers,  that  since 
then  the  pcdlers,  in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  inferior  fabrics, 
whether  of  British  or  foreign  manufacture,  are  obliged  to  give  them 
the  American  name."  The  same  state  of  things,  Mr.  Lawrence  con- 
tinues, exists  in  the  markets  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  In  Asia  Minor 
genuine  American  goods  are  sold. 

The  home  consumption  of  cotton  for  manufactures  has  increased 
from  149,516  bales  in  1826,  to  487,769  bales  in  1849-60.  But 
these  are  not  favorable  years  for  comparison,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show,  though  we  must  add  to  them  the  consumption  in  the  south- 
em  and  western  states  to  have  the  whole  amount. 

COTTON  CONSUMED   BY   AND   IN  THE   HANDS   Or  H03IB    MANUrACTUBEBS. 

■ALBi.  BALM.  BAtn. 

1849-SO 487,769  1841—2 267,850  1833—4 196,418 

1848—9 618,039  1840—1 297,288  1832—3 194,412 

1847—8 531,772  1839-40 295,193  1831—2 173,800 

1846—7 427,967  1838—9 276,018  1830—1 182,142 

1845—6 422,597  1837—8 246,063  1829-30 126,612 

1844—5 389,006  1836—7 222.540  1828—9 118,863 

184»— 4 346,744  1835—6 236,r33  1827—8 120,603 

1843—3 325,129  1834—5 216,888  1825—7 149,516 

In  the  southern  and  western  states,  where  the  manufacture  has  only 
lately  been  introduced,  the  increase  has  been  from  75,000  bales  in 
1848  to  107,500  in  1850.  The  whole  number  of  mills  now  reported 
in  these  states  is  153,  working  242,830  spindles.  The  figures  are 
below  the  facts,  and  we  may  expect  in  a  few  years  to  see  this  profit- 
able branch  of  industry  monopolized  by  them. 

The  present  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  said  Gen. 
Talmadge,  at  the  last  fair  of  the  American  Institute  in  New -York,  is 
estimated  at  500,000  bales  per  annum,  which  is  more  than  the  entire 
crop  in  1824.  Tliia  does  not  include  a  vast  quantity,  which  goes  up 
the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  also  out  from  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land rivers,  for  the  supply  of  the  mills  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Western 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.     There  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  two 


*  Montgomery,  126,  188. 
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hundred  and  Jiffy  Cotton  mills  south  of  Mason  <t  Dixon's  line:  in 
these  points  sua  sources  of  consumption,  it  is  believed  150,000  b«Ies 
are  used,  making  a  total,  not  less  than  650,000  bales  worked  up,  at 
home.  The  quantity  of  cotton  goods  made  in  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  720,000,000  of  yards,  of  which  about  80,000,000  are 
exported,  leaving  640,000,000  for  home  consumption." 

Wo  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Antisell, 
at  the  same  fair,  regretting  that  we  have  been  unable  to  examine  the 
other  manufactures  of  the  country  with  the  same  minuteness  as  cotton, 
and  referring  the  reader  to  our  published  volumes  for  a  vast  varietj 
of  information  upon  the  subject  of  cotton  and  its  manufacture  in  the 
south,  the  Union,  or  abroad. 

The  vaitncss  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  suddennesi  of  its  growth,  naturally 
astonishes  us.  It  is  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  southern  states.  It  would 
be  well  to  recollect  that  it  is  England's  manufacturing  wealth.  We  export 
nearly  five-sixths  of  all  we  grow,  in  exact  numbers,  in  the  year  1848 : 

The  total  cotton  crop  was 2,726,596  bales. 

The  export  of  1849,  as  above 2,227,844    " 

which  with  a  small  stock  on  hand,  left  518«039  bales  for 

home  consumption. 

Kuglaud  is  the  chief  buyer  of  the  raw  cotton,  and  the  chief  manufacturer  of 
cotton  prints,  and  this  country  is  at  present  dependent  on  that  island  for  the 
ohiof  supply  of  cotton  piece  goods.  The  British  export  of  cotton  goods  of  all 
kiiuU,  in  the  six  months  eiidinj|r  June,  .1849,  was  596,370,322  yards,  of  which 
the  ureuter  quantity  came  to  this  country. 

There  is,  however,  some  comfort  exhibited  by  the  returns  of  the  last  twenW 
years  :  from  these  it  appears  that  the  imports  now  of  plsun  calicoes  are  one-hau 
what  they  were  in  1830,  and  in  printed  cali<;oos  between  one-half  and  one-third ; 
so  that  our  cotton  manufactures  are  gradually  increasing,  and  at  the  present 
time  represent  one-fiflh  the  value  of  all  manufactured  goods. 

The  exports  of  cotton  mcinufacture  are  small,  not  having  increased  of  late 
ye^rs,  standing  nearly  at  the  same  figure  as  in  1829  ;  so  that  our  increased  sap- 
ply  has  been  for  home  consumption,  an  increasing  population  demanding  it. 


ART.  II.-LITTLE  RED-HEAD.-A  TALE  OF  TEXAS  BORDER  LIFE. 

The  following  sketch  is  from  the  ])en  of  a  gentleman  who  has  acquired 
a  large  reputation  for  many  thrilling  stories  of  border  life,  and  its  thousand 
perilous  adventures.  By  birth  a  Kcntuckian,  he  repaired  at  an  early  age  to 
Texas,  and  took  part  in  many  of  the  exciting  dramas  enacted  there.  It  is  our 
intention  to  diversify  the  character  of  the  Review,  by  introducing  an  occasional 
paper  of  the  sort,  under  our  literary  head,  whenever  any  are  offered  poi- 
scssing  sufficient  interest  and  a'.iraction.  We  shall  thus  enliven  the  pagee 
which  have  hitherto  been  too  exclusively  confined  to  the  dry  details  of  facts 
and  statistics. — [Ed. 

CHAPTER   I. 

The  time  of  Secret  Societies  is  not  yet  passed — at  all  events,  wc 
believe  that  many  of  them  still  continue  to  exert  a  wide  and  power- 
ful influence,  little  realized  in  our  common-plaoe  world.    It  is  too 
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much  the  outward  manner  of  the  times  to  sneer  at  the  power  of 
oonfederacies,  though  they  are  feared — nay,  dreaded — with  a  peculiar 
sort  of  vehemenoe,  and,  frequently,  even  with  superstition. 

We  mean  to  assert  nothing  disrespectful  of  such  institutions  in 
general,  and  of  their  results  in  particular — for  we  do  believe  that,  in 
spite  of  the  Inquisition,  they  have  been  the  most  important  agents 
and  means  of  progress.  The  deepest  truths  must  come  out  of  the 
heart  of  the  world,  whence  they  are  worked  up  by  the  pale  and  be- 
ffrimed  miners  of  thought,  towards  the  surface,  until  the  ruddy  chil- 
dren of  the  sun  can  grasp  them,  and  they  become,  in  their  robust 

hands,  REALITIES  ! 

So  with  the  principle  of  these  Societies  generally.  Hie  object  to 
be  attained  is  most  usually  a  romantic  one,  and,  of  course,  not 
strictly  orthodox — therefore,  secrecy  may  be  required  to  prevent 
controversy.  In  a  word,  wc  do  not  undertake  to  defend  such  organ- 
izations, but  simply  to  assert  their  existence  in  much  greater  num- 
bers and  power  than  men  are  generally  disposed  to  believe ;  and, 
whether  for  evil  or  for  good,  their  tremendous  influence  upon  the 
times. 

Most  of  the  pretended  revelations  with  regard  to  them  have  been 
proven  to  be  false,  and,  of  course,  from  the  very  principle  of  theory 
we  can  only  really  know  of  them  by  their  effects.  It  is  only 
from  such  a  point  of  view  that  we  would  presume  to  speak.  Such 
Societies  have  existed,  and  do  exist  among  us,  and,  as  elsewhere, 
have  exerted,  and  do  exert  a  most  extended  influence.  The  distance 
and  division  between  north  and  south  has  been  more  felt  than  ex- 
pressed through  such  organizations  than  otherwise — therefore,  it  is 
with  cffocts  that  we  propose  to  deal  in  this  narrative,  rather  than 
causes,  wliich  we  must  beg  leave  to  be  inferred  ! 

Years  ago,  before  Texas  was  known  as  more  than  a  wild  province 
of  Mexico,  there  existed  an  extensive  and  powerful  association  with- 
in the  limits  of  our  own  territory,  the  operations  of  which  were  ex- 
tended to  a  greater  distance  than  was  dreamed  of  by  many  of  the 
most  powerful  and  shrewd  men  of  the  day.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize  farther  upon  the  motives  and  methods  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, than  to  say  that  it  was  founded  in  a  grasping,  stem,  but 
deep  intelligence,  and  had  for  its  objects  what,  at  that  time,  would 
have  been  considered  the  most  vague  and  wildly  impossible  schemes 
of  territorial  acquisition,  which,  having  been  suggested  by  the  most 
bold  and  unprincipled  man  our  country  has  produced,  has  been  per- 
petuated by  some  of  its  most  able,  since,  to  a  dazzling  consumma- 
tion. Wo  cannot  reveal  more  than  glimpses  of  the  methods  pur- 
sued, and  that  rather  by  implication  than  by  explanation. 

It  suffices  to  say,  that  young  men  were  in  some  demand  by  them — 
but  that  they  were  young  men  of  peculiar  character.  Agents, 
everywhere  in  the  principal  cities,  such  as  New-York  and  New-Or- 
leans particularly,  kept  their  treacherous  eyes  secretly  upon  the 
movements  of  such  young  men  as  made  themselves  conspicuous  for 
spirit,  and  were  known  to  be  of  good  families  and  education.  The 
more  dissolute  the  better,  so  they  were  truly  courageous.    There 
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was  use  for  such  men  towards  the  south,  and  many  such  were  re- 
deemed from  gambling  hells  or  dragged  from  the  stews,  by  a  power, 
of  which  they  knew  nothing  but  its  munificenoe  and  its  imperious 
dictation. 

Mark  Catesby  was  a  man  capable  of  much  that  was  both  good  and 
evil,  as  are  all  those  who  are  capable  of  anything  worth  mentionino. 
His  family  was  good ;  his  father,  a  wealthy  EngUshman,  had  brought 
over  his  property  to  this  country,  along  with  hit  prejudices  and  habits, 
lie  had  settled  in  New-York,  as  metropolitan,  and  lived  in  lordly 
style.  He  was  munificent  as  ho  was  haughty,  and  had  one  vice  whia 
soon  told  upon  a  large  estate. 

He  gambled  desperately,  and  died  with  the  reputation  of  great 
wealth,  leaving  his  son  to  inherit  both  his  vices  and  his  insolvency. 

The  son  inherited  both  his  vices  and  his  virtues,  but  a  poor  sister 
was  all  that  was  left  now  to  love.  He  became  more  reckless  than 
before,  ader  the  last  blow  that  took  from  the  two  their  only  sur- 
viving relation  on  the  continent,  and,  in  the  heat  of  wine,  made  a 
heavy  bet,  that  ruined  him  utterly.  His  sister  was  an  accomplished 
artist,  and  surveyed  with  comparative  calmness  the  wreck  of  every- 
thing, and  bravely  struggled  to  uphold  the  brother  who  was  so  dear 
to  her. 

He  was  a  reckless  young  man,  haughty  to  excess,  and  filled  with 
a  blind  family  pride.  When  the  great  misfortune  had  been  fully  re- 
alized by  them  both,  it  was  finally  determined,  amidst  his  despair, 
through  the  advice  of  their  old  family  lawyer,  that  the  young  man 
should  commence  the  practice  of  a  profession  he  had  studied  with 
effect — the  law.  The  brave  young  sister  persuaded  him  too,  after  t 
long  struggle,  to  permit  her  to  trust  her  own  support  to  her  pendl. 

Such  were  the  determinations  on  all  sides,  when  a  mysterious  in- 
tervention came  to  give  a  new  direction  to  events.  A  duel,  attended 
with  shocking  and  fatal  results,  occurred.  It  had  grown  out  of  the 
gambluig  debts  of  Mark,  and  of  course  lefl  the  already  gloomy  con- 
dition of  things  involved  in  still  greater  gloom.  He  was  not  a 
party,  but  the  cause,  and  as  the  survivor  had  taken  himself  out  of  the 
way,  he  alone  was  lefl  to  bear  the  blame. 

To  take  the  most  reasonable  view  of  the  case,  as  Mark  was  the 
only  party  left,  accessory  to  the  fact,  all  the  public  indignation  and 
regrets  were  visited  upon  his  devoted  head,  lie  was  denounced  in 
every  way,  arid  shamefully  persecuted  by  the  press,  until  his  frank 
and  sagacious  friend,  the  old  family  lawyer,  advised  him,  by  all 
means,  to  go  from  the  city,  and  commence  a  career  somewhere  else, 
under  more  favorable  auspices.  Although  the  good  old  man  was 
willing  to  do  anything  in  his  power,  or  within  the  limit  of  his  means, 
to  assist  the  son  of  his  formerly  munificent  patron,  yet  the  truth  was, 
that  his  own  benevolent  habits  had  so  straitened  his  resources,  that 
he  could  do  little  more  than  advise. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  Mark  one  day  received,  to 
his  great  astonishment,  a  letter  containing  a  dr^  for  a  considerable 
sum.  The  letter  bore  the  city  post  mark,  and  gave  no  explanatioii, 
further  than  the  words : — 
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**  Gro  to  New-Orleans ;  a  good  practice  awaits  you.  Be  aileat, 
and  you  shall  hear  again." 

The  sum  was  sufficient  to  rescue  him  from  his  embarrassments, 
and  to  leave  his  sister  in  cx>mfort ;  but  yet  this  mysterious  donation 
both  shocked  his  pride  and  roused  his  anger.  What  could  it  mean  1 
Who  should  dare  insult  a  Catesby  by  the  ofier  of  such  a  gift  ?  He 
was  not  yet  so  poor  as  that !  and  he  threw  down  the  letter  in  a  burst 
of  rage  and  rushed  out  of  the  house.  His  sister  heard  his  hurried 
exit,  and,  entering  his  room,  picked  up  the  letter  and  draft  from  the 
floor.  The  moment  she  saw  the  signature,  which  was  only  "  Regulus," 
her  face  blanched,  her  eyes  shot  fire,  and  she  sank  upon  an  ottoman. 
A  shudder  ran  through  her  frame — ^her  lids  drooped,  and  for  several 
hours  she  sat  motionless,  with  her  hands  clasped  before  her,  while 
tear  after  tear  coursed  each  other  down  her  cheeks. 

But  now  the  silent  struggle  was  over.  She  rose  with  a  deep  sigh, 
R8  her  brother^s  hurried  ring  was  heard,  and,  taking  up  the  papers, 
met  him  in  the  parlor.  He  was  much  flushed,  and  deeply  excited. 
She  took  his  hand  calmly,  and  led  him  to  the  sofa,  still  holding  the 
papers  in  her  hand. 

What  was  the  purport  of  the  long  and  earnest  conversation  of 
these  two  young  persons,  we  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  reveal. 
The  result  was,  that  the  draft  was  cashed — the  sister  established  as 
an  artist  in  neat  rooms  on  Broadway,  and  one  week  from  that  time 
the  brother  was  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans. 

•  ***•**** 

It  was  the  early  spring  of  this  year,  but  one  of  those  rare  days 
when  the  sun,  tired  of  his  icy  bondage,  bursts  upon  the  earth  with  a 
midden  warmth  of  glory  that  startles  all  nature  out  of  her  chill  re- 
pose into  a  soft,  dreamy  state,  half  waking  and  half  sleeping.  Bird, 
insect,  the  open  !)lossom,  air,  cloud  and  water,  responded  loving  to 
the  call  of  their  mother,  thus  awakened,  and  for  her  sang  in  chorus 
sonffs  of  sweetest  harmony. 

1  ilied  with  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  the  day,  Catesby  lingered 
upon  his  accustomed  evening  ride,  falling  unconsciously  into  a  sym- 

Kthy  with  the  hazy  dreaminess  around  him.  Lost  in  the  one  de- 
jhtful  sense  of  living,  of  breathing  the  fresh,  luxurious  air,  he  wan- 
dered along  the  river^s  bank,  utterly  unheeding  the  danger  by  his 
side.  He  rode  along  the  crumbling  levee^  and  although  a  tremendous 
flood  was  rising,  hurled  down  from  an  icy  home  far  back  on  the 
mountains  of  the  West,  so  much  was  he  absorbed  as  not  to  notice 
that  the  slight  embankment  along  which  he  rode  was  trembling  be- 
neath his  horse's  feet.  Living  and  being  were  enough  for  him,  for 
Mark  had  been  fortunate  lately  !  and  rode  with  the  consciousness  of 
a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world.  Business  had  been  urged  u]>on  him 
m  such  an  astonishing  way,  tliat  he  could  not  but  regard  New-Orleans 
as  a  real  £1  Dorado  to  spirited  young  lawyers.  Although  it  had 
naoally  taken  the  old-fashioned  men  of  his  profession  more  than 
half  a  lifetime  to  get  into  a  good  pra<*tice,  Mark  had  found  his  youth- 
ftil  talent  appreciated  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree,  that  he  had  almost 
oome  to  regard  the  talent  of  these  ^  old  fogies"  of  the  bar  with  sov- 
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eroign  contempt.  In  fact,  business  had  flowed  in  upon  lum  in  a 
greater  than  usual  proportion,  and  although  he  could  not  help  an 
occasional  feeling  of  distrust  and  anxiety,  in  regarding  the  strange 
and  unsolicited  commissions  sent  to  him  from  unexpected  quarters, 
yet  who  is  really  angry  with  prosperity,  in  the  worldly  sense  ?  He 
congratulated  himself  upon  his  own  merit  and  legal  skill,  and  was 
supremely  satisfied  that  a  Catesby  could  not  know  want.  The  faot 
was,  that  Mark  possessed  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  in  his  profession, 
and  though  his  success  was  rather  mysterious  and  extraoitlinary  for 
so  young  a  man,  and  one  living,  too,  in  a  strange  and  almost  foreign 
city,  yet  it  was  deserved,  for  the  sake  of  his  sister,  if  not  entirely 
and  in  strict  justice  for  his  own. 

It  was  the  year  of  a  tremendous  freshet,  and  the  planters,  with 
that  sharpened  experience  which  a  long  series  of  losses  gives,  had, 
for  a  week  past,  detected  the  symptoms  of  the  coming  flood,  and  had 
been  at  work  with  all  their  force  in  strengthening  the  weak  places  of 
the  levee,  in  dread  of  the  formidable  '^  crevtuse,^^  The  timberii 
ropes,  <kc.,  extending  over  the  furious  current,  were  therefore  fra- 
quent  along  the  bank,  but  Mark  was  too  much  absorbed  to  notks 
what  was  indicated  by  these  signs.  His  thoughts  were  in  other 
scenes,  and  that  fair  sister  that  he  loved  filled  all  his  heart.  The 
young  man  had  never  loved  with  passion.  She  alone  had  filled  Ub 
thoughts  as  yet,  and  he  had  hardly  realized  that  there  was  a  stronger 
tie  on  earth.  His  life  had  yet  been  unsettled,  though  not  profligate, 
in  this  respect,  and  as  he  worshipped  that  dear  sister,  so  ho  invested 
other  women  with  a  sacred  and  delicious  veneration,  becoming  to  a 
nature  purely  chivalrous. 

He  looked  down  into  the  dark  and  swollen  flood,  comparing  its 
onward  course  to  his  own  wild  life.  It  was  still  with  him  tne  spring- 
time. The  sunmier  that  could  calm  those  mighty  waters  into  a 
smooth  and  placid  current  had  not  yet  overtaken  him. 

lie  had  now  come  in  sight  of  the  old  and  well-known  convent 
He  looked  at  the  curious  and  familiar  building,  examining  its  walls, 
its  windows,  its  gates,  with  a  sort  of  dim,  prophetic  feeling,  that 
somehow  with  it  his  own  destiny  was  in  some  way  strangely  mingled. 

Suddenly  the  small  gateway  opened,  and  a  single  female  came  oat 
from  the  sacred  precincts.  His  heart  throbbed,  though  he  could  not 
have  told  why ! 

That  she  was  young,  he  saw  by  her  free,  graceful  carriage.  That 
she  was  beautiful,  he  felt  by  an  admonition  stronger  than  reason. 
An  irrepressible  desire  to  see  her,  which  he  probably  mistook  for 
natural  gallantry,  grew  within  him.  He  urged  his  horse  onward,  and 
as  she  was  walking  in  a  direction  parallel  with  him,  he  was  aeon 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  lovely  facet 
that  had  ever  shone  upon  him  this  side  of  dream-land. 

And  like  a  dream  it  vanished — for  of  a  sudden  the  levee,  or  ruied 
bank,  crumbled  beneath  his  horse's  feet,  and  horse  and  rider  were 
precipitated  into  the  mad  waters. 

The  current  was  fearfully  swifl,  and  the  young  man  was  hurled 
with  stunning  violence  against  some  beams  that  extended  beyond  the 
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levee  over  the  stream,  and  which  had  been  used  in  repairing  the 
damages  of  the  freshet  There  were  a  number  of  ropes  strewed 
about.  Hie  girl,  who  turned  her  head  at  the  splash,  rushed  imme- 
diately to  the  rescue,  and  screamed  at  the  same  time  an  alarm  to 
some  laborers  a  short  distance  below.  Without  waiting,  however,  for 
their  arrival,  she  promptly  threw  a  rope  to  Mark,  who,  cdthough  consi- 
derably stunned,  had  consciousness  enough  lefl  to  grasp  it.  His  horse, 
norting  and  struggling  desperately,  was  swept  past  and  went  down 
the  torrent.  The  frail  girl  leaned  her  body  against  a  post  which  had 
been  sunk  as  a  sort  of  pivot  into  the  levee  for  the  arms  of  Uie  rest 
of  the  machinery  to  work  upon,  and  giving  the  rope  a  turn  about  it, 
was  enabled  to  hold  on,  even  with  her  small  hands,  until  the  laborers 
came  to  her  aid. 

Tliey  drew  poor  Mark  up,  more  dead  than  alive,  for  the  foroe  of 
the  current  had  bruised  him  terribly  against  the  very  obstacle  that 
saved  him.  When  he  recovered  consciousness,  ho  was  in  a  convent, 
and  a  fair  watcher,  with  dark,  lustrous  eyes,  was  bending  over  him. 

Days  passed,  and  Mark  Catesby  would  have  scorned  to  call  him- 
self anything  but  strong  and  well  had  he  been  in  the  tent,  were  the 
field  before  him ;  but  it  was  so  beautiful  to  be  an  invalid  with  so  gen- 
tle a  nurse  to  minister  to  him,  his  strength  would  not  come  !  With 
ever  so  cunning  a  skill  let  his  tonics  be  prepared  by  the  wise  men  of 
medicine,  still  lingered  his  strength  back  in  the  chamber  of  sickness. 

But  this  could  not  last  always.  He  had  to  get  well — ^poor  sinner ! 
— at  last — and  about  this  time  old  Novarrey,  the  father  of  this  sen- 
timental young  lady,  made  his  appearance  in  New-Orleans,  and  on 
the  same  day,  at  the  Ck)nvent.  He  had  a  long  interview  with  his 
daughter,  the  result  of  which  was  rather  a  significant  one.  She  was 
immediately  removed  from  the  Convent 

Love  has  strange  instincts  !  Mark  was  not  wrong  in  obeying  the 
mysterious  letter  he  received  about  this  time,  (and,  indeed,  immedi- 
ately after  the  disappearance  of  this  beautiful  and  tender-seeming 
hourie,  who  had  haunted  his  bed-side,)  which  ordered  him  im- 
mediately to  the  frontier  town  of  a  country  then  little  known,  ex- 
oept  through  vague  report 

All  that  he  knew  of  his  love  was,  that  she  was  a  Spaniard— or  of 
Spanish  descent.  As  she  was  undoubtedly  of  this  race  on  one  side 
or  other,  and  most  probably  of  an  exiled  Mexican  family,  he  had  a 
&int  hope  that  he  might  meet  her  in  the  direction  indicated  by  this 
despotic  missive,  which  he  hod,  by  the  way,  learned  to  venerate  in 
a  singular  manner.  Commands  had  come  to  him  by  this  one  for- 
midable signature, — 

"  Regulus !" 

He  had  tried  to  disobey.  He  dared  not — and  the  reason  he 
oould  not  have  told,  for  his  life.  He  did  obey.  He  surrendered  his 
practice — he  gave  up  every  thing.     In  a  word,  ht  vfent  to  TexoM  ! 

Our  story  is  here  too  sadly — we  might  say,  madly  true — so  far 
«•  we  can  remember  the  incidents  as  detailed  to  us  by  one  of  the 
mutilated  survivors  of  this  extraordinary  affair. 

Our  narrator  was  a  member  of  a  distinguished  fiunily  of  the  District 
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of  Columbia,  and  had  formerly  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S. 
navy.  An  ungovernable  lust  for  wild  adventure,  fired  by  the  vague 
and  bewildering  romance  which  was  just  beginning  to  invest  all  tlie 
details  we  could  then  obtain  of  the  life  upon  this  dangerous  frontier, 
had  induced  him  to  throw  up  his  commission  and  repair  thither,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  young  adventurers  like  himself. 

They  reached  San  Antonio  de  Bexar — ^through  great  perils — for 
at  that  time  nearly  the  whole  route  was  infested  by  bands  of  various 
Indian  tribes,  that  have  since  been  reduced  to  complete  subjection, 
or  entirely  exterminated. 

The  rifle  and  bowie-knife  then  constituted  the  sole  law  of  the 
land,  as  they  have,  indeed,  done  for  years  since. 

They  found  the  old  Spanish  town,  of  nearly  three  thousand  inhab- 
itants, very  coolly  domineered  over  by  a  little  squad  of  eight  or  ten 
Americans,  who,  as  military  traders,  adventurers,  and  desperadoes 
in  general,  carried  things  with  a  high  hand  pretty  much  in  their  own 
way.  They  ostensibly  recognized  the  city  government,  as  well  as 
that  of  Mexico ;  but  as  they  did  not  hesitate  to  shoot  or  bully  any 
one  of  the  officers  of  either  who  might  venture  to  make  himself  too 
officious,  these  valorous  gentlemen  were  very  glad  to  wink  at  any 
misdemeanors  they  could  not  avoid  seeing.  Though  hated  by  all 
classes  of  the  Mexicans  with  a  deadly  hatred,  these  adventurers 
knew  too  well  their  own  value  to  labor  under  any  very  serious  ap- 
prehensions of  any  outbreak  of  this  feeling,  farther  than  an  occasional 
fray  in  a  gambling  hell  or  pulque  shop  went. 

They  had  to  look  out,  to  be  sure,  in  passing  dark  door-ways  or 
rounding  comers,  not  to  hug  either  too  close,  for  the  assassin's  blade 
is  the  only  one  the  Mexican  wields  with  effect.  But  this  made  little 
difference  with  these  reckless  men,  who  scorned  the  idea  of  danger 
in  any  form  at  a  Mexican's  hand,  though  they  took  good  care  to 
keep  their  eyes  open,  nevertheless. 

The  true  secret  of  their  power  lay  far  enough  beyond  the  civic 
limits — for  the  Mexican  inhabitants  dreaded  more  than  any  thing  else 
on  this  earth— or  in  purgatory  even — the  annual  descents  of  the  Co- 
manche tribes  from  their  impenetrable  mountains.  These  audadoas 
plunderers  had  never  yet  received  a  single  check  upon  this  frontier 
until  the  appearance  of  a  few  North  Americans  in  Bexar;  and 
though  they  had  received  from  th^e  some  severe  lessons,  yet  they 
had  not  yet  been  entirely  sufficient  to  inspire  them  with  that  re- 
markably wholesome  respect  for  the  rifle  which  they  have  since  ex- 
hibited ;  yet  these  had  nevertheless  made  them  somewhat  shy,  as  the 
matter  between  them  had  finally  come  to  be  settled  by  a  sort  of 
tacit  arrangement  of,  "  you  let  me  alone — I  let  you  alone." 

We  cannot  say  that  this  agreement  had  at  any  time  been  too 
strictly  kept  on  either  side ;  but  as  the  bickerings  and  animosities 
between  the  adventurers  and  the  Mexicans  had  become,  day  by  day, 
more  and  more  deadly  on  one  side,  and  ferociously  contemptuous  on 
the  other,  they  had  at  last  oome  to  regard  the  outrages  of  their  natund 
enemies  upon  this  malignant  and  treacherous  population  with  a  jeer- 
ing indifference,  and  enjoyment  even,  that  was  terribly    '"' — 
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As  they  now  pretty  much  confined  themselves  to  looking  out  for 
their  own  interests  and  keeping  neutral,  the  Comanches  soon  took  the 
hint,  and  did  not  disturb  them  or  their  property,  unless  on  occasion 
when  the  temptation  thrown  in  their  way  proved  too  strong,  and 
then  I  suppose  they  thought  the  fault  lay  most  at  the  door  of  the  Ame- 
ricans— who,  knowing  their  weakness,  should  have  subjected  them  to 
so  severe  a  trial :  though  the  result  usually  was,  a  sound  drubbing 
the  first  time  they  could  be  caught.  Yet  as  no  very  serious  dispari- 
ty in  accounts  had  arisen  in  the  long  run,  both  parties  were  willing 
to  be  content  in  not  exacting  too  strict  a  settlement  every  time  they 
met. 

Matters  had  been  standing  in  this  position  for  some  time,  and  the 
Mexicans  were  becoming  rapidly  impressed  with  the  profoundest 
conviction  that  th^y  had  been  unduly  thankless  for  the  goods  the  gods 
had  sent  them  in  the  person  of  the  redoubtable  borderer,  Captain 
Bed,  or  "  Little  Red-Head,"  as  the  Indians  had  christened  him,  from 
the  fiery  color  of  his  hair — ^his  formidable  little  band  of  riflemen — 
and  were  accordingly  of  late  fawningly  endeavoring  to  propitiate  them 
and  make  every  amends  for  the  past. 

But  no  !  The  sturdy  and  reckless  adventurers  treated  them  with 
more  galling  mockery,  which  they  bore  with  only  increased  servility. 
No  creature  on  earth  is  so  pitifully  subservient  as  the  Mexican  when 
the  **  time  of  his  fear  cometh."  They  well  knew  this  trait,  and  greatly 
amused  themselves  in  drawing  out  these  servile  and  unconscious 
traits — which,  of  course,  became  more  and  more  ludicrous  to  them 
at  the  usual  time — the  spring — when  the  Comanches'  descent  ap- 
proached. They  heaped  indignity  after  indignity  upon  them,  and 
Uiough  many  a  furious  eye  glared  from  beneaUi  the  shadow  of  a 
sluudied  sombrero  upon  them  as  they  passed,  the  hand  that  clutched 
the  assassin's  knife  dared  not  strike  a  blow — they  feared  them — they 
hated  them — but  they  needed  them  ! 

The  disasters  of  the  last  two  years  had  cowed  them — ^but  well  the 
Americans  knew  that,  once  released  from  their  incumbent  fear,  these 
treacherous  slaves  would  turn  upon  them  with  redoubled  vindictive- 
ness,  and  therefore  scorned  their  fawning,  as  well  as  their  malignity. 

Matters  were  in  about  the  above  position  when  our  informant,  with 
his  five  comrades,  arrived.  They  were  welcomed  with  that  reckless 
and  bantering  good-fellowship,  which  is  usually  so  remarkable  to- 
wards countrymen,  among  men  placed  habitually  in  circumstances  of 
great  danger. 

They  were  forthwith  taken  in  hand,  and  with  a  boisterous  civility, 
■hown  round  all  the  lions  of  the  place — ^Monte  tables — Pulque  shops 
— Cock-pits — the  great  Cathedral — not  forgetting,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured, the  dark-eyed  and  voluptuous  Senoritas. 

These  preliminaries  over — the  parties  proceeded  to  business — 
though  in  a  manner  precisely  as  informal  as  everything  else. 

Somebody  proposed,  that  as  they  were  now  strong  enough  to  whip 
all  Mexico,  with  the  Comanche  nation  thrown  in,  "  we  do  hereby 
organize  for  the  above  purpose  !" 

Ab  this  was  received  with  tremendous  applause,  and  as  nobody  was 
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of  course  thought  of  but  Capt.  Red — ^the  next  question  was,  *^  what 
shall  the  name  be  ?"  Several  rather  romantic  names  having  beon 
proposed  by  the  younger  members,  and  which  did  not  prove  entir^ 
satisfactory  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  at  last  the  captain  arose,  ae 
was  a  man  below  the  average  height,  with  a  head  most  resembling 
that  of  a  Scotch  terrier,  with  its  wiry  bristling  hair  on  fire — except 
that  the  bushy,  freckled  face,  and  round  quick  eyes,  were  dignified  ij 
a  broad,  yet  low  forehead,  of  almost  snowy  whiteness — while  tlia 
stiff,  heavy  eye-brows,  fairly  blazed  in  contrast  along  its  rim. 

This  singularly-looking  person  merely  remarked  in  a  sharp,  quidc 
voice, 

'*  Boys  !  it's  no  use  with  that  nonsense !  We're  going  to  take  care 
of  a  pretty  big  range  around  here,  and  why  should'nt  we  call  oar- 
selves  Bangers  /" 

"  Good  !"  "  good !"  "  That's  the  figure !"  "  lliat's  the  name  for 
us  !"  "  Hurrah !— Three  cheers  for  Captain  Red !"  "  Now  three  for 
the  Texas  Rangers  !" — was  uproariously  shouted  from  as  many  dif> 
ferent  voices,  and  the  matter  was  settled. 

This  celebrated  order,  thus  originating  upon  this  frontier,  lost  pre- 
cious little  time  in  discussing  the  '^  articles  of  war,"  either  on  that 
occasion,  or  on  many  a  one  since,  in  which  they  have  made  them- 
selves felt  withal,  and  that  "  with  a  vengeance !" 

They  now  set  themselves  to  work  in  serious  earnest,  each  man 
equipping  himself  at  his  own  expense,  to  regulate  the  af&irs  of  the 
Border.  The  country,  when  not  scoured  by  savage  tribes,  was  su^ 
fering  terribly  from  the  maraudings  of  cut-throat  bands  of  robben 
from  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  These  Wretches,  ferocious  as 
they  were  cowardly,  committed  the  most  horrible  outrages  upon  the 
feeble  and  almost  defenceless  rancheros  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  along  the  river  San  Antonio— the  Coleto,  the  Ghtti- 
daloupe,  and  upon  the  white  settlements  even  of  the  Colorado,  and 
along  the  Brazos  to  the  neighborhood  of  Houston,  on  the  norUi,  and 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  Nueces  on  the  south.  Whenever  this 
daring  little  band  could  hear  of  such  depredations  in  reasonable  time 
for  pursuit  of  the  perpetrators,  the  cry  was  instantly  "to  horse!" 
and  away,  on  their  swifl  and  hardy  steeds,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
ancient  chivalry,  they  rushed  "  to  the  rescue !"  It  mattered  not  to 
them  who  were  the  parties — ranchero  or  white  man,  so  they  did  not 
belong  to  San  Antonio — they  periled  life  and  limb  to  avenge  their 
wrongs,  and  many  a  wild  deed  of  fierce  and  summary  retribution  did 
they  wreak  upon  those  dastardly  plunderers,  under  the  valiant  lead 
of  the  stem  and  chi valric  "  Red,"  whose  name  grew  still  more  a  wofd 
of  terror  to  robber  or  Comanche. 
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CHAPTBE  IL 

"  Los  Indios !  Los  Indios !  Garrahcho !  Los  Indios !"  The  dread- 
ed cry  of  alarm,  mingled  with  screams,  and  wails,  and  yells  of  terror , 
suddenly  arose  in  the  quiet,  sunny  square  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 
one  fine  morning  in  the  early  spring.  In  a  moment,  above  all  these 
sounds,  rung  out  in  hoarse,  unearthly  screeches,  the  Wooh !  woo ! 
woo !  woo  !  wooh !  of  the  Comanche  war-whoop— while,  driven  pell- 
mell  before  the  long,  lithe  lances  of  the  marauders — men,  women 
and  children,  mingled  with  cattle,  horses,  mules,  pigs  and  poultry, 
were  tumbled  headlong  over  each  other  through  the  narrow  streets 
into  the  wide  square. 

A  party  of  Americans,  on  a  carouse  in  a  long,  low  stone  house  that 
fronted  the  square  on  the  northern  side,  arose  quite  deliberately  from 
the  table,  and,  with  glasses  in  hand,  stepped,  with  no  very  steady  gait, 
to  the  doors  and  windows,  to  see  the  ^^  sport,"  as  they  facetiously  called 
it — for  they  understood  the  meaning  of  such  sounds  well  enough. 

Sport  for  devils  it  was,  with  a  vengeance !  The  frightened  Mexi- 
cans, bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of  the  thing — for  this  descent 
was  unexpectedly  early — and  by  their  terrors  together,  were  running 
confusedly  here  and  there  about  the  square — ^while  the  dark,  fantasti- 
cally bedizened  warriors  were  plunging  to  and  fro  upon  their  swift 
and  active  horses,  trampling  ttie  panic-stricken  mass,  driving  their 
bloody  lances  through  the  nearest  victims,  of  whatever  sex,  age,  or 
condition,  and  howling  like  starved  wild  beasts  with  their  red  jaws 
amidst  a  helpless  prey. 

The  scene  was  sufficiently  horrifying  to  have  appalled  the  most 
ftrodous  spirit  of  ruffianism  ;  but  our  joUificating  Americans, 

'^Albeit  not  used  to  the  meltin  g  mood/* 

seemed  to  enjoy  it  most  decidedly. 

Some  poor  wretches  rushed  towards  the  door  where  these  drunken 
madmen  stood ;  one  or  two  pushed  them  back  with  their  feet — *'  No ! 
no !  you  infernal  Greasers !  you  can't  get  in  here  !  you've  got  to 
take  it  as  it  comes*!"  But,  to  the  credit  of  human  nature.  Captain 
Bed  rushed  forward,  pushed  these  brutes  aside,  and  said,  *'  No !  no ! 
duune,  boys,  let  them  in." 

He  was  obeyed ;  but  with  evident  reluctance  by  some.  This  hu- 
mane act  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Comanchcs  to  them,  for 
they  had  been  too  busy  to  observe  their  presence  before.  The  war- 
riors in  pursuit  of  the  ^umtives  galloped  almost  up  to  the  door,  when, 
recognizing  at  a  glance  the  dreaded  form  of  Little  Red-Head,  they 
set  up  a  yell  of  surprise  and  drew  back. 

In  a  moment  the  mass  spread,  and  the  shouts  of  the  chiefs  soon 
drew  together  the  scattered  warriors.  Collected  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  square,  the  Rangers  saw,  to  their  no  little  surprise,  what  they 
liad  not  suspected  during  the  confusion,  that  this  was  the  most  for- 
midable body  of  Indians  any  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  together. 
What  the  precise  number  might  be,  no  one  could  do  more  than  make 
conjectures,  and  these  ran  hurriedly  through  the  room,  rating  them 
At  trom  three,  to  five,  six,  and  eight  hundred* 
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To  say  that  these  men  were  any  more  than  surprised,  would  be 
absurd,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  They  were  in  a  moment  or  two 
more  boisterous  in  their  hilarity  than  before,  and  crowded  about  the 
door,  drinking  and  laughing  at  the  forlorn  appearance  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  Mexicans  strewed  about  the  square,  and  occasionallj. 
shouting  some  half-drunken  jibe  across  the  square  at  the  Comanches. 

In  the  mean  time  the  clatter  of  hoofs — the  neighing  and  bellowing 
of  their  fiightened  owners — ^had  died  away  through  the  different  streets 
into  which  they  had  made  their  escape ;  the  crowded  fugitives,  with 
their  cries  of  pain,  had  disappeared  together  into  the  houses  around 
and  nearest  to  the  square,  and  only  the  laughter  and  shouts  of  the. 
Americans  rose  occasionally  above  the  momentary  lull,  of  which 
the  groans  from  the  wounded  made  a  sort  of  silence. 

The  Oomanches  gathered  together  in  a  close  squad,  and  seemed  to 
be  holding  a  council  of  war  for  a  few  moments — by  gestures,  and 
in  such  low  tones  that  nothing  could  be  heard  from  them — ^when  sud- 
denly, like  a  flock  of  swallows  diving  from  an  old  tree-top,  they  broke 
up,  scattering  in  all  directions  to  come  together  again  in  the  middle 
of  the  square  as  suddenly — hooting,  yelling,  and  shaking  their  lanoee 
in  the  faces,  almost,  of  the  Rangers,  as  they  darted  past  the  door  ot 
their  quarters. 

As  this  was  merely  bravado,  they  took  no  further  notice  of  it  than 
to  jeer  at  them  in  the  ihost  insulting  manner ;  not  condescending^ 
even,  to  step  back  into  the  room  to  fetch  their  rifles. 

But  when  this  insolent  challenge  to  a  fight  had  been  repeated  aev- 
eral  times,  and  at  each  with  some  more  insulting  demonstration,  the 
majority  of  the  party  began  to  become  incensed.  They  grasped  their 
rifles  and  were  rushing  to  the  door  and  windows  to  resent  these  in- 
dignities, when  Capt.  Red  again  restrained  them.  This  impunity  only 
increased  the  insolence  of  the  savages,  whose  object  was  clearly  to 
provoke  a  sally  on  the  part  of  the  fiery  Americans  ;  but,  if  some  of 
the  men  were  not,  their  Captain  was  cool  enough  to  understand  tltts 
very  well,  and  to  prevent  it,  especially  as  he  could  clearly  perceiTe 
their  exultation  at  the  thought  of  having  him  at  such  overwnelmn>g 
advantage. 

Such  an  infernal  Babel  of  whooping  screeches,  howls  and  yells,  at 
now  filled  that  square,  was  probably  never  heard  before  from  tba 
same  number  of  human  throats.  They  dared  not — or  rather  it  if 
against  one  of  the  fixed  usages  of  their  warfare — to  charge  upon  a 
building  of  any  kind,  and  therefore  when  they  found  them  cominff 
forth,  they  changed  their  tactics  essentially,  for  this  seemed  too  good 
a  chance  to  entrap  their  hated  foe. 

The  main  body  drew  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  square,  and 
dismounting,  laid  their  bows  and  lances  down  at  their  feet,  and  thai 
stood  with  folded  arras  at  the  heads  of  their  horses,  to  signify-  that 
they  would  be  contemptuous  lookers  on,  while  a  party  of  only 
twenty  picked  warriors  rode  forward  at  a  gallop,  and  when  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  door,  a  fellow  among  them,  who  spoke  a  litde 
Spanish,  dared  them  to  come  forth  and  meet  them  in  equal  combat| 
calling  them  cowards,  women,  dogs,  and  every  possible  obscene  epi* 
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thet,  and  pointing  back  to  the  lai^e  body  of  warriors  behind,  told 
them  that  brave  men  scorned  to  fight  such  white-faced  cowards  at  dis- 
advantage of  numbers,  and  that  these  would  not  move  from  where 
they  were  if  that  great  coward  chief,  Little  Red-Head,  dared  to  come 
forth  and  prove  that  he  was  not  a  feeble  woman,  6ic  6ec 

The  Rangers,  who  had  now  recovered  their  good  humor,  only  greet- 
ed this  ludicrous  farce  with  loud  shouts  of  laughter,  and  twirled  their 
fin^rs  at  them  lu<Ucrously. 

The  savages,  rendered  furious  at  this  failure  of  their — as  they  sup- 
posed— ^profound  stratagem,  wheeled  their  horses  suddenly,  and 
alapped  their  breech-clouts  at  them  as  they  galloped  off.  At  this, 
the  last  indignity  an  Indian  can  offer  to  a  foe,  and  which  a  frontiers- 
man can  or  will  endure,  by  one  simultaneous  movement  the  Rangers 
sprang  to  their  rifles,  and  let  drive  a  terrible  volley  among  them, 
which  tumbled  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  rash  vaunters  from  their 
saddles. 

This  unexpected  retaliation  very  suddenly  waked  the  Comanches 
up  from  the  delusion  of  impunity,  and  brought  back  rather  empha- 
tically to  their  memories  the  kind  of  persons  they  were  dealing  with, 
for  this  kind  of  conclusion  had  been  no  part  of  their  calculations. 
Their  object  had  been  to  taunt  the  Rangers  forth  to  meet  them  on 
their  own,  that  is,  open  ground,  where  they  would  have  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  numbers  and  of  their  peculiar  modes  of  war&re.  They 
had  thought  that  a  brave  so  noted  for  fierce  courage  as  was  the  Little 
Red-Head,  would  not  stop  to  consider  numbers  when  grossly  insult- 
ed after  the  manner  in  which  we  have  seen,  and  when  invited  to 
come  out  for  an  equal  fight,  but  would  rush  forth  with  all  his  men  to 
meet  the  challenge,  when  they  would  have  him  in  their  power,  as  it 
would  only  take  an  instant  to  regain  their  arms,  leap  into  their  sad- 
dles, and  be  upon  them  before  they  could  possibly  regain  shelter.  Now, 
when  they  saw  some  of  their  most  noted  braves  tumbling  from  their 
horses  as  the  fruits  of  their  foolish  mistake,  their  rage  knew  no  bounds, 
but  that  of  usage,  which  prevented  them  from  storming  a  fortress  of 
any  kind,  and  they  rushed  forward  with  the  horrid  cries  of  infuriated 
demons ;  and  in  face  of  another  galling  fire  from  the  house,  they 
bore  off  the  bodies  of  their  slain,  by  this  time  considerably  increased 
in  number,  and  shaking  their  lances  behind  them  with  diabolical  ges- 
tures of  menace,  they  passed  clattering  through  the  town  towards 
the  open  plains  on  the  west,  while  the  taunting  laugh  of  the  Ran- 
gers was  shouted  in  their  ears. 

They  continued  for  an  hour  or  so  to  gallop  to  and  fro  in  swift 
troops  like  plovers  along  the  plain,  making  insulting  gestures  and 
uttering  cries  of  defiance  in  renewed  invitation  to  the  Rangers  to 
come  forth.  Some  of  the  parties,  again  emboldened  by  their  quiet, 
re-entered  the  town,  and  committed  some  most  infernal  outrages 
upon  the  poor  Mexicans,  which  was  every  now  and  then  reported 
to  the  Rangers  by  some  breathless  messenger — even  carrying  off  a 
number  of  handsome  Mexican  girls.  These  cool  gentry  heard  all 
this  with  the  greatest  unconcern,  and  continued  their  carouse  amidst 
•bouts  of  laughter  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  Ck>manches. 
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Suddenly  the  Little  Red-Head,  whose  blood  was  now  iipf  aa  h» 
had  tasted  battle,  sprang  to  his  feet  as  the  shrieks  of  some  poor 
Mexican  women,  who  were  being  dragged  into  hateful  and  hideoua 
captivity,  were  wafted  to  his  ears — 

"  Boys,  I  can't  stand  this !  Let's  drive  these  scoundrels  back  to 
their  own  mountains !"  ^ 

The  words  were  scarcely  spdcen,  when  every  man  jumped  to  hm 
feet  as  by  one  electric  impulse,  and  sprang  for  his  rifle  amidst  criaa 
of  approval. 

"We  can  whip  the  whole !" 

"  That's  you,  Captain !  We're  your  boys !  Well  fim  'em  ooK 
the  filthy  thieves,  if  they  were  a  thousand. 

"  Hurrah  for  our  Captain !     He's  same  in  a  briar-patdi !" 

"  We'll  teach  these  dirty  oopper-heads  to  come  into  Baha  while 
Rangers  own  it !  Whoop  !  whoop !  Hurrah,  boys !  One  more  elasi 
before  we  part,  to  get  our  horses  !"  said  Captain  Red,  as  he  nlM 
his  to  the  brim.  The  rest  followed  suit,  and  in  another  moment^ 
amidst  the  sounds  of  social  uproar,  these  men  separated  to  get  their 
horses  to  ride  on  one  of  the  maddest  dare-devU  chases  ever  riddett 
by  men  before. 

It  took  them  but  a  little  while  to  mount,  for  a  Ranger's  horse  m 
always  ready  at  a  moment's  warning,  as  well  as  his  arms,  and  wilk 
one  wild  whoop,  which  made  the  terrified  Mexicans  tremble  and 
slink  closer  in  their  comers,  they  dashed  out  of  town  at  full  speed 
in  the  pursuit. 

When  they  emerged  from  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  its  dnn 
straggling  suburb  of  dobey  huts,  they  came  abruptly  upon  dw 
broad  plain  of  the  prairie,  which,  after  a  short  distance,  became 
gradually  dotted,  at  wide  intervals,  with  small  islands  of  timber, 
called  "  motts."  They  saw,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  only  a  8in|^ 
predatory  party,  such  as  we  have  spoken  of;  and  this  seemed  to 
have  just  issued  from  the  town,  and  to  be  encumbered  with  plunder 
and  prisoners.  The  hurried  supposition  was,  that  the  other  partisii 
who  had  so  lately  been  in  sight,  must  have  crossed  the  San  Antonia 
River  above,  and  be  entering  the  town  on  the  other  side. 
,  Be  that  as  it  may,  had  it  been  one  party,  or  tiie  whole  body  of 
the  enemy,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  the  Rangers-— #» 
they  dashed  at  the  one  in  view,  and,  come  what  might,  they  meant 
to  overhaul  this  one  at  any  rate. 

The  race  soon  became  exciting — since,  as  the  flying  party  were 
evidently  encumbered  heavily,  the  Americans  gaincKl  rapidly  upon 
them,  and  were  beginning  to  yell,  in  anticipated  triumph,  wrai 
they  reached  the  larger  motts,  which  are  several  miles  out  from  tka 
town.  Here  the  fugitives  were  suddenly  joined  by  another  party, 
which  glided  out  from  behind  one  of  them,  and  seemed  to  take  a 
portion  of  the  embarrassing  burdens  upon  themselves — by  whiok 
movement  the  pace  of  the  first  was  wonderfully  accelerated. 

The  sight  of  this  accession  only  increased  the  enUiusiaam  of  tka 
Americans,  who  urged  the  race  with  yet  greater  eagerness ;  for  itm 
Indians  were  just  about  three  to  one  now,  and  th$X  would  afford 
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them  some  sport.  Hie  distance  between  the  two  parties  was  now 
oonsiderably  inOTeased,  for  these  Indians  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of 
getting  work  out  of  their  tough  mountain  horses — so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  they  usually  escape  from  American  horsemen,  even  when 
the  latter  are  better  mounted. 

When  the  chase  had  continued  for  several  miles,  the  Comanches 
either  really  were,  or  appeared  to  be,  losing  ground.  Their  horses 
flagged  in  speed  considerably,  and  when  this  was  noticed,  Little  Red- 
Head  bent  forward  in  his  saddle,  and,  yelling  like  a  madman,  lashed 
his  horse  until  the  blood  flew  at  eadi  whacking  blow,  and  with  the 
hoarse  cry : 

**  They're  ours !  Come  on !" 

Darted  ahead.  His  party,  as  much  excited  as  himself  responded 
imtil  the  welkin  fairly  rang  again  with  their  fierce  cries.  On !  on ! 
•weeps  the  clattering  race,  hurled  headlong  over  the  shaking  plain, 
now  beginning  to  change  its  character,  which,  heretofore,  had  been 
only  diversified  by  "  motts"  of  timber,  scattered  promiscuously 
over  the  surface ;  but  now  they  were  approaching  a  long  line  of 
ftiiiok  timber,  fenced  along  its  edges  by  a  low  chaparral  of  dense 
and  thorny  growth,  which  was  utterly  impenetrable  to  horses,  and 
which  the  naJced  Comanches  would  rather  die  than  attempt  to  ride 
dirough,  if  they  could. 

This  the  Rangers  well  knew,  and  they  had  almost  hold  their 
breaths  as  they  watched — ^bending  over  their  horses'  heads,  with 
parted  lips  and  straining  eyes,  to  see  whether  the  Indians  would 
head  in  that  direction,  where  they  were  as  secure  as  if  they  had  run 
them  against  a  stone  wall.  The  moment  it  became  certain  that  this 
was  the  direction,  there  was  a  universal  burst  of  jeering  laughter, 
rendered  savagely  hysterical  by  the  excited  passions  of  these  wild 
men. 

**  Ha !  ha !  We  Ve  got  you  now !"  was  almost  hissed,  in  a  smoth- 
ered voice,  from  between  the  sot  teeth  of  Little  Red-Head,  as  they 
elosed  rapidly  upon  the  flying  savages,  who,  exhibiting  every  sign  of 
terror,  began  to  look  back,  and  drop  articles  of  plunder. 

"  Ha !  peeling-— disgorging — ^are  you  1  111  disgorge  you !" — 
muttered  the  leader,  as  he  looked  to  hb  rifle,  which  lay  across  the 
Middle  before  him — 

**  Let  out  another  link,  boys !" 

He  shouted  in  a  deep  tone,  as  they  neared  the  wood,  and  were  now 
within  rifle  shot.    The  eager  men  were  beginning  to  handle  their 


^  Hold  on !  Keep  your  horses  to  the  work !  Time  enough  when 
I're  among  them !  They  can't  escape !"  was  the  prompt  command. 
At  this  moment  the  Indians  reached  the  timber,  and,  one  afier 
mother,  their  dark  forms  disappeared  within  its  seemingly  impene- 
trable bosom — ^like  a  great  black  serpent,  gliding  into  its  shadowy 
den.  To  describe  the  yell  of  infuriated  astonishment — the  blank,  pale 
look  of  surprise,  which  the  Rangers  exchanged  during  one  brief  in- 
•tent  of  uncertainty,  would  be  impossible.  But  the  stem  leader 
•hooted  quickly-*- 
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"  On  boys !  if  they're  going  below,  well  follow  them !" 

The  men  cheered,  and  they  swept  after  them  beneath  the  wood.  One 
short  minute  beneath  the  shadows — a  little  time  of  darkened,  breath* 
less  speed,  and  they  burst  into  the  sunlight  of  the  prairie  beyond. 
Their  eyes  were  dazzled  !  Their  senses  stunned !  It  was  but  for  an 
instant.  The  harsh  and  stimning  howl  that  greeted  them  to  this  dasb- 
zling  light,  they  had  heard  before — those  dusky,  hideous  forms,  rash 
upon  them  from  every  side — ^but  they  had  seen  their  long  lanoes  a&d 
feathered  crowns  shake  and  toss  in  fight  before — and  though  they 
came  like  a  torrent  closing  round  them,  these  brave  men  were  not 
unnerved ! 

The  ring  of  their  rifles  rose  in  deadly  lullaby  over  the  triumphingly 
howls  of  successful  strategy — recoiling  the  overwhelming  waves  in 
silence  for  a  moment,  while  the  smoke  arose — ^but  then  the  recoil  wm 
stayed  by  the  tremendous  rush  from  the  circles  without — for  they 
were  in  the  very  middle  of  a  camp— or  rather  ambush— of  three 
hundred  Comanches,  and  only  those  nearest  could  reach  them,  of 
course,  but  then  this  rush  drove  on  those  before  upon  them,  trampling 
the  bodies  of  their  own  slain  that  had  fallen  by  Uie  first  fire,  and  ia 
spite  of  the  terrible  execution  done  by  the  pistols  of  the  Ranffera,  the 
roaring  tide  rushed  on.  The  Comanches  were  wild  with  rerodoui 
exultation — for  here  they  had,  at  last,  entrapped  their  formidable  and 
most  audacious  foe,  the  Little  Red-Head,  whose  fiery  scalp  was 
worth  the  feathered  coronet  of  a  chief  to  any  one  of  them.  Terribly 
these  barbaric  billows  swayed  and  rolled  before  the  murderous  firem 
fifteen  hemmed  in  and  desperate  men. 

The  pistols  soon  became  useless.  Recoil  after  recoil  of  the  Indians 
had  been  driven  in,  yet  the  relentless  thirst  for  vengeance  and  that 
fiery  scalp  grew  more  and  more  unappeasable ;  and  though  lanos 
grated  against  lance  in  the  bodies  of  Ranger  afler  Rai^r,  and 
arrows  flew  like  hail,  still  this  strange  and  furious  fight  went  on.  The 
Rangers  had  drawn  their  heavy  bowie-knives,  and  laid  about  tham 
with  desperate  strength,  clipping  off  the  lance-heads  like  carrot>tops^ 
as  they  wore  frequently  crossed  above  them  in  the  wild  tumultuoos 
struggle. 

It  was  a  volcanic  chaos  of  fringed  budcskins — ^breech-clouts — streaoi* 
ing  feathers — rifles — lances — pistols — arrows — ^horse8--oath»-*-knivflS 
—-death-groans — screams — yells  and  whoops,  boiling  and  tumbling 
beneath  the  smiling  sun  of  God's  own  blessed,  gentle  spring. 

Ah,  it  was  horrible  enough ! 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  presumptuous  squad  should  have  been 
borne  down  at  once,  and  utterly  exterminated  by  this  tremendous 
pressure — but  it  should  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  Comanchos 
had  at  that  time  little  knowledge  of  fire-arms  beyond  the  effects  from 
winch  they  had  suffered,  or  been  witnesses  of,  and  therefore  greatly 
amplified  them,  and  indeed  held  them  in  a  sort  of  superstitious  awe. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  perhaps  the  world  never  witnessed-— on  a  small 
scale,  to  be  sure — ^a  more  remarkable  instance  of  an  agile,  fierce,  r^ 
lentlcss  struggle,  than  this  between  these  few  men  and  the  oompan^ 
tive  host  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Think  of  it  I — fiftesn  te 
three  hundred ! — ^taken  by  surprise,  too ! 
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There  was  one  young  man  in  this  doomed  party  who  had  acted 
wildly  since  they  set  off  on  this  &tal  chase.  He  it  was  who  had 
whispered  hurriedly  in  the  ear  of  Little  Red-Head  something  that 
caused  his  sudden  and  unexpected  proposition  to  follow  the  Caman- 
ches.  He  had  been  one  of  those  who  came  out  in  the  party  with 
the  lieutenant  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  my  informant.  His  real 
name  had  not  been  given.  He  had  been  the  most  eager  and  rash  of 
the  Rangers,  and  had  fought  with  almost  superhuman  fierceness. 
Since  the  moment  of  their  falling  into  this  ambush,  his  object  had 
seemed  to  have  been  to  cut  his  way  through  the  overwhelming  mass 
in  the  direction  of  a  group  of  warriors  that  took  no  part  in  what  was 
going  on,  but  were  evidently  in  charge  of  the  prisoners.  He  had 
even  taken  the  lead  of  his  captain,  and  by  his  fVantic  efforts  had  suc- 
ceeded in  carving  a  bloody  lane  through  the  Indians  to  this  point. 
Hey  had  evidently  been  impressed  with  a  sort  of  panic  by  his  in- 
credible fury,  and  gave  way  before  a  desperation  which  seemed  to 
bear  a  charmed  life.    Now  was  the  time  to  escape,  if  ever  ! 

But  his  eager  eye  had  sought  for  one  form  among  the  prisoners. 
There  were  but  three.  The  glance  was  quick  as  lightning,  but  seem- 
ed to  be  sufficient. 

**  Oh  God  !  she  is  not  here !" 

He  rather  shrieked  these  words  than  spoke  them.  He  turned 
ashy  pale,  and  without  a  word  more,  or  a  single  groan,  pitched  for- 
ward over  the  head  of  his  horse  among  the  trampling  hoofs.  Little 
Bed-Head  was  at  his  side  when  he  thus  fell  without  a  wound,  for, 
strangely  enough,  he  had  as  yet  entirely  escaped.  With  a  strange, 
sorrowful  cry,  he  reined  in  his  horse,  and  the  last  that  was  seen  of 
Little  Red-Head,  twenty  lances  were  meeting  through  his  unresisting 
body ;  and  as  the  two  young  men  who  escaped  burst  free  upon  the 
open  ground  again,  and  made  off,  bleeding  with  many  wounds,  the 
demoniac  yells  of  triumph  from  the  Comanches,  echoed  horribly  in 
their  ears.  There  was  little  attempt  made  to  overtake  them,  and  they 
got  in  safe — ^the  lieutenant,  with  the  loss  of  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
one  hand,  together  with  half  a  dozen  body  wounds,  and  his  friend 
reeling  in  the  saddle  from  the  loss  of  blood  from  as  many  more. 

Tbus  ended  this  horrible  and  strange  affair,  which,  perhaps,  has 
hardly  a  parallel  in  any  annals.  But  not  the  least  singular  part  of  it 
WIS  revealed  afterwards. 

From  papers  discovered  among  the  effects  of  Little  Red-Head,  it 
appeared  that  this  young  man  was  Mark  Catesby,  and  that  Red 
was  his  natural  brother — an  illegitimate  son  of  old  Catesby  ! 

A  paper  of  instructions  with  regard  to  Mark  was  found,  too,  con- 
taining the  mysterious  signature,  ^^  Regulus,"  and  which  was  worded 
in  the  imperious  language  of  entire  despotism.  What  became  of 
the  young  girl  Juliet  we  may  yet  hear.  That  she  was  snatched  up 
on  tiie  street  and  carried  off  by  the  Comanches,  is  all  we  can  say  at 
IM'esent. 
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ART.  m-INSURANCE  OF  CHARACTER. 

While  our  Insuranoe  CompaDies  are  daily  taking  risks  against  firei 
life,  and  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  there  is  still  one  important  brmnch  of 
the  business  heretofore  overlooked  in  this  country,  which  would  m^ 
terially  contribute  both  to  their  0¥m  profits  and  the  advanoement  of 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  people.  We  mean  that  of  affording 
securityship  on  the  bonds  of  applicants  for  public  offices,  banks,  ^^ 
or  any  situation  of  responsibility,— or  the  extension  of  the  present 
system  of  Insurance,  so  as  to  embrace  the  character  as  well  aa  tht 
life  of  the  insured  party. 

The  advantages  of  such  companies  are  twofold,  the  benefit  result 
ing  not  being  confined  to  the  party  more  immediately  interested. 
Relief  Is  at  once  afforded  to  many  liberal-hearted  friends,  who  have 
experienced  the  inconvenience  of  being  often  called  upon  to  AwmniA 
for  others,  who  become  candidates  for  office,  a  heavy  weight  of  peon- 
niary  responsibility.  Here  is,  of  itself,  no  small  inducement  to  audi 
unlucky  wights  to  become  members  of  an  Association  of  the  kind, 
and  thereby  diminish  their  own  personal  liabilities.  The  individnal 
insured,  by  paying  a  premium  for  the  benefit,  is  saved  either  the  un- 
pleasant condition  of  dependence  and  indebtedness,  to  which  the  boon 
which  he  is  compelled  to  ask  gratuitously  from  an  individual  invaii- 
ably  subjects  him,  or  else  the  humiliating  mortification  of  a  refuaaL 
The  insurer,  instead  of  becoming  individually  in  danger  of  sufiering 
from  his  agency  in  the  matter,  throws  his  annual  contribution  into 
the  general  fund,  and  shares  with  a  hundred  others,  not  the  risk  of 
loss,  but  the  certainty  of  a  handsome  dividend.  To  illustrate  what 
may  appear  to  some  an  extravagant  conclusion,  let  us  suppose  for  a 
moment,  that  every  bank  officer,  (to  say  nothing  of  officers  in  vaii- 
ous  grades  and  departments  of  labor,  who  are  required  to  give  seoa- 
rity  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,)  instead  of  having  bean 
compelled  to  incur  obligations  to  individual  friends,  had  been  in  tke 
habit  of  paying  to  an  Insurance  Company,  annually,  a  per  oentage  on 
the  amount  of  securityship,  for  which  those  individuals  have  been 
hitherto  nominally  liable.  What  a  lai^e  amount  of  revenue  might 
have  been  accumulated  to  add  to  the  funds  of  the  Company ;  and 
what  an  immense  disproportion  would  this  be  to  the  losses'  incurred, 
(if  any  of  consequence  have  been  incurred  during  the  last  ten  or  fif> 
teen  years.) — Losses  by  fire,  shipwreck,  and  other  casualties,  are  not 
only  freque fit,  but  absolutely  certain  and  inevitable  in  the  common 
course  of  nature.  Our  banks  and  corporations,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
hibit little  or  no  evidence  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  ra> 
sponsibility  for  the  character  of  their  officers.  Individual  security- 
ship  (admitting,  of  course,  some  occasional  exceptions)  has  been  ae 
far  in  a  great  measure  nominal.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  dispropof^ 
tion  between  the  amount  of  security  required  in  many  instances,  and 
the  largest  possible  amount  for  which  the  officer  can  ever  become  a 
defaulter,  (admitting  him  to  be  the  very  quintessence  of  knavery  !) 
that  the  apparent  responsibility  is,  to  a  great  extent,  nominal,  ana 
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merely  for  eflfeot.  Still  the  obligation  conferred  is  not  the  less  bind- 
ing, as  the  securitj  is  sometimes  compelled  to  prove  himself^  on  oath, 
to  be  worth  double  the  already  extravagant  sum  demanded,  on  his 
dient's  bond. 

To  the  poor  man,  especially,  such  an  institution  is  most  desirable. 
It  is  chiefly  in  subordinate  situations,  where  the  salaries  are  moderate 
and  the  amount  of  security  disproportionately  large,  that  the  benefits 
<tf  insuring  character  are  experienced.  A  man,  with  a  family  depend- 
ant upon  him  for  support,  would  cheerfully  appropriate,  every  year, 
a  certain  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  office  which  he  may  seek,  in 
order  that  he  may  obtain,  for  a  consideration,  that  guarantee  of  char- 
acter which  he  would  be  reluctant  to  purchase  at  the  expense  perhaps 
of  his  own  independence,  or  at  any  rate,  of  incurring  obligation  to  a 
ftiend  or  patron. 

There  is  but  one  institution  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of  in  the 
world,  and  we  have  been  at  some  difficulty  to  ascertain  definitely  the 
precise  modus  operandi  by  which  its  movements  are  regulated.  The 
Guarantee  Society  of  London  was  established  in  1840.  This  Society 
is  empowered  to  give  security  for  the  fidelity  of  persons  holding  sit- 
uations of  trust  where  securities  are  required,  on  the  annual  payment 
of  a  stipulated  rate  per  cent.     Security  is  granted  to  all  approved 

Gions  employed  by  public  companies,  by  the  great  trading  and 
king  interests  in  London  and  the  country ;  also  to  persons  in  any 
«q>acity,  cither  at  home  or  abroad,  who  may  be  called  upon  to  fur- 
idBh  security  to  their  employers,  for  honesty  and  the  faithful  perform- 
moe  of  their  duties.  No  demand  is  made  for  stamps,  legal  charge 
or  otherwise,  in  addition  to  the  premium.  Forms  of  proposal,  or 
other  information,  are  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  Thomas  DoJgson — 
office,  19  Birchin  Lane,  and  by  the  Society's  agents  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  throughout  the  kingdom.  These  forms  embrace  all  ne- 
oasaary  particulars  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  applicant — age, 
residence,  occupation,  standing  in  respect  to  character  and  habits,  re- 
lations in  life,  and  extent  of  responsibility  attached  to  the  office. 
The  premium  which  the  office-holder  pays,  is  graduated  in  reference 
to  these  attendant  circumstances ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  applicant 
obtaining  accommodation  in  proportion  to  his  means,  it  is  rather  ac- 
cording to  the  estimated  risk  which  the  Company  undertakes  in  be- 
coming responsible  for  the  honesty  of  the  insured.  One  whose 
chsracter  is  above  suspicion  in  the  community  in  which  ho  resides, 
would  thus  become  entitled  to  be  insured  at  a  lower  rate  of  premium 
than  his  less  circumspect  neighbor — a  decided  improvement  upon  the 
policy  of  banking  privileges,  which  oflen  reverses  the  picture. 

The  salutary  etTect  of  such  an  enlargement  of  the  benefits  of  in- 
surance, would,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  be  soon  felt,  in  the  more 
fiivorable  tone  which  it  would  impai  t  to  the  general  aspect  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  influence  which  it  would  exert  in  placing  the  poor  man, 
without  means  or  friends,  and  him  who  is  blessed  with  both,  on  the 
same  footing.  Many  worthy  and  capable  men,  whose  qualifications 
would  confer  dignity  upon  the  officas  to  which  they  may  be  chosen, 
deterred  from  offering  their  names  for  office,  through  an  indispo- 
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sition  to  place  themselves  in  situations  where  they  must  beoome  in- 
debted for  favors.  And  instances  have  often  oocurred,  where  persons 
who  have  been  unanimously  called  to  fill  such  positions  have  been 
compelled  to  decline  for  the  same  reason.  The  per  oentage  of  in- 
surance in  such  cases  may  be  graduated,  in  reference  to  the  known 
and  acknowledged  character  and  standing  of  the  applicant ;  and  tJbe 
risk  incurred  (at  least  in  the  community  where  we  have  enjoyed  the 
most  opportunities  of  observation)  would  be  far  less  than  that  in- 
volved in  any  other  contingency  provided  against  by  assodaticxis  now 
in  existence. 

There  are  many  in  every  community  who  feel  deeply  the  embar- 
rassment of  being  fremiently  called  upon  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties of  securityship.  Unbounded  as  may  be  the  confidence  reposed 
in  the  integrity  of  a  friend  whom  he  may  desire  to  serve,  the  indivi^ 
dual  insurer  of  character  feels  it  to  be  an  investment  which  yields  no 
premium,  and  may,  one  day  or  other,  through  some  accident  by  no 
means  affecting  his  friend's  integrity,  reduce  him  and  his  fiunily  to 
beggary.  A  single  loss  of  a  few  thousands,  by  fire  or  any  otber 
catastrophe,  may  break  an  individual,  but  would  be  an  every-day 
trifle  to  a  wealthy  corporation.  The  advantage  of  association,  for 
any  object,  cannot,  of  course,  be  questioned  in  this  age  of  the  woild. 
To  both  the  insurer  and  insured,  then,  the  system  proposed  would 
appear  to  be  a  blessing.  The  former  is  subjected  to  far  less  risk,  Ae 
latter  is  relieved  of  his  unpleasant  position  of  dependence.  Such  in 
improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  society  is  worth  striving 
after.  No  better  mode  of  investment  can  be  devised,  whether  for 
capitalists  or  every  citizen  who  has  the  means  of  purchasing  a  aii^e 
share.  Many  of  our  citizens  with  very  moderate  means  would  wul- 
ingly  unite  in  such  an  organization,  if  those  more  able,  and  pooaoeo 
ing  the  requisite  means  and  influence,  would  only  take  Uie  lead.  We 
have  had  occasion  before,  at  the  suggestion  of  others,  to  present  this 
subject  for  consideration  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and  now 
would  most  respectfully  invite  the  views  of  our  friends  with  regard 
to  it,  in  your  columns.  The  proposition  strikes  us  as  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  interests  of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  our  times,  one  of  the 
great  objects  which  it  is  the  province  and  duty  of  the  press  to  watch 
over  and  foster.  An  association  such  as  it  contemplates,  would  be 
one  of  general  public  utility,  inasmuch  as  the  plan  involves  the  en- 
couragement of  industry  and  economy,  and  the  equitable  division  of 
labor — two  essential  elements  in  the  politico-economical  organization 
of  wealth. 
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ART.  IV -CHANCELLOR  HARPER'S  MEMOIR  ON  8UYERT. 

09JEOnON  ANSWERED—"  THE  SLAVE  IS  CUT  OFF  FROM  THE  MEANS  OF 
INTELLECTUAL,  MORAL,  AND  RELIGIOUS  IMPROVEMENT,  AND  IN  CONSE- 
QUENCE HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER  BECOMES  DEPRAVED,  AND  HE  ADDICTED 
TO  DEGRADING  VICES." {Fort  III,*) 

The  slave  is  cut  off  from  the  means  of  intellectual,  morale  and  reli- 
gious improvement,  and  in  consequence  his  moral  character  becomes 
depraved^  and  he  addicted  to  degrading  vices.  The  slave  receives  such 
instruction  as  qualifies  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  particular 
•tation.  The  Creator  did  not  intend  that  every  individual  human 
being  should  be  highly  cultivated,  morally  and  intellectually,  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  has  imposed  conditions  on  society  which  would  ren- 
der this  impossible.  There  must  be  general  mediocrity,  or  the  highest 
cultivation  must  exist  along  with  ignorance,  vice,  and  degradation. 
But  is  there,  in  the  aggregate  of  society,  less  opportunity  for  intel- 
lectual and  moral  cultivation,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  slavery  1 
We  must  estimate  institutions  from  their  aggregate  of  good  or  evil. 
I  refer  to  the  views  which  I  have  before  expressed  to  this  society.  It 
is  by  the  existence  of  slavery,  exempting  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
oitizens  from  the  necessity  of  bodily  labor,  that  we  hiave  a  greater 
proportion  than  any  other  people,  who  have  leisure  for  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  the  means  of  attaining  a  liberal  education.  If  we 
throw  away  this  opportunity,  we  shall  be  morally  responsible  for  the 
neglect  or  abuse  of  our  advantages,  and  shall  most  unquestionably 
pty  the  penalty.  But  the  blame  will  rest  on  ourselves,  and  not  on 
the  character  of  our  institutions. 

I  add  further,  notwithstanding  that  equality  seems  to  be  the  pas- 
sion of  the  day,  if,  as  Providence  has  evidently  decreed,  there  can  be 
but  a  certain  portion  of  intellectual  excellence  in  any  community,  it 
is  better  that  it  should  be  unequally  divided.  It  is  better  that  a  part 
should  be  fully  and  highly  cultivated,  and  the  rest  utterly  ignorant. 
To  constitute  a  society,  a  variety  of  offices  must  be  discharged,  from 
those  requiring  but  the  lowest  degree  of  intellectual  power,  to  those 
requiring  the  very  highest,  and  it  should  seem  that  the  endowments 
ought  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 
In  the  course  of  human  affairs,  there  arise  difficulties  which  can  only 
be  comprehended  or  surmounted  by  the  strongest  native  power  of 
intellect,  strengthened  by  the  most  assiduous  exercise,  and  enriched 
with  the  most  extended  knowledge ;  and  even  these  are  sometimes 
found  inadequate  to  the  exigency.  The  first  want  of  society  is — leieid- 
ers.  Who  shall  estimate  the  value  to  Athens,  of  Solon,  Aristides, 
Themistocles,  Cymon  or  Pericles  ?  If  society  have  not  leaders  quali- 
fied as  I  have  said,  they  will  have  those  who  will  lead  them  blindly 
to  their  loss  and  ruin.     Men  of  no  great  native  power  of  intellect, 
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and  of  imperfect  and  superficial  knowledge,  are  the  most  misduerai 
of  all — none  are  so  busy,  meddling,  conndent,  presumptuous  ind  ]i> 
tolerant.  The  whole  of  society  receives  the  benefit  of  the  exotkai 
of  a  mind  of  extraordinary  endowments.  Of  all  oommunitiei,  osi 
of  the  least  desirable  would  be,  that  in  which  imperfect,  supeiiidil, 
half-education  should  be  universal.  The  first  care  of  a  state  wU 
regards  its  own  safety,  prosperity  and  honor,  should  be,  that  vki 
minds  of  extraordinary  power  appear — ^to  whatever  department  of 
knowledge,  art  or  science  their  exertions  may  be  directed — the  mem 
should  be  provided  of  their  most  consummate  cultivation.  Neift  li 
this,  that  education  should  be  as  widely  extended  as  possible. 

Odium  has  been  cast  upon  our  legislation  on  account  of  its  ibrW' 
ding  the  elements  of  education  to  be  communicated  to  slaves.    But 
in  truth,  what  injury  is  done  to  them  by  this  ?     He  who  works  duikf 
the  day  with  his  hands,  docs  not  read  in  intervals  of  leisure  for  Mi 
amusement,  or  the  improvement  of  his  mind-— or  the  exceptioBS  an 
so  very  rare  as  scarcely  to  need  the  being  provided  for.     Of  lb 
many  slaves  whom  I  have  known  capable  of  reading,  I  have  nenr 
known  one  to  read  anytliing  but  the  Bible,  and  this  task  they  impoa 
on  themselves  as  matter'  of  duty.     Of  all  methods  of  religious  in- 
struction, however,  this,  of  reading  for  themselves,  would  be  Urn 
most  inefficient — their  comprehension  is  defective,  and  the  empkv- 
ment  is  to  them  an  unusual  and  laborious  one.     There  are  but  vay 
few  who  do  not  enjoy  other  means,  more  effectual  for  religious  ia- 
struction.     There  is  no  place  of  worship  opened  for  the  white  popv- 
lation  from  which  they  are  excluded.     1  believe  it  a  mistake,  to  say 
that  the  instructions  there  given  are  not  adapted  to  their  comprebea- 
sion,  or  calculated  to  improve  them.     If  they  arc  given  as  they  ought 
to  he,  practically  and  without  pretension,  and  are  such  as  arc  general- 
ly intelligible  to  the  free  part  of  the  audience,  comprehending  all 
grades  of  intellectual  capacity,  they  will  not  be  unintelligible  to 
slaves.     I  doubt  whether  this  be  not  better  than  instruction,  addre»- 
ed  specially  to  themselves,  which  they  might  look  upon  as  a  device 
of  the  niaster^s,  to  make  them  more  obedieut  and  profitable  to  him- 
self.    ITieir  minds,  generally,  show  a  strong  religious  tendency,  and 
they  are  fond  of  assuming  the  ofiici)  of  religious  instructors  to  eadi 
other ;  and  perhaps  their  religious  notions  are  not  much  more  ex- 
travagant than  those  of  a  large  portion  of  the  free  population  of  our 
country.     I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
tbern  than  of  the  free  population,  who  make  some  sort  of  religious 
profession.     It  is  certainly  the  master's  interest  that  theyshould  have 
proper  religious  sentiments,  and  if  he  fails  in  his  duty  towards  them, 
we  may  bo  sure  that  the  consequences  will  be  visited  not  upon  them, 
but  upon  him. 

If  there  were  any  chance  of  their  elevating  their  rank  and  condB- 
ti<m  in  society,  it  might  be  matter  of  hardship,  that  they  should  be 
debarred  those  rudiments  of  knowledge  which  open  the  way  to  far- 
ther attainments.  But  this  they  know  cannot  be,  and  that  farther 
attainments  would  bo  useless  to  them.  Of  the  evil  of  this,  1  shall 
speak  hereafter.     A  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements 
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of  arithmetic,  is  convenient  and  important  to  the  free  laborer,  who 
is  the  traiisactijr  of  his  own  afiairs,  and  the  guardian  of  his  own  in- 
terests— but  of  what  use  would  they  be  to  the  slave  1  These  alone 
do  not  elevate  the  mind  or  character,  if  such  elevation  were  de- 
sirable. 

If  we  estimate  their  morals  according  to  that  which  should  be  the 
standard  of  a  free  man's  morality,  then  I  grant  they  are  degraded  in 
morals — though  by  no  means  to  the  extent  which  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  institution  seem  to  suppose.     We  justly  suppose, 
that  the  Creator  will  require  of  man  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  station  in  which  his  Providence  has  placed  him,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  virtues  which  are  adapted  to  their  performance ;  that  He  will 
make  allowance  for  all  imperfection  of  knowledge,  and  the  absence  of 
the  usual  helj^  and  motives  which  lead  to  self-correction  and  im- 
provement.    The  degradation  of  morals  relates  principally  to  loose 
notions  of  honesty,  leading  to  petty  thefls ;  to  falsehood  and  to 
licentious  intercourse  between  the  sexes.     Though  with  respect  even 
to  these,  I  protest  against  the  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  elsewhere 
entertained,  that  they  are  universal,  or  that  slaves,  in  respect  to  them, 
might  not  well  bear  a  comparison  with  the  lowest  laborious  class  of 
other  countries.     But  certainly  there  is  much  dishonesty,  leading  to 
petty  thetls.     It  leads,  however,  to  nothing  else.     They  have  no 
GCffitraeta  or  dealings  which  might  be  a  temptation  to  fraud,  nor  do  1 
know  that  their  chamcters  have  any  tendency  that  way.     They  are 
restrained  by  the  constant,  vigilant,  and  interested  superintendence 
which  is  oxtjrcised  over  them,  from  tlic  commission  of  otfences  of 
greater  magnitude — even  if  they  were  disposed  to  tliem — which  1 
am  satisfied  they  are  not.     Nothing  is  so  rarely  heard  of  as  an  atro- 
cious crime  coiuiiiittcd  by  a  slave  ;  especially  since  they  have  worn 
off  tlio  savage  character  which  their  progenitors  brought  with  them 
from  Africa.     Their  ofTfUces   are  confined   to  petty  depredations, 
principally  for  the  gratification  of  their  a[ipetites,  and  these,  for  rea- 
sons already  given,  are  chiefly  confmed  to  the  property  of  their 
owner,  which  is  most  exposed  to  them.     Tliey  could  make  no  use  of 
a  considcraiile  booty,  if  they  should  obtain  it.     It  is  plain  that  this 
is  a  less  evil  to  society,  in  its  consequences  and  example,  than  if 
committed  bv  a  freeman,  who  is  a  master  of  his  own  time  and  ac- 
tious.     With  reference  to  society,  then,  th(^  olVence  is  less  in  itself — 
and  may  we  not  hope  it  is  less  in  the  sight  of  God  ?     A  slave  has  no 
hope  that,  by  a  course  of  Integrity,  hu  can  materially  elevate  his 
condition  in  so<*iety,  nor  can  his  olfence  materially  depress  it,  or  af- 
f«H:t  his  means  of  support,  or  that  of  his  family.     C>>nipared  to  the 
freeman,  he  has  no  character  to  establish  or  to  lose.     He  has  not 
been  cxerci<ed  to  self-go vcniment,  and  being  without  intellectual  re- 
sources, can  less  resist  the  solicitations  of  appiaite.     Theft  in  a  free- 
man is  a  crime  ;  in  a  slave,  it  is  a  vice.     1  re(*ollect  to  have  heard  it 
said,  in  referenee  to  some  question  of  a  slaveys  theft,  which  was  agi- 
tate<1  in  a  court, — "Courts  of  Justice  have  no  more  to  do  with  a 
slaveys  stealing,  than  with  his  lying — that  is  a  matter  for  the  domestic 
forum.^     It  was  truly  said — the  thefl  of  a  slave  is  no  ofFenoe  against 
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society.  Compare  all  the  evils  resulting  from  this,  with  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  vice,  crime  and  depravity,  which  in  an  European, 
or  one  of  our  Northern  cities,  disgusts  the  moral  feelings,  and  ren- 
der life  and  property  insecure.  So  with  respect  to  his  felsefaood.  I 
have  never  heard  or  observed  that  slaves  have  any  particular  pro- 
clivity to  falsehood,  unless  it  be  in  denying  or  concealing  their  own 
oifences,  or  those  of  their  fellows.  I  have  never  heard  of  falsehood 
told  by  a  slave  for  a  malicious  purpose.  Lies  of  vanity  are  some- 
times told,  as  among  the  weak  and  ignorant  of  oilier  conditions. 
Falsehood  is  not  attributed  to  an  individual  charged  with  an  offence 
before  a  Court  of  Justice,  who  pleads  not  gvilty — and  certainly  the 
strong  temptation  to  escape  punishment,  in  the  highest  degree  ex- 
tenuates, if  it  does  not  excuse,  falsehood  told  by  a  slave.  If  the 
object  be  to  screen  a  fellow  slave,  the  act  bears  some  semblance  of 
fidelity,  and,  perhaps,  truth  could  not  be  told  without  breach  of  con- 
fidence.    1  know  not  how  to  characterize  the  falsehood  of  a  slave. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  the  denouncers  of  slavery,  that  marriage 
does  not  exist  among  slaves.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  this,  unlem 
wilful  falsehood  were  intended.  We  know  that  marriages  are  con- 
tracted ;  may  be,  and  often  are,  solenmized  N\ith  the  foniis  usual 
among  other  classes  of  society,  and  oflen  faithfully  adhered  to  during 
life.  The  law  has  not  provided  for  making  those  marriages  indis- 
soluble, nor  could  it  do  so.  If  a  man  abandons  his  wife,  being 
without  property,  and  being  both  property  themselves,  he  cannot  be 
required  to  maintain  her.  If  he  abandons  his  wife,  and  lives  in  a  state 
of  concubinage  with  another,  the  law  cannot  punish  him  for  bigamy. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  meant  that  the  chastity  of  wives  is  not  protected 
by  law  from  the  outrages  of  violence.  I  answer,  as  with  respect  to 
their  lives,  that  they  are  protected  by  manners,  and  their  position. 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  outrages  being  ofTored  ?  At  least  as  seldom, 
I  will  venture  to  siiy,  as  in  other  communities  of  different  forms  oi 
polity.  One  reason,  doubtless,  may  be,  that  often  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion to  resist.  Another  reason,  also,  may  be,  thatXhere  is  little  tempta- 
tion to  such  violence,  as  there  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  this  class  of 
females  who  set  little  value  on  chastity,  and  afford  easy  grutilication 
to  the  hot  passions  of  men.  It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  representa- 
tions of  some  writers,  that  a  slave-holding  country  were  od<»  vide 
stew  for  the  Indulgence  of  unbridled  lust.  Particular  instances  of 
intemperate  and  shameless  debauchery  are  related,  whivh  may  per- 
haps be  true,  and  it  is  lefl  to  be  inferred  tliat  this  is  the  universal 
state  of  manners.  Brutes  and  shameless  debauchees  there  are  in 
every  country ;  we  know  that  if  such  things  are  related  as  general  or 
characteristic,  the  representation  is  false.  Who  would  argue  from 
the  existence  of  a  Col.  Gmrtres  in  England,  or  of  some  individuals 
who  ini^ht,  perhaps,  be  named  in  other  portions  of  this  country,  of 
the  horrid  dissoluteness  of  manners  occasioned  by  the  want  of  the 
institution  of  Slavery  1  Yet  the  argument  might  be  urged  quite  as 
fairly,  and  really  it  seems  to  mo  with  a  little  more  justice — fur  there 
such  depravity  is  attended  M'ith  much  more  pernicious  consequences. 
Yet  let  us  not  deny  or  extenuate  the  truth.    It  is  true  that  in  this  re- 
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spect  the  morals  of  this  class  are  very  loose,  (by  no  means  so  univer- 
sally so  as  is  oflen  supposed,)  and  tliat  the  passions  of  men  of  the 
superior  caste,  tempt  and  find  gratification  in  the  easy  chastity  of  the 
females.  This  is  evil,  and  to  be  remedied,  if  we  can  do  so,  without 
the  introduction  of  greater  evil.  But  evil  is  incident  to  every  con- 
dition of  society,  and,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  only  to  consider  in 
which  institution  it  most  predominates. 

Compare  these  prostitutes  of  our  country,  (if  it  is  not  injustice  to 
call  them  so,)  and  their  condition  with  those  of  other  countries — the 
seventy  thousand  prostitutes  of  London,  or  of  Paris,  or  the  ten  thou- 
sand of  New-York,  or  our  other  Northern  cities.  Take  the  picture 
given  of  the  first  from  the  author  whom  I  have  before  quoted.  '*  The 
laws  and  customs  of  England,  conspire  to  sink  this  class  of  English 
women  into  a  state  of  vic^  and  misery,  below  that  which  necessarily 
belongs  to  their  condition.  Hence,  their  extreme  degradation,  their 
troopers'  oaths,  their  love  of  gin,  their  desperate  recklessness,  and 
the  shortness  of  their  miserable  lives." 

**  English  women  of  this  class— or  rather  girls,  for  few  of  them  live 
to  be  women — die  like  sheep  with  the  rot ;  so  fast  that  soon  there 
would  be  none  left,  if  a  fresh  supply  were  not  obtained  equal  to  the 
number  of  deaths.  But  a  fresh  supply  is  always  obtained  without 
the  least  trouble :  seduction  easily  keeps  pai^o  with  prostitution  or 
mortality.  Tliose  that  die  arc,  like  factory  children  that  die,  instantly 
soooeeded  by  new  competitors  for  misery  and  death.''  There  is  no 
hour  of  a  suminor's  or  a  winter's  night,  in  which  there  may  not  be 
found  in  the  streets  a  ghastly  wretch,  expiring  under  the  double  tor- 
tures of  disease  and  famine.  Though  less  a<;gravated  in  its  features, 
the  picture  of  prostitution  in  New-York  or  Philadelphia  would  be  of 
like  character. 

In  such  communities,  the  unmarried  woman  who  becomes  a  mo- 
ther, is  an  outcast  from  societv — and  thouj^h  sentinientiilbts  lament 
the  hardship  of  the  case,  it  is  justly  and  necessarily  so.  She  is  cut 
off  from  the  hope  of  useful  and  pro^itoble  employment,  and  driven  by 
ncK^ssity  to  further  vice.  Her  mi!i||^,  and  the  hopelessness  of  re- 
trieving, render  her  desperate,  until  she  sinks  into  every  depth  of 
depravity,  and  is  prepared  lor  every  crime  tliat  can  contaminate  and 
infest  society.  She  has  given  birth  to  a  human  being,  who,  if  it  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  survive  its  miserable  hifancy,  is  comni(mly  ed- 
abated  to  a  like  course  of  vice,  depravity  and  crime. 

C'Jompare  with  this  the  female  slave  under  similar  circumstances. 
She  is  not  a  less  useful  member  of  soirietv  ttum  before.  If  slrnmc  be 
attached  to  her  conduct,  it  is  such  a  shame  as  would  be  elsewhere  felt 
for  a  venial  impropriety.  She  luis  not  impaired  her  means  of  sup- 
port, nor  materially  impaired  her  chanu'ter,  or  lowered  her  station 
in  society  ;  she  has  done  no  great  injury  to  herself,  or  any  other  hu- 
man being.  Her  offspring  is  not  a  burden,  but  an  acquisition  to  her 
owner ;  his  support  is  prr)vided  for,  and  he  is  brought  up  to  useful- 
ness; if  the  fruit  of  intercourse  with  a  freeman,  his  condition  is, 
perhaps,  raised  somewhat  above  tliat  of  his  mother.  Under  these 
circumstances,  with  imperfect  knowledgo,  tempted  by  the  strongest 
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of  human  passions — unrestrained  by  the  motives  which  operate  to 
restrain,  but  are  so  often  found  insufficient  to  restrain  the  conduct  of 
females  elsewhere,  can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  she  should  m> 
often  yield  to  the  temptation  1  Is  not  the  evil  less  in  itself,  and  in 
reference  to  society — much  less  in  the  sight  of  Grod  and  man  1  A* 
was  said  of  theft — the  want  of  chastity,  which  among  females  of  otlnr 
countries  is  sometimes  vice,  sometimes  crime — among  the  freb  of 
our  own,  much  more  aggravated ;  among  slaves,  hardly  deserves  a 
harsher  term  than  that  of  weakness.  I  have  heard  of  complaint  madt 
by  a  free  prostitute,  of  the  greater  countenance  and  indulgence  shown 
by  society  towards  colored  persons  of  her  profession,  (always  regard- 
ed as  of  an  inferior  and  servile  class,  though  individually  free,)  than 
to  those  of  her  own  complexion.  The  former  readily  obtain  employ- 
ment ;  are  even  admitted  into  families,  and  treated  with  some  degroe 
of  kindness  and  familiarity,  while  any  approach  to  intercourse  widi 
the  latter  is  shunned  as  contamination.  The  distinction  is  habitually 
made,  and  it  is  founded  on  the  unerring  instinct  of  nature.  The  col- 
ored prostitute  is,  in  fact,  a  far  less  contaminated  and  depraved  being. 
Still  many,  in  spite  of  temptation,  do  preserve  a  perfectly  virtuous 
conduct,  and  1  imagine  it  hardly  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  one  of 
these,  that  she  was  likely  to  be  forced  from  it  by  authority  or  violence. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  we  have  no  prostitutes  from  the  free  clasi  ef 
society  among  ourselves  1  1  answer,  in  no  assignable  proportion.  WiA 
general  truth,  it  might  be  said,  that  there  are  none.  When  suck  a 
case  occurs,  it  is  among  the  rare  evils  of  society.  And  apart  from 
other  and  better  reasons,  which  we  believe  to  eaciBt,  it  is  plain  that  U 
must  be  so,  from  the  comparative  absence  of  temptation.  Ow 
brothels,  comparatively  very  few — and  these  should  not  be  permitted 
to  exist  at  all — are  filled,  for  the  most  part,  by  importation  from  tlie 
dties  of  our  confederate  States,  where  Slavery  does  not  exist,  fai 
return  for  the  benefits  which  they  receive  from  our  Slavery,  along 
with  tariffs,  libels,  opinions  moral,  religious  oV  political — they  fiimiin 
us  also  with  a  supply  of  thi^cs  and  prostitutes.  Never,  but  in  a 
single  instance,  have  I  heard  9m  ^^  imputation  on  the  general  puri^ 
of  manners  among  the  free  females  of  the  slave-holding  States.  Sooi 
an  imputation,  however,  and  made  in  coarse  terms,  we  have  never 
heard  here — here  where  divorce  was  never  known — where  no  Court 
was  ever  polluted  by  an  action  for  criminal  conversation  with  a  wife— 
where  it  is  related  rather  as  a  matter  of  tradition,  not  unmingled  with 
wonder,  that  a  Carolinian  woman  of  education  and  family,  proved 
fiilse  to  her  conjugal  faith — on  imputation  deserving  only  of  such  re- 
ply as  self-respect  would  forbid  us  to  give,  if  respect  for  the  author 
of  it  did  not.  And  can  it  be  doubted,  that  this  purity  is  caused  by, 
and  is  a  compensation  for  the  evils  resulting  from  the  exbtence  of  an 
enslaved  class  of  more  relaxed  morals  1 

It  is  mostly  the  warm  passions  of  youth  which  give  rise  to  lioen- 
tious  intercourse.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  interoonrw 
which  takefl  place  with  enslaved  females  is  less  depraving  in  its  ef- 
fects than  when  it  is  carried  on  with  females  of  their  own  caste,  h 
the  first  place,  as  like  attra<^  like,  that  which  is  unlike  repels ;  end 
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tliough  the  strength  of  passion  be  sufFicient  to  overcome  the  repul- 
sion, still  the  attraction  is  loss.  He  feels  that  ho  is*  connecting  him- 
flelf  with  one  of  an  inferior  and  servile  caste,  and  tliat  there  is  some- 
thing of  degradation  in  the  act.  llie  intercourse  is  generally  casual  ; 
he  does  not  make  her  habitually  an  associate,  and  is  less  likely  to 
receive  any  biint  from  her  habits  and  manners,  lie  is  less  liable  to 
those  extraordinary  fascinations  with  which  worthless  women  some- 
times entangle  their  victims,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  all  principle, 
worth,  and  vigor  of  character.  The  female  of  his  own  race  offers 
greater  allurements.  The  haunts  of  vice  oflcn  present  a  show  of 
eloganoe,  and  various  luxury  tempts  the  senses.  They  are  made  an 
habitual  resort,  and  their  inmates  associates,  till  the  general  charac- 
ter receives  a  taint  from  the  corrupted  atmosphere.  Not  only  the 
practice  is  licentious,  but  the  understanding  is  sophisticated ;  the 
moral  feelings  are  bewildered,  and  the  boundaries  of  virtue  and  vice 
ooofused.  Where  such  licentiousness  very  extensively  prevails,  so- 
ciety is  rotten  to  the  heart. 

But  is  it  a  small  compensation  for  the  evils  attending  the  relation 
of  the  sexes  among  the  enslaved  class,  that  they  have  universally 
tbe  opportunity  of  indulging  the  first  instinct  of  nature,  by  forming 
matrimonial  connections?  What  painful  restraint — wliat  constant 
effort  to  struggle  against  the  strongest  impulses,  are  habitually  prao- 
tieed  elsewhere,  and  by  other  classes  !  And  they  must  be  practised, 
unless  greater  evils  would  be  encountered.  On  the  one  side,  all  the 
erils  of  vice,  with  the  miseries  to  which  it  leads— on  the  other,  a 
marriage  cursed  ai^iiade  hateful  by  want — the  sulferings  of  child- 
ren, and  agonizing  l^rehensions  concerning  their  future  fate.  Is  it 
a  small  good,  that  the  slave  is  free  from  all  this  ?  He  knows  that 
Us  own  subsistence  is  secure,  and  that  his  children  will  be  in  as  good 
*  condition  as  himself.  To  a  refuied  and  intellectual  nature,  it  may 
not  be  difficult  to  ])ractise  the  restraint  of  which  I  have  spoken.  But 
Uie  reasoning  from  such  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  is  most  falla- 
cious. To  these,  the  supply  of  their  natural  and  physical  wants,  and 
the  indulgence  of  the  natural  domestic  affections,  must,  for  the  most 
pert,  afford  the  grcfatest  good  of  which  they  are  capable.  To  the 
evils  which  sometimes  attend  thi'ir  matrimonial  cfmnections,  arising 
from  their  looser  morality,  slaves,  for  olivious  reasons,  are  compara- 
tively insensible.  1  am  no  apologist  for  rice,  nor  would  I  extenuate 
the  conduct  of  the  profligate  and  unfeeling,  who  would  violate  the 
sanctity  of  even  these  engagements,  and  occasion  the  jtain  which  suclP 
violations  no  doubt  dt)  ot\cn  inflict.  Yet  such  is  tUi;  truth,  and  we 
cannot  make  it  otherwise.  We  i«now  that  a  woman's  having  been 
before  a  mother,  is  very  si'Idom  indeed  an  object! (>ii  to  her  being 
made  a  wife.  1  know  perfectly  well  how  this  will  lie  rc^irded  by  a 
class  of  reasoners  or  declaiiners,  as  imj)osinpr  a  (rluiractcr  of  deeper 
lK>rror  cm  the  whole  system  ;  but  still,  i  will  say,  that  if  they  are  to 
be  exposed  to  the  evil,  it  is  mercy  that  the  Asibility^o  it  should 
be  blunted,  is  it  no  compensation,  also,  fo^hi)  viccfj^icideiit  t(» 
elavery,  that  they  are,  to  a  great  degree,  secured  against  the  ten i {4a- 
lion  to  greater  crimes  and  more  atrocious  vices,  and  the  miseries 
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which  attend  them ;  against  their  own  disposition  to  indolenoe,  mud 
the  profligacy  which  is  its  common  result  ? 

But  if  they  are  subject  to  the  vices,  they  have  also  the  virtues  of 
slaves.  Fidelity — oflen  proof  against  all  temptation,  even  death 
itself — an  eminently  cheeiful  and  social  temper — what  the  Bible  im- 
poses as  a  duty,  but  which  might  seem  an  equivocal  virtue  in  the 
code  of  modem  morality — submission  to  constituted  authority,  and 
a  disposition  to  be  attached  to,  as  well  as  to  respect  those  whom  tbej 
are  taught  to  regard  as  superiors.  They  may  have  all  the  knowledge 
which  will  make  them  useHil  in  the  station  in  trhich  God  has  been 
pleased  to  place  them,  and  may  cultivate  the  virtues  which  will  reii> 
der  them  acceptable  to  him.  But  what  has  the  slave  of  any  oountiy 
to  do  with  heroic  virtues,  liberal  knowledge,  or  elegant  accomplisb- 
ments  1  It  is  for  the  master — ^arising  out  of  his  situation — ^imposed 
on  him  as  duty — dangerous  and  disgraceful  if  neglected — to  compen- 
sate for  this,  by  his  own  more  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  more  gen- 
erous virtues  and  liberal  attainments. 

It  has  been  supposed  one  of  the  great  evils  of  slavery,  that  it  aA 
fords  the  slave  no  opportunity  of  raising  himself  to  a  higher  rank  in 
society,  and  that  he  has,  therefore,  no  inducement  to  meritorious  ex- 
ertion, or  the  cultivation  of  his  faculties.  The  indolence  and  care- 
lessness of  the  slave,  and  the  less  productive  quality  of  his  labor,  aie 
traced  to  the  want  of  such  excitement.  The  first  compensation  for 
this  disadvantage  is  his  security.  If  he  can  rise  no  higher,  he  is  joit 
in  the  same  degree  secured  against  the  chances  of  falling  lower,  b 
has  been  sometimes  made  a  question  whether  itj|^re  better  for  man 
to  be  freed  from  the  perturbations  of  hope  and  flR',  or  to  be  exposed 
to  their  vicissitudes.  But  I  suppose  there  could  be  little  question 
with  respect  to  a  situation  in  which  the  fears  must  greatly  predominate 
over  the  hopes.  And  such  I  apprehend  to  be  the  condition  of  dw 
laboring  poor  in  countries  where  slavery  does  not  exist.  If  not  ei- 
posed  to  present  suffering,  there  is  continual  apprehension  for  the 
future — for  themselves — for  their  children — of  sickness  and  want,  if 
not  of  actual  starvation.  They  expect  to  im  prove  their  drcumstances  I 
Would  any  one  person  of  ordinary  candor  say,  that  there  is  one  in  a 
hundred  of  them  who  docs  not  well  know,  that  with  all  the  exertion 
he  can  make,  it  is  out  of  his  power  materially  to  improve  his  circum- 
stances ?  I  speak  not  so  much  of  menial  servants,  who  are  generally 
of  a  superior  class,  as  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  laborers. 
'rhcy  labor  with  no  such  view.  It  is  the  instinctive  struggle  to  pre- 
serve existence,  and  when  the  superior  efficiency  of  their  labor  over 
that  of  our  slaves  is  pointed  out,  as  being  animated  by  a  free  man^ 
hopes,  might  it  not  well  be  replied — it  is  because  they  labor  under  a 
sterner  compulsion,  llie  Inws  interpose  no  obstacle  to  their  raimng 
their  condition  in  society.  'T  is  a  gn;at  boon — but  as  to  the  great 
mass,  they  know  that  they  never  will  be  able  to  raise  it — and  it 
should  seeji^ot  verjAfiportant  in  effect,  whether  it  be  the  intordid 
of  law,  or^|(>osed  b^the  circumstances  of  the  society.  One  in  a 
thousand  is  successful.  But  does  his  success  compensate  for  the  sii£ 
ferings  of  the  many  who  are  tantalized,  baffled,  and  tortured  in  vain 
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attempts  to  attain  a  like  result  ?  If  the  individual  be  conscious  of 
intellectual  power,  the  suffering  is  greater.  Even  where  success  is 
Apparently  attained,  he  sometimes  gains  it  but  to  die — or  with  all 
<ui()acity  to  enjoy  it  exhausted — worn  out  in  the  struggle  with  for- 
tune If  it  be  true  that  the  African  is  an  inferior  variety  of  the  hu- 
man race,  of  less  elevated  character  and  more  limited  intellect,  is  it 
not  desirable  that  the  inferior  laboring  class  should  be  made  up  of 
such  who  will  conform  to  their  condition  without  painful  aspirations 
and  vain  struggles  1 

Tlie  slave  is  certainly  liable  to  be  sold.  But  perhaps  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  liability  of  the 
laborer,  in  fully  peopled  countries,  to  be  dismissed  by  his  employer, 
with  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  obtain  employment,  or  the 
means  of  subsistence,  elsewhere.  With  us,  the  employer  cannot  dis- 
miss his  laborer  without  providing  him  with  another  employer.  His 
means  of  subsistence  are  secure,  and  this  is  a  compensation  for  much, 
lie  is  also  liable  to  be  separated  from  wife  or  child — though  not  more 
frequently,  that  I  am  aware  of,  tlian  the  exigency  of  their  condition 
compels  the  separation  of  fiimilies  among  the  laboring  poor  else- 
where— ^but  from  native  character  and  temperament,  the  separation 
is  much  less  severely  felt.  And  it  is  one  of  the  compensations,  that 
he  may  sustain  these  relations  without  suffering  a  still  severer  penal- 
ty for  the  indulgence. 

The  love  of  liberty  is  a  noble  passion — to  have  the  free,  uncon- 
trolled disposition  of  ourselves,  our  words  and  actions.  But,  alas ! 
it  is  one  in  which  we  know  that  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race 
can  never  be  gratified.  It  is  mockery  to  say  that  the  laborer  any- 
where has  such  disposition  of  himself — though  there  may  be  an  ap- 
proach to  it  in  some  peculiar,  and  those,  perhaps,  not  the  most  de- 
sirable, states  of  society.  But  unless  he  be  properly  disciplined  and 
prepared  for  its  enjoyments  it  is  the  most  &tal  boon  that  could  be 
conferred — fatal  to  himself  and  others.  If  slaves  liave  less  freedom 
of  action  thou  other  laborers,  which  I  by  no  means  admit,  they  are 
saved  in  a  great  degree  from  the  responsibility  of  self-government, 
and  the  evils  springing  from  their  o\(ii  perverse  wills.  Those  who 
have  looked  most  closely  into  life,  and  know  how  great  a  portion  of 
human  misery  is  derived  from  those  sources — the  undecided  and 
wavering  purpose — producing  ineffectual  exertion,  or  indolence  with 
its  tht>iisand  attendant  evils — the  wayward  conduct — intemperance  or 
profligacy — will  most  appreciate  this  benefit.  The  line  of  a  slave's 
duty  is  marked  out  with  precision,  and  he  has  no  <'hoicx>  but  to  follow 
It.  He  is  saved  the  double  difficulty,  first  of  deferininiug  the  proper 
o(»urse  for  himself,  and  then  of  summoning  up  the  energy  which  will 
Miritoln  him  in  pursuing  it. 

If  some  superior  |>owor  should  impose  on  the  laborious  poor  of 
any  other  countiy,  this  as  their  unalterable  condition — ^you  shall  be 
ssved  frfun  the  torturing  anxiety  concerning  your  own  future  support, 
and  that  of  your  (4ki]divn,  which  now  pursues  you  thioagh  life  and 
-haunis:  you  in  death — you  shall  l>e  under  the  necessity  of  regular  and 
bcalthful,  though  not  excessive  labor — in  return,  yon  shall  have  tlie  am. 
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pie  supply  of  your  natural  wants — ^you  may  follow  the  instinct  of  » 
ture  in  becoming  parents,  without  apprehending  that  this  supply  viH 
&il  yourselves  or  your  children — ^you  shall  be  supported  and  refiend 
in  sickness,  and  in  old  age  wear  out  the  remains  of  existence  amoif 
familiar  scenes  and  accustomed  associates,  without  being  driven  to 
beg,  or  to  resort  to  the  hard  and  miserable  charity  of  a  woriL-hoose— 
you  shall  of  necessity  be  temperate,  and  shall  iiave  neither  the  temfli- 
tion  nor  opportunitv  to  commit  great  crimes,  or  practise  die  mm 
destructive  vices — how  inappreciable  would  the  boon  be  tfaou^! 
And  is  not  this  a  very  near  approach  to  the  condition  of  our  slaves! 
The  evils  of  their  situation  they  but  lightly  feel,  and  would  hardlj 
feel  at  all,  if  they  were  not  sedulously  instructed  into  sensibilitr. 
Certain  it  is,  that  if  their  fate  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  oouii- 
cil  of  the  most  enlightened  philanthropists  in  Christendom,  with  im- 
limited  resources,  they  could  place  them  in  no  situation  so  fiivonhle 
to  themselves,  as  that  which  they  at  present  occupy.     But  whatever 
good  there  may  be,  or  whatever  mitigation  of  evil,  it  is  worse  thm 
valueless,  because  it  is  the  result  of  slavery. 

I  am  aware,  that  however  oflcn  answered,  it  is  likely  to  be  repeat- 
ed again  and  again — how  can  that  institution  be  tolerable,  by  which 
a  large  class  of  society  is  cut  off  from  the  hope  of  improvement  in 
knowledge ;  to  whom  blows  are  not  degrading ;  theft  no  more  than 
a  fault ;  falsehood  and  the  want  of  chastity  almost  venial,  and  in 
which  a  husband  or  parent  looks  with  comparative  indiflerence  on 
that  which,  to  a  freeman,  would  be  the  dishonor  of  a  wife  or  child  I 

But  why  not,  if  it  produces  the  greatest  aggregate  of  good  ?  Sin 
and  ignorance  are  only  evils  because  they  lead  to  misery.  It  is  not 
our  institution,  hut  the  institution  of  nature,  that  in  the  progress  of 
society  a  portion  of  it  should  bo  exposed  to  want,  and  the  misery 
which  it  brings,  and  therefore  involved  m  ignorance,  vice  and  depravi- 
ty. In  anticipating  some  of  the  good,  we  also  anticipate  a  portion  of 
the  evil  of  civilization.  But  we  have  it  in  a  mitigated  form.  The 
want  and  the  misery  are  unknown ;  the  ignorance  is  less  a  misfor- 
tune, because  the  being  is  not  the  guardian  of  himself,  and  partly  on 
account  of  that  involuntary  ignorance,  the  vice  is  less  vice — less 
hurtful  to  man  and  less  displeasing  to  God. 
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In  the  progress  of  settlement  and  civilization,  the  Daniel  Boones  of 
our  country  have  been  rapidlv  giving  way  to  sober  herdsmen,  ath- 
letic farmers,  and  educated  country  gontlenien ;  but  we  are  still  new 
enough  from  the  forests  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  a  description  of  its 
rare  and  exciting  sports,  whenever  vouchsafed  to  us  by  any  of  the 
choi(ie  sj)irits  who  regard  society  a  restraint^  an<l  only  feel  their  l»e- 
ing  perfect  when  plunging  into  the  depths  of  siiviige  wiidernesM-s. 
Such  men  exist  still,  and  such  there  will  be  while  nature  shall  con- 
tinue to  speak  to  the  heart,  and  primitive  instincts  sludl  not  be 
tirely  lost. 
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Wo  aro  familiar  enough  with  tho  description  of  hunter  life  in  our 
own  wilds — the  excitement  of  the  deer  hunt,  with  packed  hounds  and 
winding  horns — the  chase  of  buffaloes  over  boundless  and  ocean-like 
prairies,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild-cat  pursuit ;  but  beyond 
them  our  sporting  experience  has  had  nothing  to  teach,  and  we  even 
wonder  if  there  has  been  ever  any  sport  to  vie  with  ours,  since  tho 
days  when  Ninirod  came  first  to  be  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord. 

Let  Daniel  Boone,  and  Texas,  and  Arkansas  hold  down  their  heads, 
and  tear  away  the  laurels  they  have  exultingly  worn  in  the  fields  of 
adventurous  sport,  for  theirs  afler  all  has  been  but  child^s  play  in 
comparison  with  that  which  their  brethren  beyond  the  seas  have  en- 
joyed. Tell  us  of  your  buffaloes,  your  wild  cats,  or  even  your  panthers : 
these  are  but  a  vulgar  race  of  monsters,  when  one  may  listen  to  the 
stories  of  hunters  who,  in  the  wild  jungles  of  Africa,  struggle  with 
the  veritable  "  roaring  lion  "  himself,  the  huge  elephant,  the  leopard, 
the  sea  cow,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  terrible  hytcna  of  almost 
fabled  reputation  and  memory. 

We  have  a  book  before  us,*  but  a  few  days  from  the  press,  which, 
leaving  the  common  field  of  adventure,  transports  us  into  the  depths 
of  the  savage  wild,  among  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  where  never  be- 
fore the  voice  of  civilized  man  was  heard,  and  where,  since  Adam  called 
them  by  name,  or  Noah  dismissed  them  from  the  Ark,  the  noblest 
creations  of  the  forest,  in  comparison  with  whom  all  others  are  but 
a  pigmy  brood,  have  roamed  in  their  freedom  and  in  their  might. 
A  book  full  of  wild  interest  and  excitement  is  here,  and  one  into 
which  we  plunge  with  a  zest  which  admits  of  no  interval  or  break. 

The  author,  Roualeyn  Gordon  Cumming,  was  an  officer  in  her 
Majesty^s  service ;  but  having  in  his  boyhood  affected  the  joys  of 
'*  salmon  fishing  and  roe  stalking,"  and  become  an  enthusiast  in  his 
admiration  of  nature,  and  having  with  his  regiment  visited  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  taken  a  hand  in  the  chase  of  antelopes,  he  could 
fto  longer  be  content  with  the  dull  routine  of  camp  life,  but  sighed 
for  the  boundless  wilderness  beyond  it. 

In  describing  to  us  his  outfit  and  start,  he  furnishes  some  interest- 
ing facts  in  regard  to  the  traders  who  plunge  into  South  Africa  to 
barter  the  trifles  of  cifilization  for  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  etc.  These 
are  obtained  from  the  Behuana  tribes.  Ostrich  feathers  wore  for- 
merly valued  at  £5  to  £6  per  pound  in  England,  but  the  demand 
has  greatly  fallen  off.  Good  ivory  they  sell  in  the  neighboring  towns 
at  4s.  the  pound.  In  exchange  are  given  beads,  guns,  wire-  clothing ; 
but  not  tobacco  and  snuff,  as  has  been  assertt.'d.  for  Mr.  Cumming 
says,  *•  1  can  scarcely  remember  having  ever  obtained  the  smallest 
article  in  barter  for  either,  not  even  a  drink  of  milk.  Tho  natives 
will  receive  these  articles  gratuitously ,  but  set  no  value  upon  them." 

As  our  author  found  it  expedient  to  mingle  the  utife  with  the  dulce, 
and  was  himself  no  bad  or  unsuot»essful  trader,  though  evidently  not 
prosecuting  the  business  con  amore,  we  shall  pause  a  moment  for 
him  to  describe  a  scene  between  buyer  and  seller  in  the  wilderness, 
which  shows  there  are  barbarian  as  well  as  civilized  Yankees. 


*FiYe  Yeara  of  a  Hunter's  Life  in  the  Far  Interior  of  South  Africa. 
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A  message  came  from  the  great  chief,  Sioomy,  and  at  last  the  ofaief 
himself,  who  siud  he  had  sent  men  in  search  of  elephants'  teeth,  and 
would  be  reiidy,  without  delay,  to  purchase  everything  that  was 
offered.  Being  asked  four  large  bulls  teeth  for  a  musket,  he  retired 
to  a  grove  and  discoursed  with  his  men  several  hours  on  this  price, 
IVo  of  them  soon  approached  the  wagon  with  a  bull's  tooth  each, 
which  the  chief  argued  was  a  full  equivalent.  Afterwards  a  third 
tusk  was  brought,  and  that  a  small  one.  A  whole  day  was  wasted 
in  this  beating  down  game,  and  the  undaunted  Sicomy  was  ready 
again  early  next  morning  to  resume  it,  by  tendering  his  original  ow 
of  two  elephants'  teeth.  A  bargain  was  finally  struck  for  three  large 
teeth,  but  Sicomy  would  have  a  bullet  mould  into  the  bargain  ;  and 
upon  the  principle  of  asking  the  long  boat  if  the  ship  be  given,  be 
insisted  also  upon  a  leaden  ladle.  The  following  extract  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  our  pages,  relating,  as  it  doe«,  to  the  novel  subject  of 
ivory  trading : 

**  Although  I  voted  the  trading  an  intense  bore,  it  was  neverthele» 
well  worth  a  little  time  and  inconvenience,  on  account  of  the  enormoiM 
profit  I  should  rralizc.  The  price  I  had  paid  for  the  muskets  was  ^6 
for  each  case  containing  twenty  muskets,  and  the  value  of  the  ivory  I 
required  for  each  musket  was  upward  of  e£30,  being  about  3,000  per  ceat.* 
whicii  I  am  informed  is  reckoned  among  mercantile  men  to  be  a  very  fair 
profit.  Sicomy  was,  in  those  days,  in  the  possession  of  very  large  qaa»- 
tities  of  splendid  ivory,  and  still  considerable  quantities  pass  annually 
through  his  hands.  Since  I  first  visited  Bamangwato,  and  taught  tbe 
natives  the  use  of  fire-arms,  they  have  learned  to  kill  the  elephant  them- 
selves ;  but  previous  to  my  arrival  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  suIh 
duing  a  full-grown  elephant,  even  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  whole 
tribe.  All  the  ivory  which  Sicomy  then  possessed,  and  the  majority  of 
that  which  still  passes  through  his  hands,  is  obtained  from  elephants  Am 
with  assagais,  by  an  active  and  daring  race  of  Bushmen  inhabiting  veiy 
remote  regions  to  the  northward  and  northwest  of  Bamangwato. 

**  The  manner  in  which  Sicomy  obtained  this  ivory  was  by  sending  a 
parry  of  his  warriors  to  the  Bushman,  who  first  obtained  the  tusks  in  bar- 
ter for  a  few  beads,  and  then  compelled  some  of  the  poor  Bakalahari«  or 
wild  natives  of  the  desert,  over  whom  Sicomy  conceives  he  has  a  perfect 
richt  to  tyrannize,  to  bear  them  on  their  shoulders  across  extensive  deseili 
of  burning  sand  to  his  head-quarters  at  Bamangwato.** 

Having  fallen  in  with  several  nests  of  ostriches,  our  author  men- 
tions a  peculiar  propensity  of  the  bird  to  destroy  its  eggs,  if  the  neat 
has  been  discovered,  though  not  even  touched.  The  nest  is  scooped 
in  the  sand  among  low  bushes,  and  is  about  seven  feet  in  diameter. 
Both  cock  and  hen  are  employed  in  the  incubation  of  eggs,  and  the 
Bushman  finds  the  egg  shell  useful  for  water  flasks,  cups  and  dishes. 
The  mode  of  hunting  the  ostrich  is  thus  described  : 

THE   OSTRICH. 

•*  A  favorite  method  adopted  by  the  wild  Bushman  for  approaching 
the  ostrich  and  other  varieties  of  game,  is  to  clothe  himself  in  the 
8kin  of  one  of  these  birds,  in  which,  taking  care  of  the  wind,  he  stdke 
about  the  plain,  cunningly  imitating  the  gait  and  motions  of  the  ostrich 
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until  within  TKn^,  when,  with  a  well-directed  poisoned  arrow  from  his 
tiny  bow,  he  can  generally  seal  the  fute  of  any  of  r.he  oniinary  varie- 
ties of  game.  These  insignificant  looking  arrows  are  about  two  feet  six 
inches  in  length  ;  they  consist  of  a  slender  reed,  with  a  sharp  bone  head, 
thoronghly  poisoned  with  a  composition,  of  which  the  principal  ingfedients 
are  obtained  sometimes  from  a  succulent  herb,  having  thick  leaves,  yield- 
ing a  poisonous  milky  juice,  and  sometimes  from  the  jaws  of  snakes.  The 
bow  barely  exceeds  three  feet  in  length ;  its  string  is  of  twisted  sinews. 
When  a  Bushman  finds  an  ostrich's  nest,  he  ensconces  himself  in  it,  and 
tiiere  awaits  the  return  of  the  old  birds,  by  which  means  he  generally 
secures  the  pair.  It  is  by  means  of  these  little  arrows,  that  the  majority 
of  the  fine  plumes  are  obtained  which  grace  the  heads  of  the  fair  through- 
oat  the  civilized  world.*' 

But  we  must  turn  to  larger  game.  The  habits  of  the  lion,  that 
king  of  tho  forest,  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Cumin ing.  He  had  seen 
the  noble  beast  in  every  position  in  his  own  domains,  and  contended 
with  and  mastered  him  there.  By  means  of  his  powerful,  though 
oomparatively  diminutive  structure,  the  lion  is  able  to  contend  with 
the  largest  of  the  forest  lords,  and  will  dash  to  the  ground  and  over- 
oome  even  the  towering  giraffe.  He  will  master  the  strongest  butlulo, 
though  his  favorite  choice  is  the  antelope,  the  gnoo,  and  the  zebra. 
The  males  only  produce  a  mane,  which  is  attained  in  the  third  year. 
Their  roar  is  chiefly  at  night,  but  on  rainy  or  foggy  days  it  will  be 
heard.  The  lion's  predatory  excursions  also,  are  at  night ;  and  the  more 
dark  and  stormy,  the  better  does  it  accord  with  his  tastes.  The  glare 
of  his  eyes  may  be  seen  at  a  great  length,  like  balls  of  fire.  The 
female  is  even  more  fierce  and  active  than  the  male.  The  voice  of 
the  lion  is  thus  portrayed  by  Mr.  Cumming : 

**  One  of  the  most  striking  things  connected  with  the  lion  is  his  voice, 
which  is  extremely  grand  and  peculiarly  striking.  It  cnnsif»ts  at  times  of 
a  low,  deep  moanmg,  repeated  five  or  six  times,  ending  in  faintly  audible 
•ighs ;  at  other  times  he  startles  the  forest  with  loud,  dopp-toned,  solemn 
roars,  repeated  five  or  six  times  in  (luick  succession,  each  increaisine  in 
louflness  to  the  third  or  fourth,  when  his  voice  dies  away  in  five  or  six  low, 
muffled  sounds,  very  much  resembling  distant  thunder.  At  times,  and  not 
nnfrequently,  a  troop  may  be  heard  roaring  in  concert,  one  assuming  the 
lead,  and  two,  three,  or  four  more  regularly  taking  up  their  parts,  like 
persons  singing  a  catch.  Like  our  Scottish  stags  at  the  rutting  season, 
they  roar  loudest  in  cold,  frosty  nights ;  but  on  no  occasions  are  their 
voices  to  be  heard  in  such  perfection,  or  so  intensely  powerful,  os  when 
two  or  three  strange  troops  of  lions  approach  a  fountain  to  drink  at  the 
same  time.  When  this  occurs,  every  member  of  each  troop  sounds  a  bold 
roar  of  defiance  at  the  opposite  parties ;  and  when  one  roars,  all  roar  to- 
gether, and  each  seems  to  vie  with  his  comrades  in  the  intensity  and 
power  of  his  voice.  The  power  and  grandeur  of  these  nocturnal  forest 
concerts  is  inconceivably  striking  and  pleasing  to  the  hunter*s  ear.  The 
effect,  I  may  remark,  is  grcailv  enhanced  when  the  hearer  hap]>rn8  to  be 
situated  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  unac- 
companied by  anv  attendant,  and  ensconced  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
fountain  which  tlie  surrounding  troops  of  lions  are  approaching.  Such 
has  been  my  situation  many  scores  of  times ;  and  though  I  am  allowed 
to  have  a  t4)lerably  good  taste  for  music,  I  consider  the  catches  with  which 
I  was  then  regaled  as  the  sweetest  and  most  natural  I  ever  heard." 
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Having  shot  a  fine  large  rhinoceros,  the  author  thus  speaks  of 
encounter  he  had  with  the  lions,  the  day  after,  which  degenerate 
men  like  us  must  regard  as  perilous  sport : 

A   LICK    HUNT. 

**  On  reaching  the  water,  I  looked  towards  the  carcass  of  the  rhinoce- 
ros, End  to  my  astonishment,  beheld  the  ground  alive  with  largo  creatnretv 
as  though  a  troop  of  zebras  were  approaching  the  fountain  to  drink. 
Kleinboy  remarked  to  me,  that  a  troop  of  zebras  were  standing  on  ths 
height.  I  answered,  *  Yes ;'  but  I  knew  very  well  that  zebras  would  nol 
be  capering  around  the  carcass  of  a  rhinoceros.  1  quickly  arranged  my 
blankets,  pillow  and  guns  in  the  hole,  and  then  lay  down  to  feast  my  eyes 
on  the  interesting  sight  before  me.  It  was  bright  moonlieht,  as  clear  as  I 
need  wish,  and  within  one  nisht  of  being  full  moon.  There  were  nz 
large  lions,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hyaenas,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
jackals,  feasting  on  and  around  the  carcasses  of  the  three  rninoceroMfc 
The  lions  feasted  peacefully,  but  the  hysnas  and  jackals  fought  over 
every  mouthful,  and  chased  one  another  round  and  round  the  carcassesi 
growling,  laughing,  screeching,  chattering,  and  howling  without  any  inters 
mission.  The  hysnas  did  not  seem  afraid  of  the  lions,  although  they 
always  gave  way  before  them ;  for  I  observed  that  they  followed  them  n 
the  most  disrespectful  manner,  and  stood  laughing,  one  or  two  on  either 
side,  when  any  lions  came  after  their  comrades  to  examine  pieces  of  akin 
or  bones  which  they  were  dragging  away.  I  had  lain  watching  this  han^ 
quet  for  about  three  hours,  in  the  strong  hope  that^  when  the  lions  had  feast* 
ed,  they  would  come  and  drink.  Two  black  and  two  white  rhinoceroses 
had  made  their  appearance,  but,  scared  by  the  smell  of  the  blood,  they 
had  made  off. 

**  At  length  the  lions  seemed  satisfied.  They  all  walked  about  with  their 
heads  up,  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  about  the  water ;  and  in  two  minutes 
one  of  them  turned  his  face  toward  me,  and  came  on.  He  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  second  lion,  and  in  half  a  minute  by  the  remainiiy; 
four.  It  was  a  decided  and  general  move ;  they  were  all  coming  to  driu 
right  bang  in  my  face,  within  fifteen  yards  of  me. 

**  I  charged  the  unfortunate,  pale  and  panting  Kleinboy  to  convert  himself 
into  a  stone,  and  knowing,  from  old  spoor,  exactly  where  they  would  drink« 
1  cocked  my  left  barrel,  and  placed  myself  and  gun  in  position.  The  sis 
lions  came  steadily  on  along  the  stony  ridge  until  within  sixty  yards  of  ms, 
when  they  halted  for  a  minute  to  reconnoitre.  One  of  them  stretched  oat 
his  massive  arms  on  the  rock  and  lay  down  ;  the  others  then  came  on,  and 
he  rose  and  brought  up  the  rear.  They  walked,  as  I  had  anricipated,  ts 
the  old  drinking  place,  and  three  of  them  had  put  down  their  heads  and 
were  lapping  the  water  loudly,  when  Kleinboy  thought  it  necessary  to 
shove  up  his  ugly  head.  I  turned  my  head  slowly  to  rebuke  him,  and 
again  turning  to  the  lions,  found  myself  discovered. 

**  An  old  lioness,  who  seemed  to  take  the  lead,  had  detected  me.  andt 
with  her  head  high  and  hor  eyes  fixed  full  upon  me,  was  coming  slowly 
round  the  corner  of  the  little  vh;^  to  cultivate  further  my  acquaintance ! 
This  unfortunate  coincidence  put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  further  contempla- 
tion. I  thought,  in  my  haste,  that  it  was  perhaps  most  prudevl  to  shoot 
this  lionefts,  especially  as  none  of  the  others  had  noticed  me.  I  according- 
ly moved  my  arm  and  covered  her ;  she  saw  the  move  and  halted,  exposing 
a  full  broadside.  I  fired  ;  the  ball  entered  one  shoulder  and  passed  ont 
behind  the  other.  She  bounded  forward  with  repeated  growls,  and  was 
followed  by  her  five  comrades,  all  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust :  nor  did 
they  stop  until  they  had  reached  the  cover  behind  roe,  except  one  old  gen- 
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deman,  who  halted  and  looked  back  for  a  few  seconds,  when  I  fired,  but 
the  ball  went  high.  1  listened  anxiously  for  some  sound  to  denote  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  lioness,  nor  listened  in  vain.  I  heard  her  growling 
and  stationary,  as  if  dying.  In  one  minute  her  comrades  crossed  the  vley 
a  little  below  me,  and  made  toward  the  rhinoceros.  I  then  slipped  Wolf 
and  Boxer  on  her  scent,  and,  followinff  them  into  the  cover,  found  her  lying 
dead  within  twenty  yards  of  where  the  old  lion  had  lain  two  nights  be- 
fore. This  was  a  fine  old  lioness,  with  perfect  teeth,  and  was  certainly  a 
noble  prize  ;  but  I  felt  dissatisfied  at  not  having  rather  shot  a  lion,  which 
I  had  most  certainly  done,  if  my  Hottentot  had  not  destroyed  my  con- 
templation." 

We  have  next  an  adventure  with  the  porcupine. 

PORCUPIIVE   ADVENTURE. 

**  I  had  rather  an  absurd  adventure  with  a  porcupine,  which  cost  me  my 
pack-saddle,  the  only  thing  of  the  sort  I  had  in  camp.  Long  before  day- 
break I  saddled  up,  and  rixle  north  with  my  two  after-riders  and  a  spare 
horse  with  the  pack-saddle.  As  day  dawned,  I  came  upon  a  handsome 
old  porcujnne,  taking  his  morning  airing.  At  first  sight  he  reminded  me 
of  a  badger.  Unwilling  to  discharge  my  nfle,  as  it  was  probable  we  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  oryx,  I  resolved  to  attempt  his  destruction  with  the  thick 
end  of  my  *  jambok,*  thn  porcupine,  like  the  seal,  being  easily  killed  with 
a  blow  on  the  nose.  I  jumped  off  my  horse,  and  after  a  short  race,  in 
which  I  tried  him  with  many  turns,  when  he  invariably  doubled  back  be- 
tween my  legs,  giving  me  the  full  benefit  of  his  bristling  quills,  I  succeed- 
ed in  killing  him  with  the  jambok,  but  not  till  I  had  received  several 
woundrt  in  my  hands.  My  boys  the  while  sat  grinning  in  their  saddles, 
enjoying  the  activity  of  their  *  baas.'  " 

Having  discovered  a  troop  of  ten  colossal  giraffes,  or  camc-lcop- 
ards,  cij^hteeii  feet  in  height,  Mr.  Curnming  is  thrown  into  a  trans- 
port of  delight ;  and  has  given  us  in  vivid  colors,  an  account  of  the 
deeply  exciting  chase  which  followed. 

GIRAFFE   HUNT. 

*^  The  sensations  which  I  felt  on  this  occasion  were  different  from  any- 
thing that  I  had  before  experienced  during  a  long  sporting  career.  My 
tenses  were  so  absorbed  by  the  wondrous  and  beautiful  sij^ht  before  me, 
that  I  rrnle  along  like  one  entranced,  and  felt  inclined  to  disbelieve  that  I 
was  hunting  living  things  of  this  world.  The  ground  was  tirm  and  favor- 
able for  riding.  At  every  stride  I  gained  uimn  the  giraffes,  ond  after  a 
short  burst  at  a  swinrring  gallop  I  was  in  the  midrlle  of  them,  and  turned 
the  finest  C(iw  out  of  the  herd.  On  finding  herself  driven  from  her  com- 
rades, and  hotly  pursued,  she  increos<^d  her  pace,  and  cantered  along  with 
tremendous  strides,  clearing  an  amazing  extent  of  ground  at  every  bound ; 
while  her  neck  antl  breast,  coming  in  contact  with  the  dead  old  branches 
of  the  trees,  were  continually  strewing  them  in  my  path.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  was  ri4i^  witiiin  five  yards  of  her  stem,  and,  firing  at  the  gallop,  I  sent 
a  bullet  into  her  liack.  Increasing  my  pace,  I  next  rode  alongside,  and, 
placing  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle  within  a  few  feet  of  her,  I  fired  my  secniid 
shot  behind  the  shoulder;  the  ball,  however,  seemed  to  have  little  effect. 
I  then  placed  myself  directly  in  front,  when  she  came  to  a  walk.  Dis- 
mounting, I  hastily  loaded  both  barrels,  putting  in  double  charges  of  pow- 
der.   Before  this  was  accomplished,  she  was  off  at  a  canter.     In  a  short 
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time  I  brought  her  to  a  stand  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  water-coime,  wbere  I 
fired  at  fifteen  yards,  aiming  where  I  tnonght  the  heart  lay,  upon  whicli 
she  again  made  off.  Having  loaded,  I  followed,  and  had  very  nearly  losi 
her ;  she  had  turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  was  far  out  of  sifht  among 
the  trees.  Once  more  I  brought  her  to  a  stand,  and  dismounted  from  my 
horse.  There  we  stood  together  alone  in  the  wild  wood.  I  gazed  in  won- 
der at  her  extreme  beauty,  while  her  soft  dark  eye,  with  its  silky  frince, 
looked  down  imploringly  at  me,  and  I  really  felt  a  pan^  of  sorrow  in  tnit 
moment  of  triumph  for  the  blood  1  was  shedding.  Pointing  my  lifle  txh 
wards  the  skies,  I  sent  a  bullet  through  her  neck.  On  receiving  it,  she 
reared  high  on  her  hind  legs,  and  fell  backward  with  a  heavy  craaht 
making  the  earth  shake  around  her.  A  thick  stream  of  dark  blood  spoa^ 
ed  out  from  the  wound,  her  colossal  limbs  quivered  for  a  moment,  and  she 
expired.*' 

But  the  most  important  of  our  hunter's  labors  was  in  the  elephan- 
tine line,  and  he  more  frequently  refers  to  them  in  his  pages,  having, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  ''*'  bagged  ''  one  hundred  of  these  forest  mam- 
moths. The  male  is  much  larger  than  the  female.  The  females  of 
African  origin,  unlike  those  of  Asia,  have  tusks  as  well  as  the  male ; 
and  the  pricA)  of  their  ivory  in  the  London  market  is  from  £28  to  £32 
per  cwt.,  which  is  more  than  tlie  average  weight  of  a  tusk,  though 
some  have  reached  173  pound::}.  The  elephant  makes  his  food  of 
branches,  leaves,  and  roots  of  trees,  and  a  variety  of  bulbs,  in  obtain- 
ing which  ho  will  turn  up  the  ground  with  his  tusks  for  acres.  He 
has  a  great  horror  of  man  and  herds ;  will  fly  at  the  approadi  of  a 
child.  His  timidity  confines  his  resorts  to  the  most  remote  and  in- 
accessible parU;  and  the  hunter  can  only,  by  inconceivable  toQ 
and  hardship,  come  upon  these  retreats.  The  following  is  a  graphic 
description  of  an  elephant  hunt : 

AN   ELEPHANT   HUNT. 

**  Presently,  on  reconnoitering  the  surrounding  country,  I  discovered  a 
second  herd,  consisting  of  five  bull  elephants,  which  were  quietly  feeding 
about  a  milo  to  the  northward.  The  cows  were  feeding  toward  a  rocky 
ridge  that  stretched  away  from  the  baso  of  the  hillock  on  which  I  stood. 
Burning  with  impatience  to  commence  the  attack,  I  resolved  to  try  the 
stalking  system  with  these,  and  to  hunt  the  troop  of  bulls  with  dogs  and 
horses.  Having  thus  decided,  I  directed  the  guides  to  watch  the  elephanti 
from  the  summit  of  the  hillock,  and  with  a  beating  heart  I  approached 
them.  The  ground  and  wind  favorins:  ine,  I  soon  gained  the  rocky  ridge 
toward  which  they  were  feeding.  They  were  now  within  one  hundred 
yards,  and  I  resolved  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  watching  their  movements 
ior  a  little  before  [  fired.  They  continued  to  feed  slowly  toward  me« 
breaking  the  branches  from  the  trees  with  their  trunks,  and  eaung  the 
leaves  and  tender  shoots.  I  soon  selected  the  finest  in  the  herd,  and  kept 
my  eye  on  her  in  particular.  At  length  two  of  the  troop  hiri  walked 
slowly  past  at  about  sixty  yards,  and  the  one  which  I  had  seleetcd  was 
feeding,  with  two  others,  on  a  thorny  tree  before  me. 

**  My  hand  was  now  as  steady  as  the  rock  on  which  it  rested ;  so,  taking 
a  deliberate  aim,  I  let  fly  at  her  head  a  litde  behind  the  eye.  She  got  tt 
hard  and  sharp,  just  where  I  aimed,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  aflfect  her  mnch. 
Uttering  a  loud  cry,  she  wheeled  about,  when  I  gave  her  the  second  ball 
close  behind  the  shoulder.    All  the  elephants  nttered  a  atrange,  ramUing 
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noise,  and  made  off  in  a  line  to  the  northward  at  a  biisk,  ambling  pace, 
their  hage,  fan-like  ears  flapping  in  the  ratio  of  their  speed.  I  did  not 
wait  to  load,  but  ran  back  to  the  hillock  to  obtain  a  view.  On  gaining  its 
summit,  the  snides  pointed  oat  the  elephants ;  they  were  standing  in  a 
grove  of  shaiTy  trees,  but  the  wounded  one  was  some  distance  behind, 
with  another  elephant,  doubtless  its  particular  friend,  who  was  endeavor- 
ing to  assist  it.  These  elephants  had  probably  never  before  heard  the 
report  of  a  gun,  and,  having  neither  seen  nor  smelt  me,  they  were  una- 
ware of  the  presence  of  man,  and  did  not  seem  inclined  to  so  any  further. 
Presently  my  men  hove  in  sight,  bringing  the  dogs  ;  and  when  these  came 
up,  I  waited  some  time  before  commencing  the  attack,  that  the  dogs  and 
horses  might  recover  their  wind.  We  then  rode  slowly  toward  the  ele- 
phants, and  had  advanced  within  two  hundred  yards  of  them,  when,  the 
ground  beine  open,  they  observed  us,  and  made  off  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion ;  but  the  wounded  one  immediately  dropped  astern,  and  the  next 
moment  was  surrounded  by  the  dogs,  wfiich,  barking  angrily,  seemed  to 
engross  her  attention.** 

We  conclude  our  extracts  from  these  deeply  interesting  volumes 
of  Mr.  Gumming  with  the  following,  which  relate  to  tlie  antelope, 
the  crocodile,  hippopotamus,  leopard,  hyo^a,  etc. 

CHASE   or   THE   LEOPARD. 

*^  On  the  morning  of  the  2'2d  I  rode  into  camp,  after  unsuccessfully  fol- 
lowing the  spoor  o\  a  herd  of  elephants  for  two  days  in  a  westerly  course. 
Havinc  partaken  of  some  refreshment,  I  saddled  up  two  steeds  and  rode 
down  the  bank  of  Ngotwani  with  the  Bushman,  to  seek  for  any  game  T 
might  find.  After  riding  about  a  mile  along  the  river*s  green  bank,  i  came 
suddenly  upon  an  old  male  leopard,  lying  under  the  shade  of  a  thorn  grove, 
and  panting  from  the  great  heat.  Although  I  was  within  sixty  yards  of 
him,  he  had  not  heard  the  horses*  tread.  1  thought  he  was  a  lioness,  and, 
dismounting,  took  a  rest  in  my  saddle  on  the  old  Gray,  and  sent  a  bullet 
into  him.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  ran  half  way  down  the  river*s  bank. 
Rod  stoo^l  to  look  about  him,  when  1  sent  a  second  bullet  into  his  person. 
Rnd  he  disappeared  over  the  bank.  The  ground  being  very  dangerous,  1 
did  nut  disturb  him  by  following  then,  but  I  at  once  sent  Kuytor  back  to 
CRmp  for  the  dogs.  ^Presently  he  returned  with  Wolf  and  Boxer,  very 
mach  done  up  with  the  sun.  I  rode  forward,  and  on  hmking  over  the 
bank  the  leopard  started  up  and  sneaked  off  alongside  of  the  tall  reeds, 
■nd  was  instantly  out  of  sight.  I  fired  a  random  shot  from  the  saddle,  to 
encourage  the  dogs,  and  shouted  to  them ;  they,  however,  stood  looking 
stupidly  round,  and  would  not  take  up  his  scent  at  all.  I  led  thrm  over 
his  spoor  again  und  again,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  the  dogs  seemed  quite  stu- 
pid, and  yet  they  were  Wolf  and  Boxer,  my  two  best.'* 

CBOCOOILE   SHOOTINO. 

**  Presently,  looking  over  the  bank,  I  beheld  three  enormous  crocodiles 
basking  on  the  sand  on  the  opposite  side.  I  was  astonished  at  their  awful 
appearance  and  size,  one  of  tnem  appearing  to  me  to  be  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet  in  length,  with  a  body  as  thick  as  that  of  an  ox.  Oo  observing  us, 
they  plunged  into  the  dead  water  b}r  the  side  of  the  stream.  The  next 
minute,  one  of  them  popping  up  his  terrible  head  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  I  made  a  beautiful  shot,  and  sent  a  ball  through  the  middle  of  his 
brains.  The  convulsions  of  death  which  followed  were  truly  awful.  At 
first  he  sank  for  an  instant  to  the  shot,  but,  instantly  striking  the  bottom 
with  his  tail,  he  shot  up  above  the  water,  when  he  struggled  violently, 
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sometimes  on  his  back,  and  then  again  on  bis  belly,  with  at  one  time  his 
head  and  fore  feet  above  the  water,  and  immediately  after  his  tul  and 
hind  legs,  tlie  former  lashing  the  water  with  a  force  truly  astounding. 
Clouds  of  sand  accompanied  him  in  all  his  movements,  the  strong  stream 
carrying  him  along  with  it,  till  at  length  the  struggle  of  death  was  oveFf 
and  he  sank  to  rise  no  more." 

A   HSmD   OF   HIPPOPOTAMI. 

"  I  soon  found  fresh  sport,  and  after  holding  on  for  several  miles,  jott  M 
the  sun  was  going  down,  and  as  I  entered  a  dense  reed  cover,  I  came  npoB 
the  fresh  lairs  of  four  hippopotami-  They  had  been  lying  sleeping  on  tha 
margin  of  the  river,  and,  on  hearing  me  come  crackling  through  the  reedii 
had  plunged  into  the  deep  water.  1  at  once  ascertained  that  they  were 
newly  started,  for  the  froth  and  bubbles  were  still  on  the  spot  where  they 
had  plunged  in.  Next  moment  I  heard  them  blowing  a  little  way  down 
the  river.  I  then  headed  them,  and,  with  considerable  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  cover  and  the  reeds,  at  length  came  right  down  above  where  they 
were  standing.  It  was  a  broad  part  of  the  river,  with  a  sandy  bottom, 
and  the  water  came  half  way  up  their  sides.  There  were  four  of  them, 
three  cows  and  an  old  bull ;  they  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  aid, 
though  alamieil,  did  not  appear  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  impending 
daneer. 

**  1  took  the  sea-cow  next  me,  and  with  my  first  baU  gave  her  a  mortal 
wound,  knocking  loose  a  great  plate  on  the  ton  of  her  skull.  She  at  once 
commenced  plunging  round  and  round,  and  then  occasionally  remuned 
still,  sitting  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  same  spot.  On  hearing  the  report 
of  my  rifle,  two  of  the  others  took  up  stream,  and  the  fourth  dashed  down 
the  nver;  they  trotted  along,  like  oxen,  at  a  smart  pace,  as  long  as  the 
water  was  shallow." 

THE  ANTELOPE. 

"  After  several  unsuccessful  stalks  for  sable  antelope,  i  at  length  met 
with  the  success  my  perseverance  deserved.  Returning  in  the  aftemooB 
of  the  20th  homeward,  I  suddenly  observed  a  herd  of  about  ten  of  them 
in  thick  cover  on  the  mountain*s  ridge.  1  commenceil  ascending  the  mg- 
ged  acclivity  as  fast  as  I  could,  for  the  daylijrht  would  be  gone  in  e  very 
shore  time.  When  I  had  got  within  two  hundred  yards  of  them,  J  finura 
it  almost  impossible  to  get  in  any  nearer,  as  I  must  cross  a  stony  flat  in 
sight  of  several  of  the  ever-wary  does ;  it  was,  moreover,  now  so  liM 
that  1  could  not  well  see  the  sights  of  my  rifle.  1  had  almost  resolved  Mt 
to  disturb  thrm,  and  to  return  to  camp ;  on  second  thoughts,  however,  I 
resolved  to  give  it  a  trial.  I  made  a  successful  stalk,  and  crossed  thia 
dun!;:erous  rocky  flat  unobserved.  There  was  no  moss  nor  heather  under 
my  knees,  but  a  mass  of  sharp,  adamantine  fragments  of  rock,  yet  thk  I 
did  not  heed." 

THE   CAMP    mOBBED    BT    HTiEIfAS. 

**  Onr  do^s  kept  up  an  incessant  barking  during  the  night,  and  we  ima- 
gined that  lions  were  prowling  around  our  camp.  In  the  morning,  how- 
ever, we  discovered  thot  we  had  been  favored  with  the  presence  of  fkr 
less  illustrious,  yet  more  presuming  visitors.  A  pack  of  audacious  hycDaa 
had  visited  our  flreside,  and,  not  content  with  cracking  and  swaliowiai 
the  bones  which  they  found  there,  they  had  eaten  our  table-cloth,  whids 
consisted  of  the  skin  of  a  sable  antelope,  and  carried  off  the  lid  of  onr 
canteen  and  two  large  camp-stools,  which  I  lately  had  made  to  order  in 
Colesberg.  One  of  these  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover,  minus  the 
rheimpys;  the  other  will  proliably  be  found  in  after  years,  and  preaenred 
m  e  fiechuana  or  Bushman  relic.  ^^ 
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In  Vol.  VIL  of  the  Review,  we  published  an  elaborate  paper  upon 
tbe  railroads  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  was  exhibited  the  extraor- 
dinary progress  of  that  enterprise  there,  and  the  almost  magical  re- 
sults which  have  followed.  At  the  present  time  we  shall  take  a 
survey  of  the  workings  of  tlie  same  machinery  in  our  own  country, 
M  compared  with  those  abroad,  prefacing  it  with  some  general  re- 
marks upon  the  American  system  of  intercommunication  at  large. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution,  New-York  and  Pennsylvania  set  about 
the  construction  of  canals,  and  so  important  was  the  matter  of  in- 
ternal communication  regarded,  in  Congress,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Gallatin,  was  reauested,  in  1817,  to  project  a  general  sys- 
tem for  the  country,  llie  Eric  Canal  was  begun  in  1817,  and  com- 
pleted in  1825,  for  the  connection  of  the  Hudson  with  the  lakes,  at 
a  cost  of  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  or,  including  the  enlarge- 
ment in- 1835,  nearly  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  !  The  total 
lewth  is  363  miles. 

Sir.  Af .  Clievalier,  who  published,  not  long  since,  a  work  upon  the 
modes  of  transport  in  the  United  States,  estimates  the  length  of  all 
the  canals  at  that  time,  1843,  4,333,  with  2,359  in  projection,  much 
of  •  which  has  since  been  fniished.  The  total  cost,  to  the  time  of  his 
estimate,  was  £27,870,964,  or  nearly  $130,000,000.  Ilie  canals  of 
the  United  States  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  compared  by  population, 
are  in  length  as  9  to  4,  and  to  those  of  France  as  13  to  4. 

The  inland  steam  navigation  of  the  country  has  also  grown  to  be 
a  subject  of  proud  gratuhitiou,  and  no  nation  in  the  world  can  at 
this  time  vie  with  us. 

Dr.  Lardner  gives  a  list  of  the  first  class  steamers  on  the 
Hudson  in  \S*iS,  and  ut  the  present  time,  which  shows,  on  the  single 
point  of  length,  the  following  extraordinary  improvement : 


Lmgih,    BruilUi  B««iii. 
fi>ft.  tevU 

De'Witt  Clinton 230 28 

ChamplaSn 180 27 

Eric 180 27 

North  America 200 30 

Independence 148 26 

Albany 212 26 

Swallow 233 22 

Rochester 200 25 


Lrnifth.    BiMdth  Bean, 
fert.  btt. 

Isaac  Newton 333 40 

Bay  State 30Q 39 

Empire  State 304 39 

Oregon 305 35 

Hondrick  Hudson ...  320 35 

C.  Vanderbilt 300 36 

Connecticut 300 37 

(.■onimfxlore 280 33 


Utica 200 21       >      Now  World 376 35 

Providence 180 27      '     Alida 286 28 

**  All  the  vessels  more  recently  constnicted  are,  accordingly,  fin- 
iflhed  and  decorated  in  the  most  luxuriant  manner.  No  water 
communication  in  the  world  can  compare  with  them.  Notliing  am 
exceed  the  Hplendor  and  luxury  of  the  furniture.  Silk  velvet,  and 
the  most  expensive  carpeting,  mirrors  of  immense  size,  gilding  and 
carving  are  used  profusely  in  their  decoration.  Even  the  engino- 
loom  in  some  of  them  is  lined  with  mirrors.  In  the  Alida,  for  ex- 
38  vou  I. 
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ample,  the  end  of  the  room  containing  the  machineiy  is  composed 
of  one  large  mirror,  in  which  the  movements  of  the  liighlj  finiabed 
machinery  are  reflected." 

On  the  Mississippi  and  other  western  waters,  a  class  of  boata, 
scarcely  less  splendid,  have  come  into  use,  but  worked  upon  prin- 
ciples entirely  different,  and  with  greatly  reduced  security  to  person 
and  life.  They  are  worked  with  high-pressure  steam,  without  con- 
densation, and  to  obtain  the  benefit  derived  from  a  vacuum  in  the 
low-pressure  boats,  the  steam  is  worked  at  an  extraordinary  pres- 
sure, reaching,  ordinarily,  150,  and  sometimes  200  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  Accidents  to  these  boats  are  frequent,  and  occur  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  When  the  boilers  are  constructed  with  returning 
flues,  the  space  lefl  is  so  small,  the  slightest  variation  in  the  quantity 
of  water  contained,  or  in  the  trim  of  the  vessel,  causes  the  upper 
flues  to  be  uncovered,  become  red  hot,  and  collapse  with  frightftd 
force  and  loss  of  life.  And  this  cause  of  explosion  results  from  the 
great  accumulation  of  mud,  from  the  rivers,  in  the  boiler.  This  cuts 
the  action  of  the  Are  off"  from  the  water,  and  concentrates  it  all  upon 
the  iron,  which  soon  becoming  red  hot,  soflens  and  bursts.  Tlie 
remedy  is  in  continually  **  blowing  off*,"  before  the  mud  can  aceumn- 
late  in  quantities  to  be  dangerous. 

In  the  better  class  of  boats  on  the  Mississippi  river,  however,  then 
is  a  wiser  and  far  more  secure  system  of  management  of  late  adopt- 
ed, and  travelers  may  feel  much  more  at  their  ease  than  in  ft>rmer 
times,  since  accidents  upon  these  boats  arc  growing  very  rare.  It  Is 
a  pity  the  example  could  not  be  more  widely  followed  ;  and  that,  if 
the  interest  of  owners  be  not  a  sufficient  stimulant,  some  method  of 
coercion  has  not  been  devised  by  government  over  the  refractory. 
Hundreds  of  tliousands  of  lives  are  lost  every  year  by  the  sheereit 
negligence,  or  by  the  most  criminal  cupidity.  There  must  be  a 
remedy  somewhere,  and  the  calls  of  humanity  demand  its  eariy 
enforcement. 

In  speaking  of  the  Mississippi  boats.  Dr.  Lardner  says:  ^*71ie 
magnitude  and  splendor  of  these  boats  is  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Hudson.  They  are,  however,  constructed  more  with  a 
view  to  the  accommodation  of  freight,  as  they  carry  down  the  river 
large  quantities  of  cotton  and  other  produce,  as  well  as  passengers^ 
to  the  port  of  New-Orleans.  Mariy  of  these  vessels  are  three  hun- 
dred feet  and  upwards  in  length,  and  are  capable  of  carrying  a  thou- 
sand tons  freight  and  three  or  four  hundred  deck  passengers,  besides 
the  cabin  passengers.  The  traffic  in  goods  and  passengers  of  the  en- 
tire extent  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  carried  by  these  vessels, 
except  that  portion  which  is  floated  down  by  the  stream  in  a  species 
of  raft,  called  flat  boats. 

The  following  statistics,  from  another  source,  will  show  the  rapid 
increase  of  steam  navigation  upon  Western  waters : 

In  1816  there  were  in  use  about  14  steamboat!. 

In  1829  <*  "       300  *' 

In  1834  <*  *'       830  *• 

In  1842  *»  "       450  " 

In  1843  "  "       600  " 

In  IW8  "  «      ISOO  »• 
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The  number  of  steamboats  running  at  the  present  time  upon  thi- 
Western  lakes  and  rivers,  is  now  reckoned  at  al)oiil  1400.  Tlifir 
tonnage  is  over  twice  as  mueh  as  the  entire  sti^amboot  tonnage  of 
Great  Britain,  and  probably  fully  equal  to  the  steamliuut  tonnuge  of 
all  other  jiarts  of  the  world.  Tlie  total  ^aluc  annually  sHout  on  all 
Western  waters,  is  estimated  at  about  $550,1)00,000. 

The  prt^ess  of  railroads  in  our  country  has  been  a  subject  we 
have  frequently  discussed  in  the  pnges  of  the  Itevicw,  and  have  fur- 
nished all  the  statistic!^  and  information  it  has  been  in  our  power  to 
obtain.  No  one  need  be  told  that  this  liranch  of  enterprise  is  but 
in  its  infaney  among  us,  wliatever  its  present  stature  and  importance. 
Tlie  great  West  is  an  exliaustless  lield  for  Aiture  developments, 
though  it  is  now  able  to  show  but  little.  Wo  extract  from  the  work 
of  Dr.  Lardner  the  following  pages,  which  aketeh  in  bold  and  clear 
colors  the  great  lines  of  railway  eommnnication  which  connect  the 
Atlantic  states  together,  or  reaih  backwards  fnitn  them  to  the  West- 
em  valley.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  sulyict  in  any  lesa 
concise  description. 

"Of  the  total  length  if  rnilwafB  which  overspread  the  territory  nf  the 
Union,  mure  than  the  half  are  cciistructed  iaihe  States  of  Fcnnsylvsma,  New 
York,  and  thnsR  of  New- England.  The  principal  ceulrcs  from  which 
these  line*  of  commani cation  diverge  are  Buslun,  New-Yurk,  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

"  A  considerable  extent,  though  of  Icse  importance,  diverges frotn  Balti- 
more ;  and  recently  lines  of  cominun  Lest  ion  of  great  lenatli  have  bten  con- 
structed,  from    Charleston  in    South   Carolina,   and   from   Savannah   in 

"  From  Hoston  three  trunk  lines  issue;  the  chief  nf  which  passes ihrcmgh 
the  State  nf  Massachusetts  to  Albany,  an  the  Hudson.  Thiii  line  of  rail- 
way is  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  appears  ilestincd  to  carry  a  coiisi- 
dernble  traffic.  Its  ramilicatious  southward,  throngh  the  smaller  slates  of 
New-England,  are  numerous,  cbielly  leading  to  the  ports  uii'in  Long  Island 
Sounil,  which  communicate  by  sic Btnbi)als  with  Ncw-\<irk.  The  first 
branch  is  carried  fnim  Worcester,  in  Masiachuselts,  to  New-London  on 
the  Sound,  where  it  meets  s  short  steam  ferrv  which  cominunicnies  with 
Oreenpnrt,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Islnnd,  from  which  another 
iwlwav.  nearly  lOU  miles  long,  is  carried  lo  Brooklyn,  which  occnpies  the 
•bore  of  that  island  immediately  opjiu^te  New-  York,  and  communicates 
with  the  latter  city  by  a  steam  ferry. 

"  Thus  there  is  a  continued  railway  communicatiim  from  Boston  to  New- 
York,  interrupted  only  by  two  ferries. 

**  Anr)ther  branch  id  the  great  Mawnchnsetis  line  is  carried  south  from 
Springfield  through  Harrfiird  to  New-Ilavtn:  and  a  third  from  PiltsReld 
to  Bridgeport,  both  the  letter  places  being  on  the  Sound,  and  cummuDicat- 
ing  witb  New- York  by  steamboats. 

"  The  second  trunk  line  from  Boston  pmcecils  southward  to  Providence, 
and  thence  to  Stonington,  from  which  it  ciimmunicates  by  a  ferry  with  the 
Long  Island  Railway.  This  trunk  line  throws  nlfa  branch  from  Koxburgh  to 
New-Bedbrd,  where  it  communicates  by  ferries  with  the  group  of  islands 
and  pmmoDtories  clnttered  round  Cape  Cod. 

"  A  third  trunk  Une  proceeds  frum  Boston  through  the  State  of  Maine. 

•>  Hotwitlntanding  the  spead  and  perfectwn  of  the  steam  navigation  of 
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river  to  Albany,  which  will  be  opened  in  the  coarse  of  1850.     The  sectkni 
terminating  at  New-York  is  already  in  operation. 

*'  From  Albany  an  extensive  line  of  railway  communication,  323  miles 
in  length,  is  carried  across  the  entire  State  of  New- York  to  Buffalo,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Erie,  with  branches  to  some  important  places  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other.  This  line  forms  the  continuation  of  the  western 
railway,  carried  from  Boston  to  Albany,  and,  combined  with  this  latteri 
completes  the  continuous  railway  communication  from  the  harbor  of  Bos- 
ton to  that  of  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie,  making  an  entire  length  of  railway 
communication  from  Boston  to  Buffalo,  of  523  miles. 

**The  branches  constructed  from  this  trunk  line  are  not  numerons* 
There  is  one  from  Schenectady  to  Troy,  on  the  Hudson,  and  another  from 
Schenectady  to  Saratoga;  another  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego,  on  Lake 
Ontario ;  and  another  from  Buffalo  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  from 
thence  to  Lockport. 

**  Not  content  with  this  fine  line  of  communication  to  the  Western  Lakes, 
the  commercial  interests  of  New-York  have  projected,  and  in  part  con- 
structed, a  more  direct  route  from  New-  York  to  Buffalo,  independent  of 
the  Hudson. 

**'  The  disadvantage  of  this  river  as  a  sole  means  of  communication  ii^ 
that,  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  winter,  all  traiBc  upon  it  is  suspended 
by  frost.  In  this  case,  the  line  of  railway  communicating  already  from 
Bridgeport  and  New-Haven  to  Albany,  hav  been  resorted  to  by  travelers. 
However,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  the  intermediate  trafHc  of  the 
State  of  New- York  along  the  direct  line  of  railway  now  in  progress  from 
that  city  to  Buflalo,  will  very  speedily  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  sn 
independent  line  of  railway. 

•*  The  immediate  environs  of  New- York  are  served  by  several  short 
railways,  as  is  usual,  indeed,  in  all  great  capitals  where  the  railway  sys- 
tem of  transport  prevails. 

**  The  line  connecting  that  city  with  Harlem  is  analogous  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  lines  at  London,  and  the  Versailles 
and  St.  Germain  lines  at  Paris.  It  is  sup])orted  by  a  like  de8cri|>tion  of 
traffic.  The  New- York  line,  however,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  iscoB- 
ductcd  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  upon  their  natural  level,  withost 
cither  cutting,  tunnel,  or  embankment.  The  carriages,  on  entering  the 
town,  are  drawn  by  horses,  four  horses  being  allowed  to  each  coach;  each 
coach  carrying  from  sixty  to  eighty  persons,  and  being  constructed  like  the 
railway  coaches  in  general  in  the  iJnited  States. 

'*  The  rails  along  the  streets  are  laid  down  in  a  manner  similar  to  thst 
which  is  customary  at  places  where  lines  of  railway  in  England  cross 
turnpike  roads  on  a  level.  The  surface  of  the  rail  is  flush  with  the  pave- 
ment, and  a  cavity  is  left  for  the  flange  to  sink  in. 

"  Other  short  railways,  from  New-York  to  Patterson,  Morristown,  and 
Somervillp,  require  no  particular  note. 

•*  The  great  Hue  of  railway  already  described,  from  Boston  to  New- 
York,  is  continued  southward  from  that  capital  to  Philadelphia.  Theie 
are  here  two  rival  lines;  one  of  which,  commencing  from  Jersey  City  on 
the  Hudson,  o[)posite  to  the  southern  part  of  New-\ork,  is  carried  to  Bor- 
dentown,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware,  whence  the  traffic  is  carried 
by  steamboats  a  few  miles  further  to  Philadelphia.  The  rival  line  com- 
mences from  South  Amboy  in  New-Jersey,  to  which  the  traffic  is  brougkt 
from  New- York  by  steamers  plying  on  the  Raritan  river,  which  separates 
New-Jersey  from  Staten  Island.  From  Amboy  the  railway  is  continued 
to  Camden,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware  opposite  Philadelphia. 

**  B^  far  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  between  New- York  and  Philn- 
delphia  is  carried  by  the  former  line. 
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'*  Philadelphia  ifl  the  next  great  centre  from  which  railways  diverge. 
One  line  is  carried  westward  through  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  passing 
through  Reading,  and  terminating  at  Pottsvillc,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
Pennaylvanian  coal-field.  There  it  connects  with  a  network  of  small  rail- 
ways, serving  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  this  locality.  This  line  of  rail- 
way is  a  descending  line  towards  Philadelphia,  and  serves  the  purposes  of 
the  mining  districts  better  than  a  level.  The  loaded  trains  descnnd  usually 
with  but  little  effort  to  the  moving  power,  while  the  empty  wagons  are 
drawn  back. 

*•  The  passenger  traffic  is  chiefly  between  Reading  and  Philadelphia. 

•*  Another  line  of  railway  is  carried  westward  through  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  passing  through  Lancasier,  Harrisburg,  the  seat  of  the  le- 
gislature, Carlisle,  and  Chamber^bur!;,  where  it  approaches  the  Baltimore 
mnd  Ohio  Railway.  The  leuj^th  of  this  railway  from  Philadelphia  to 
Chambersburg  is  154  miles.  The  fimner,  to  Pottsville  and  Mount  Car- 
bon, is  108  miles,  the  section  to  Reading  b<;ing  64. 

"  A  great  line  of  communication  is  established  400  miles  in  length,  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Ohio,  composed 
partly  of  railway  and  partly  of  canal.  The  section  from  Philadelphia  to 
Columbia,  82  miles,  is  railway.  The  line  is  then  continued  by  canal,  for 
172  miles,  to  Holiday sburg.  It  is  then  carried  by  railway  37  miles  to 
Johnstown,  from  whence  it  is  continued  104  miles  further  to  Pittsburg  by 
canal. 

**  The  traffic  on  this  mixed  line  of  transport  is  conducted  so  as  to  avoid 
die  expense  and  inconvenience  of  transhipment  of  goods  and  passengers  at 
the  successive  points  where  the  railways  and  canals  unite.  The  mer- 
chandise is  loaded,  and  the  passengers  accommtnlated  in  the  boats  adapted 
to  the  canals  at  the  dep6t  m  Market-street,  Philadrlphia.  These  boats, 
which  are  of  considerable  magnitude  and  length,  are  divided  into  segments, 
by  partitions  made  transversely  and  at  right  angles  to  their  length,  so  that 
each  boat  can  be,  as  it  were,  broken  into  thn^e  or  more  pieces.  These 
■everal  pieces  are  placed  each  on  two  railway  trucks  ailapted  tcithe  form  of 
the  bottom  and  keel  of  the  boat.  In  this  manner  the  boat  is  carried  in 
pieces,  with  its  load,  along  the  ruilwuvs.  On  arri\nng  at  the  cunal,  the 
pieces  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  bjnt,  which,  being  launched, 
the  transport  is  continued  on  the  water. 

•*  On  arriving  again  at  the  railway,  the  bout  is  once  more  resolved  into 
its  segments,  which,  as  before,  are  transferred  to  the  railway  trucks,  and 
transported  to  the  next  canal  station  by  locomotive  engines. 

**  Between  the  d6pot  in  Market-street  and  the  locomotive  station,  which 
it  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  the  segments  of  the  boats  are 
drawn  by  horses,  on  railways  conducted  through  the  streets.  At  the  loco- 
motive station  the  trucks  are  formed  into  a  c<mtinuous  train,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  locomotive  engine. 

'•  As  the  body  of  the  trucks  rest  upon  a  pivot,  under  which  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  wheels,  it  is  capable  of  revolving,  and  no  difficulty  in  found 
in  turning  the  shortest  curves  ;  and  these  enormous  vehicles,  with  their 
contents  of  merchandise  and  passengers,  are  seen  daily  issuing  from  the 
gates  of  the  d6|)6t  in  Market-street,  and  turning  without  difficulty  the  cor- 
ners at  the  entrance  of  each  successive  street. 

'*  The  southern  line  of  railway  communication  is  continued  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Baltimore,  interrupted  only  by  a  steam  ferry  over  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

••  The  management  of  these  steam  ferries  i«  deserving  of  notice.  It  is 
generally  so  arrangeil,  that  the  time  of  crossing  them  corresponds  with  a 

al  of  the  passengers.     A  platform  is  constructed,  level  with  the  line  of 
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nils,  and  carried  to  the  water'8  ed^e.  Upon  this  platform  rails  are  laid* 
on  which  the  wagons  which  bear  the  passengers*  luggage,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  light  and  rapid  transport,  are  rolled  directly  upon  the  upper  deck 
of  the  ferry-boat,  the  passengers  meanwhile  passing  under  a  covered  way 
to  the  lower  deck. 

**  The  whole  operation  is  accomplished  in  five  minutes.  While  the 
boat  is  crossing  the  spacious  river,  the  passengers  are  supplied  with  their 
breakfast,  dinner,  lunch,  or  supper,  as  the  cose  may  be.  On  arriving  at 
the  opposite  bank,  the  upper  deck  comes  into  contact  with  a  like  platform. 
bearing  a  railway  upon  which  the  luggage  wagons  are  rolled.  The  pas- 
sengers ascend  by  a  covered  way,  and,  resuming  their  places  in  the  rail- 
way carriages,  the  train  proceeds. 

'*  Baltimore  is  the  next  centre  of  railway  movement.  One  line  isanea 
northward  to  Harrisburg  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  unites  with  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Chambersburg  line.  A  great  line  of  western  railway  is  pro- 
jected to  be  curried  from  Baltimore  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  to  some 
point  near  Wheeling.  This  line,  however,  is  as  yet  finished  only  so  far 
as  Cumberland,  153  miles.  This  place  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany 
range,  which  is  crossed  by  the  great  national,  an  excellent  Macadamized 
roadwav,  which  continues  the  communication  126  miles  further,  to  Wheel- 
ing,  on  the  Ohio.  The  ascent  is  gradual,  and  constructed  on  good  engi- 
neering principles. 

**  The  roilway,  when  completed,  will  cross  this  ascent  by  a  series  of 
inclined  plunes,  all  of  which  but  one  will  be  worked  by  locomotive  en- 
j^pncs.  This  will  probably  be  worked  by  means  of  a  stationary  engine- 
Nothing,  however,  is  done  as  yet  toward  the  realization  of  this  part  of 
the  project. 

**  Baltimore  is  connected  with  Washington,  the  seat  of  the  federal  leg^ 
lature,  by  an  excellent  line  of  railway  nearly  forty  miles  in  length.  From 
this  point  the  great  southern  line  of  communication  is  continued  by  steam- 
boats on  the  Potomac  to  the  left  bank  of  that  river  near  Fredericksburg* 
in  Virginia,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles.  Here  the  line  of  railway 
communication  is  resumed  and  continued  through  the  State  of  Virginia* 
passing  through  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  being  continued  southward  to 
Halifax,  on  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina. 

'*  Another  line  of  communication  southward  is  formed  by  steamboata 
on  the  Chesapeake,  which  ply  between  Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  from  which 
place  a  line  of  railway  is  carried  to  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina,  near 
Halifax,  running  into  the  great  artery  just  mentioned,  at  Weldon.  From 
Haliftix  the  Great  Southern  Railway  is  continued  through  North  Carolina 
to  Wilmington,  a  seaport  near  the  southern  limits  of  that  state. 

'*  Thus  is  completed  so  far  a  continuous  line  of  railway  communication 
running  North  and  South  through  the  Atlantic  states,  commencing  al 
Portland  in  the  State  of  Maine,  passing  successively  through  BostoOp 
Providence,  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Rich- 
mond, and  terminating  at  Wilmington,  the  total  length  of  which  is  nearly 
1,000  miles.  From  Wilmington  the  communication  with  Charleston  it 
maintained  by  steamboats,  wnich  ply  along  the  coast 

**  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  and  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  are  the 
points  from  which  other  great  lines  of  railway  communication  issue  west- 
ward. That  which  proceeds  from  Charleston  is  carried  across  South  Car- 
olina to  Augusta,  on  the  confines  of  Georgia,  throwing  oflT  a  branch  north- 
ward to  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  state. 

'*  The  length  of  the  main  line  to  Augusta  is  1.34  miles. 

•*  From  Augusta  the  line  of  railway  is  continued  westward  throogb 
Georgia,  passing  through  Madison  and  Decatur,  to  the  left  bank  of  tho 
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Tennewea  river,  throwing  oflT  a  branch  to  Athens,  the  seat  of  the  Univer- 
flity. 

^  From  Savannah  the  line  of  railway  passes  through  Georgia  and  Ma- 
oon,  and  unites  with  the  former  line  atJDecatur. 

«*  These  lines  of  railway  communication  are  continued  westward  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Alabama  river,  on  which  the  transport  is  continued  by 
steamboats  to  Mobile,  and  thence  to  New-Orieans,  and  by  another  line  to 
the  Tennessee,  by  which  the  navigation  is  continued  through  the  Missis- 
•ippi  valJey  to  the  left  bank  of  its  great  tributary,  the  Ohio." 

We  oonclude  this  hasty  paper  with  some  statistics,  showing  the 
comparative  railroad  economy  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world. 

Tabli,  akowing  the  Population,  extent  of  Territory^  and  extent  of  Rmhaay  in  Oferor 
Hon  and  in  progreee,  in  the  several  eountriet  of  the  World  where  Rauwayt  Aom 
keen  construet^. 

PopolatiooKitaBtof  Kztoiit  of  Cq^  inrMUd    Gup.  Is  W  b- 

pw  •qoAN  milwaj    lailway  in  tai  nilwayi       viud  is  nil- 

progiMt.       uptBi        w*|HB  progrtM. 

miles.  X  £ 

4,900. 100,000,000. 100,000,000 


eavarmiH.  Popolatioa. 


mil*. 


45,753,640     S68,548    170.0      4,549        SOO    56,776,000     10,000,000 


■xtMtof 

terxitnry. 

aq.  milffs. 
Vaited  Kingdom- .  27.019,558.    131,050.  SS3.0 
Oennmnic  States,.  '^ 

iDclnding    Den- 

QUrk  and  Hoi- 

bud. 
United  States. ..'..  17,104,615.5.642,536. 

France 35.400,486.    281,708. 

Belgium. 4,335,319.      11.256.   382.0. 

Aoasia 54,092.300.1,893,478.     28.6. 

Ilalj 47.696,338.    312,774.   153.0. 


open. 

miles. 
5.000. 


10.4. 
173.0. 


6,565. 
1,722. 

457. 

200. 

170. 


200. 
189. 
300. 
470. 
470. 


52,000,000.  3,000,000 

45,812,000.  15,350,000 

8,000,000.  3,600,000 

3.000,000.  7,500,000 

3,000,000.  8,300,000 


Tocalflandarerages.  231,312,256  4,453,350      52.0.  18,656     7,829  368,567,000  146,150,000 

Comparieon  of  the  extent  of  Raiboaya  in  operalion,  and  the  amount  of  Railway 
capital,  with  the  Population  and  Territorial  extent  of  the  Countriet  which  poeeeee 
tkcM. 


miles. 

United  Kingdom ...  185  -00 . . 

Germanic  states,  in- 
eluding  Denmark 
and  Holland 99-50.. 

United  States 384-00.. 

France 48-30.. 

Belgium 105-20.. 

Russia g...    3-70.. 

Italy 3-57.. 


I 

Hi 

hi 


11 


£ 


41-3  ..     7-400. .1-652-00..  2680..  5410. .57-50    68*16 


16*9  . 

4-0  . 

8-3  . 
40-5  . 

010. 

0-54. 


1-240.. 
3  050.. 
1-310.. 
1-850.- 
0-055.. 
0-063.. 


21200..  24-34.. 


31.70.. 

227.00.. 

705-00.. 

1-59.. 

9-60.. 


35-17.. 
9-12.. 
2-45.. 
107.. 
0-91.. 


15-37. .10-20  6-83 

14.10..  2-55  1-37 

13.7f.. 15-30  10-40 

3.16..  3.55  8-45 

6-81..  6-00  5-13 

6-81..  6-00  5-67 


83-00     100.00     100-00     100*00100*00 


Tbtals  and  averages  80-5        4-18        1  -600 

Thus  in  the  proportion  which  length  of  railway  bears  to  population, 
we  have — 1.  United  States ;  2.  Great  Britain ;  3.  Belgium;  4.  Ger- 
many ;  5.  France. 

In  the  proportion  of  length  of  railway  to  territory — Ist  Great  Bri- 
tain and  5th  United  States,  in  proportion  of  railway  capital  to  pop- 
ulation, the  United  States  stands  2d ;  and  in  relation  to  the  capital 
expended  upon  railways,  3d.     In  regard  to  length  of  railways  actu- 
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allj  open,  we  have — 1.  United  States;  2.  Great  Britain;  3.  Crer- 

manic  States ;  4.  France ;  5.  Belgium ;  6.  Kussia ;  7.  Italy. 

The  following  table  is  invaluable,  for  the  means  of  comparison  it 
affords: 

Comparative  view  of  the  movement  of  the  traffic  on  a  portion  of  the  Raihoayt  in  opc- 
raiion  in  the  United  Kingdom^  United  States^  Belgium^  France  and  Germanif. 

United           United  TTiiiM 

Kiogdtfm.          Sutv«.          Bcl|(iinn.  Fraoe*.             tttataa. 

Year  reported 1847     ..     1847     ..     1847  1848     1846 

miles.    ..    miles    ..   mOes.  miles.    ....    mflot. 

Length  of  railway 3,036  ..      1,160  ..      353  1,090     --••      S.304 

ATeraffc  cost  of  constmctioii  and       £..£■..£  £       ....       £ 

stock,  per  mile 40,000..      9,200*..    18,000  26,800 11/NO 

Per  mile  of  railway,  per  day £      ..       £       ..       £  £      ....       X 

Receipts 7-6..       4-05..       4-6  5-30 iS-lC 

Expenses 3-Ot..       1*89  ..       2-9  3-33 1-04 

Profits 4-OCt..       2-16  ..       17  1*97  ....       l-lf 

Expenses  per  cent,  of  receipts 40-   t~.     46-8     ..     63-0  63-0     ....     48'3 

Profits  per  cent,  of  capital 4*21..       8-6     ..       3-44  8*68 3.1S 

i.      d,       .»                 8.     d.      mm             i.     d.  i.     d.           ....                 <•     ■. 

Receipts  per  mile  of  trains 70..        75..      50  76 

Receipts  per  passengers  booked 20     ••        S3..      16  9  1*75....  I  0*5 

miles.    ..   miles.    ..    miles,  miles mfln. 

Distance  travelled  per  passenger...     15-75  ..       182  ..     22-6  84.9     ....     19-0 

d.      mm      d.      ..      a.  d.      ....       d» 

Receiptsper  passenger  per  mile....      1-54  ..       1*47  ..      0-8  1*03  ....       0*98 

No.  oi  passengers  per  train 50  ..           54  ..     75-3  61*4     

Per  cent,  of  passengers  booked . ..                 ..  .... 

Istclass 13-8  ..         100  ..       11.  70     3-6 

2dclas8 39-5 240  246     29*4 

3dclaBs 46-7 65-  68-4     ....     74-0 

8.     d.      mm           8.     d,           -m               8.     dm  m  m  m  m           8.      im 

Receipts  per  ton  of  goods  booked..      3  2-2..     5  8*5..       5  2  10-1 

miles.   ..    miles.  ..    miles.  ....  milet. 

Distance  carried  per  ton 22-5..       38       ..     43*8  46.4 

d.            mm             d.                                  0.  ....               d, 

Receiptfl  per  ton  per  mile 1-67  -.       1-8     ..     1*34        ....      9-6 

No.  of  tons  per  train 54*5     ..33-2 

Average   speed  of  passenger-train 

in mues  per  hoar ..                 ..  .... 

Stoppages  included 24-5  ..       15*0^..     18-10  91*9     ....     90-0 

Stoppages  excluded 32-0 24-90  27*0     94*9 


The  average  cost  of  the  American  railways,  taken  collectively,  per  mile,  is  otij 
X8,I29.  Those  to  which  the  present  Report  refers  include  among  them  the  moat  •zpt** 
sive  in  the  states. 

t  The  estimated  limit.  |  By  estimation. 
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ART.  VIL-MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR. 

CRYSTALLIZATION  OF  SUGAR CHEMICAL  AND  OTHER  D0CTUINE8  OF  SUGAR. 

Th«  work  which  we  now  hegin  to  republish,  in  parts,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  dis- 
tinguished English  chemist,  and  is  lately  from  the  press,  having  not  appeared  in 
our  country.  The  author.  Dr.  Scoffem,  elaborates  a  new  theory  and  process  ot 
sugar  mauufacture,  which  will  be  invaluable  to  our  planters.  No  work  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  subject  possessing  higher  merit. 

Dr.  Scoffem* s  attention  was  turned  to  colonial  sugar  manufacture  in  1847, 
and  he  acknowledges  the  lal)ors  of  Dr.  Evans  in  the  same  field.  In  his  own  Ian 
guagc — **  I  could  not  believe  that  there  should  exist  any  necessity  for  the  loss 
of  two-thirds  of  any  material  in  prwluring,  combined  with  a  host  of  impurities, 
the  remaining  third — so  opposed  did  the  notion  appear  to  any  analogous  case 
— so  inconsistent  with  chemical  harmony.  I  have  since  given  the  subject  my 
almost  undivided  attention,  and  to  prosecute  it  with  the  greatest  efllicienry,  I  have 
•pent  the  greater  portion  of  the  subsequent  period  in  a  refinery,'*  ctr.--^ED.) 

Inasmuch  as  the  phenomena  of  crystallization  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  mercantile  form,  it  has 
been  considered  desirable  to  offer  a  slight  outline  of  tliat  branch  ot 
science. 

As  a  preliminary  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  operation  of  that 
force,  on  which  the  formation  of  a  crystal  depends,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  acquire  a  well-defined  idea  of  the  atomic  and  molecular  con- 
stitution of  matter. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  matter,  though  immediately  presented  to 
our  senses  under  the  form  of  masses,  is  in  reality  but  an  aggregate 
of  molecules  ;  and  that  the  latter  are  in  their  turn  composed  of  par- 
ticles of  matter,  which  no  human  agency  or  law  of  nature,  as  nature 
now  exists,  can  divide,  and  which,  on  account  of  this  indivisibility, 
are  called  atoms. 

The  above-mentioned  assumption  is  in  accordance  with  all  chemi- 
cal testimony  :  not  one  valid  experiment  can  be  brought  against  it ; 
so  that  the  only  proof  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  these  atoms  is  the  direct  visual  proof  of  their  existence — a  prool 
which  never  can  be  attained,  inasmuch  as  chemical  experiment,  of  a 
kind  to  be  universally  assentt^d  to,  lias  demonstrated  tlmt  these  atoms 
must  be  smaller  than  a  certain  determined  bulk,  in  the  contempla 
tion  of  which  the  human  intellect  is  lost.  Thus  it  can  be  demon- 
strated by  the  naked  et/e,  that  an  atom  of  lea<l  m\ist  be  smaller  than 
the  billionth  of  a  cubic  line,  how  much  smaller  no  one  can  tell, 
smaller,  for  aught  we  know,  than  there  is  space  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face for  numerals  to  reward.  Yet,  despite  this  hiconceivable  minute- 
ness of  atoms,  the  science  of  chiMnistry  has  been  equal  to  the  task  of 
discovering  their  relative  weight.s,  and  in  many  case^  their  relative 
bulks ;  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  tliat  the  atom  of  oxygen  weighs 
eight  times  as  much  as  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  yet  is  only  half  the 
size  ;  that  an  atom  of  lead  weighs  104  times  as  much  as  one  of  hydro- 
gen ;  of  silver,  1 10  ;  and  so  on  for  every  elementary  body,  and  the 
greater  number  of  compound  ones,  of  which  the  earth  and  its  inha- 
bitants are  composed.  The  actual  weight  and  actual  size  of  these 
atoms,  it  is  evident,  must  ever  remain  unknown,  inasmuch  as  the 
means  of  measuring  and  weighmg  objects  so  inconceivably  minute, 
involves  an  impossibility. 
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Much  gratuitous  difficulty  has  opposed  itself  to  the  oontemplatifli 
of  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter,  by  confounding  two  propoS' 
tions,  which  are  in  themselves  distinct — the  proposition  of  the  diw 
bility  or  non-divisibility  of  matter,  with  that  of  the  divisibilitj  or 
non-divisibility  of  space.    To  conceive  space  not  to  be  infinitely  £n- 
sible  is  irrational ;  but  to  conceive  that  matter  filling  Buofa  space  ii 
not  infinitely  indivisible,  does  violence  to  no  reasoning  process  wkt- 
ever.     For  let  it  be  granted  that  the  matter  filling  sudi  space  is  lo 
hard  and  so  coherent  that  no  force  now  existent  can  cause  its  divisioB 
or  dismemberment — then  we  have  an  atom  according  to  the  defin- 
tion,  viz. :  a  body  which  cannot  be  divided.    Thus  we  learn  that  the 
term  atom  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  smallness  of  a  partide, 
but  merely  to  the  fact  of  its  indivisibility ;  inasmuch,  however,  as 
practice  demonstrates  that  the  quality  of  indivisibility  is  alone  con- 
fined to  particles  of  incomprehensible  smallness,  this  latter  quality 
is  always  associated  with  the  term  atom. 

Henceforth,  then,  the  reader  will  assume  the  existence  of  atoms, 
and  of  aggregates  of  atoms,  termed  molecules ;  these  molecules  tend- 
ing to  unite  again,  and  form  masses. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  here  minutely  to  discuss  the  natore 
of  those  forces  on  which  the  formation  of  masses  by  the  union  of 
molecules  depends.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  these  molecules  are  not 
only  impressed  with  tendencies  to  combine,  but  to  combine  accord- 
ing to  certain  fLxed  and  unvarying  laws  ;  as  is  best  evinced  by  con- 
sideration of  the  fact,  that,  if  the  result  of  such  combination  be  a 
solid,  the  latter  has  always  a  tendency  to  assume  a  definite  geometri- 
cal form — to  become,  in  fiict,  a  crystal.  Tims  we  may  regjird  the 
crystiilline  condition  the  natural  one  of  all  solid  bodies,  and  we  may 
consider  its  absence  due  to  the  operation  of  some  extraneous  cause. 

To  illustrate  the  above  proposition  by  immediate  reference  to 
sugar : — The  smallest  possible  molecule  of  sugar  is  c^omposed  of 
(('ullio^^io)  +  Aq-  What  the  form  of  such  molecules  may  be,  we 
cannot  tell;  but  experiment  demonstrates  to  us,  that,  wlien  several 
of  tliom  C()nihine  to  form  a  mass,  their  tendency  is  not  to  ellect  a 
compound  of  indeterminate  or  irregular  form,  but  one  possessed  of 
well-dclincd,  geometric  boundaries ;  constituting  a  form  which,  al- 
though subject  to  slight  variations,  is  always  referable  to  the  geome- 
tric figure  called  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Hence  sugar  is  said  by 
chemists  to  belong  to  the  obIi<[ue  prismatic  system. 

It  is  highly  important  to  observe,  that,  although  sugar  crystallizes 
in  certain  well-defmed  geometric  shapes,  all  referable  to  the  oblique 
prismatic  svstem,  and  tlicrefore  invariable,  vet  the  size  of  those  crvs- 
t4ils  may  be  varied  almost  at  the  will  of  the  operator;  just  as  a  brick- 
layer, with  materials  of  the  same  form,  may  be  conceived  to  build 
an  ol)li<|ue  prism  of  any  stated  size.  Nay,  more,  by  a  very  easy 
modituration  of  the  treatment  of  two  sugar  solutions,  both  precisely 
e(\\iii\  in  all  respects,  one  shall  be  made  to  yield  crystals,  and  the 
other  a  confused  mass,  devoid  of  all  crvstalline  form,  and  hence  call- 
ed  by  chemists  amorphous.  A  slight  consideration  of  the  operation 
of  cohesive  atiinity  between  molecules  will  explain  all  that  seems 
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difficult  he  re ;  and,  as  the  subject  is  somewhat  recondite,  perhaps  an 
analogy  from  ordinary  matters  will  not  be  devoid  of  value  '.—-Sup- 
pose, then,  a  legion  of  soldiers  standing  in  an  ample  space,  and  or- 
dered by  sudden  word  of  command  to  form  a  square ;  it  is  clear 
that  the  element  of  time  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  their  evolu- 
tion. Give  them  time  enough,  and  the  evolution  will  be  made — ^the 
square  will  be  formed.  Give  them  less  time,  and  the  evolution  will 
be  incomplete ;  either  no  vestige  of  the  square  will  be  recognizable, 
or  its  formation  will  be  imperfect.  The  former  is  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  sugar  solutions  which  have  been  exposed  to  slow  evapora- 
tion ;  the  latter  the  condition  of  such  as  have  been  exposed  to  a  more 
rapid  system  of  evaporation ;  and  these  remarks  are  applicable  to  all 
instances  of  crystallization  whatever. 

Thus  we  sec,  that,  theoretically  speaking,  the  process  of  effecting 
the  crystallization  of  sugar  should  be  entirely  under  the  operator's 
control ;  and  practice  has  rigidly  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  the 
theory.  Hen(»  the  sugar  producer  has  certain  wcll-kno\^'n  indica- 
tions to  follow  out,  provided  he  desire  to  obtain  his  staple  in  the  form 
of  crystals.  He  should  evaporate  by  the  slowest  temperature  con- 
■Lstent  with  economy  of  time  and  fuel,  and  thus  retain  his  concen- 
trated syrup  in  a  fluid  state,  by  the  application  of  heat,  until  the 
crystals  shall  have  accreted  to  the  size  desired. 

In  actual  practice  the  sugar  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  rely  alone 
on  the  latter  expedient,  the  process  of  slow  evaporation  being  in- 
compatible with  the  necessities  of  general  commerce.  Tlie  process 
would  occupy  too  much  time,  and  the  result  would  necessarily  be 
increased  in  price,  without  offering  any  adequate  advantage.  It  would 
be,  in  fact,  sugar  candy ^  a  material  which  is  made  by  the  process  of 
alow  evaporation  here  indicated,  and  which  only  differs  from  lump 
sugar  in  possessing  larger  crystals. 


The  principal  bodies  which  come  under  the  definition  of  sugars 
are — Sugar  of  the  C^nc,  of  the  Grape,  of  ^Milk,  and  of  Manna. 
Biey  have  respectively  the  following  compositions  : — 

Carbon.       Hydrogen.      Oxygen.        Water- 

Cane  Sugar, 12  10  10     +     1 

Grape-Sugar,  or  Glucose, 12  12  12-^-2 

Mannite, 15  IG  IG 

OfMilk, 12  12  12 

Of  these  the  latter  may  be  entirely  dismissed  from  our  considera- 
tion, and  few  remarks  will  suffice  for  all  but  the  first. 

ON   SUGARS. — OKIfERAL  REMARKS. 

Gano-sugar  is  the  only  one  which  involves  commercial  intfirests  on 
tbe  large  scale  ;  being  alone  that  which  is  employed  in  any  consider- 
ftble  amount  as  a  sweetening  agent.  For  although  manufactories  of 
nrnpe-sugar  do  exist  on  the  continent,  with  the  object  of  producing 
ue  material  for  admixture  with  such  wines  as  are  naturally  deficient 
in  it,  and  thus  furnishing  the  means  of  supplying  alcoholic  strength, 
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jet  the  commercial  interests  involved  arc,  comparatively  speaking, 
small ;  and  the  clandestine  manufacture  of  grape-sugar  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adulterating  the  West  India  staple,  a  manufacture  wtiich 
w(u  extensively  carried  on  in  and  near  London,  is  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  any  commercial  speculation,  in  its  true  sense. 

The  sugar  called  Mannite  is  a  mere  chemical  curiosity,  and  need 
not  be  farther  adverted  to  in  these  pages,  were  it  not  for  the  circum- 
stance that  a  portion  of  the  juice  of  the  cane  is  liable,  under  impro- 
per treatment,  to  be  converted  into  this  substonce. 

Sugar  of  milk  is  obtained,  by  a  process  unnecessary  here  to  de- 
scribe, from  the  whey  of  milk.  Ilence,  in  certain  cheese-making 
localities,  considerable  portions  of  this  substance  are  prepared,  m 
some  parts  of  Switzerland  this  is  done,  and  the  resulting  sugar  of 
milk  is  employed  as  a  sweetening  agent. 

ore  SUGARS — SPECIAL  REMARKS. 

Cafie  Sugar, — Under  the  definition  sugar,  the  distinctive  chemical 
characteristics  of  the  substance  have  been  so  fully  given,  that  nothiiig 
further  in  that  respect  need  be  stated  here. 

Henceforth  I  purpose  devoting  the  term  Sugar  exclusively  to  sugar 
of  the  cane,  appropriating  the  terms  Mannite  and  Glucose  to  the 
sugar  of  manna  and  the  sugar  of  grapes  respectively. 

Perhaps  sugar,  more  than  an  v  other  substance,  has  been  mystified 
by  a  variety  of  appellatives.  Accoixling  to  some  it  has  been  termed 
a  salt :  by  others  an  essential  salt ;  whilst  the  conventional  mode  of 
using  the  terms  saccharine  matter  and  crystalline  matter,  as  m- 
plied  to  sugar,  terms  now  legalized  by  act  of  Parliament,  imply 
that  sugars  may  possess  the  former  matter  without  the  latter,  the 
two  being  distinctively  indicated  as  capable  of  existing  separately, 
and  as  constituting,  when  united,  the  substance  Sugar. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  totally  irreconcilable  is  the 
commercial  and  legislative  definition  of  sugar,  when  compared  with 
the  chemical  one. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  following  parallel  statement  will*  place  the 
discrq)ancy  adverted  to  before  the  reader  in  its  most  poweriiil  light: 

CHEMICAL   DOCTRINE    OF   SUGAR.  COMMERCIAL  AND  LEOIBLATIVS  DOCTUm 

OF  8U0AR. 

Sugar  is  a  compound  of  Carbon,  Hy-  f   Saccharine 

drogen,  and  Oxygen,  united  in  known,  Sugar  i§  I       matter, 

exact,  and  unvarying  proportions.  composed  of       |    Crystalline 

V      matter. 

Its  taste  is  sweet ;  and  inasmuch  as  Sugar  is  not  invariably  alike,  but  dif> 
taste  depends  on  rapidity  of  solution  in  ferent  according  to  region,  climate,  or 
the  mouth,  and  inasmuch  as  large  rrys-  plant ;  may  have  more  or  less  sacchft- 
tals  dissolve  less  rapidly  than  small  rinc,  more  or  less  crystalline  matter. 
ones,  sugar  imparts  less  sweetness  for  Its  smell,  too,  may  vary  ;  so  maj  its 
equal  time  in  proportion  as  its  crystals  taste,  and  also  its  color.  Sugars  vuy 
arc  large.  be  weak  or  strong ;   beet-root  sugar, 

for  instance,  is  a  weak  sugar. 

Size  of  a  crystal  is  not  defined  by  Weak  sugars  possess  small  gruns 
nature,  but  shape  is  defined.  Sugars  (i.  e.,  smaU  crystals).  Some  w«ak 
may  be  obtained  in  cr^'stals  of  any  sugars  have  large  grains  (i.  e.,  ciya* 
sise,  may  be  even  mad«  to  measure.         tals) :  these  are  wsml,  because  thsj  do 

not  sweeten  well. 
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The  reader  will  form  his  ovm  (MJnclusions  as  to  the  comparative 
Tationalitj  of  the  two  varying  statements  concerning  sugar.  Ac- 
cording to  the  chemical  doctrine,  all  is  lucid  and  precise ;  according 
to  the  other,  sugar  is  a  kind  of  organic  anomaly. 

If  sugar  be  a  compound  of  saccharine  and  crystalline  matter,  sure- 
ly an  inquirer  would  infer  that  either  of  these  matters  had  been  sepa- 
rately obtained,  and  would,  with  great  justice,  expect  the  sugar  com- 
munity to  be  able  to  state  the  composition,  properties,  and  general 
nature  of  sugar,  after  having  been  deprived  of  its  saccharine  mutter. 

In  selecting  the  purest  specimen  of  a  crystallizable  body,  chemists 
invariably  seek  for  the  largest  and  best  deveiopexl  crystal,  experience 
having  proved  that  nature  avoids  admixture  of  impurities  with  the 
substfluice  of  a  crystal,  but  extrudes  them  to  the  outside,  where  they 
form  a  mere  mechanical  coating.  In  conformity  with  this  rule  of 
proceeding,  pure  specimens  of  white  sugar-candy  have  been  the  sta- 
ple material  of  analytical  researches,  prosecuted  with  the  result  of 
demonstrating  that  the  composition  of  sugar  is  (Ci,  IIjo  0,o)  -4~  Aq. ; 
and  here  we  must  interpose  a  chemical  theory  relative  to  this  com- 
position and  the  reasoning  on  which  It  is  based.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  the  eleven  parts  (atoms  or  equivalents)  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
eleven  of  oxygen,  would,  if  combined,  constitute  eleven  atoms  or 
equivalents  of  water ;  hence  the  following  question  arises : — Does 
this  amount  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or  any  part  of  the  same,  exist 
in  sugar  (u  water  or  not  ?  On  this  point  chemists  are  agreed  to  con- 
sider that  one  part  (equivalent  or  atom)  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of 
oxygen,  really  do  exist  in  the  sugar-caudy  as  water,  without  which 
water,  or  some  equivalent  for  it,  the  remaining  elements  C13  IIh^Oio 
oould  not  exist  in  combination. 

The  rationale  of  this  opinion  is  as  follows  : — If  sugar  be  brought 
in  contact  under  favorable  circumstances  with'  certain  bases — oxide 
of  lead,  for  instance — an  e<]uivrtlent  of  water  is  evolved,  and  the  re- 
maining elements  of  the  sugar  (C,aII|oOio)  combine  with  the  oxide 
of  lead.  In  this  way  the  sugar,  less  one  atom  of  water,  may  be  shift- 
ed from  one  base  to  another,  and  its  existence  inferred.  These  bases, 
however,  being  separated,  the  C^  H^)  O,o  immediately  resolves  itself 
into  other  forms  of  combination  ;  that  is  to  say,  provided  it  have  not 
the  means  of  reoombining  with  the  necossarv  amount  of  water  to 
form  crystalline  sugar.  Thus  water  serves  as  a  base,  and  hence  is 
termed  by  chemists  ba^sic  water. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  stating  crystallized  sugar  to  be  composed  of 
twelve  atoms  of  carbon,  eleven  of  hydrogen,  and  eleven  of  oxygen, 
or  in  chemical  algebra,  Cn  IIn  On,  it  is  more  usual  for  chemists  to 
represent  it  as  composed  of  twelve  of  carbon,  ten  of  oxygen,  ten  of 
hydrogen,  plus  one  atom  of  basic  water :  or,  in  (rhemical  algebra,  thus : 
C^HioOu+Aq.  These  observations  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
term  hypoifieticalj  in  contradistinction  to  practical  sugar.  The  former 
indicates  crystallized  sugar  minus  one  atom  of  water,  or  (C,^  IIn  0,i) 
i— H  0=C„H,oOio,  the  c<;mpound  which  unites  with  bases.  The 
latter,  this  compound  plus  one  atom  of  water. 

The  non-chemical  reader  will  save  himself  much  trouble  and  error 
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by  remembering  this  explanation.  Otherwise  he  might  hereafter  con- 
found the  one  atom  of  combined  water,  with  some  indefinite  quantitj 
of  that  fluid,  in  an  uncombined  state,  as  constituting  moisture. 

Sugar  has  a  sweet  taste,  but  no  smell.  Its  color  is  white.  When 
crystallized,  it  is  semi-transparent.  It  is  brittle,  and  may  be  easily 
reduced  to  powder.  Exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  attracts  a  little 
water,  but  incurs  no  chemical  change.  Sugar  is  very  soluble  in 
wat<?r,  which,  at  a  temperature  of  48^,  dissolves  its  own  weight  of 
that  substance. 

With  increase  of  temperature,  the  solvent  power  of  water  for  su- 
gar increases  also ;  when  nearly  at  the  boiling  point,  it  is  capable  of 
dissolving  any  quantity  of  sugar  whatever. 

On  evaporating  the  water  from  a  solution  of  sugar,  the  latter  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals,  the  primitive  form  of  which  is  a  four- 
sided  prisni,  whose  base  is  a  rhomb.  The  crystals  are  usually  four 
or  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  two-sided  and  sometimes  by  three* 
sided  summits. 

Sugar,  like  all  other  organic  bodies,  is  very  delicately  constituted, 
and  the  laws  or  forces  which  hold  its  elements  in  combination  are 
overcome  by  the  operation  of  numerous  disturbing  causes.  The  ac- 
tion of  h(\it ;  that  of  the  alkalies — i.  e.  of  all  j^ro/^er  alkalies,  (the  ac- 
tion of  alkaloids  on  sugar  has  not  been  investigated;)  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  non-alkaline  bases ;  and  of  most  acids, — tend  to  the 
destnicti<.m  of  sugar,  by  causing  its  ultimate  elements  to  fall  into  a 
number  of  now  combinations,  the  major  part  of  which  are  still  but 
imperfectly  known, 

llie  following  experiment  of  M.  Soubeiran  affords  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  effects  produced  on  sugar  solutions  by  the  agency 
of  heat  alone.  Tliis  chemist,  having  dissolved  a  given  quantity  of 
sugar  in  a  given  quantity  of  water,  applied  heat  to  the  solution  for 
thirty-six  hours.  Tlie  apparatus  was  so  constructed,  that  the  water 
given  off  by  evaporation  was  continually  returned  to  the  original  so- 
lution ;  by  which  contrivance  the  latter  was  always  composed  of  the 
same  quantity  of  sugar  or  its  derivatives,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
water  as  when  the  experiment  commenced.  Gradually  the  solution 
acquired  darkness  of  color,  and,  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours,  it  had 
become  black. 

Hence  this  experiment  teaches  us  that,  even  by  the  application  of 
heat  alone  to  sugar  solutions,  sugar  is  destroyed  and  treacle  is  formed. 

Chemists  have  demonstrated  that  there  scarcely  exists  a  foreign 
body  which,  if  admixed  with  sugar  solutions,  and  the  latter  boiled, 
does  not  increase  the  rapidity  of  destruction.  The  alkalies,  lithia,  pot- 
ash, soda,  and  ammonia,  act  with  such  energy,  that  a  very  inconsider- 
able portion  of  either,  added  to  a  boiling  sugar  solution,  produces  an 
immediate  and  visible  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance, lliis  destructive  agency  is  also  participated  in  by  the  alka- 
line earths,  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime.  The  latter  agent  is  almost 
universally  employed  in  the  manu&cture  of  sugar  from  cone-jaioe, 
and  hence  arises  great  destruction  of  material. 

Acids,  as  a  class,  are  equally  injurious  with  alkalies  to  tbe  comtita- 
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tioD  of  sugar.  Sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  adds,  convert  it  rapidly 
into  other  oompounda,  seyeral  of  which  are  as  yet  imperfectly  inyes- 
tigated.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  changes  effected  by 
these  agents  are, — first  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  glucose,  then 
the  change  of  the  latter  into  a  series  of  dark-colored  bodies,  many  of 
them  of  an  acid  nature ;  amongst  which  are  bodies  termed  glucic, 
m^lasinic,  saochumic,  and  sacchulmic  acids,  also  sacchulmine,  and 
saochumine. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar  is  peculiar ;  converting  it  into 
oxalic  add.  There  are  certain  adds,  however,  which,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances that  I  have  been  able  to  recognize,  are  injurious  to  the 
constitution  of  sugar.  Of  these,  the  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids 
may  be  cited.  The  latter  has  long  been  known  as  a  powerful  anti- 
ferment  ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  this  property,  I  was  enabled  to 
obtain  a  specimen  of  cane-juice  from  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  in  a 
state  of  such  complete  conservation,  that  I  extracted  from  it  upwards 
of  20  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

Qrape  Sugar, — Synonyms,  iugar  of  fruit — uncrystaWzahle  mgar 
(improperly  so  called) — glucose. 

The  last  synonym,  i.  e.  glucose,  is  that  by  which  grape-sugar  will 
in  future  be  designated  throughout  these  pages. 

Glucose,  so  called  from  yXwir.  sweet,  is  that  form  of  sugar,  to 
tlie  presence  of  which  ripe  grapes,  plums,  peaches — ^and,  indeed,  the 
greater  number  of  fruits — owe  their  sweetness.  Glucose,  moreover, 
18  the  sweet  principle  of  honey,  and  of  malt ;  hence,  it  is  to  its  pre- 
sence that  brewers  -wort  owes  its  luscious  taste,  from  which  liquid  it 
may  be  procured.  The  readiest  method  of  obtaining  this  variety  of 
sugar,  in  large  quantities,  is  by  boiling  starch  or  lignine  with  water 
containing  a  minute  portion  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  best  proportions 
for  efiecting  this  are — starch  one  part,  water  four  parts,  and  of  sul- 
phuric add  T^th  of  the  weight  of  the  starch.  The  ebullition  should 
oe  continued  for  thirty-six  hours,  the  water  being  returned  as  fast  as 
it  evi^rates.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  conversion  of  the 
starch  into  sugar  will  be  complete ;  lime  now  is  to  be  added,  which 
separates  all  the  sulphuric  add  in  Uie  form  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
the  remaining  sugar  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation. 

In  this  operation  none  of  the  sulphuric  acid  used  is  appropriated  by 
the  starch,  or  enters  into  any  form  of  combination,  its  effect  being  of 
the  kind  known  to  chemists  as  catalytic,  or  attributable  to  contact 
without  combination. 

This  method  of  forming  glucose  artificially  was  acddentally  dis- 
covered by  the  Russian  chemist  Kirchoff,  during  an  attempt  to  con- 
vert sugar  into  gum.  He  set  out  with  the  idea  of  dissolving  the 
starch  merely  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  but,  on  continuing  the  boiling, 
he  noticed  the  production  of  sugar. 

If^  instead  of  starch,  cane  sugar  be  used,  a  similar  result  is  obtained. 
Cane  sugar  is  also  partially  changed  into  glucose  by  heat  alone ;  and 
still  more  rapidly  by  the  united  agency  of  heat  and  alkalies  or  alka- 
line earths. 

Vogel  demonstrated  that  no  gas  was  eliminated  during  this  trans- 
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mutation ;  and  Mr.  Moore  and  De  Saussure  proved  that  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  used  was  not  diminished  in  the  process.  Sau»- 
sure,  moreover,  ascertained  that  100  parts  of  starch,  when  converted 
into  sugar,  became  110-14  parts.  Hence  he  inferred,  that  glucose 
was  merely  a  solid  compound  of  starch  and  water,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  of  the  elements  of  starch  and  the  elements  of  water. 

(jlucose  was,  a  few  years  since,  largely  prepared  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  Loudon  for  the  puq)ose  of  adulterating  colonial  sugar,  the 
amylaceous  material  used  in  the  process  being  potato  farina,  of  which 
the  chief  part  was  imported  from  Ireland.  It  might  have  been  stiU 
more  economically  made,  by  substituting  certain  kinds  of  saw-dust  for 
starch. 

Glucose,  when  quite  pure,  is  nearly  white,  and  crystallizes  in  little 
needles,  radiating  from  a  centre,  ofiering,  in  the  aggregate,  the  ap- 
pearance of  little  tuber(?ular  masses. 

Unlike  cane  sugar,  glucose  is  soft  and  clammy  to  feel ;  it  may  also 
be  distinguished  from  the  former  by  certain  chemical  tests.* 

Mannite. — Various  species  of  the  ash  yield,  when  incisions  are 
niiule  into  their  bark,  an  exudation  of  glutinous  feel  and  sweet  taste. 
When  its  fluid  portion  has  been  evaporated  by  the  sun,  it  finds  its 
way  into  commerce  under  the  name  of  manna. 

The  bulk  of  manna  consists  of  a  peculiar  sugar,  which  chemists 
term  maimite  ;  and  to  obtain  which  from  manna,  the  latter  is  digested 
with  hot  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  mannite.  On  evaporating  awaj 
the  alcohol,  mannite  crystallizes  in  slender  acicular  tufts. 

The  consideration  of  mannite  would  not  belong  to  this  treatise, 
were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  of  its  occasional  artificial  production 
from  solutions  containing  sugar  of  the  cane.  •  Thus  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  demonstrated  the  existence  of  mannite  in  the  fermented 
juice  of  onions  and  melons — vegetables  which  naturally  contain  sugar 
of  the  cane — and,  under  certain  conditions  hereafter  to  be  detailed,  a 
portion  of  sugar  in  juice  of  the  cane  is  converted  into  the  same  sub- 
sUince.  Lactic  acid  is  also  a  result  of  the  fermentation  of  sugar  under 
certain  circumstances ;  which  seem  to  be  these — ^the  presence  of  ni- 
trogenous bodies,  and  the  due  fermentive  temperature.  Liebig  ima- 
gines that  the  formation  of  both  mannite  and  lactic  acid  may  be  due 
to  the  deoxidizing  effect  of  these  nitrogenous  matters.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  formulflB  of  the  bodies  involved  in  the  supposition  be- 
speaks the  probability  of  this  view ;  as  also  do  the  circumstances 
under  which  saccharine  liquids  undergo  the  change ;  namely,  whilst 
they  are  still  raw^  or  unpurified  from  the  foreign  matters  which  are 
derived  from  their  native  sources.  Thus  the  juices  of  the  beet  and 
the  cane  rapidly  undergo  the  change  adverted  to,  but  solutions  of  su- 
gar and  water  probably  never.  With  the  juice  of  the  white  beet— 
(betula  alba,) — the  rapidity  of  the  transformation  has  often  been  to 
me  a  matter  of  surprise.* 


♦  The  notes  which  I)r.  Scoffcm  appended  to  the  two  first  chapters  of  his  woffk 
are  omitted  for  want  of  space,  but  will  appear  next  month. 
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PROGRESS  OF  OUR  GREAT  CITIES. 

1.  NEW-ORLEANS. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Review  we  published  a  table  from  the  New-Orleans 
Prices  Current,  showing  the  gross  receipts  of  produce  at  that  city,  for  the  year 
ending  the  3Ut  August,  1850,  which  amounted  in  value  to  896,897,873,  the 
largest  aggregate  ever  shown  in  its  commerce.     The  receipts  were,  for 

1849 $81,989,692 1846 877,193,464 

1848 79,779,151 1845 57,199,122 

1847 90,033,256 

As  the  reader  will  find,  in  our  previous  volumes,  full  statistics  of  the  city*s 
trade,  extending  back  for  a  great  many  years,  wo  will  not  do  further  now  than 
continue  them  tor  the  present  year. 

EXPORTS,    1849-50 — DOMESTIC    AND   FOREIGN. 

DooMrtic  rrodoc*.  ForaigB  PtmIiim. 

Third  Quarter,  1849.... $5, 794,072 Third  Quarter,  1849 942,759 

Fourth      *♦  "     ....15, 751, 127....  Fourth      ♦*  "     49,461 

First         "         I860.... 30,041,819.... First  "  1850 164,726 

Second     **  *»     19,551,631 Second     **  **     150,128 


Total,  year cnd'g  June  30, 871,049,556        Total,. 8407,073 

"     previous  year, 65,292,571 

TONNAGE    OP    NCW-ORLEANS. 

Tom  enterad.  Tom  el«M«d. 

Third  Quarter,  1849 ....  71 ,280,65 ....  Third  Quarter,  1849 ... .  95,626,84 
Fourth  "  '*  ....259,651, 87....  Fourth  **  **  ....184,490,79 
First  ♦*  1850....  267,820,32....  First  *♦  1850....  290, 756, 06 
Second     "  "     164,881,64 Second     "  "     203,106,41 


Total  to  June  30, 763,634,58        Total  to  June  30 773,780,09 

Previous  year 893,920,24         PrcWous  year 964, 165,69 

Of  the  exports  of  home  produce,  $33,151,279  were  to  American  ports,  or 
coastwise,  and  $37,898,277  to  foreign  ports.  The  total  foreign  exports  in 
1848-9,  were,  domestic,  $36,957,118,  foreign  products,  $654,549.  Imports, 
1848-9,  810,050,697. 

We  extract  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Littlefield  in  relation  to  the  leading  staples, 
dtc.,  of  the  city,  for  the  past  year,  and  will,  in  our  next,  continue  his  statistics. 

COMPETITION   KOR   THE    VALLEY   TRADE. 

Havin?  incidentally  alluded  to  Northern  enterprise  and  improvements,  we 
take  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  they  constitute  a  subject  of  much  interest  with 
us,  in  so  far  that  they  are  intimation?  that  some  degree  of  emulation  should 
speedily  manifest  itself  in  the  improvement  of  our  advantages  of  position,  if  we 
would  not  see  our  trade  yearly  escaping  from  us  by  new  avenues,  and  our  **  Groat 
Emporium  of  the  South'*  sink  into  a  fourth  or  fifth  rate  city.  Already,  as  we 
have  above  remarked,  are  the  canals  and  railroads  of  the  North  diverting  from 
us  large  quantities  of  the  rich  products  of  the  West,  and  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  even  Alabama,  are  rapidly  pushing  forward  their  lines  of  railroad,  to  inter- 
sect and  draw  off  from  us  the  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  Tennessee  val- 
ley. With  these  examples  before  us,  all  tending  more  or  less,  in  their  practical 
results,  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  own  trade,  will  this  community. mucti  longer 
be  content  to  rest  supinely  upon  mere  natural  advantages,  and  omit  all  eflbrt  to 
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tepcc  route  to  the  Pacific ;  a  railroad  across  the  Florida  Isthmos  ;  one  ta 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  thence  northward  to  the  Tennessee  valley  and  the  Ohio 
river ;  all  these,  and  others  of  lesser  magnitude,  we  hope  soon  to  »ce  in  pro- 
gress, and  pressing  rapidly  to  completion.  When  these  works  shall  be  consum- 
mated, manufactones  established,  and  steamship  lines  multiplied,  our  city  can- 
not fail  to  give  renewed  evidence  of  a  magnificent  destiny. 

DEPBCTS    OF   THE   MAIL    SBKVICE. 

As  year  has  succeeded  year  we  have  hoped,  in  reference  to  the  mail  service,  to 
be  warranted  in  exchanging  the  language  of  complaint  to  words  of  commend»> 
tion ;  but  the  experience  of  the  past  tew  months  would  seem  to  argue  retro- 
gression instead  of  progress  in  this  important  branch  of  the  public  service,  and 
wc  again  find  ourselves  called  upon,  by  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  own  interest 
and  to  the  public,  to  denounce  the  great  Atlantic  route,  as  now  conducted,  (eX' 
cept  that  portion  between  this  city  and  Mobile,)  as  utterly  inefficient,  and  a  poci- 
tive  disgrace  to  this  great  commercial  nation.  Here  is  the  most  important  mite 
in  the  Union  ;  the  route  that  undertakes  the  punctual  conveyance  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  commercial  correspondence  of  the  country,  both  domestic  and  for* 
eign ;  the  route  on  which  speed  and  punctuality  are  of  the  last  importance ; 
and  yet  it  is  specially  here,  where  it  particularly  should  not  be,  that  there  ate 
probably  more  failures  during  the  year  than  on  any  other  route  of  the  least  pro- 
minence throughout  the  United  States.  In  most  other  dep'artmcnts  of  hnman 
industry  and  human  knowledge,  each  successive  year  brings  some  evidence  of 
progress  in  the  direction  of  improvement,  but  it  would  seem  that  either  the 
business  of  conveying  the  mails  is  not  susceptible  of  amendment,  or  that  the 
proper  means  are  not  employed  to  develope  its  capabilities.  For  oumelves,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our  conviction  that  the  whole  difficulty  rests  in 
the  latter  postulate.  What,  then,  is  the  remedy!  Complaints  through  the 
public  press  have  been  incessant,  but,  judging  from  the  results,  they  would 
seem  to  be  of  less  ellicacy  than  the  '*  idle  wind.**  The  Chamber  of  Commercev 
we  think,  should  take  up  the  matter,  and  make  the  proper  representations  to  the 
Department  at  Washington.  Our  delegates  in  Congress  also  should  be  request- 
ed to  give  the  subject  their  attention,  and  press  its  importance  in  the  proper 
quarters,  llie  aid  of  the  government  should  be  extended,  in  the  shape  of 
loans,  subscriptions  of  stock,  or  grants  of  land,  towards  the  completion  of  a 
continuous  line  of  railroad  between  Mobile  and  the  Northern  cities,  and  most 
particularly  should  contractors  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  all  failures. 
The  leniency  which  delinquent  contractors  have  been  dealt  with  heretofore,  we 
conceive  to  be  a  principal  cause  of  the  absence  of  all  improvement  in  thifi 
branch  of  the  public  service. 

TEnuArrrEPEC  railroad  and  new-orlbars. 

The  acquisition  of  California,  and  the  discoveries  of  the  gold  regions,  hate 
already  led  to  extraordinary  results,  which  entitle  them  to  prominence  among 
the  remarkable  events  in  the  world'n  history.  Scarcely  more  than  two  yean 
have  elapsed  since  the  announcement  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  precioai 
metal,  and  already  California  is  said  to  number  a  population  exceeding  one  hoii- 
drcd  and  twenty  thousand  persons,  to  which  there  are  constant  accessions  iram 
various  portions  of  our  own  country,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  From 
the  1st  March,  1849,  to  the  present  date,  the  departure  of  vessels  from  Atlantie 
ports,  via  Cape  Horn,  including  sail  vessels  and  steamers,  have  reached  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  1300,  of  which  about  850  had  arrived,  at  the  last  advieee; 
and,  beHides  these,  numerous  arrivals  of  foreign  vessels  are  noticed,  fnMi 
southern  ports  on  the  Pacific,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  from  Australia, 
&c.  And  thus  it  is,  that  through  the  all-powerful  attraction  of  gold,  there  is 
rapidly  gathering,  at  what  but  a  few  montns  since  was  an  obscure  and  almost 
uninhabited  point  of  our  lately  acquired  territory,  the  nucleus  of  a  populatm 
that  shall  balHe  all  previous  calculations  of  progress,  and  the  elements  of  a  eoa»> 
merce  whoso  ultimate  extent  and  value  have  probably  never  been  reached  in  the 
past  history  of  the  world.  In  the  progress  of  this  commerce,  and  in  the  d^ 
volopment  of  its  artificial  aids,  our  own  city  has  an  intimate  and  deep  intereett 
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as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  proper  improvementi,  the  route  across, 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantcpec  would  be  the  great  avenue  of  trade  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific ;  between  European  countries  and  the  far-off  shores  of 
Asia.  The  grant  for  this  route,  with  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  is  understood 
to  be  at  the  command  of  New-Orieans  capitalists  ;  and  if  its  advantages,  in  con- 
hection  with  the  position  of  our  city,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  unimproved, 
it  would  seem  to  argue  a  culpable  supineness,  and  would  give  point  to  the  popOf- 
lar  sarcasms  on  New-Orleans  enterprise. 

OPERATIONS   IN   COTTON,    1849-^50. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  course  of  the  market  more  particularij, 
the  quotations  given  being  for  Low  Middling  to  Good  Middling  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  with  the  rates  of  freight  to  Liverpool,  and  of  sterling  bills,  at  the 
same  dates. 

I/nr  Middliof  to  Fivighli  t« 

Oood  Middling.  8l*rilii|r.  Lrrtrpool. 

Cmto  per  lb.  Par  «miL  pnai.  Pmr.  tk. 

September  16 9|  a  10 9.^  a  lO^ 7-I6d 

October,  3 9|  a  10^ 9    a  lO} 13-32  a  7-1 6d 

November,  3 10    a  10| 9    a  10 |d 

December,  1 10|  a  10| 7^  a   8} |d 

January,  2 lO.t  a  10| 7    a    71 13-32  a  7-1 6d 

February,  2 lU  a  111 71a    SJ 6-10a|d 

March,  2 10}  a  11| 7|  a    8  6-15a|d 

April,  3 11    alii 7|a    84 i     aS-lOd 

May  1 Il|al2i 9*  a  lO} }      a  S-lOd 

June,  1 114al2f 9    a  10 5.32a3.16d 

July,  6 Il|al2i 9    a    9} 3-16  a  Jd 

August,  3 12i  a  121 91  a  lOj ll-32d 

PB08PBCTS  OF  COMING  CBOP. 

We  have  also  prepared,  with  much  labor,  the  annexed  table,  which  shows  the 
product  of  IjOW  Middling  to  Good  Middling  l/ouisiana  and  Mississippi  cottons, 
taking  the  average  of  each  entire  year,  for  five  years,  with  the  receipts  at  New- 
Orieans,  and  the  totad  crop  of  the  United  States. 

R«Mi|>ta  at  AT«ra||* 

Total  Cnf,  It.  Orlaaaa.  Priea. 

Balaa.  Bal«a.  Om.  par  Ik. 

1845-6 2,100,637 1,041,393 61 

1846-7 1,778,651 707,324 10 

1847-8 2,347.634 1,188,733 61 

1848-9 2,728,698 1,100,636 6} 

1849-50  (estimated)  2,100,000 797,387 11 

The  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  the  1st  September  last,  from  all  9imrce»t 
are  887,723  bales.  This  amount  includes  40,336  bales  received  from  Mobile  and 
Florida,  and  from  Texas,  by  ata;  and  this  boinff  deducted,  our  receipts  proper  m 
shown  to  be  797,387  bales,  in  which  arc  included  17,501  bales  received  direct 
from  Montgomery,  6&C.,  Alabama,  and  which  being  counted  here,  and  here  onhr, 
are  deemed  to  properly  belong  to  the  New-Orleans  receipts.  This,  then,  would 
show  a  decrease  in  our  receipts  proper  as  compared  with  last  year  upon  the  same 
basis,  of  303,249  bales,  and  of  390,346  bales,  compared  with  1847-8.  The 
total  exports  since  September  1st  are  838,691  bales,  of  which  397,180  bales 
were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  117,413  to  France,  110,140  to  the  North  and 
South  of  Europe,  Mexico,  dec,  and  213,843  to  United  States  ports.  On  a  com- 
f  parison  of  the  exports  with  those  of  last  year,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  de- 
creaMi  of  247,829  bales  to  Great  Britain,  37,234  to  France,  and  51,681  to  the 
North  and  South  of  Europe,  Mexico,  dec.,  while  to  the  United  States  jports  thera 
U  an  increase  of  8032  bales.  The  total  receipts  at  &U  the  Atlaniie  and  GuifpartB^ 
up  to  the  latest  6alea  received,  as  shown  by  our  general  Cotton  TiMv  Mi 
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2,071,477  bales,  and  the  crov^  when  made  up  by  the  New- York  Shipping  lift, 
will  probably  vary  but  slightly  from  2,100,000  bales. 

On  reference  to  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  receipts  at  this  port  has  fallen  on  Groat  Britain,  i.  e.,  the  de- 
crease in  our  exports  to  Great  Britain  nearly  corresponds  to  the  deficiency  in 
receipts.  The  whole  deficiency,  however,  in  the  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain,  since  September  Ist,  1849,  is  upwards  of  450,000  bales,  and 
the  decrease  to  all  foreign  ports,  as  compared  with  last  year,  is  nearly  653,000 
bales.  This  very  large  falling  off  in  the  supply  could  not  fail  to  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  prices,  though  the  Liverpool  market  did  not  respond  to  ours  as 
promptly  as  manyliad  expected,  the  representations  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
crop  being  very  contradictory,  and  the  receipts  for  some  months  keeping  weD 
up  with  those  of  the  previous  year  ;  a  circumstance  which,  however,  was  fully 
and  frequently  explained  by  directing  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  compan- 
tively  hieh  prices,  and  to  the  fact  that  all  the  avenues  to  market  were  in  an  im- 
usually  ravorable  condition.  As  the  season  advanced,  however,  the  deficiency 
began  to  exhibit  itself  in  a  rapid  ratio,  and  the  Liverpool  market  soon  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  influence  which  this  was  calculated  to  exorcise.  The  advance, 
however,  though  large  in  the  aggregate,  has  been  remarkably  gradual,  as  hold- 
ers generally,  judging  from  the  course  of  the  trade,  appear  to  have  pursued  the 
policy  of  supplying  the  market  pretty  freely.  The  quotations  at  Liverpool  fimr 
fair  Orleans  cotton,  on  the  1st  Sept.  last,  was  5j|d,  and  on  the  1st  August  it  was 
8jd,  equal  to  an  advance  of  six  cents  per  pound.  It  is  gratifying  and  encour- 
aging to  observe,  that  notwithstanding  this  great  enhancement  of  prices,  the 
ratio  of  consumption  has  been  less  affected  than  could  well  have  been  anticipa- 
ted, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  import,  delivery, 
stock,  dec,  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  six  months  ended  on  the  30Ui 
June  last,  and  a  comparison  with  the  same  period  in  1849. 

1850.  1849. 

Stock  1st  January 558,390  496,050 

Import  six  months 941,862  1,324,965 

1,499,252  1,831,005 

Export  sixmonths 119,800  114,500 

Consumption 770,952—890,752  851 ,205—   965,7106 

Stock  30th  June 608,500  855,300 

Weekly  average  taken  for  consumption . . .   29,652  32,738 

It  will  thus  bo  scon  that  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  is  only  about  80,000  bales  short 
of  the  amount  taken  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
or  equal  to  about  3,000  bales  per  week.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  there  has 
been  some  mcrease  in  the  quantity  taken  for  export,  and  the  Kpoculativo  opera- 
tions have  been  more  extensive  than  for  several  yours  past,  reaching  at  Liver- 
pool alone,  from  January  1st  to  August  1st,  538,320  baJcs.  At  the  latest  date 
(August  10th)  the  whole  quantity  at  Liverpool,  out  of  the  hands  of  spinners, 
was  only  468,230  bales,  of  which  322,000  bales  wore  American,  and  it  would 
thus  scorn  that  the  manufacturers  have  lost  (probably  never  to  be  regained)  the 
controlling  power  of  a  superabundant  stock.  The  deliveries  for  consumption 
at  Havre,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  slightly  exceed  those 
for  the  same  period  last  year,  and  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing Northern,  Western  and  Southern  manufactories,  cannot  var)*  much  fron 
last  year,  when  it  was  estimated  at  about  650,000  bales. 

PROSPECTS  OF  COMING  CROP. 

In  approaching  the  question  of  supply,  which  we  propose  briefly  to  refer  to^ 
we  are  fully  aware  that  it  has  become  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest,  and  ono 
which  at  this  period  can  only  be  treated  of  in  general  terms,  by  a  P^TtT  wholly 
dwintorested,  and  without  prcjndioe.    Oar  ronuks  will  bo  eonaned  to  tte 
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Amefiean  crop,  which  is  the  point  of  paminount  importance,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  which  at  |)rosiMit  po.ss:'sHeti  any  ronsideralilc  (lc;rri>o  uf  iiiterest.  Re- 
ferring back  to  tlii^  first  pvtrtion  of  tlio  sf^ason — ihf  period  for  phmtiii;;,  obtain- 
ing a  Ktand,  (&c.,  there  can  l)e  no  doubt  that  it  wat«  one  of  tlie  most  unnropitiouB 
that  haH  l>rcn  known  for  inany  years.  Tiie  operations  of  preparing;  tne  ground 
and  planting  were  <reneraily  retarded  to  an  unusually  late  period,  by  a  remark- 
ably wet  and  cu)d  »iprin^ :  and  after  tlie  Hced  hail  been  put  in  tlic  ground  the 
weather  continued  ao  unseasonubly  cold  that  it  could  not  germinate,  and  most 
plantera  were  obli;rrvl  to  p]a>it  tlicir  lieldN  more  tban  once — Home  of  them  neve- 
ral  times.  Benidcri.  tbe  uuuierouH  plantations,  some  of  tliom  very  cxtenKive, 
were  overflowed,  and  continued  Ko  until  after  the  usual  season  of  even  a  late 
planting ;  so  that  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  up  to  alxmt  the  middle  of  June  the 
prosp4*cts  of  the  crop  were  lesx  flattering;  tban  for  several  previous  years.  About 
the  period  above  noted,  a  fivorable  cliam^e  took  place  in  the  weather,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  witii  an  occasional  excess  of  rain  in  one  section  and 
of  drought  in  another,  the  (general  charai-ter  of  the  season  has  l>ecn  favorable  to 
a  remarkable  dei;ree.  This  pmpitious  change  has  of  course  ha<l  a  favorable  in- 
fluence upon  the  cotton  croj),  and  its  jtroirress  towards  maturity  is  generally 
reprtfsented  as  havinir  liet'ii  very  rapid.  The  plant  is  still  unusually  backward, 
however;  consid:.'ral)ly  more  si>  than  even  the  late  crop  of  last  year;  and  this, 
we  conceive,  is  an  important  point  to  be  kept  in  view,  as  no  full  crop  can  be 
mailn  without  early  maturity  and  a  favorabh^  pickini(  season.  What  the  extent 
of  the  crop  is  likely  to  be  is  an  intensely  interesting  question,  but  its  solution 
hangs  on  so  many  continirencies  that  no  speculative  estimates  can  \w  indulged 
iu  at  this  period — at  least  by  us.  The  e.\tent  of  the  last  crop  is  known,  and  the 
p^irties  imineJiaiely  interesied,  in  their  calculations  on  the  probable  pn>duct  of 
the, present  year,  will  dtiiibtless  kei>p  in  view  the  comp:irati\e  prospects  up  to 
this  period,  and  also  trie  import  ant  fact  that  the  crop  of  i'^lU,  short  as  it  was, 
had  tlie  ailvantai^e  of  mie  ol'ihe  most  favorable  ])i(*ki]ig  seasons  cvtT  known. 

Whatever  may  be  the  evleut  of  the  cn»p,  however,  the  market  prospects  must 
be  consider.'d  :it*  highly  tl.iti''rin^.  \\\'  have  shown  that  the  large  advance  in 
prii:es  h:is  liiuii  bir  but  sliirhtly  aiiecte.1  the  ratio  ol  consumption,  and  with  un- 
usu'iliy  li»w  stocks  in  Kurop'.*.  a  luMlthy  trade,  the  world  at  ]>eace.  and  foiMl 
crops  in  abiindince,  Wi*  see  little  pn>liaiulity  of  the  supply  being  so  large  as  to 
depress  prices  below  the  averaire  ot'  lartt  y;-ar,  aiiil  th<'  chances  would  seem  to 
be  that  even  a  siiiiiewiiat  hii;!icr  avcra;;e  will  be  realized. 

The  first  bah'  M'  ikw  rmp  (soni;*  'JoO  lbs.)  was  received  here  on  the  lltli  of 
August,  beinir  only  four  d.iys  later  than  the  first  reeeipt  last  year.  We  sup- 
pose it.  however.  ti»  be  tiiler.ilily  well  u■l'^•r^lood  b\  this  time,  that  these  ambi- 
tious yirx'  iMt'f,.*  are  no  nMi-ible  index  of  t!ie  L'^rneral  forwanliir:4s  of  tlic  crop,  and 
up  to  this  date  we  have  reerived  only  07  hab'S  airainst  477  bales  to  same  dale 
last  year,  Qiid  liSifi  bab-.i  in  IS-I.'),  the  latter  beiii!;  the  largest  quantity  of  new 
crop  ever  n-ceived  up  to  Isi  S-plember.  Of  tlie  few  bales  received,  only  about 
Sii  have  Ih-cii  sold  at  a  raoirc  of  I3.i  to  15  cents  per  lb.,  the  lattur  a  fancy  price 
for  a  single  bale. 

In  ttur  fin«*ar  aT)nn:!l  rrjiort.  having  no  strictly  aecurate  data  for  our  goo<l 
^lisl'tn'^c.  we  were  eiirnpelb'd  to  av.iil  oursrlves  of  popular  estimate  for  (he  ex- 
letit  of  the  crop,  wiiieh  plared  it  at  :2:J0,00-')  hogsheads,  thou'xh  it  prolmbiy  ex- 
ceeded this  amount.  Ac  the  same  time,  in  remarking  upon  the  prospect  of  the 
then  growiuL'' crop,  \iz. — that  which  has  just  In'en  disposed  of — we  stated  that 
rhiTi'  \^a^  a  stron::;  probability  of  its  beinj  at  least  fully  equal  in  nnioiint  to  the 
estimate  of  the  miic  preeettiii^r  it.  In  this  we  have  been  sustained  by  the  re- 
sults, which  li.ive  br:'ii  :irriveil  at  with  much  labor  and  expense  bv  Mr.  P.  A. 
fV'i.inij><>inliT,  and  iJiMibtleAS  v.itli  as  much  aceuracy  as  such  a  dillieiilt  matter  is 
s«l.''Cep*ilt.e  of  Aei'-irdin-j  to  Mr.  C's  statern'Mit,  which  )•<  published  in  a 
p:imp!i!''L  fiirui.  tlie  tiMal  «'r«q».  inciuiliuir  iXI7,y2:J  lui'j-«br  wU  nsinn  /futf'ims, 
«unis  up  '**)7.!rj:)  h'>::sii(  ads  :  est i in. it "d  to  be  eqii.d  to  '.M>!l.7i):«.|Hm  lbs.  This 
woulil  show  till-  I  iriest  crop  ev»'r  pnnluced  iii  th«'  St.ite,  :iii.l  it  would  prolwibly 
have  been  «:im'w!iat  l.iriicr.  :Mid  <if  belter  avi-rage  qu.jlity,  h;id  the  cuttinir  and 
•»rifidinj  been  ni'ire  ir»«nerallv  del.iyed,  as  there  was  no  ktllin<j  frost,  and  those 
crops  gathered  lati-st  gave  the  best  pniduel.  lii^sides  this,  the  loss  by  overflows 
anti  crevasses  is  estimated  at  about  18, QUO  bhds.     The  estimated  stock  on  hand 
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at  the  close  of  last  year  was  6000  hogsheads,  and  this  quantity  being  added  to 
the  crop,  as  above  stated,  makes  a  supply,  in  round  numbers,  of  253,000  bhds. 
This,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  has  been  disposed  of  as  follows  :  ship- 
ments out  of  tnc  State,  by  sea,  including  those  from  Attakapas,  96,000  bogs- 
heads  ;  consumption  of  the  city  and  neighborhood,  15,000  hogsheads  ;  taken 
for  refining  in  the  city  and  State,  including  cistern  bottoms,  15,000 ;  stock  now 
on  hand  in  the  State,  estimated,  2000  hogsheads  ;  leaving  as  the  quantity  taken 
for  the  West,  125,000  hogsheads.  The  shipments  to  the  Atlantic  ports  have 
been  just  about  the  same  as  last  year,  or  equal  to  about  90,000  hogsheads. 

The  first  receipt  of  the  new  crop  was  on  the  11th  October,  when  14  hogs- 
heads came  to  hand  from  Point  Coupee.  It  proved  to  be  of  good  color  and 
grain,  and  altogether  of  an  unusually  good  quality  for  the  first  parcel  of  tks 
season.  One  hogshead  was  promptly  sold  on  arrival,  at  6ic.  per  lb.,  and  an 
offer  of  5|c.  was  refused  for  the  remainder.  The  first  arrival  of  the  previoiis 
year  was  on  the  5th  October,  but  being  made  from  unripe  cane,  the  quality  was 
unmerchantable,  and  it  was  not  until  the  16th  October  that  any  sales  were  no- 
ticed, the  prices  being  4  to  4ic.  per  lb.  The  first  receipt  of  14  hogsheads, 
above  noticed,  was  immediately  followed  by  other  parcels,  and  the  market  gn- 
dually  gave  way,  reaching  4  to  4ic.  for  fair  at  the  close  of  October.  From  this 
time  to  the  middle  of  December  the  receipts  at  the  Icvec  were  ample,  consider- 
ably exceeding  those  of  the  previous  year,  but  a  very  fair  demand,  both  for  tke 
North  and  the  West,  kept  prices  quite  steady,  the  range  for  that  period  being 
between  3|  and  4|c.  for  fair.  In  January,  under  an  accumulation  of  stock,  tli* 
rates  for  fair  were  depressed  to  3}  to  S^c,  but  this  was  for  a  few  days  only^ 
and  up  to  the  1st  May,  prevailing  rates  for  fair  were  3}  to  4c.  A  boat 
the  Ist  of  May,  the  accounts  from  the  North  being  favorable,  and  freiglit 
being  depressed  to  a  mere  nominal  rate,  while  at  the  same  time  the  stock  was 
much  reduced,  and  mostly  in  second  hands,  buyers  for  the  Atlantic  market* 
came  forward,  and  their  operations  had  an  immediate  influence  on  prices,  which 
commenced  an  upward  movement,  and  which  have  since  continued  gradually  t» 
advance  (with  the  exception  of  a  slight  reaction  in  June)  up  to  the  present  time* 
the  closing  of  quotations  being  as  follows — Ordinary  to  common,  41  to  5|^ ;  fidr 
to  fully  fair,  5|  to  6c. ;  prime  to  choice,  6|  to  6}c.  per  lb.  The  sales  on  plan- 
tation have  ranged  from  3i  to  blc.  per  lb  ,  though  only  one  very  choice  crop, 
sold  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  commanded  tlie  highest  figures.  The  princifKii 
sales  were  at  3f  to  4c.  for  fair  to  prime  crops.  The  quantity  received  at  the 
levee  for  sale  has  been  143,9 12. hogsheads,  against  125,592  hogsheads  last  year, 
and  the  stock  now  on  bond  in  the  State  is  estimated  to  be  about  2000  hogsheads. 

In  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  to  which,  in  past  yearn,  we  have  been  accuo- 
tomed  to  make  some  brief  reference,  we  have  to  remark,  that,  in  common  with 
all  other  crops,  its  early  progress  was  retarded  by  an  unusually  unpropitioot 
spnng,  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  season,  it  gave  to  the  planter  no  very  flatter- 
ing promise.  For  some  three  months  past,  however,  the  weather  has  been  of  a 
remarkably  favorable  character  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  cane,  and  the 
prospects  now  are  that,  with  as  favorable  a  fall  as  was  experienced  last  year, 
and  no  intermediate  disaster,  the  crop  of  the  present  season  is  likely  to  equal, 
if  it  does  not  exceed,  that  which  has  immediately  preceded  it.  It  is  true  there 
have  been  lo8s<>s  to  a  considerable  extent  from  overflows  and  crevasses,  but 
these  are  likely  to  be  compensated  in  a  material  degree  by  extended  cultivation 
and  the  better  promise  of  the  crop  generally.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
annual  product  of  the  State  for  a  scries  of  years,  and  a  reference  to  it  will  show 
that  the  cane  culture  is  subject  to  remarkable  fluctuations,  according  to  tbo 
character  of  the  season. 


Crop  of  1849, 247,923  hhds. 

1848, 220,000 

1847 240,000 

1846, 140,000 

1845, 186,650 

1844, 200,000 

1843, 100,000 

1842, 140,000 

1841, 90,000 

1840, 87,000 
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Crop  of  1839, 115,000  hhds. 

1838, 70.000 

1837, 65,000 

1836 70,000 

1835, 30,000 

1834 100.000 

1833, 75,000 

1832, 70,000 

1829, 48,000 

1828, 88,000 
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From  the  interesting  and  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Champomier,  we  learn  that 
the  crop  of  last  year  was  the  product  of  1455  sugar  houses,  and  Mr.  C.  esti- 
mates that  there  will  be  1517  sugar  houses  in  operation  upon  the  present  crop, 
of  which  about  865  are  by  steam  power,  650  by  horse  power,  and  2  by  water 
power.  There  are  also  some  few  plantations  in  the  parish  of  Concordia,  in  this 
state,  and  in  Wilkinson  County,  Mississippi,  which  are  not  included  in  this 
estimate. 

2.— NASHVILLE.— TENNESSEE. 

The  '*  City  of  Rocks,"  as  this  city  is  denominated,  has  suffered  during  the 
last  six  months,  more  than  any  other  city  in  the  south  or  west.  Two  heavj 
freshets  in  the  Cumberland  river,  in  March  and  April,  overflowed  the  lower  parts  of 
the  town,  driving  the  inmates  (who  were  generally  of  the  poorer  class)  from  their 
habitations,  to  seek  shelter  in  the  more  elevated  portions.  Nashville  has  seen 
her  best  days,  unless  her  capitalists  will  arouse  from  their  lethargy,  and  invest 
their  surplus  funds  in  something  save  shaving  notes.  Nashville  has  grown  to 
her  present  eminence  by  her  profits  on  trade,  which  trade  she  is  losing  every 
day.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  this  was  the  market  for  the  produce  of  Middle 
and  East  Tennessee,  Southern  Kentucky,  and  North  Alabama.  The  railroad 
from  Chattanooga  to  Charleston,  South- Carolina,  has  taken  off  the  Alabama  and 
East  Tennessee  trade.  The  improvement  of  the  Green  river  has  monopolized 
that  of  Southern  Kentucky,  while  the  railroad  now  in  course  of  erection  from 
Nashville  to  Chattanooga,  will  be  certain  to  deprive  her  of  what  little  she  has 
left  from  Middle  Tennessee.  To  insure  this,  Memphis  is  determined  to  have 
ber  share,  and  is  making  rapid  progress  in  establishing  a  road  that  will  tap  the 
main  road  to  Charleston,  and  thereby  draw  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  to  the 
••  City  on  the  Bluff."  Now,  if  the  capitalists  of  Nashville,  her  property-holders, 
do  not  *'  take  time  by  the  forelock,"  real  estate  in  five  years  will  go  down  to  a 
▼eiy  low  estimate.  You  may  ask  me  how  they  can  prevent  it.  1  answer,  by 
going  immediately  into  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  iron,  for  which  few  places 
m  the  southwest  has  greater  facilities.  Coal  and  iron  can  be  had  almost  at  the  door, 
and  of  the  very  best  quality.  Cotton  can  be  had  in  any  quantity,  but  the  apathy 
(fisplayed  by  those  who  could  save  this  place,  will  be  the  means  of  destroying  it. 
Now,  I  am  no  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  if  something  is  not  done, 
and  that  soon,  before  ten  years  you  will  see  grass  growing  in  what  have  been, 
mnd  may  still  be  kept,  the  busy  streets  of  Naslivillc  ;  and  in  less  than  a  century 
it  will  be  spoken  of  as  a  **  place  that  once  had  a  flourishing  trade,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  but  now  scarcely  known."  Would 
that  some  stimulus  could  be  invented  that  would  open  the  eyes  of  those  in- 
terested to  the  true  position  of  this  city ! 

The  corporation,  with  the  assistance  of  the  property-holders,  are  making 
eflTorts  to  fill  up  the  low  grounds  above  high-water  mark.  When  this  is  done,  I 
have  no  doubt  we  can  show  as  clean  a  bill  of  health  as  any  city  in  this  region. 

3.— PHILADELPHIA.. 

The  gross  revenue  from  duties  on  imports  into  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1850,  was  $39,700,000.  This  is  equal  to  an  importation  of 
nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June 
80th,  1849,  $31,202,047;  year  ending  June  30th,  1848,  $33,228,111. 

The  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  and  exported  from  Philadelphia, 
during  each  of  the  four  past  years,  ending  June  30th,  was  as  follows  : 

VALUE    OF   IMPORTS. 
DotUbl*.  FrM.  ftpMlt.  Total. 

1847 8,S61,729 876,786 168,601 9,686,126 

1848 11,020,926 791,320 327,854 12,147,099 

1849 9,519,151 855,084 270,568 10,644,808 

1850 10,413,276 1,161,189 41,336 11,616,801 


Total $39,605,081 $3,683,37^. $798,369 $43,993,8S9 
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▼ALUS    OF    EXPORTS. 
Domeatie.  Forrign.  Spaci*.  TomL 

1847 8,363,311 239,453 41,627 8,643,39! 

1848 6,468,009 251,653 62,671 6,733,333 

1849 4,807,359 350,467 186,586 6,344,421 

1850 3,924,151 297,889 260,671 4,600,712 


Total 822,560,830 $1,139,462 $541,554 $24,121,857 

Total  value  of  imports  for  four  years $43,993,829 

Total  value  of  exports  for  four  years $24,121,589 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  four  years $19,872,245 

The  foreign  trade  of  Philadelphia  is  small,  and  the  port  ranks  fourth  in  the 
country.  The  value  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  Now-York  during  the 
month  of  July  last,  was  equal  to  the  imports  into  Philadelphia  for  any  two  of 
the  past  four  years. 

4.— CITY  OF  BALTIMORE.* 

Baltimore,  the  most  southern  of  the  four  great  **  commercial  cities"  on  the 
Atlantic  seahoard  of  our  country,  from  its  position,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
and  its  prospective  greatness,  is  entitled  to  a  more  extended  notice  than  is 
usually  given  to  the  cities  sketched  in  this  series.  It  is  the  largest  and  most 
striking  instance  yet  presented  to  the  world,  of  the  rapid  centralization  and 
development  of  all  the  clemcntsof  commercial  greatness,  which  characterize  the 
New  World.  Barely  fifty  years  old  as  a  city,  it  already  takes  rank,  in  popula- 
tion and  trade,  with  those  across  the  water  which  have  been  struggling  up  to* 
ward  importance  for  centuries,  and  with  all  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  eailj 
youth,  is  pressing  on  hopefully  to  a  bright  and  strong  manhood. 

It  is  located  upon  an  estuary,  or  small  bay,  which  makes  up  for  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsco  river,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  this  river  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  of  which  it  is  for  this  dis- 
tance an  anu.  By  ship  channel  it  is  about  200  miles  from  the  ocean,  in 
39°    17*  23'  north  latitude,  and  longitude  0  2G'  east  from  Washington. 

The  city  contains  about  10,000  acres  of  land,  extending  about  four  and  a  half  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  three  and  a  half  from  north  to  south.  It  consisted 
originally  of  more  than  filly  elevations,  or  hills,  separated  by  abrupt  valleys,  or 
ravines,  and  in  a  few  instances  by  fonnidable  marshes  ;  while  nearly  in  the  centre 
it  is  divided  by  a  rapid  stream  of  water,  known  as  **  Jones'  Falls."  This  strean 
has  on  three  occasions — October  5,  1786,  August  9,  1817,  and  June  14,  1837 — 
overflowed  its  banks  and  done  great  damage,  both  to  life  and  property.  The 
city  has,  in  consequence,  been  at  great  pains  to  remove  all  obstructions  from  its 
bed,  and  have  the  numerous  bridges  by  which  it  is  crossed  sprung  by  a  single 
arch,  and  at  such  a  height  as  to  remove  all  further  danger  from  this  source. 
The  division  east  of  the  falls  is  agfiin  nominally  sulnlivided  into  two  parts — 
FclVx  Point  and  Old  Town.  The  Point  is  tlie  most  easterly  portion  of  the  city, 
has  the  advantage  of  greater  depth  of  water  than  the  upper  harbor  contains,  is 
the  resort  of  seamen  and  immigrants,  and  the  place  where  the  greater  part  of 
the  ship-building  and  manufactures  of  the  city  arc  carried  on.  Old  Town  lies 
north  and  west  of  this,  and  is  principally  inhabited  by  mechanics  and  laborers. 

The  portion  west  of  the  falls  is,  in  like  manner,  divided  into  two  parts — tke 
City  Proper  and  Spring  Garden  section.  The  former  is  the  centre  of  trade,  and 
contains  most  of  the  residences  of  the  more  wealthy  of  the  citizens ;  while  tks 
latter,  which  is  the  extreme  south-western  quarter,  is  the  residence  of  many 
mechanics  and  laborers.  It  is  the  lowest  and  most  unhealthy  portion  of  the 
city,  bcin«T  subject,  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  to 
bilious  and  intermittent  diseases.  While  the  uneven  and  broken  nature  of  the 
ground,  with  the  exception  of  this  quarter,  has  severely  taxed  both  public  and 
private  resources  and  enterprise,  it  has  been  made  to  obviate,  toagreat  degree,  the 
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necessity  of  extended  scwern,  (the  whole  amount  of  which  is  less  than  two 
miles,)  and  greatly  conduced  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  city.  Indeed,  in  this 
important  respect,  Baltimore  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  most  highly 
favored  cities  of  our  land. 

The  first  settlers  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  seem  to  have  moved, 
for  a  long  time,  almost  at  random  in  the  selection  of  the  sites  of  their  future 
towns,  and  to  have  been  blindly  experimenting  with  the  laws  of  nature,  or  at- 
tempting capriciously  to  produce  a  factitious  determination  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation to  points  never  designed  for  such  a  fortune  by  their  Maker.  Hence, 
some  places  for  which  they  mapped  out  future  greatness,  and'which  they  tried  to 
nurse  up  to  it,  arc  now  almost  as  much  a  wiTdemcss  as  when  they  were  first 
discovered  : — while  other  spots,  in  which  they  saw  no  comeliness,  are  now 
thriving  marts. 

In  this  way  the  most  unrivalled  advantages  of  the  location  of  Baltimore  were 
long  quite  overlooked,  and  when,  as  late  as  the  year  1729,  they  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  the  town  was  laid  out,  only  a  part  of  it  was  under  cultivation,  and 
that  as  a  farm,  while  the  rest  was  a  wilderness. 

The  piirt  thus  first  laid  out  (60  acres  in  extent,)  was  the  central  southern 
portion,  about  the  head  of  what  is  now  familiarly  cnllod  '*  the  baxiny  Three 
years  subsequent,  in  1732,  ten  acres  east  of  "  Jones*  Fallsy^  a  part  of  the  present 
"  Old  Town,^^  were  laid  out  under  the  name  of  Jonestown,  and  the  two  became 
united  as  the  town  of  Baltimore,  in  1745.  For  some  years  its  growth  was  by 
no  means  rapid.  It  was  surrounded  by  older  and  jealous  rivals,  and  was  obliged 
to  contend  with  all  the  obstacles  which  they  could  throw  in  its  way.  An 
authentic  sketch  of  it,  made  in  1752,  by  Mr.  John  Moale,  is  in  the  rooms  of  the 
American  Historical  Society,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  then  contained  about 
twenty-five  houses,  four  of  which  were  built  of  brick,  while  the  rest  were  quite 
primitive  in  tSeir  structure.  Sixteen  years  later,  in  1768,  it  became  the  shire 
town  of  the  county,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  erection  of  a  court- 
house and  jail,  which  had  been  previously  located  at  Joppa,  a  place  now  known 
only  in  history.  Its  first  newspaper,  **  Thr.  Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore 
Advertiser,"  weekly,  was  issued  on  the  20th  of  August,  1773,  and  a  second, 
"  Dunlafs  Maryland  Gazette,'"  in  1775.  It  was  not  deemed  a  port  of  entry  till 
1780,  when  first  a  custom-house  was  opened,  and  a  naval  officer  appointed. 
Until  that  time  all  vessels  trading  to  and  from  the  port  entered,  cleared,  and  ob- 
tained their  registers  at  Annapolis.  None  of  the  streets  were  paved  till  1782, 
wheji  a  commencement  was  made  on  Baltimore-street,  from  that  day  to  this  the 
main  street  of  the  city.  In  the  same  year  the  first  regular  conmiunication  with 
Philadelphia — a  line  of  stage-coaches — was  opened  :  watchmen  begun  to  be 
employed  in  1784,  and,  not  to  enlarge  by  tedious  detail,  it  begun  to  assume 
metropolitan  airs,  and  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  on  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1796.  The  city  government  was  organized  in  the  following  year,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  1798,  Baltimore  may  be  classed  among  Americ^m  cities. 

In  1775  a  census  was  taken,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  private  individuals,  and 
the  town  found  to  contain  564  houses,  and  5,934  persons.  Some  idea  of  its 
steadily  rapid  growth  since,  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  : 

Tt*i«.  SUtm.  Frr*  r.J*rrd.  Whitf.  Totel. 

1790 1,255 323 11,925 13,603 

1800 2,843 2,771 20,900 26,514 

18J10 4,672 5,671 36,212 46,556 

1820 4.357 10,326 48,055 62,738 

1830 4,120 14,790 51,710 70,620 

1840 3,212 17,980 81,321 102,513 

The  census  of  the  present  year,  when  it  shall  be  taken,  will  probably  show  a 
population  of  not  less  than  135,000,  and,  it  is  generally  supposed,  will  consider- 
ably exceed  that  number. 

Its  increase  in  wealth  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  its  population.  In 
1808  the  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  city  was  computed  at  $^2,522,780.  Tlie 
following  is  the  official  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property  and  number  of 
homes  erected  in  the  city  for  the  last  six  years : 
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1844 f53,790,170 609 

1846 63,750,496 1,608 

1846 64,851,217 — 

1847 72,079,322 2,006 

1848 74,228,276 1,920 

1849 78,252,688 1,894 

1850 80,237,960 — 

There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  value  of  the  pro- 
perty far  exceeds  this  taxable  estimate. 

In  all  the  branches  of  business,  in  business  facilities,  and  in  the  public  woikf 
by  which  cities  are  embellished,  Baltimore  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
its  wealth  and  population.  It  is  familiarly  known  as  **  The  Monumental  City*^ — 
a  name  derived  from  certain  monuments  which  the  public  spirit  of  its  inhabitants 
has  erected  to  commemorate  worthy  men  and  heroic  deeds  in  their  own  or  their 
country's  history.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  one  erected  to  the  memory  of  Wash- 
ington. This  stands  upon  the  highest  of  the  original  hills  of  the  city,  at  the 
intersection  of  Charles  and  Monument  streets.  The  summit  of  this  hill  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water  in  the  harbor,  and  from  this  the  monu- 
ment, of  white  marble,  rises  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  It  consists  of  a  base  ' 
fifty  feet  square,  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  Doric  Column, 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  within  which  is  a  winding  stair-case  leading  to  the  top, 
which  is  crowned  with  a  colossal  statue  of  Washington,  thirteen  feet  in  height. 
Thf  top  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  city,  harbor,  river,  bay,  and  su^ 
rounding  country,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  it  is  much  visited  by  stranger^. 
This  monument  cost  upwards  of  $100,000,  which  was  raised  by  means  of  a 
lottery. 

The  monument  next  in  importance  is  "  Battle  MonumerU,''^  upon  Calvert- 
street,  between  Fayette  and  Lexington,  erected  in  1816,  to  the  memory  of  thoss 
who  fell  at  North  Point  the  previous  year,  in  defence  of  the  city.  This  monu- 
ment, also  of  white  marble,  is  fifly-two  feet  high,  and  was  erected  by  the  general 
and  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants.  The  base  is  Egyptian — ths 
column,  a  bundle  of  Roman  faces,  upon  the  bands  of  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  those  it  commemorates,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  female 
figure,  emblematic  of  the  Genius  of  the  City,  holding  aloft  a  civic  crown,  the 
award  of  those  who  averted  her  capture  at  the  expense  of  their  lives. 

The  city  now  contains  upwards  of  a  hundred  churches,  three  universities, 
four  colleges,  and  many  beautiful  and  commodious  public  buildings.  To  notice 
these,  however,  further  than  they  affect  the  commercial  or  mercantile  character 
of  the  city,  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  this  article.  The  Merchants^  Exchange, 
at  the  comer  of  Gay  and  Lombard  streets,  is  a  spacious  building,  226  feet  long 
by  141  feet  wide,  and  contains,  besides  the  usual  reading-room,  and  room  wt 
the  meeting  of  the  merchants,  the  Custom-House,  a  bank,  telegraph  offices,  a 
hotel,  &c.  The  room  in  which  the  merchants'  meetings  are  held  is  fiftv-three 
feet  square,  has  upon  its  east  and  west  sides  colonnades,  the  columns  of  which 
are  of  fine  Italian  marble,  each  a  single  block,  and  it  is  lighted  by  a  dome  115 
feet  above  the  street. 

Building  lots  in  this  city  are  held  by  a  tenure  somewhat  peculiar.  Aboat  the 
year  1747,  a  practice  originated  of  disposing  of  lots  by  leases  for  long  terms — 
usually  ninety-nine  years — at  a  certain  specified  annual  rent,  the  leases  gener- 
ally containing  a  covenant  for  renewal,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  original,  from 
time  to  time  forever,  at  the  option  of  the  lessee,  or  his  assigns.  This  system  oi 
"  ground  rents"  has  found  favor  with  all  classes. 

To  the  wealthy  it  offers  the  convenience  of  a  ready  and  safe  investment,  with 
an  unalterable  and  certain  return  of  due  interest :  while  the  young  tradesmen, 
the  successful  prosecution  of  whose  business  demands  the  employment  of  his 
whole  capital  therein,  and  the  poor  mechanic,  who  may  be  unable  to  purchase  a 
lot  for  the  erection  of  a  shop  or  residence,  it  furnishes  with  a  building  site  with- 
out present  expense  ;  in  other  words,  it,  in  effect,  gives  them  a  permanent  losa 
to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  building  lot,  without  endorser  or  mortgage. 
The  buildings,  with  the  lots,  are  thus  held  as  personal,  instead  of  real  astatic 
and,  in  consequence,  transfers  are  made  with  much  greater  facility. 
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So  cotiTenient  has  this  been  found  a  practice,  that,  in  many  instances,  nomi- 
nal **  ground  rents" — as  of  one  per  cent,  per  lot — are  created  with  an  eye  to 
this  special  convenience.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  occupied  ground  of  the  city 
u  behcYed  to  be  leasehold  property  of  this  nature. 

The  banking  operations  of  the  city  are  conducted  by  twelve  banks,  with  a 
capital  of  $7,225,794,  and  a  circulation  of  f  2,074,587.  The  following  tabic  will 
show  their  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  : 

Buikt.  Oapital.  C1ko1«Im».  Jan.  1,  ISM.    DaporiU,  Jan.  1 ,  IBio. 

Bank  of  Baltimore $1,200,000 $230,631 $549,215 

Union  Bank  of  Maryland 916,350 160,710 310,170 

Mechanics' Bank 591,276 265,706 545,766 

Commercial  and  Farmers'  Bank 512,560 196,130 410,936 

Farmers' and  Merchants' Bank 393,560 110,143 139,188 

Marine  Bank 310,000 112,170 229,495 

Franklin  Bank 301,850 84,159 110,568 

Merchants'  Bank 1,500,000 171,320 369,478 

Western  Bank 308,280 290,025 363,501 

Farmers'  and  Planters'  Bank 600,625 337,653 315,184 

Chesapeake  Bank 341,293 114,940 331,364 

Citiions' Bank 260,000 


Total $7,225,794 $2,074,687 $3,664,845 

The  Citizens'  Bank,  whose  operations  have  been  for  the  last  few  years  sus- 
pended, was  re-organized,  and  resumed  the  regular  prosecution  of  its  business 
on  the  15th  of  April,  of  the  present  year.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  not 
carried  out  in  the  columns  of  circulation  and  deposits. 

There  are  ten  well-conducted  6re  and  marine  insurance  companies  and  one 
health  insurance  company  in  active  operation,  while  more  than  this  number,  in- 
corporated in  other  states  or  in  England,  have  their  agencies  established,  and 
do  a  large  amount  of  business.  The  policy  of  the  state,  however,  has  been  to 
discourage  these,  and  throw  the  whole  business  into  the  hands  of  the  societies 
of  its  own  creation  ;  and  all  agents  of  societies  incorporated  abroad  are  compelled 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  passed  at  the  December 
session,  1846,  ch.  357,  which  provides  that  *'  any  individual,  or  association  of  in- 
dividuals, or  corporations  not  incorporated,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  of  this  state 
to  make  insurances  on  marine  or  fire  risks^  or  insurance  on  lives^  or  other  insvrancesy^^ 
&c.,  shall  first  pay  to  the  State  Treasurer  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  license  so  to 
do ;  and  also  deposit  with  him  good  and  sufficient  bond  in  the  penalty  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  funiishing  to  the  Treasurer  half  yearly,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  January  and  July  respectively,  a  true  list  and  account,  verified 
by  his  oath,  of  all  premiums  by  him  received,  and  therewith  faithfully  to  pay  to 
the  treasurer  **  the  sum  of  three  dollars  per  centum"  of  all  such  premiums. 

Difficult  as  would  be  the  task  of  enumerating  in  full  the  pursuits  of  the  citi- 
zens, it  would  be  hardly  less  difficult  to  name  a  branch  of  business  which  is  not 
prosecuted  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  or  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Iron  and  copper-works,  woolen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
flouring,  chemicals,  white-lead,  glass,  shot,  printers'  types,  pottery,  sugar- 
refining,  distilling,  saddlery,  agricultural  implements,  powder,  ship-buildmg, 
ropes,  oil-cloth,  carpeting,  house  furniture,  hats,  leather,  are  but  a  part  of  her 
manufactures  and  of  the  arts  which  give  employment  to  her  people,  and  bring 
wealth  to  her  coffers. 

The  total  value  of  goods  shipped  from  Baltimore  during  the  year  ending  June 
80th,  1849,  was  $8,000,600  ;  of^which  $7,786,695  were  of  articles  of  domestic 
produce,  and  $213,965  of  foreign  articles.  The  exports  were  in  634  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  149,928  tons,  and  employing  6.336  men  in  their  navigation. 
Of  the  above.  491  vessels  were  American,  and  145  under  the  flags  of  eighteen 
different  foreign  nations. 

The  foreign  imports  into  Baltimore  during  the  same  time  were  valued  at 
•4,976,731  ;  of  which  $4,613,219  were  in  American  vessels,  and  $368,612  in 
fnvign  vessels.  The  foreign  imports  were  received  in  484  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
amounting  to  110,068  tonsy  and  manned  by  4,681  men. 
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The  total  number  of  vesseU  owned  and  registered  at  Baltimore  on  the  SOth  ot 
June,  1849,  embraced  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  134,025,35  tons,  of  which 
53,624,75  tons  were  engaged  as  licensed  coasters,  and  11,464,28  tons  employed 
in  steam  navigation.  During  the  same  year  there  were  built  at  Baltimore  63 
vessels,  viz. : — 9  ships  and  barks,  8  brigs,  41  schooners  and  5  steamers,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,199,66  tons. — U.  S.  Journal. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

l.—AFRICAN  TRADE  AND  PliODUCTIONS. 

The  value  of  the  commerce  of  Africa  to  the  United  States  is  steadily  and 
rapidly  advancing,  and  needs  but  encouragement  from  our  govemmeiit  to  make 
it,  in  a  few  years,  as  valuable  to  our  country  as  that  of  Great  Britain  was 
twenty  years  aj^o. 

Durin;i  the  laat  ten  or  fifteen  years  great  discoveries  have  been  made  in  and 
about  Africa,  and  many  new  and  important  facts  brought  to  light.  In  additim 
to  the  numerous  eligible  points  on  the  cooHt.  occupied  by  slave  traders,  the 
French  have  had  for  some  time  a  settlement  on  the  Senegal,  and  have  rc>centlj 
taken  possession  of  the  Gaboon  region  ;  the  Danes  are  on  the  Rio  Volta  ;  the 
Dutch  on  tlie  gold  coast ;  the  Portuguese  at  I>oango  ;  the  Americans  at  Ldberia 
— now  formed  into  an  independent  Republic,  with  laws  modeled  after  our  own ; 
— and  the  English  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  the  Gambia,  and  on  the  gold  coast. 

From  the  results  of  these  colonies  and  the  testimony  of  travellers,  such  as 
Park,  I^indor,  Laird,  Clapperton,  Burckhart,  McQueen,  Duncan,  and  others,  we 
U.TV  alfordrd  evidence  that  nature  has  scattered  her  bounties  with  the  most  lavish 
hand ;  and  that  what  is  required  to  make  them  available  to  the  noblest  pur^ 
poses,  is  a  legitimate  commerce,  sustained  by  our  rulers  and  directed  by  hon- 
orable men. 

.-Vmong  the  productions  of  the  soil  may  be  named  : 

Grain. — Rice,  Indian  com,  Guinea  corn,  millctt,  wheat,  domah,  &c. 

FruilM. — Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  guav^1B,  pines,  citrons,  papaws,  plantains, 
bananas,  dates,  tamarinds,  Mango  plum,  6lc. 

Roots. — Manioc,  igname,  batalee,  yams,  cassada,  arrowroot,  ginger,  sweet 
potato,  beans,  peas,  dec.  6lc. 

Timber. — Teak,  ebony,  lignumvitn,  rosewood,  oak,  mahogany,  and  forty  or 
fifty  other  species  of  wood,  suitable  for  all  purposes. 

Nuts. — Palm  nut,  shea  or  butter  nut,  cocoa  nut,  cola  nut,  croton  nut,  castor 
oil  nut,  netta  nut,  pea  nut,  &c. 

Df/cs. — Carmine,  yellow  various  shades,  blue,  orange  various  shades,  red, 
crimson,  brown,  6lc. 

DyewooiU. — ( /amwood,  barwood,  &c. 

Gums. — Copal,  Senegal,  mastic,  sudan,  &c. 

Drutrs. — Aloes,  cassia,  senna,  frankincense,  copaiva,  6lc. 

Minerals. — (irold,  iron,  copper,  emery,  sal  amoniac,  nitre,  dtc. 

Miscellaneous. — Sugar  cane,  coifee,  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  India 
rubber,  beeswax,  ostrich  feathers,  hides,  skins,  ivory,  pepper  of  all  varieties, 
spices,  hemp,  honey,  <Scc.  dec. 

In  tlie  animal  kingdom  I  find  that,  in  addition  to  the  wild  beasts  which  in- 
fest its  forests  and  occupy  its  swamps,  and  whose  skins,  teeth  and  horns  aie 
valuable  as  articles  of  commerce,  immense  herds  of  cattle,  incalculable  in  num- 
ber, range  its  plains.  Hides,  therefore,  to  almost  any  amount,  may  be  obtained. 
Sheep  and  goat  skins,  of  a  very  large  kind,  are  equally  numerous  and  very  tsI- 
uabie.  Fish  of  all  kinds  visit  the  shores  and  rivers  in  innumerable  shoals,  and 
are  easily  taken  in  large  quantities  during  the  proper  season. 

The  niinrral  kingdom  has  not  been  explored,  but  enough  is  known  to  show 
that  the  precious  metals  abound,  particularly  gold.  This  is  found  throughont 
the  known  regions  of  Africa,  in  beds  of  rivers  and  in  mines.  Dupuis  and  Dow- 
ditch  speak  of  the  *'  solid  lumps  of  rock  gold*'  which  ornament  the  persons  of 
the  attendants  in  the  Court  of  the  Kinc  of  Ashantee,  at  Coomassie.  Mrs.  Bow- 
ditch  says,  the  great  men  will  fieqaonUv,  on  state  oceanons,  so  load  thetr  wiieU 
with  these  lumps  that  they  are  obliged  to  support  them  on  the  head  of  a  boy. 
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The  iron  ore  found  near  Sierra  I,eonc  is  particularly  rich,  yielding  seventy- 
nine  per  cent.,  and  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  making  steel.  Copper  is  so 
abundant  in  Majomha  that  they  gather  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  enough 
for  their  purpopes. 

A  few  words  on  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  It  has  been  proved  that  two 
crops  of  com,  sweet  potatoes  and  several  other  vegetables  can  be  and  arc  raised 
in  a  year.  They  yield  a  larger  crop  than  the  best  soils  in  America.  One  acre 
of  rich  land,  well  tilled,  says  Governor  Ashmun,  will  produce  three  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  fndi^o.  Half  an  acre  may  be  made  to  grow  half  a  ton  of  arrow- 
root. Four  acres  laid  out  in  coffee  plants,  will,  after  the  third  year,  produce 
a  clear  income  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars.  Half  an  acre  of  cotton  trees, 
yielding  cotton  of  an  equal,  if  not  superior,  length  and  strength  of  staple  and 
fineness  and  color  than  fair  *'  Orleans,''  will  clothe  a  whole  family,  and  one 
acre  of  canes  will  make  the  same  number  independent  of  all  the  world  for 
sugar.  The  dyes  in  particular,  are  found  to  resist  both  acids  and  light,  pro- 
perties which  no  other  dyes  that  we  know  of,  ])ossess. 

In  the  year  1840,  39  liritiHh  vessels  arrived  at  Cape  Coast.  Since  that  time 
the  trade  has  been  gradually  improving.  The  last  year's  report,  which  we  have 
received,  sets  down  the  imports  into  Cai>e  Coast  as  amounting  to  X423,170 
sterling,  and  the  exports  as  £325,008  sterling,  llie  imports  during  the  same 
period  into  Asia  were  £95.000  and  the  exports  £115,000  sterling.  The  total 
export  of  British  merchandize  to  Africa  is  at  present  estimated  at  £5,000,000 
sterling  per  annum. 

The  average  import  of  palm  oil  alone  into  Liverpool^  for  some  years  past,  has 
been  at  least  15,000  tons  a  year,  valued  at  about  £400,000  sterhng,  and  giving 
employment  to  25,000  or  30,000  tons  of  shipping.  The  imports  into  the  republic 
of  Liberia  are  estimated  by  an  American  (white)  physician,  who  has  spent  six 
years  there,  at  8120,000  per  annum,  and  the  exports  as  reaching  very  nearly  the 
same  amount.  The  commerce  of  our  own  country  with  Africa  is  daily  becoming 
an  important  item.  The  principal  seats  of  this  trade  are  Salem,  Mass.,  and  Pro- 
vidence, R.I.  New  York  occasionally  sends,  while  our  city  has  at  the  present 
time  five  sail  of  brigs  and  barques  actively  and  protitably  employed.  One  of 
our  merchants  stated,  that  ho  cleared  $12,000  in  one  year  on  the  single 
article  of  ground  or  nra  nuts.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  nearly  all  these  nuts 
are  transhipped  to  France,  where  they  command  a  ready  sale,  are  there  con- 
verted into,  and  thence  Hnd  their  way  over  the  world  in  the  shape  of  oiice  oil — the 
■kill  of  the  French  eliemists  enabling  them  to  simulate  the  re:il  Lucca  and  Flo- 
rence oil,  so  an  to  deceive  the  nicest  judges.  Indeed,  the  oil  from  pea  nuts  pos- 
sesses a  sweetness  and  delicacy  not  to  be  surpassed. 

While  we  greatly  reirret  that  there  are  no  means  of  acquiring  proper  and 
correct  information  of  the  commerce  of  Africi,  yet  we  presume  the  IJacts  we 
have  already  given,  and  the  recollection  that  there  are  .it  least — acconling  to 
the  best  infonned  parties — 100,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  that  continent,  the 
whole  of  whom  are  n<<t  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  exchange  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  their  prolific  soil  for  the  dry  goods,  powder,  rum,  beads,  pipes,  tobacco, 
lea«l  bars,  iron  bars,  hardware,  glassware,  earthenware,  brassware,  cowries, 
soap,  flints,  tallow  and  sprrm  candles,  wines,  beef,  pork,  lard,  flour,  meal,  hams, 
tongues,  biscuit,  crackers,  perfumery,  and  the  thousand  other  articles  produced 
by  the  skill  and  industry'  of  our  citizens. 

So  important  and  valuable  has  this  rapidly  increasing  commerce  become  to 
Great  Britain,*  that  we  cannot  but  notice  the  great  efforts  which  have  been 
made,  and  are  making,  by  that  power,  to  secure  all  the  trade  of  Africa  to  her 
merchants.  In  addition  to  the  aid  given  to  various  enterprising  travellers,  and 
the  enormous  expense  borne  by  her  in  keeping  up  a  large  and  efficient  squad- 
ron on  the  coast,  and  in  sustaining  her  colonies  there,  we  behold  her  |>ouriiig 
forth  immense  sums  of  money  on  the  celebrated  '*  Niger  expedition  ;*'  in  send- 
ing Mr.  Duncan  to  negociate  a  treaty  with  the  powerful  King  of  Dahomey,  and 
in  the  ready  at'knowlcSgment  of  the  independence  of  the   republic  of  Liberia — 


*  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  infonnatioD  has  been  ree«ved  by  the  steamer  Ameriea, 
*that  it  is  in  conteroplation  by  some  Liverpool  merchants — with  every  proapect  of  soe- 
c«s»»to  form  an  African  Companv,  with  a  eapital  of  X10O,O0O,  in  9000  sharts  oT  jEiii 
each,  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  Africa." 
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entering  immediately  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity — and  the  kind  atten- 
tion shown  President  Roberts  during  his  brief  stay  in  that  country. 

It  therefore  well  becomes  our  government  to  awaken  themselves  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  African  trade.  Ours  are  cmphaticaliy  a  commercial  people,  and 
to  enable  them  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  English  traders,  demands  tbe 
earliest  and  most  serious  attention.  Wm.  C. 

2.  COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1849. 

In  our  review  for  March  last.  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  277-280,  we  analysed  and  presented  tiw 
Treasury  Statement  of  American  Commerce  and  Navigation  for  the  year,  ending  1st  Jnlja 
1849,  but  w&nt  of  space  prevented  us  from  completing  the  details.  Since  that  time  wc 
have  been  so  much  occupied  with  other  matters  that  it  escaped  our  attention.  We  pffe> 
ceed,  therefore,  to  supply  tlie  defects,  and  will  follow  up  the  statistics  with  those  oTdM 
next  report  to  be  presented  to  Congress  in  December  next,  and  coming  down  to  Jo^* 
1850. 

3.  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  UNITED  STATES. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
19. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16 
17. 
18. 
19. 
90. 
91. 
22. 
93. 
24 
25. 
*26. 
97. 
2H. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
33. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


COUNTRIES. 

Rassia 

Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies 

Hanse  Towns 

Hanover 

Holland 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

Belgium  ..••>•.. 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

British  East  Indies.-  •  •  • 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Mauritius 

Honduras 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indies 

Canada 

British  American  colonies  . . . . . 

Other  British  colonies 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean... 

French  West  Indies 

Miquelon  and  French  fisheries  . 

French  Guiana 

Bourbon  (French  East  Indies). . 
French  possessions  in  Africa. . . 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean . . . . 
Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries... 
Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands. 

Cuba 

Other  Spanbh  West  Indies 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 

Cape  de  Verds 

Italy 


prudoc* 

•xportod.* 

$197,947. 

9,516. 

38,506. 

737. 


Total  dflOMati* 


54,149. 

604.682. 

85. 

242,027. 

54,118. 

50,259. 

52. 

288,243. 

1,680.878. 

58.472. 

22,526. 

78,467. 

62,734. 

76,562. 


5.000. 

34.620. 

3,759. 

203,097. 

1,914,401 

257,760. 


•zporte. 

•1,135,504.. 

44,219.. 

76,3,787.. 

95.865.. 

55,138.. 

781,346.. 

3,314,930.. 

8.581... 

2,397,355.. 

334,941.. 

367,318.. 

104,065.. 

2,731,307.- 

71,042,870.. 

3,608,432.. 

3,938,868.. 

802.286.. 

113,967.. 

409,524.. 

94,429.. 

26,731.. 

925.967.. 

666,074.. 

4,138.931.. 

4,234,724.. 

3,869,543.. 


2.818,303. 

168,521, 

14,267. 


14,464.915.. 

1,04.5,668.. 

194,998.. 

20,370. . 

46,161.. 

9,473.. 


31,479. 

19,897. 

654. 

8,669. 

666,068. 

33.934. 

6,273. 

759. 

1.839. 

3.815. 

993,419. 


900.550.. 

1,639,950.. 

18,494.. 

146,537.. 

5,309,913.. 

556,526.. 

175,994.. 

118,637.. 

16,043.. 

66,469.. 

1,104,669.. 


Vataatf 


•840,9 

17,«8y 

731,Mt 

15J8t 

19,204 

339,141 

7,742,864 


l,S0l,C4) 
354.5M 

58,Sn 

1.844,991 

58,618,499 

1.9.'>9,390 

376,79) 

1,199 

8,405 

9,036,994 

7l,190 


969,417 

95,510 

997,1 

1,481,( 

l,34.%7ft 

3,61t 

23.909.87t 

1,153,909 

71,^ 


23,4IT 


313,-l 

1,005,607 

38,910 

1,127.114 

10,6.\9,950 

1,964.001 

399,n0 

73,790 

17,090 

1,891 

1,550390 


*  The  Domnlie  Prodyce  exported  was  embodied  in  our  uSies,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  071; 
and  we  refer  the  reader  to  them.  The  importance  of  preaerving  complete  sets  of  tht 
Review,  and  binding  them,  must  be  evident  to  eveiy  reaoer ;  we  receive  ciders  now  ' 
mcMt  of  tiM  large  pwlie  and  privata  ^'*^      ' 
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46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
SO. 
51. 
59. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
63. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
73. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 


Foraign 
prodtie* 

4,854.. 
31,414.. 


464,376. 
85,130. 


OOmfTRIEM. 

SicUy 

SardiDift 

Tutcany 

Trietie  and  other  Aantrian  ports 

Turkey 

loaian  [sltnds 

Hayli 70,015. 

Mexico 1,043,869. 

Central  Republic  of  America 83,739 . 

New  Qrenada 53  334. 

Venezuela 106,213. 

Bi^iria 


TdUI  doiBMtto 

and  forelga 

•iporte. 

39,313.. 

483,364  •• 

30,076.., 

1,406,865.. 

378,996.. 


603.593. 
3,090,868. 
136,319. 
397,784. 
537,634. 


Brazil ^ 

Ciaplatine  Repnbnc 

Argentine  B^public 

ChOi 

Peru 

China 

Barmah 

Liberia 

West  Indies  generally... 
Booth  America  cenerally. 
Karope  generally 


364,597.. 

13,089.. 
173,076.. 
394,643. 

18,041. 
133,379. 


3,102,977. 

147,737. 

767,594. 
3,017,100. 

111,336, 
1,583,234. 


3,395. 
8,019. 


Asia  generally 19,375. 

Africa  generally 31,643. 

South  Seaa  aodPacific  Ocean 63,068 . 

Indian  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Sandwich  Islands 

Northwest  coast 

Uncertain  places 


108,734.. 

93,334.. 

18,5<<8.. 
363,611.. 
708,411.. 
399,728.. 


VklMoT 
importi. 

530,344 
.-    43,538 


I 


409,178 

374,064 

391 

901,724 

3,316,719 

56,017 

158,960 

1,413,096 


8,494,368 
79,934 
1,709,837 
1,817,733 
446,953 
5,513,785 


16,159 


309.669 

495,743 

85,318 


43.875 


Total 13,088,865     145,755,820         147,857,439 

4.  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  THE  STATES. 


-EXPORTS.- 


M  ainc  ••.••.. . 
N.  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 

R.  Island 

Cotiocrticut . . . 
New-York .... 
New- Jersey . . . 
Pennsylrania.. 

Delaware 

Manfland 

D.  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

N.  Carolina... 
8.  Carolina.... 

Oeorgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Mississippi.... 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Illinois. 

Texas 


DkiiiMWti«  Fon'i{(n 

produce.  pTtMlu<>^. 

tl. 279,393.   $7,288. 

5,8.'>3.       2G. 

299,938.   388,931. 

8,174,607.  2,090,195. 

172,691.     5,461. 

364,000 

36,738,215.  9,224,885. 

355.       8. 

4,8.V),873.   493,.''>49. 

37,8:»0.      379. 

7,766,695.   S13,9i>5. 

111,607 

3,369,432.    4,316. 

370,076 

9,699.875.    1.301. 

6,857,806 

3,518,037 

13,833,723 

36,957,118.   654,549. 


Tntal  of  Aim- 
rictkh  Mid  fi.r- 
eiyn  produce. 

$1,386,681. 

5,878. 

638,869. 

10,264,863. 

178,153. 

364,000. 

45,963,100. 

363. 

5,343,431. 

38,339. 

8,000,660. 

111,607. 

3,373,738. 

870,076. 

9,701,176. 

6,f  57,806. 

2,518,027. 

13.823,725. 

37,611,667. 


-VALUE  OP  IMPORTS." 


149,734 149,724. 


137,844. 
88,413. 
88,791. 


5,007. 
5. 


133,851. 
88,417. 
83,791. 


In  Amcriran 
mmeU. 

$577,403. 

51,039. 

147,7J1. 

18,367,959. 

330,147. 

320,350. 

76,148,308. 

3,360. 

10,008,073. 

898. 

4,613,219. 

35,668. 

223,218. 

10.>,975. 

996,168. 

176,437. 

42,811. 

108,913. 

7,853,664. 

2,433. 

15,145. 

130.383. 

137,559. 

79,738. 

98,141. 

5,173. 

2,267. 


In  foreign 

rii: 


$144,006. 
13,322. 

6,377.958. 

7,:J31. 

14,393. 

16,419,061. 

893. 

637,427. 

503. 

363,513. 

"     V8"7{7- 

7,171. 

479.537. 

194,587. 

30,400. 

548,234. 

3,197,033. 


13,387. 


4,593. 
14,333. 


TotaL 

$731,409 

64,351 

147.731 

34,745,917 

337,478 

234.743 

92,567,369 

4,853 

10,645,500 

1,400 

4,976,731 

35,668 

241,935 

113,146 

1,475,695 

371,034 

63,311 

657,147 

10,050,697 

3.433 

15,145 

130,383 

149,839 

79,738 

96,141 

9,766 

16,609 


Tout $138,666,955  13,068,865  145,755,830  180,383,158      87,4754287     147,997,4 
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5.  SHIP  BUILDING  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

Statemtnt  showing  the  number  and  doss  of  vessels  built,  and  the  tonnage  therecf^  im 
the  setfral  states  and  Territories  of  the  United  States^  from  1816  to  1849» 
inclusive. 


-CLASS 


Shipa.  Brifi. 

1815 136..  224.. 

1816 76..  122.. 

1817 34-.         86.. 

1818 53-.         85-. 

1819 53-.         82.. 

1820 21..         60-. 

1821 43..         89.. 

1822 64-.  131.. 

1823 55..  127-. 

1824 56..  15r.. 

18W 56..  197.. 

1926 71..  187.. 

1827 58-.  133-. 

1828 73..  108.. 

1829 44..         68-. 

1830 25..         56-- 

1831 72..         9"i.. 

1832 132..  143.. 

1833 •  144..  169.. 

1834 98-.         94.. 

1^35  (for  9  monllis 25--         50.. 

1836 93-.         65.. 

1837 67..         72-. 

1838 66..         79.. 

1H39 83..         89-. 

1840 -..        97..  109.. 

1841 114..  101.. 

1842 116-.         91.. 

1843  (for  9  months) 58..         34.. 

1844 73.-         47.. 

1845 194..         87.. 

1846 100..  164.- 

1847 151..  168-. 

1848 254..  174-. 

1849 198..  148.. 


OF  VESSELS.  X  ToUl 

Sloops  Mid  bcr  of  T0B- 

•ohr'i.      camu  boats.  Slmm^.    Mb  boilt. 

680..       274 1,314. 

781..       424 1,403. 

559..       394 1,073. 

428..       332 898. 

473..       242 850. 

301..       152 i.      534. 

248..       127 507. 

260..       168 623. 

260..  165..         15-.      622. 

377..  16«..         26..      781. 

538..  168..         35..      994. 

482..  227-.         45..  1.012. 

464..  241..         38..      934. 

474..  196..         33..      884. 

485..  145..         43..      785. 

403..  116..         37..      637. 

416..  94..         34..      711. 

568..  122..       100..   1,065. 

625..  185..         65..  1,188. 

497..  180..         ^%..      937. 

302-.  100-.         30-.      507- 

444..  164..       124..      890. 

507..  168..       135-.      949. 

501..  153..         90..      898. 

439..  122..       125..      858. 

378..  224..         64..      872. 

312..  157..         78..      762. 

273..  404..       137..  1,021. 

138..  173..         79..      482. 

204..  279..       163..      766. 

322..  342..       163..  1,038. 

576..  3.^>5..       225..   1,420. 

689..  392..       198..   1,598. 

701..  547..       175..   1,851. 

6i»3..  37U..       208 -.   1,547, 


TOTAI. 


.154,694  30 
.131,668  04 
.  86,393  37 
.  82,421  SO 
.  79,817  86 
.  47,784  01 
.  55,856  01 
.  75,346  93 
.  75.006  57 
.  90,939  00 
.114,997  95 
.126,438  35 
.104,342  67 
.  98,375  58 
.  77,098  65 
.  58,094  t« 
.  85,962  68 
.144,539  16 
.161,696  36 
.118,330  37 
.  46,238  Si 
.113,627  49 
.132,987  98 
.113,135  44 
.120.988  34 
.118.309  23 
.118,893  71 
.129,083  64 
.  63,617  77 
.103,537  29 
.146,018  09 
.188.203  91, 
.943,732  67 
.318.075  $4 
.256,577  47 


6.  BEEADSTUPFS  AND  PROVISIONS  EXPORTED  FROM  UNITED 

STATES  FROM  1821  TO  1849. 


Yoan.  Vdoe.  Ymn. 

1821 812,341,901  00 1836 

1822 13,856,847  00 1837 

1823 13.767,847  00 1838 

1824 15,059,484  00 1839.... 

1825 11,634,449  00 1840 

1926 11,30.3,496  00 1841 

1827 11,685,556  00 1842 

1828 11,461,144  00 1843 

1829 13,131,858  00 1844 

1830 12.075.4.30  00 1845 

1831 17,538,227  00 1846 

1832 12,424,703  00 1847.... 

1833 14,209,128  00 1848.... 

1834 11,524,024  00 1849.... 

1635 12,009,399  00 


Valm. 

10,614,130  00. 

9,588,259  00. 

9.636,650  00. 
14,147,779  00. 
19,067,.'i35  00. 
17,196,102  00. 
16,902,876  00. 
11,904,123  00. 
17,970,135  00. 
16,743,421  00. 
27,701,121  00. 
68,701,921  00. 
37,472.751  00. 
38,155,507  00, 


T^taL 


.0509,155,919 
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7.— STEAM   COMMUNICATION   BETWEEN  THE  SOUTH  AND  EUROPE- 

We  publish  the  annexed  with  great  Ratisfaction.  When  in  Charleston  durinff 
last  September,  we  learned  that  an  enterprising  gentleman  of  that  city  had 
visited  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  arrangements  as  would  lead  to 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  line  of  steam-ships  to  Charleston.  God  grant 
it  may  be  true !  Let  the  south  concentrate  in  her  midst  aU  the  elements  of 
power. 

SOUTHERN   OCEAN    STEAM    NAYIOATION   OONYBNTION. 

The  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  (Virginia)  papers  contain  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  assembled  at  Old  Point  Hotel  on  the  4th  instant,  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  estabUshinff  a  direct  trade  from  the  south  with  Europe,  and  of 
fonning  an  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company,  dtc.  Horace  L.  Kent,  Esquire, 
presided.  The  meeting  continued  till  the  5th,  when  James  Lyons,  of  Kich- 
mond,  reported  from  a  committee  of  thirteen,  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted,  the  principal  being  as  follows  : 

Resolvedy  As  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
Virginia,  and  all  the  southern  states  whose  produce  is  sent  to  New- York  and 
other  northern  ports  for  shipment  to  foreign  markets,  and  whose  passengers 
embark  at  those  ports,  that  a  direct  communication,  by  a  line  of  steamers,  should 
be  established  between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Island  of  Grreat  Britain,  and 
thence  with  other  markets  of  the  world,  until  a  direct  communication  can  be 
established  with  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Revolted,  That  the  southern  states  arc  entitled  to  participate  equally  with  the 
north,  and  every  other  section  of  the  country,  in  the  benefits  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  they  have  contributed,  and  do  contribute  in  every 
valuable  quality  and  material,  as  largely  as  any  other  section  of  the  nation  ;  and 
it  is  the  ciuty,  therefore,  of  the  government,  to  afford  them  equal  postal  facilities 
with  those  which  are  afforded  to  the  north,  or  any  other  section.  And  as  it 
would  bo  a  very  great  facility  to  the  people  of  the  southern  states,  generally, 
and  especially  southern  Atlantic  states,  as  well  as  economic^il,  to  be  able  to 
transmit  and  receive  their  letters  to  and  from  a  southern  port,  instead  of  send- 
ing them  to  and  receiving  them  from  Boston  and  New- York,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  afford  as  much  aid  to  the  establishment  of  a  lino  of  Ocean 
Steamers  from  the  south  as  it  has  afforded  to  similar  lines  from  the  north. 

Committees  werecippointod  to  memorialize  Congress  and  the  state  legislature, 
in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  an  adjournment  tnen  took 
place,  to  such  time  and  place  as  one  of  these  committees  shall  designate. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Hon.  Messrs.  Meade,  of  Virginia;  Ewing[,  of  Tennessee  ; 
Morehead,  of  Kentucky  ;  Judge  Mason,  liobort  G.  Scott,  and  .^mes  Lyons. 

8.~THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  WHALE  AND  SEAL  FISHERIES. 

From  the  report  of  Mr.  James  Arnold,  made  to  a  convention  of  the  friends  of 
a  Protective  Tariff,  in  1843,  we  gather  some  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to 
this  branch  of  the  fisheries.  Six  nundred  and  fifly  ships  are  employed,  measur- 
ing 193,000  tons,  and  manned  by  16,500  men.  These  vessels,  when  ready  for 
sea,  with  their  stock  of  provisions  on  board,  are  worth  $20,120,000.  The  returns 
in  1A41  were  $7,359,022.  After  paying  the  layn  of  the  men  and  the  expenses 
of  the  voyage,  there  was  lefl  as  the  profits  on  the  $20,000,000,  $4,585,634.  The 
whale  ships  are  owned  by  citizens  exclusively,  for  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  expressly  prohibit  foreigners  from  entering  into  the  whale  fishery  under 
the  American  flag.  A  singular  case  occurred  in  New-Bedford  about  fifleen 
years  a£fo.  An  individual  who  owned  the  sixteenth  of  a  ship,  became  very 
indignant,  because  in  some  particular,  the  owners  of  the  fifteen-sixteenths 
did  not  adopt  his  views.  The  ship  was  just  ready  for  the  South  Seas.  He  sold 
for  one  dollar,  one  half  of  his  sixteenth,  to  a  little  English  tailor  in  the  town, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  effecting  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole  ship  !  He  imme- 
ately  caustMl  information  to  be  communicated  to  the  Custom-Hoosc  officers,  and 
had  the  vessel  seized  as  she  wan  about  to  weigh  anchor. 

The  other  owners  at  once  filed  their  libel  in  Admiralty,  setting  forth  the  frau- 
dulent sale,  and  the  illegal  intent  of  the  parties.  While  suit  was  pending,  the  self- 
35  VOL.  I. 
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willed  owner  became  fearful  that  the  affair  would  temunate  in  the  forirttiire  of 

his  own  part,  and  no  more,  and  consented  to  sell  out  to  the  others  at  a  fair 
price ;  and  the  federal  officers  consented  to  the  cancelling  of  the  pretended 
sale.  We  have  spoken  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  fisheries  ;  but  it  is  as  a 
nursery  for  seamen,  that  they  are  a  subject  of  such  interest  and  importanee. 
Their  dangers  and  hardships  form  the  character  of  the  American  s<»men. 

From  \£urgregor*s  hook  wo  make  an  extract,  which  describes  the  manner  of 
life  of  the  New-England  fishermen.     This  is  the  prose  : 

"  The  Americans  follow  two  or  more  modes  of  Attinf^  out  for  fisheries.  The 
first  is  accomplished  by  six  or  seven  farmers,  or  their  sons,  building  a  schooner 
during  winter,  which  they  man  themselves,  (as  all  the  Americans  on  the  se»* 
coast  are  more  or  less  seamen,  as  well  as  farmers,)  and  after  fitting  the  Tessel 
with  necessary  stores,  they  proceed  to  the  Banks,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence*  or 
Labrador,  and  loading  their  vessels  with  fish,  make  a  voyage  between  spring 
and  harvest.  The  proceeds  they  divide,  after  paying  any  balance  they  may  owe 
for  outfit.  They  remain  at  home  to  assist  in  gathering  their  crops,  and  proceed 
again  for  another  cargo— which  is  salted  down,  and  not  afterwards  dried  :  this 
is  termed  the  mud-fish,  and  kept  for  home  consumption.  The  other  plan  is,  when 
a  merchant,  or  any  other  person  owning  a  vessel,  lets  her  to  ten  or  fifteen  men 
on  shares,  he  finds  the  vessel  and  nets  ;  the  men  pay  for  all  the  provisiensy 
hooks  and  lines,  and  for  the  salt  necessary  to  cure  their  proportion  of  the  fish. 
One  of  the  number  is  acknowledged  master,  but  he  has  to  catch  fish  as  well  as 
the  others,  and  receives  about  twenty  shillings  per  month  for  navigating  the 
vessel ;  the  crew  have  five-eighths  of  the  fish  caught,  and  the  owners  uree- 
eighths  of  the  whole. 

*'  The  first  spring  voyage  is  made  to  the  Banks ;  the  second,  either  to  the 
Banks,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  the  Coast  of  Labrador  ;  the  third,  or  fid!  toj* 
age,  is  again  to  the  Banks ;  and  a  fourth,  or  second  fall  voyage,  is  also  made» 
sometimes,  to  the  Banks." 

From  the  Pilgrim  address  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  we  give  the  same  fact,  but  adorned 
with  all  the  ornaments  that  a  gorgeous  imagination  could  throw  over  the  sub- 
ject.    This  is  the  poetry  of  the  sailor's  life : 

''  They  drive  the  Dryads  from  their  accustomed  haunts,  and  force  them  to 
desert  each  favorite  grove ;  for  upon  river,  crock  and  bay,  they  are  busy  trans- 
fonning  the  rude  forest  into  stanch  and  gallant  vessels.  From  every  inlet  or 
indenture  along  the  rocky  shore,  swim  forth  these  ocean  birds — bom  in  the 
wild  wood,  fiedgod  upon  the  wave.  Behold  how  they  spread  their  white  pinions 
to  the  favoring  breeze,  and  wing  their  flight  to  every  quarter  of  the  fflobe— the 
carrier  pigeons  of  the  world  !  It  is  upon  the  unstable  element,  the  sons  of 
New-England  liave  achieved  their  greatest  triumphs.  Their  adventurous  prows 
vex  the  waters  of  every  sea.  Bold  and  restless  as  the  old  Northern  Vikins,  they  go 
forth  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  mighty  deep.  The  ocean  is  their  pasture,  and 
over  its  white  prairies,  they  follow  the  monstrous  herds  that  feed  upon  the  azure 
fields, 
lines 

they    , 

*part  him  among  the  merchants.*  To  them,  there  are  no  *  pillars  of  Hercules.* 
They  seek  with  avidity  new  regions,  and  fear  not  to  be  '  the  first  that  ever  burst* 
into  unknown  seas.  Had  they  been  the  companions  of  Columbus,  the  great 
luariner  would  not  have  been  urged  to  return,  though  he  had  sailed  westward  to 
his  dying  day." 

Macgregor  also  furnishes  a  graphic  description  of  the  Seal  Fishery ,with  which 
we  conclude  this  article.  We  think  the  term  of  '*  Codfish  Aristocracy*^  need 
not  be  deemed  so  very  offensive  after  all : 

SKAL   FIBRERT. 

"  The  great  and  j^rimary  business  of  the  people  of  Newfoundland  is  that  o^ 
pursuing  and  catching  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.     If  habit,  as  is  generally 
allowed,  becomes  nature,  the  Newfoundlanders  arc  naturally,  from  their  pursuits, 
certainly  the  most  adventurous  and  feariess  men  in  the  world.     Courage  and 
industry,  which  certainly  preTail,  are  to  them  absolutely  necessary. 
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*'  The  Seal  Fiahery,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  has  only  become  important  within 
the  present  century.  It  is  little  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  first  Tcssels 
Tentured  among  those  formidable  fields  of  ice  that  float  from  the  northern  regions, 
dnring  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  down  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  witn  the  terrific  grandear,  particularly  during  stormy 
weather,  of  the  lofty  islands  and  mountains  of  ice,  covering  often  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  miles  of  the  ocean,  and  occasionaUy  arrested  by  the 
coasts  or  shoals,  will  admit  that  it  requires  more  intrepidity  to  brave  the  dangers 
of  these  elements  than  to  encounter  a  military  fortification. 

"  The  vessels  equipped  for  the  seal  fishery,  are  from  60  to  180  tons  each,  with 
erews  of  from  sixteen  to  thirty  men.  They  are  always  prepared  for  sea,  with 
necessary  stores,  fire-anns,  poles  to  defend  them  from  the  ice,  etc.,  before  the 
feast  of  Saint  Patrick.  Immediately  after,  the  crews  at  the  harbors,  then  frozen 
over,  collect  together,  with  all  assistance  from  the  shoremen,  and  dividing  them- 
telves  into  two  rows  on  the  ice,  and  provided  with  hatchets,  large  saws,  and 
•trong  poles,  fixed  on  two  lines  far  enough  separate  to  allow  their  largest 
schooners  to  pass. 

"  Each  party  cuts  along  its  respective  line,  and  thoy  divide  the  solid  mass  be- 
tween them  into  squares,  which  are  shoved  with  poles  under  the  firm  ire,  con- 
tinning  this  laborious  operation  until  a  channel  is  open  to  the  sea.  The  ves- 
sels then  proceed  to  the  field-ice,  pushing  their  way  through  the  openings,  or 
working  to  windward  of  it,  until  they  meet  it  covered  with  vast  heras  of 
seal. 

"Where  these  occur,  the  part  on  which  they  are  is  called  *  seal-me^ows.* 
These  animals  are  surprised  by  the  seal-hunters  while  they  are  sleeping  on  the 
ice,  and  attacked  with  fire-locks,  or  with  strong  bludgeons,  which  are  considered 
preferable.  But  the  hunters  have  frequently  to  shoot  the  large  ones,  which 
will  turn  upon  the  men  and  make  resistance.  The  piteous  moan  and  cry  of  the 
young  ones  during  the  slaughter,  require  more  than  common  nerves  to  disre- 

ganl.  The  hooded  seals  will  draw  their  hoods,  which  are  shot-proof,  over  their 
eads. 

"  The  skins,  with  the  fat,  surrounding  the  bodices,  are  shipped  oflf  together, 
and  the  scalped  carcasses  left  on  the  ice.  The  pelts,  or  scalps,  are  carried  to 
vessels,  and  packed  close  in  the  hold ;  but  the  weather  often  is  such  as  to  leave 
no  time  to  scalp  the  seal  on  the  ice,  and  the  carcasses  are  then  carried  whole  to 
the  vessel. 

**  The  situation  of  these  vessels,  during  the  storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  which 
they  have  at  that  season  inevitably  to  encounter,  is  attended  with  fearful  danger. 
Many  vessels  have  been  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  tremendous  power  of  the  ice 
closing  on  them,  and  their  crews  have  also  not  nnfrequently  perished.  Storms 
during  the  night,  among  the  ice,  must  be  truly  terrible ;  yet  the  hardy  Now- 
foundland  Seal  Hunters  seem  even  to  court  these  sublime  and  hasardons 
adventures. 

'*  When  the  vessels  are  loaded  with  scalps,  or  if  unsuccessful,  when  the  ioe 
is  scattered,  and  all  except  the  islands  is  dissolved  by  the  heat  of  the  advancing 
summer,  they  return  to  their  respective  ports.  Some  vessels,  which  succeed 
soon  after  meeting  the  ice  in  filling  up  a  cargo,  make  a  second  voyage. 

**  The  fat,  or  seal-blubber,  is  separated  from  the  skins,  cut  into  pieces,  and 
put  into  frame-work  vats,  through  which,  and  small  boughs  inside,  the  oil  ooies 
on  being  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  three  or  four  weeks  it  runs  rapidly  oflf,  and 
becomes  the  seal  oil  of  commerce. 

"  The  planters  sell  their  seal  pelts  to  the  merchants,  who  manufacture  the  oil 
and  ship  it  off  in  hogsheads.  Seals  are  still  caught  at  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
on  the  plan  first  adopted,  by  strong  nets  set  across  such  narrow  channels  as  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  passing  through." — Mr.  Frost,  in  N.  O  Crneeni. 

9.-TRADE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  received  from  Col.  Collier,  the  Collector,  (says  the  Courier,)  the 
following  synopsis  of  revenue  received,  bonded  merchandise,  dec.  dtc.,  up  to 
the  quarter  snoing  June  30,  1860  : — 
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Total  amount  of  merchandise  in  bond,  June  80, 1850,  it  valiied  at.  .$118,132  00 

Total  amount  of  duties  on  merchandise  in  bond,  June  90,  1850 88,948  60 

Total  amount  of  merchandise  withdrawn  for  exportation,  from  No- 
vember 12,  1849,  to  June  30,  1850,  inclusive,  valued  al 236,242  00 

Total  amount  of  duties  on  merchandise  withdrawn  for  exportation, 

from  November  12,  1849,  to  June  30,  1850 75,569  85 

Total  amount  received  for  duties  from  November  12,  1849,  to  June 

30,  1850 889,542 


The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  American  and  foreign  vessels  arriving  in 
the  port  of  San  Francisco,  from  May  1  to  July  29,  together  with  their  tonnage 
and  number  of  passengers  that  have  arrived  during  th^  period  : — 


NcUiont.                               No.  Tons. 

American 831  96,083 

English 81  23,461 

Dutch 2  289 

French 11  3,115 

Danish 4  691 

Mexican 4  876 

Chilian 7  1,476 

Italian 3  377 

Hamburg 5  1,253 

Hawaiian 2  207 


Nations.                               No.  Tarns. 

Tahitian 1  60 

Austrian 1  836 

Bremen 3  502 

Peruvian 6  1,882 

Swedish 1  600 

Portugese 1  278 

Equadorian 1  402 

Norwegian 1  166 

Prussian 1  420 

Russian 1  904 


Total  number  of  vessels,  467.    Tonnage,  American,  96,083  ;  foreign,  86,784. 
Total,  132,867. 


PASSEN0CH8. 

Males. 

American 8,279 

Foreign 4,936 


Females, 
261 
815 


Total 13,215 


1,076 


Total. 
8,540 
6,751 

14,291 


10.— OCEAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

We  present  the  following  interesting  statements  in  regard  to  the  progress, 
capacity  of  boats,  and  present  arrangement  of  ocean  steamers  between  tiM 
United  States  and  Europe. 

"  Three  years  ago  ocean  steam  navigation  was  entirely  in  British  handi. 
Two  years  since  the  only  line  of  American  steamships  afloat  suited  to  occaa 
navigation  in  the  merchant  service,  consisted  of  the  two  small  boats  running 
between  New  York  and  the  Bremen  line.  There  are  now  six  large  steamers 
running  regularly  between  New  York  and  Chagres.  There  are  an  equal  or 
greater  number  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  existing  projects  contemplate  twenty  in 
all  within  a  year  for  the  Pacific  seas.  There  are  lines  also  to  New  Orieans, 
Havana,  Savannah,  Charleston,  in  addition  to  those  named  in  the  above  list, 
and  every  shipyard  and  machine  shop  in  New -York  city  is  taskod  to  its  utmost 
capacity  in  this  branch  of  service.  There  are  no  less  than  17  ocean  steamers 
on  the  stocks  at  the  present  time  in  New- York  city. 

**  The  competition  between  the  American  and  English  lines  will  soon  call 
into  use  the  best  skill  of  both  countries.  The  recent  voyases  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  first  of  Collins'  line,  and  of  the  Asia,  the  last  of  Cunara's  boats,  show  that 
an  increase  of  speed  may  still  be  expected  in  ocean  steamers. — ^That  roots, 
or  that  line,  which  shall  reduce  the  voyage  to  Europe  to  the  shortest  period  of 
time,  will  be  the  most  successful. 
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OCEAN  8TEAMIR8  TO  RUM  BITWIBN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE  IN  1850. 

Dfaunetorof  Laorth  of  DiMMterof  Cufdtj  ^ 
Nmms.  Tmwf I.    Lugmu    Bnadfli.       CM.  tjtiaiat.       ■liolM.         paddlM.     cafUMbboiM 


COLLINS'   LINE.  ....In         ft. 

Atlantic 3000. ...290 46 650,000 95....  9. ...35 769 

Pacific 3000 S90 46 650,000 95 9 35 760 

Baltic 3000 — 

Arctic 3000 

Adriatic 3000 

CUNARD'S  LINE. 

Caledonia 1250 500 

Hibernia 1400 550 

Cambria 1400 550 

America 1800 275 40 700 

Canada 1800 275 40 700 

Niagara 1800 275, ...40 700 

Earopa 1800 275 40 90 8 32 700 

Ana 2250 300 42 16....  9 36 800 

Africa 2250 300 42 96 6 36 800 

HA7RB  LINE. 

Franklin 2500 260 42 350,000 94 8 34 

Havns 2500 450,000 

BR£XEN  LINE. 

Waabingtoo 1750 230 39 79 10 35 ... 

Hermann 1850 235 40. 72. ...10. ...35 

GLASGOW  LINE. 

Glasgow  city 1600 «350 

QALWAT  LINE.  f 

Viceroy • 

11.— BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  STEAM  SHIPS. 

We  published  a  few  months  ago  in  our  pases  an  article  upon  the  progress  of 
American  steam  navigation  across  the  Atlantic,  which  showed  very  unfavorably 
towards  our  countrymen  in  comparison  with  the  English.  Wc  are  glad  now  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  extracting  from  a  paper  in  the  New  York  Herald,  many 
&cts  and  statistics  of  a  more  satisfactory  and  gratifying  character. 

We  have  from  the  commencement  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  ocean 
■team  navigation,  and  have  kept  ourselves  informed  from  time  to  time  of  the 
precise  state  of  affairs  connected  with  it.  With  the  view,  therefore,  of  placing 
our  readers  in  possession  of  the  exact  state  of  this  trial  of  skill  and  enterprise, 
we  place  before  them  the  results  up  to  this  time — that  is,  the  comparative 
speed  of  the  steamship  Atlantic,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Cunard  line,  in  their 
passages  to  and  from  laverpool. 

According  to  the  official  register  of  the  Cunard  Company,  the  average  length 
of  passage  of  those  vessels,  was,  in  the  year  1849  : 

Days.  Hourt. 

From  Halifax  to  Liverpool 9  21 

The  average  length  of  passage  from  New  York  to  Halifax,  was.       2  14 

ATerage  passage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  of  the  Cunard 

steamships  in  1849 12  11 

The  American  steninHhip  .\tlantic  on  her  first  trip  to  Liverpool, 
and  with  a  broken  engine  for  five  days  and  a  half,  made  the 
passage  in 13  8 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Cunard  steamships  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  against  the  Atlantic  under  the  reverse 21 

The  actual  time  lost  by  the  Atlantic  was  at  least  forty  hours  on  her  trip  to 
Liverpool ;  and  when  we  add  to  that  her  decrease  of  speed  on  account  of  her 
broken  engine,  it  must  be  admitted  that  her  outward  trip  was  an  extraordinary 
one. 

Now,  let  us  investigate  the  comparative  homeward  passages  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Cunard  steamships  during  the  year  1849,  and  also  the  oompantiTe  pM- 
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sage  of  that  veBse!  and  those  of  the  Canard  etteamshipi  whicii  left  Liverpool  a 
short  time  before  she  did»  and  the  one  which  left  after  her. 

By  the  ofBcial  records  of  the  Cunard  Company,  it  appears  that  daring  the 
year  1849  the  average  length  of  the  passages  of  the  steamships  of  that  lina^ 
was — 

Days.  Hrs.  Mm. 

From  Liverpool  to  Halifax 11         3        • 

From  Halifax  to  New-York 2         7        • 

Average  passage  from  Liverpool  to  New- York 13       10        • 

Passage  of  the  Atlantic  from  Liverpool  to  New- York,  with  a 
head  wind  and  sea  all  the  time,  and  a  gale  a  good  portion 
of  it 11         4      16 

DifTerence  in  favor  of  the  Atlantic  over  the  average  passage  of 
the  Cunards  in  1849 2         5      4i 

Now  for  the  trip  of  the  two  Cunard  steamships,  which  left  Liverpool  a  slioii 
time  before  she  did  and  the  one  that  left  that  port  after  her  : — 

Days.  Hrs. 
The  steamship  America  left  Liverpool  on  the  25th  of  May, 

and  arrived  at  New-York  on  the  6th  of  June  at  6^^  o'clock 

A.M.,  thus  making  the  trip  in 11       20 

The  Atlantic  left  Liverpool  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  made  the 

passage  in 11         4       16 

DifTerence  in  favor  of  the  Atlantic 16       16 

The  Asia  left  Liverpool  on  May  18th,  at  1  P.M.,  and  arrived  at 
Boston  May  28th,  at  1  30  P.M.,  thus  making  the  trip  to  the 

latterportin 10        0      30 

Difference  between  Boston  and  New-York 21         0 

Time  that  would  have  been  occupied  by  the  Asia  if  she  had 

come  to  New- York  instead  of  to  Boston :..     10      21       30 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Asia 6      45 

In  comparing  the  passages  of  the  Asia  and  the  Atlantic,  it  must  be  home  m 
mind,  that  from  the  time  when  the  latter  left  Liverpool,  until  she  arrived  mt 
New- York,  she  experienced,  with  the  exception  of  eight  hours,  a  surcession  of 
head  winds,  which  increased  at  times  to  gales,  and  had  to  encounter  an  extra> 
ordinary  rough  head  sea,  which  retarded  her  progress,  at  the  lowest  calculaikm, 
twenty-four  hours  ;  where.is,  on  the  contrary,  the  Asia  had  fair  winds  ahnoat  all 
of  the  way,  and  used  her  sails.     The  result,  then,  is  this  : — 

Days.  Htm.  Jftn. 
Passage  of  the  Asia  with  fair  winds  almost  all  of  the  distance, 

and  using  sails 10       21       30 

Passage  of  the  Atlantic,  with  head  winds  and  gales  and  seas, 

all  of  the  distance,  with  the  exception  of  eight  hours '    11         4       15 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Asia  under  these  circumstances 6      45 

Ix>t  us  take  the  C-anada,  the  Cunard  steamship,  which  left  Liverpool  after  Ui» 
Atlantic,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  Wednesday  : — 

Day».  Hrt.  Mim^ 

She  made  the  trip  in 11         6        0 

The  Atlantic  made  it  in 11         4       15 

In  favor  of  the  Atlantic  from  port  to  port I       45 

Add  difference  in  distance 21         0 

Total  difference  in  favor  of  the  Atlantic 22      46 

To  sum  up  all,  therefore,  and  to  come  to  the  point,  we  have  eitabKahed  hf 
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tli«  abore  figuret,  which  are  taken  from  official  records,  three  points  in  the  re- 
sult, viz.  : — 

That  the  steamship  Atlantic,  with  a  broken  engine,  and  against  head  seas, 
made  the  outward  trip  to  Liverpool  within  twenty  hours  of  the  average  passages 
of  the  Cunard  steamships  during  the  year  1M9,  which  certainly  was  doing 
better  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  under  the  circumstances. 

That  the  Atlantic  made  more  than  an  average  passage  of  the  Cunard  steam- 
ships in  1849,  on  her  trip  from  Liverpool  to  New- York,  the  difference  in  her  favor 
being  two  days  and  six  hours. 

lliat  she  beat  the  steamship  America,  which  left  Liverpool  four  days  before 
her,  sixteen  hours. 

That  she  beat  the  Canada,  which  left  Liverpool  three  days  after  her,  twenty- 
two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes. 

That  the  Atlantic,  with  heavy  head  seas,  head  winds  and  gales  all  the  passage, 
with  the  exception  of  eight  hours,  was  beaten  by  the  Asia — which  experien^d 
&vorable  winds  almost  all  of  the  way,  and  used  her  sails  almost  all  the  pas- 
sage— only  fourteen  hours. 

In  whatever  way  we  view  this  subject,  Mr.  E.  K.  Collins,  the  enterprising 
originator  of  this  splendid  new  line  of  American  steamships,  the  stocknolders 
-and  the  public  of  the  United  States,  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  result, 
thus  far,  of  their  perfonuanres.  With  such  a  commencement,  under  such  un- 
favorable circumstances,  what  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  of  those  steam- 
ships hereafter  \  I^et  it  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  Canada  and  America, 
whose  passages  we  have  compared  with  that  of  the  Atlantic,  are  the  fastest  of 
the  Cunard  Ime,  and  are  the  two  vessels  which  made  the  shortest  passages  from 
Liverpool  to  Halifax,  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  and  fronif  Liverpool  to  New- 
York,  in  the  year  1849,  as  well  as  from  Boston  to  liverpool,  and  New-York  to 
I^verpool,  according  to  the  official  statement,  as  published  by  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany, through  their  agent  at  Halifax. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

PROGRESS  OF  SOUTHERN  RAILROADS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rail-road  Joumisl»  edited  by  Henry  V.  Poor,  Esq., 
whose  personal  acquaintance  we  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  last  summer  in 
New- York,  for  much  of  the  following  interesting  matter,  relating  to  Southern 
Rail-road  enterprise.  His  paper  is  deserving  of  a  very  wide  circulation,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  is  obtaining  it. 

1.— MOBILE  AND  OHIO  AND  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAIL-ROAD. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  that  this  bill,  granting  lands  in  aid  of  these  important 
roads,  has  passed  Congress  and  become  a  law.  It  srrants  alternate  sections  of 
land  for  the  whole  length  of  the  two  roads,  (which  is  not  far  from  1,000  miles,) 
provided  they  can  be  found  within  15  miles  of  the  line  of  the  road. 

This  hill  secures  the  curly  construction  of  a  rail-road  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  an  almost  straight  line.  It  opens  to  the  great  lakes  the 
shortest  possible  communication  with  the  gulf,  and  brings  the  products  of  the 
tropics  and  of  high  northern  latitudes  within  close  proximity.  Its  line  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  direction  o(  trade,  and  must  ever  constitute  one  of  its 
great  channels  betwrrn  the  extremes  of  the  Union. 

Without  this  grant  these  roads  could  not  have  been  built  for  many  years. 
With  it  their  early  construction  is  certain.  'I'Tiey  will  traverse  sections  of 
the  country  far  removed  from  navigable  waters,  which,  for  the  want  of  suitable 
means  of  transportation,  have  attracted  but  little  attention,  and  which  are  but 
thinly  peopled,  though  of  great  fertility.  These  roads  will  put  a  new  face  upon 
the  condition  of  things  at  the  south,  and  impart  to  that  section  the  stimulant 
wkich  the  steam  engine  always  administers  to  a  people  among  whom  it  i 
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troduced.  They  will  give  a  new  importance  to  Mobile  as  a  seaport,  and  maks 
it  one  of  the  leading  commercial  towns  of  the  south.  The  country  will  reap  a 
much  greater  benefit  from  these  roads,  than  the  value  of  the  grant  which  has 
secured  their  construction.  This  great  line  of  railroad  will  give  to  Cairo  the 
importance  of  position,  which  has  been  claimed  for  it  by  those  who  have  beea 
endeavoring  to  build  up  a  citv  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
It  will  make  it  the  entrepot  of  trade  for  Southern  Illinois,  and  the  shipping  poit 
in  the  winter  for  the  produce  of  that  great  State. — It  will  be  the  point  where 
the  travel  will  leave  the  Mississippi  for  the  land  route  north.  From  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi  is  always  navigable  for  the  largest  class  boats. 
For  a  greater  part  of  the  year  Cairo  can  be  reached  by  railroztd  much  cheaper 
than  by  stetuuboat.  Below  that  point  the  river  will  always  offer  the  cheapest 
carriage.  Tliis  will  constitute  that  place  the  shippiuff  point  of  an  immense 
amount  of  produce.  Its  proximity  to  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois  is  another  fact  in 
its  favor.  As  we  said  before,  the  completion  of  the  above  roads  is  all  that  is 
wanted  to  make  it  what  its  friends  claim  it  is  capable  of  becoming,  the  commer' 
cial  capital  of  Illinois. 

2.— ALABAMA  AND  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 

A  large  convention  of  the  stockholders  in  this  road  was  held  at  Shelby  Springs 
on  the  13th  ult.,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  relation 
to  the  commencement  and  prosecution  of  this  work. 

By  the  report  of  the  committee  in  the  business  of  the  convention,  it  appears 
that  the  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  are  as  follows  : 

Mobile $200,000 

Selma 231,000 

Shelby,  Bibb  and  Perry 116,000 

Talladega 185,000 

Benton 117,000 

Cherokee  and  DeKalb 74.000 


8923,000 

To  which  should  be  added  the  appropriation  of  the  legislature,  variously  esti* 
mated  at  from  $260,000  to  $300,000.  By  the  act  of  the  legislature  this  appro- 
priation was  divided  into  three  parts,  pro  rata,  according  to  the  distance,  viz : 
irom  Selma  to  the  Coosa  river  in  Shelby  county,  from  the  Coosa  river  to  Ciads- 
den,  and  from  Gadsden  to  Ciuuter's  Landing.  This  division  would  give  from 
^206,965  to  $238,806  of  the  appropriation  to  be  applied  to  the  two  divisions 
from  Selma  to  Gadsden,  making  the  total  present  means  of  the  company  to  build 
the  road  from  Selma  to  Gadsden  equal  to  from  $1,129,965  to  $1,161,806.  In 
this  estimate  of  the  means  of  the  company,  the  value  of  the  grading  already 
done,  is  not  included  ;  this  is  e8tiniate<l  at  $60,000. 

By  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer  it  appears,  that  the  total  cost  of  the  road 
on  one  of  the  routes  surveyed  complete  for  the  reception  of  its  furniture  and 
motive  power,  is  as  follows  : 

From  Selma  to  Montevallo $681 ,1 1 1 

From  Sehna  to  Coosa  river,  in  Shelby  county 1,129,782 

From  Sehna  to  Talladega .' 1 ,519,874 

Gadsden 2,198,696 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  proportion,  in  this  estimate  of  the  cost  of  tli* 
road,  between  the  grading  or  work,  which  may  be  executed  by  the  common 
labor  of  the  countr}%  and  the  iron,  engineering,  and  mechanical  labor: 

Grading  or  work  which  Iron,  enginering, 

may  ho  executed  by  the  and  mechaniou 

common  labor  of  the  labor, 
country. 

Selma  to  Montevallo $153,344  $627,770 

Selma  to  Coosa  river,  in  Shel- 
by county 286.448  843,333 

Sehna  to  Talladega 877,83*  1,142,042 

«'      Gadsden 698,938  1,599,760 
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It  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  this  table,  that  with  the  present  means  of 
the  company  it  is  practicable  to  grade  the  road  to  Gadsden,  and  to  build  it  to 
Montevailo,  without  incurring  li^ilities. 

The  subscriptions  which  have  been  made  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
Ist,  those  which  will  be  paid  for  in  cash,  and  2d,  those  which  will  be  paid  for 
in  labor. 

The  first  class  is  estimates!  to  comprise  the — 

Mobile  subscription $200«000 

Selma  "  200,000 

Shelby,  Bibb  and  Perry 76,000 

Talladega    "  100,000 

Benton         "  65,000 

Cherokee  and  DeKalb 40,000 

$681,000 
Appropriation 238,806 

Total  probable  cash  means S919,806 

The  second  class,  or  subscriptions  payable  in  labor,  may  be  estimated  for — 

Selma $31,000 

Shelby,  Bibb  and  Perry 40,000 

Talladega 86,000 

Benton '52,000 

Cherokee 34,000 

Total  probable  subscription  payable  in  labor $242,000 

According  to  this  division  it  would  require — 

1st.  But  an  addition  of  $280,463  to  the  labor  subscription  to  grade  the  road 
to  Gadsden,  and  to  build  it  to  the  Coosa  river. 

2d.  An  addition  of  $222,236  to  the  cash  subscription,  and  of  $355,936  to  the 
labor  subscription,  would  be  required  to  grade  the  road  to  Gadsden  and  to  con- 
struct it  to  Talladega. 

3d.  An  addition  of  $356,936  to  the  labor  subscription,  and  of  $679,954  to  the 
cash  subscription,  would  be  needed  to  build  the  road  from  Sehna  to  Gadsden. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  character  of  the  country  for  the  construction  of  a 
cheap  and  efTcctive  railroad,  and  of  the  certainty  that,  when  completed,  your 
enterprise  will  yield  a  handsome  dividend  on  its  cost ;  the  committee  believe 
that,  as  soon  as  the  road  is  commenced  and  proof  is  given  that  it  will  be  vigor- 
ously prosecuted,  renewed  and  increased  confidence  will  be  established,  and  the 
■ubscnptions  will  be  largely  augmented. 

In  audition  to  the  means  above  provided,  a  bill  has  already  passed  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  of  a  similar  character  to  those  in  favor  of  other  roads,  aid- 
ing this  work  by  a  grant  of  the  public  lands.  Should  this  bill  become  a  law,  it 
will  largely  add  to  the  means  of  this  company. 

The  committee  advise  that  the  road  should  be  placed  under  contract  at  once, 
and  express  a  belief  that  it  can  be  completed  in  three  years. 

In  relation  to  funiishing  this  road  with  Alabama  rails,  the  committee  say  : 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  furnishing  this  road  with  Alabama  iron  has 
been  referred  to  the  committee,  llie  committee  consider  it  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  company,  that  this  subject  should  be  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, and,  if  practicable,  that  arrangements  ahould  be  made  to  procure  Ala- 
bama iron  rails.  The  supplies  of  excellent  iron  ore  and  coal,  on  and  near  the 
route  of  the  road,  are  great ;  unrivalled  facilities  for  the  cheap  manufacture  of 
iron  also  exist,  and  the  committee  do  not  conceive  why,  with  these  great  advan- 
tages, the  whole  road,  or  a  large  portion  of  the  road,  should  not  be  laid  with 
Alabama  rails,  llie  committee  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
this  question,  but  would  suggest  that  the  directors  could  not  adopt  a  policy 
which  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  company  and  of  the 
country  traversed  by  the  road,  than  to  make,  if  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  company,  such  arrangements  as  will  cause  the  iron  to  be 
manufactured  among  ourselves. 
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Whether  the  rails  ihall  be  made  of  Alabama  iron  or  not,  this  prolect  we 
has  already  turned  the  attention  of  the  people  of  that  State  toward  their  gmt 
mineral  resourceB,  and  will  have  the  effect  to  bring  into  use  what,  to  a  gmt 
extent,  would  have  remained  dormant,  but  for  such  a  work. 

The  road  is  to  be  one  of  the  first  class,  as  far  as  construction  is  conoemed. 
Of  the  ability  of  the  people  interested  in  it  to  build  it  in  three  years,  we  hane 
not  a  doubt.  They  can  now  commence  work  with  a  very  respectable  ammint 
of  means  secured,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  than  most  works  of  a 
similar  character  in  the  west  can  show.  Certainly  no  difficulty  will  be  met  in 
obtaining  the  additional  amount  wanted  as  the  work  progresses. 

3.— BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

The  revenue  for  the  month  of  August,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
has  been  as  follows  : 

PMMDfon.  Freij^bt 

Main  Stem $31,773  82 973,550  29 

Washington  Branch 23,256  86 8,674  61 

$55,030  68  $77,224  90 

Making  an  aggregate  of  $105,324  11  on  the  Main  Stem,  and  $26,931  47  on 
the  Washington  Branch— the  total  being  $132,225  58. 

The  above  shows  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  of 
$12,705  59,  being  $5,665  61  on  the  Main  Stem,  and  $7,042  78  on  the  Wadl- 
ington  Branch. 

4.— PACIFIC  R.  R.,  MISSOURI. 

At  a  recent  election  in  St.  Ix>uis  county,  the  proposition  to  subscribe 
$100,000  on  behalf  of  the  county,  to  the  Pacific  Railroad,  was  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  people,  and  carried^  by  yeas  4,248,  against  nays  467. 

5.— NASHVILLE  AND  CHATTANOOGA  RAILROAD,  TENN. 
Col.  V.  K.  Stevenson,  the  intelligent  and  go-ahead  President  of  the  above 
road,  has  been  in  this  place  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  days,  waiting  to  see  the 
operations  on  this  end  of  the  road  fairly  under  way.  We  have  heretofore  men- 
tioned that  the  Irish  laborers  had  arrived,  and  they  are  now  only  waiting  for  the 
tools,  which  had  been  heard  from  early  in  the  week,  and  were  expected  daily. 
The  work  from  this  place  to  the  Tennessee  River  is  very  heavy,  and  Col.  Ste- 
venson very  properly  deems  it  essential  that  he  should  watch  over  it  with  vigi- 
lance. From  the  character  of  the  contractors,  we  have  reason  to  believe  thai 
the  work  will  be  pressed  forward  to  an  early  completion. — Chattanooga  GajztiU. 

6.— WILMINGTON  AND  RALEIGH  RAILROAD.  N.  C. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  statement  ef 
the  progress  and  prospects  of  our  Road  in  well-doing.  Should  the  present 
business  continue,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  the  stock  of  the  ComiMiiy 
will  be  looking  up,  and  those  who  have  continued  to  hold  it  will  reap  the  fnila 
of  their  confidence  in  its  ultimate  value,  which  will  still  more  greatly  im^myve 
when  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Road  is  finished  : 

Comparative  statement  of  Receipts  on  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Railroad  for  tin 
year  ending  October,  1849  and  1850,  for  10  months. 

AoMimt  Aflv^nt  DiflHvM^ 

M4>ntha  receipU.  Month*.  rereipte.  S»iB- 

1848.  October 21,259  26 1849.     October 2M62  14 4.30180 

November 16,743  10 November..  31.562  54 4,819  44 

December 38,222  60 December...  41,446  34 3,88S  T4 

1849.  January 17.27178 1850.     January 24,396  63 7,ltt4  19 

February 19,138  76 February....  31,77194 12.64118 

March 42,874  66 March 49,189  79 6.315  13 

April 21,622  67 April 26,017  27 4,354  80 

May 19,454  88 May 24,228  96 4,774  08 

Jane 35,172  90 June 46.109  34 10,936  40 

July 161,38  39 July 31,737  14 15,347  85 

8348,181  94  8322,233  09         $74,040  19 

Showing  a  gain  in  10  months  of  $74,040  15,  over  the  eoixespooding  monkhs  of  last  jtar. 
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T.— NORTH  CAROLINA.  CENTRAL  RAILROAD, 

"  Is  to  commence  on  New  River,  near  Waynesboro',  in  Wayne  county,  where 
the  Wilmington  Railroad  crosses  it.  Thence,  via  Raleigh,  keeping  near 
Greensboro',  through  Lexington  to  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenburg  county,  a  dis- 
Unce  of  about  290  miles."  The  capital  stock  of  the  Company  is  $3,500,000  ; 
one-third  being  subscribed  by  individuals,  and  the  balance  by  the  State.  At 
Charlotte  the  road  will  connect  with  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad, 
which  is  to  connect  with  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  at  Columbia,  and  will 
soon  be  completed.  On  the  north  it  will  probably  be  connected  with  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  Railroad,  and  form  a  part  of  a  very  direct  line-  between  the 
north  and  south.  We  understand  that  the  above  road  will  be  ready  for  contract 
about  the  first  of  January  next. 

8.— WILMINGTON  AND  MANCHESTER  RAILROAD.  N.  C. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  present  condition  of  this  road,  we  copy  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Gen.  Harllee,  President  of  the  above  road,  to 
A  gentleman  at  Cheraw,  S.  C,  which  latter  place  it  is  proposed  to  connect  with 
the  above  road  by  a  branch. 

Marion,  C.  JFf.,  Au§ru^t23y  1850. 
James  Powell,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir :  As  all  contingency  is  now  fairly  at  an  end,  as  to  the  construction 
of  our  railroad  to  the  Great  Pee  Dee,  I  would  8uggf>st  that  you  would  consult 
with  the  Commissioners  at  Cheraw,  as  to  the  propriety  of  moving  in  opening 
the  books  for  the  stock  of  the  company  to  connect  a  road  with  your  place. 

We  have  under  contract,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  all  the  road  from  the 
Pee  Dee  to  Manchester,  including  grading,  timber,  truss  work,  etc.,  and  will 
commence  laying  the  iron  in  January  next  at  the  wpstcrn  end.  We  have  pur- 
chased 3000  tons,  as  you  are  aware,  for  the  first  40  miles,  and  are  now  engaged 
in  negotiations  for  the  remainder  to  reach  Pec  Doe  river,  which  I  think  will  be 
consummated  in  a  few  weeks,  and  hope  to  take  the  next  crop  from  the  Pee  Dee 
country. 

AH  of  the  grading  in  this  State,  east  of  the  Pee  Dee,  is  in  progress,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  timber  contracted  for,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  put  the 
whole  of  the  contracts  not  heretofore  let  for  grading  and  timber  in  North  Caro- 
lina, under  way  by  1st  October  next,  and  all  that  we  require  is  the  means  to  pur- 
chase iron,  etc.,  for  that  portion  lying  between  the  Groat  Pee  Dee  and  Wilming- 
ton. From  this  we  have  no  apprehension  ;  with  two-thirds  of  our  capital  paid 
in  and  expended,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  negotiating  our  bonds  for  the  rest 
on  fair  tt*nns,  even  if  North  Carolina  does  nothing  ;  but  it  is  confidently  relied 
upon,  that  her  next  legislature  will  either  subcribe  or  guarantee  for  the  company 
from  9200,000  to  $300,000. 

I  have  now  an  offer  of  iron  for  half  cash  and  half  credit,  for  ten  years,  for  our 
bonds  alone  at  a  fair  price. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  completion  of  our 
road,  or  as  to  its  business  ;  and  the  question  is,  is  it  of  sufficient  nnportance  to 
your  people,  to  make  an  investment  to  the  amount  required  to  secure  a  road 
from  Cheraw  to  join  it  ?  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  say  anything  to  you  on  this  point. 
My  object  is  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  beginning  at  once,  if  you  intend  un- 
dertaking it.  The  times  are  now  prosperous,  and  the  road  can  be  built  by  an 
appropriation  of  such  a  portion  of  the  means  of  those  interested  as  will  effect 
them.  Thus  far,  our  contractors  have  paid  up  and  gone  on  with  the  work, 
without  any  diminution  of  their  usual  crops  ;  and  although  $100,000  worth  of 
work  or  more  has  been  completed,  the  loss  of  labor  from  other  pursuits  has  not 
been  felt,  nor  will  that  which  is  yet  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  work. 

9.— VIRGINIA  AND  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 

The  Lynchburg  Republican  says  that  the  tunnel  near  that  place,  which  will 
form  a  part  of  the  above  named  road,  is  rapidly  progressing.  The  work  has 
reached  95  feet  upon  the  north,  and  55  feet  upon  the  southwest  side,  making  a 
distance  already  accomplished  of  150  feet.  Two  sets  of  hands  are  employed, 
which  regularly  relieve  each  other,  night  and  day,  thus  enabling  the  tunnelling 
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to  be  carried  on  without  intermiasioii.  The  whole  length  of  the  tunnel  will  be 
about  450  feet,  and  will  require  until  the  middle  of  October  to  complete  it.  Along 
the  entire  line  of  improvement  to  Salem,  the  progreia  is  most  encouraging  to 
the  friends  of  the  road. 

10.— ORANGE  AND    ALEXANDRIA  RAILROAD,  VIRGINIA. 

We  learn  that  the  board  of  directors  of  this  railroad  company  at  their  recent 
meeting  adopted  the  location  of  the  road  through  Prince  William  and  Fauquier 
counties,  on  what  is  called  the  upper  line. 

This  line  passes  about  two  miles  and  three  quarters  to  the  right  of  Brents- 
villc,  and  within  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  of  Milford. 

We  learn  also  that  the  location  of  the  road  is  now  completed  from  Alex- 
andria to  Gordonsville,  and  that  the  total  distance  is  rather  less  than  89 
miles. 

The  board  have  directed  the  energetic  prosecution  of  the  graduation  from 
Bull  Run  to  Culpepper  Court  House,  which  has  hitherto  been  kept  back  until  the 
question  of  routes  was  decided. 

We  wish  we  were  able  to  make  a  similar  announcement  for  the  Western  sec- 
tion, and  take  the  liberty  to  urge  upon  the  friends  of  the  work  there,  the  pro- 
priety of  forwarding  an  enterprise  so  important  to  their  interests.  A  strong 
effort  now  mi^ht  efu^ct  its  commencement  this  fall,  and  certainly  secure  its  com- 
pletion in  the  year  1852. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this  company,  held  in  this  plaee, 
at  the  Lyceum  Hall,  B.  E.  Harri9on  in  the  chair,  and  J.  H.  Reid,  Secretary. 
The  meeting  was  called  for  the  special  purpose  of  considering  the  application 
for  the  branch  of  the  road  to  Warrenton.  The  decision  of  the  stockholders,  we 
understand,  was  adverse  to  the  application. 

11.— GREENVILLE  AND  COLUMBIA  RAILROAD,  SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Wo  have  received  the  third  annud  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  stockhold- 
ers of  this  company,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Newbury  on  the  lOtn  of  July  last.  Tbe 
line  of  this  road  extends  from  Columbia  via  Newbury,  and  Anderson  to  Green- 
ville, and  including  a  branch  to  Abbeville,  is  164}  miles  long.  The  whole  cost 
of  the  road  and  equipment  is  estimated  at  $1,384,876  74.  The  whole  amount 
of  means  provided  for  its  construction  is  $1,178,000,  leaving  only  about  $200,000 
yet  to  be  obtained.  The  iron  for  nearly  the  whole  road  has  been  secured ;  in 
part  by  a  contract  with  the  South- (l^arolina  Railroad  for  iron  formerly  used  by 
that  company,  sufficient  to  lay  100  miles,  and  by  purchase  in  England  for  54  miles. 
It  is  expected  that  the  portion  of  the  line  extending  from  Columbia  to  Newboij 
will  be  completed  by  the  first  of  November  next.  Twenty-four  miles,  froai 
Columbia  to  the  crossing  of  Broad  river,  arc  already  in  operation,  and  contract* 
for  grading  the  whole  line  have  been  made.  This  part  of  the  road  will  be  com* 
plcted  probably  before  the  superstrurture  can  be  had  on  the  ground,  as  a  large 
part  of  it  will  have  to  be  transported  for  a  long  distance  for  some  portions  of  the 
line.  All  the  usual  necessair  steps,  such  as  providing  suitable  depot  grounds, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  road,  have  been  taken,  and  the  company  are  now  activelr 
and  unitedly  engaged  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  great  work,  with  sum* 
cient  means  for  its  early  completion. 

The  completion  of  this  work  will  carry  railroad  accommodations  to  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  state.  Companies  have  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  branches  from  Laurens,  and  from  Spartansburg  and  Union,  to  con- 
nect with  the  above  near  Newbury.  The  completion  of  these  lines,  with  other 
projects  in  progress  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  will  give  to  South- Carolina  ad- 
vantages of  transportation  scarcely  excelled  by  any  state  in  the  Union,  certainly 
by  no  southern  state.  Every  part  of  her  wide  and  fertile  territory  will  have 
easy  access  to  a  market  at  all  times,  and  all  her  means  of  wealth  will  at  once  he 
brought  into  notice  and  use.  Those  engaged  in  the  construction  of  her  public 
works  fully  appreciate  their  importance  m  increasing  the  value  of  property,  and 
improving  the  condition  of  the  whole  community,  and  they  enjoy  a  uouble  reward 
of  their  labors,  in  the  consciousness  of  conferrmg  a  substantial  advantage  npoB 
their  neighbors  as  well  as  themselves.    Where  a  railroad  is  regarded  in  the  light 
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of  a  public  benefit,  those  entrusted  with  it  are  sure  to  labor  with  a  zeal  and  dis- 
interestedness which  we  never  witness  in  a  project  which  has  in  view  private 
ends  alone.  The  spirit  manifested  by  the  directors  of  this  road  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  this  truth.  The  officers  of  the  company  for  the  present  year,  are 
Hon.  John  B.  O'Neall,  President ;  William  Patton,  Daniel  Blake,  J.  S.  Preston, 
D.  Nance,  S.  Fair,  F.  G.  Thomas,  T.  C.  I^errin,  Joel  Smith,  J.  N.  Whitner,  J. 
P.  Reid,  V.  McBee,  Josiah  Kilgore,  Directors ;  W.  Spencer  Brown,  Chief 
£higineer. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

1.— PROGRESSIVE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COARSE  COTTONS. 

In  the  South,  though  the  amount  of  machinery  is  still  small,  the  increase  has 
been  very  rapid  during  the  last  four  years. 

Factories.         Spindles.  Capital.         Balea  Cotton  used. 

South  Carolina  has 16 36,600 $1,000,000 15,000 

Georgia 36 61,140 1,206,000 27.000 

Alabama 10 12,680 600,000 6,600 

Tennessee 30 36,000 1,000,000 12,000 


Total 92 136,220 $3,706,000..,.. ..  ..69,600 

In  the  Western  States  the  increase  has  not  been  less  rapid.  Along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio  there  are  mills  at  Pittsburg,  \Micoling,  Zanesville,  Steubcnville, 
Cincinnati  and  Cannelton.  These,  together  with  others  in  that  valley,  contain 
89,000  spindles,  66,000  of  which  are  upon  heavy  sheetings,  and  the  remainder, 
chiefly  making  No.  14  yarn,  and  they  consume  22,000  bales  of  cotton — making, 
with  the  Southern  mills,  a  consumption  of  81,600  bales,  or  nearly  one-ninth  of 
the  whole  consumption  of  this  country  ;  though  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
it  not  at  all  in  the  same  proportion.  But  the  deficiency  of  capital  does  not  af- 
fect their  production  of  goods,  as  long  as  they  are  in  operation. 

Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  contain  several  larce  new  mills,  making  the  same 
fid>ric8.  But  coming  farther  north,  we  find  the  nicrease  of  machinery  upon  a 
larger  scale.  The  average  size  of  our  new  mills  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  old 
ones,  and  they  have  been  erected  and  put  in  operation  with  wonderful  celerity. 
Since  the  last  depression,  in  1843-4,  the  following  increase  has  taken  place  in 
this  vicinity : 

Spisdlea. 

Atlantic  Co.,  at  Lawrence 26,900 

Amoskeag  Co.,  Manchester 20,000 

Hadley  Falls 20,000 

Laconia  Co.,  Biddeford 16,000 

At  Lowell 28,000 

At  Nashua 12,800 

PeppereUCo.,  Biddeford 30,000 

Salamon  Falls 30,000 

Stark  Co. ,  Manchester 22,000 

West  Springfield 16,000 

Total 218,700 

These  mills  are  chiefly  owned  in  Boston,  excepting  the  last  named,  and  are 
ail  producing,  or  will  soon  be  ready  to  procluce,  tne  heav^  sheetings  and  drill- 
ings with  which  our  markets  are  overloaded.  The  erection  of  smaller  mills  is 
MOt  alluded  to ;  they  have  sprung  up  over  all  New-England,  as  well  as  in  the 
otber  States.    Neither  do  we  include  any  of  the  mills  making  finer  fabrics. 
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«.— SOUTHERN  MANUFACTURING  COIiPBTITION. 

The  New-York  Herald,  which  has  done  the  South  mach  good  service  in  a  t;^ 
riety  of  ways,  thus  speaks  of  our  capacities  in  manufactures  : 

The  down  east  newspapers,  particularly  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  are  nrndl 
en^a^ed  on  the  subject  of  southern  cotton  mills  and  manufactures.  The  ob- 
ject appears  to  be,  in  some  cases,  to  show  that  the  south  cannot  compete  with 
the  north  in  tliis  business,  notwithstanding  some  important  advantages  which 
the  former  possesses  over  the  latter.  They  acknowledge  that  cotton  costs  the 
manufacturer  of  the  south  one  cent  per  pound  less  than  the  manufacturer  of 
New  England  has  to  pay  for  it.  Taking  even  this  statement  to  be  correct,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  The  mills  of  the  Massachusetts  Company,  at  Lowell, 
consume  six  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cotton  per  annum.  One 
cent  per  pound  saved,  on  that  quantity,  would  amount  to  sixty-eight  thousand 
dollars  ;  and,  as  these  mills  contain  forty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  spindles, 
the  annual  saving  to  a  mill  of  eleven  thousand  would  be  about  seventeen  thou- 
sand dollars,  no  mean  item  to  deduct  from  the  bill  of  cost  for  one  vear.  The  ca- 
pital  stock  of  the  above  company  is  set  down  at  one  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  ;  and  the  above  assumed  difference  is  equal  to  about  three  and  three 
quarters  per  centum  per  annum  on  that  enormous  capital.  But  one  cent  per 
pound  is  not  the  real  difference.  The  entire  addition  to  cotton,  in  transitu  fitun 
the  cotton  field  to  liOwell,  will  average  two  cents  per  pound ;  and  its  cost  at 
Lowell  is  one  and  an  half  cents  higher  at  the  latter  place  than  is  paid  to  the 
planter  at  the  southern  shipping  port.  This  difference  will  amount  to  one  hun- 
dred and  two  thousand  dollars  on  the  quantity  consumed  per  annum  by  the  above 
mills,  or  about  five  and  a  half  per  centum  on  the  entire  capital.  This  is  the  real 
advantage  which  tlie  southern  manufacturer  possesses  in  tne  cost  of  cotton ;  and 
whicli,  for  a  mill  of  eleven  thousand  spindles,  would  be  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum. 

In  the  second  place,  the  cost  of  water  power  at  Lowell,  for  forty-five  thousand 
spindles,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  at  ^rt 
dollars  per  spindle,  the  present  rate.  The  interest  on  this  sum  is  thirteen  tbon- 
sand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  per  annum.  Besides  these  items,  those 
mills,  according  to  their  official  published  statistics,  consumed  fuel,  which  costs, 
delivered  on  the  spot,  over  seventeen  thousand  dollars  per  aimum.  Put  all 
these  items  together,  and  we  have  the  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  dollars  difference  in  the  cost  of  cotton,  interest  on  thp  cost  of  water 
power,  and  the  cost  of  fuel — or  seven  and  a  third  per  centum  on  the  entire  ca- 
pital of  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
other  side. 

Manufacturing  sites  arc  abundant  at  the  south,  in  the  midst  of,  and  at  short 
distances  from,  the  cotton  fields.  At  all  of  them  are  large  quantities  of  fuel,  at 
extremely  low  prices,  and  many  of  them  are  directly  at,  and  in  close  proximity 
to  immense  deposits  of  the  best  of  mineral  coal.  This  coal  can  be  had  at  the 
mills,  at  the  low  cost  of  sixty  cents  per  ton,  and  at  other  places  the  best  of  wood 
can  be  procured  at  rates  equally  low.  Allowing  then,  twenty  tons  of  coal  per 
day — a  very  large  allowance — to  drive  the  forty-five  thousand  spindles  in  the 
mills  alluded  to,  and  for  all  other  purposes,  and  we  have  six  thousand  tons  per 
annum,  the  cost  of  which,  at  sixty  cents  per  ton,  is  three  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars.  Steam  engines  for  the  purpose,  would  cost  sixty  thousand  dollars,  the 
interest  on  which  sum  would  be  thirty-six  hundred  dollars.  Engineers,  firemen 
and  oil,  would  cost  ten  dollars  per  day,  or  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
These  several  items  of  cost  of  steam  power,  wanning  the  mill,  and  the  like, 
make  up  the  gross  amount  often  thousand  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  annum,  to  drive  the  forty-five  thousand  spindles.  Deduct  this  amount  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  dollars,  the  aggregate  of  the  cost  of  water 
power,  fuel,  and  difference  in  the  cost  of  cotton,  and  you  leave  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fitly  dollars  per  annum,  as  the  aetnal 
advantage  which  the  muls  of  the  Massachusetts  Company  would  possess,  if  si- 
tuated near  the  southern  cotton  field,  compared  with  their  present  location.  1^ 
one  can,  of  course,  doubt,  all  other  things  being  equal,  that  that  gives  to  tho 
south  a  tremendous  advantage  over  the  north,  ihe  down  east  writer*,  how- 
ever, undertake  to  point  out  disadvantages  to  offset  this,  and  more  too.  Hie 
first  of  the  number  \b  a  su\»)^sed  deficiency  of  capital. 
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3.— OUR  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

The  United  States  Journal  says  that  the  value  of  domestic  cotton  manufac- 
tures, including  white,  printed  and  colored  goods,  exported  from  the  United 
States,  in  each  of  the  past  twenty-two  years,  was  as  follows :. 


1828 $1,010,232 

1829 1,250,467 

1830 1,218,183 

1831 1,126,313 

1832 1,229,674 

1833 2.632,517 

1834 2,084,994 

1835 2,868,682 

1836 2,255,739 

1837 2,834.475 

1838 3,758,756 


1839 82,976,032 

1840 3,549,607 

1841 8,122,546 

1842 1,770,090 

1843 3,233,560 

1844 2,898,780 

1846 4,327,923 

1846 3,545,481 

1847 4,082,522 

1848 6,718,209 

1849 4,421,091 


4.— WOOL  AND  WOOLLEN  FACTORY  IN  TEXAS. 

We  know,  notwithstanding,  that  around  San  Antonio  and  Corpus  Christi,  on 
the  Colorado  river  and  other  streams,  the  husmess  of  raising  wool  for  a  market 
has  been  undertaken  by  men  of  capital,  experience  and  enterprise.  The  best 
Northern  and  Western  breeds  have  furnished  wherewith  to  improve  the  cheap 
common  Mexican  stock. 

When  the  Government  shall  have  done  its  duty,  and,  by  the  emplo3rment  of 
the  proper  kind  of  troops,  driven  the  Indians  out  of  the  country,  the  fanners 
may  count  on  a  continuance  of  something  like  peace  and  security — the  first  re- 
quisites for  success  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  remarks  by  meeting  an  announcement  in 
a  late  San  Antonio  paper,  of  a  new  and  extensive  woollen  factory  soon  to  be  es- 
tablished within  two  or  three  miles  of  that  city,  on  a  branch  of  the  San  Antonio 
river.  Woollen  fabrics  of  a  substantial  character  are  to  be  manufactured :  jeans, 
kerseys,  blankets,  satinets,  6lc.  A  substantial  stone  building  has  been  erected 
for  the  purpose  ;  the  machinery  has  arrived,  and  consists  of  one  Pekin  and  two 
carding  machines  of  ninety  spindles  each,  with  three  power-looms.  The  factory 
will  be  in  operation  in  January  or  February.  The  persons  at  the  head  of  the 
enterprise  are  Messrs.  Harper  &,  Martin,  of  San  Antonio,  one  of  whom  is  stated 
to  be  an  old  hand  at  the  business.  It  is  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  west 
of  the  Colorado,  and  will  give  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  wool  growing  business 
and  the  prosperity  of  Western  Texas.  The  San  Antonio  river  is  surpassed  by 
none  of  its  size  in  its  water-power  for  mills  and  factories.  The  wheat  raising 
and  wool  growing  capabilities  of  the  country  surrounding  it,  will  doubtless  soon 
lead  to  numerous  trials  of  its  velocity  and  volume  of  water  for  factory  purposes. 


MISCELLANIES. 

1  —THE  RESOURCES  OP  MISSISSIPPI 

A  paper  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  has  been  discussing  the  affairs  of 
Miamssippi  with  rather  a  free  hand,  but  as  the  writer  does  great  justice  to  the 
resources  and  wealth  of  our  sister  state,  we  will  extract  some  part  of  his  re- 
marks. We  regret  the  elaborate  paper  we  promised  upon  the  state  is  not  yet 
feady. 

**  The  territory  included  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  enjoys  a  pre-eminence 
9W9n  among  the  most  favored  of  the  communities  wnich  recognise  the  federal 
fforemment  of  Washington.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  great  river  which  drains 
into  the  Mexican  gulf  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  whole  middle  region  of  the 
North  American  continent ;  and  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  along  the 
lower  and  the  richest  line  of  that  river,  Mississippi  occupies  its  western  bank. 
H  is  daily  enriched,  without  any  exertion  of  its  own  ;  for  evcxy  circumstance 
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and  every  accident  which  contribates  to  swell  the  population  who  dwell  on  the 
higher  branches  of  tlic  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Ohio  rivers,  increase! 
the  traffic  on  the  low  waters  of  that  mighty  confluence  of  streams.  The  state  of 
Mississippi  is  the  Holland  of  the  central  regions  of  North  America.  She  it 
placed  on  the  delta  of  the  chief  lines  of  water  communication,  through  which 
alone  the  larger  part  of  the  external  commerce  of  those  regions  c^n  find  a  pas- 
sage, and  by  which  the  greater  portion  of  their  imported  commodities  must  be 
conveyed.  The  Dutch  have  become  rich  and  illustrious,  notwithstanding  thai 
their  country  is  little  more  than  a  sand  bank,  and  a  mere  speck  on  the  map  of 
Europe.  But  Mississippi  occupies  a  surface  equal  to  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales.  In  point  of  fact,  she  is  one  of  the  largest  states  of  the  Union  ;  and  the 
natural  resources  of  her  soil  have  excited  the  admiration  and  amazement  of  every 
person  who  has  examined  them.  These  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  picture  ; 
and,  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  details,  we  arrive  at  equally  striking 
results.  Betwen  1830  and  1840,  the  population  of  Mississippi  very  much  more 
than  doubled  itself;  and  when  the  census  of  the  present  year  shall  be  comple- 
ted, we  entertain  no  doubt  that,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  citizens  of  that  state 
will  be  found  to  occupy  a  position  sO  favorable,  as  to  be  in  some  degree  dispro- 
portionate to  their  general  standing  in  the  federal  commonwealth.  Between 
the  years  1840  and  1846,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  her  public  lands 
increased  nearly  seven  fold  ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  among  the  new 
western  states,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  public  domain  is  absorbed  by  fresh 
settlers,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  substantial  progress.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  this  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  land,  the  state  has  still  on 
hand,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1845,  no  less  than  10,409,034  acres  of  surveyed  and 
registered  lands,  awaiting  the  appearances  of  purchases.  And  if  we  estimate 
the  value  of  these  at  no  more  than  the  very  moderate  price  of  two  and  a  half 
dollars  per  acre,  (the  rate  assumed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  state,)  it  will 
appear  that  Mississippi  possesses,  in  her  unappropriated  public  domain  alone,  a 
fund  equal  to  five  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  more  than  five  times 
the  principal,  and  more  than  a  hundred  times  the  interest,  of  the  debt.  But 
further,  we  have  at  this  moment  before  us  a  copy  of  the  official  budget  of  Mi»- 
sissippi  for  the  years  1846,  '47  and  M8 ;  and  what  are  the  prominent  facts  which 
these  documents  disclose  ?  Not,  certainly,  that  the  people  of  Mississippi  are 
poor  and  helpless.  In  1846,  the  number  of  taxable  acres  in  the  state  was 
15,232,389  ;  and  in  1848  the  area  of  assessment  has  expanded  to  16,019,488 
acres  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  two  years  it  has  increased  five  per  cent.  The  whole 
amount  of  public  taxes  annually  collected  within  the  state  was  under  $380,000 
or  £76,000  ;  and  the  burthen  of  those  was  limited  to  an  infinitesimal  assessment, 
on  most  of  the  principal  kinds  of  real  and  personal  property.  We  find,  for  ex- 
aii:ple,  entries  of  the  amount  of  duty  levied  on  pleasure  wagons,  race,  saddle, 
and  harness  horses,  gold  and  silver  plate,  pianos,  pistols,  bowie  knives,  ^  slaves 
under  60  years,'  and  *  free  male  negroes.' 

2.~RES0URCKS  AND  WEALTH  OP  TEXAS. 

We  are  always  most  happy  to  receive  infonnation  in  reference  to  the  progress 
of  our  sister  state,  which  is  yet  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
(Iriion,  and  have,  from  time  to  time,  published  everything  that  we  could  lay  our 
hand  upon,  at  all  reliable,  on  the  subject.  Her  citizens  will  greatiy  oblige  us 
by  any  communications  they  can  make,  as  a  great  anxiety  for  information  from 
that  quarter  is  very  general  in  the  country. 

THB  BBAZOS  COUNTRY. 

I  have  recently  visited  that  portion  of  Texas  above  Huntsville,  between  the 
Brnzos  and  the  Trinity  rivers,  as  far  up  as  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Trinity, 
which,  until  since  annexation,  has  been  the  range  of  the  Buffalo  and  the  Indian. 
It  is  now  being  laid  off  into  counties  of  900  square  miles,  and  is  settling  rap- 
idly. In  the  upper  counties,  none  of  the  settlements  arc  more  than  three  yeaw 
old ;  yet  most  of  them  already  have  established  churches  and  echoole.  Some 
of  the  schools  are  very  promising. 
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The  W(i  above  Walker  county  ia,  for  Ihfl  most  part,  open,  gently  uiidulaliiig 
prniriea,  cnvored  with  rich  grnsitt'a,  uncllsturlitid  by  man  or  l)ea*l,  Bince  Ilia 
bufla)ae>  have  left,  wLich  waa  lince  the  comnnTncemenl  of  the  tellJcnienU. 
Springfield  anil  Tyworrana  (no  IW9  penona  apell  lliia  name  alike,)  in  Livings- 
bin  county,  are  good  placca  to  irlert  a*  renidencos.  The  lost  presenM  one  of 
lOiil  lovely  and  exleanivc  proapecl*  1  have  ever  seen  in  tlui  itate,  or,  in- 
in  any  other.  The  aoil  la  of  the  6nt  quality,  and  the  water  nbundant, 
and  good.  There  is  alao  an  abundance  of  exerlleot  huilding  alone  and 
timber  near  at  huad  for  fences.  It  is  deatincd  to  beeonie  a  place  of  im- 
_  nee,  u  a  beaUhfUl  and  itelightful  place  of  residence,  combiniag,  with  the 
.fStensive  cattle  range,  odvontaeea  to  the  emigrsnl  greatly  to  be  desired.  As  I 
•Ncaeded  norlhnara,  I  found  ue  eame  eicelleat  quality  of  land,  with  a  con- 
««nient  ainount  of  timber,  tbroughoui  NaTsiro  co.  to  Pyner'a  SluD",  on  tha 
TUnily.  In  some  parts  of  this  county  the  water  nai  bad.  and  ocarce.  The 
Innllh  of  the  people  Buffered  in  consequence.  Piom  about  16  miles  north  of 
Portcr'a  BluflC  in  Ellis  anil  Dallas  countice,  although  the  soil  Hnpesred  mudl 
lb*  same  aa  in  the  counties  below,  Ihcre  is  a  aub-atralum  of  a  white,  aoft 
^tjej  rock,  which  ia  coaily  cul  with  a  saw,  and  which  can  hardly  be  made 
~'ni]able  for  building  purpoaea  if  eipoaed  to  the  weather,  but  which  may  ba 
da  to  aland  bj  ^vmg  it  a  coal  of  plaster.  Wherever  thia  rock  ia  found  waa 
found  an  abundance  of  springs,  and  water  may  olao  be  obtained  bj  digging 
-  feet,  aay  from  IS  Ui  30.  I  ttocnl  tbU  rock  from  Dallas  to  this  place,  a 
Lce  of  ITS  milea.  The  whole  country  haa  much  the  eame  fealurea ;  a 
itly  undulating  open  prune,  soil  generally  rich,  and  with  but  little  land  of 
■cconiat,  greatly  deficient  in  timber,  except  along  Ihe  Trinity  and  Braio* 
era.  Everywhere  presenting  prospects  of  groat  beauty,  and  a  beallhlill 
riitnale ;  where,  beside*  having  on  unbounded  range  for  stock,  wheat,  rye.  txu- 
t^-  eats  and  earn  ran  be  rained  with  little  labor,  and  the  whole  of  tula  tmi 
'lejKpn  Ihe  beat  of  upland  cotton. 

The  planlera  in  Ihe  South  and  Weal  who  ore  not  well  ailuated  where  th^ 
ire,  cannot  fail  of  being  auited  here,  except  they  wish  lo  grow  sugar  cane, 
might  come  alao  from  the  North,  especially  tneehanica,  and  do  welt,  if 
■an  DC  conaerrative  enough  to  mind  only  their  own  busineaa.  One  thing 
wdl  nigh  fori^tten  to  aay,  is  thia.  that  this  country  literally  abounds  with 
lilk  and  honey,"  Honey  ia  rained  without  scarce  an  effon.  and  of  Ihe  best 
'by.  It  ia  no  fiction  thai,  during  the  late  dry  weather,  the  honey  dew  haa 
ao  thick  upon  the  grase  aa  to  slick  upon  your  clothes  when  you  walked 
Dgh  it,  often  killing  the  grass,  and  in  some  insi 
fMthera  of  Ihe  prairie  bens,  that  Ihey  luive  bet 
t  I  have  leamod  from  othen,  not  from  my  own  obaervations.     The  naa* 

led  by  thia  dew  I  see  daily.   So  the  beea  fill  their  hivea  almoat  without  eBbtt, 

3|j|  leMt  that  is  the  caae  Ihia  aeanon. 

.Aftar  crossing  the  Brazos  at  Waao  Village  and  proceeding  to  the  head  wsteri 

r  Little  river,  a  change  cornea  over  the  face  of  the  country  on  your  right ;  on 

N  left  to  Austin,  is  the  same  beaulifiil  prairie  country  :  but  near  al  bond,  on 

IC  fight.  Ihe  eoiinliy  beeomea  rocky  and  wooded — on  the  San  Leon.  Lampoaet, 

id  Salodo — and  hclwvcn  these  beautiful  streams,  which,  by-the-by,  are  ctiuu'  aj 

.tffatal  aud  almund  with  fine  fi«h,  easily  caught.     These  atreoms  are  form«d 

JSmu  large  apringa,  aad  afford  numerous  cicrllenl  mill  ailea  not  aubJMt  to  Jr- 

"~~;alaricj  and  overilows,     On  tho  while,  soft  clay  rocks,  of  which  I  have  •po' 

~   ~'iove,  lie  other  rocka;  much  of  it  limestone,  but  alao  presenting  man; 

an*  of  Hint,  cryalala  of  variana  kinds,  and  many  minerals.     I  have  seen 

loos  of  sulphur,  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver  and  acme  gold.     It  would  he  a 

mi^an  for  a  miiieralogiHt  to  examine.    The  county  seats  of  Bell  and  Wil- 

'  in  counties,  NulansiiHe,  and  Georgetown,  are  in  Ihe  midst  of  thia  region. 

.jei  of  tliesc  places  a  few  goml  nieclianics  would  do  vrell  La  locate  and 

Up  with  ibe  country    Tliis  whole  line  from  Dallas  to  Austin,  (300  miles,) 

now  frantiar.  with  few  or  no  sctllrmantB  above.     Locations  are  being  mode 

ind  will  auon  be  oecupied. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

THE  COTTON  INTERESTS.  AND  PROSPECTS  FOR  FLANTEKS. 

BT  OKO.  O.  HSNKT.  OF  MOBILK. 

I  submit  herewith  Cotton  Tables  for  your  examination,  which  I  tliink  present  our  ir 
terests  in  a  very  encouraging  aspect.  A  yery  essential  feamre,  is  the  introdixrtiaQ  iato 
them,  **  as  consumed,"  of  a  large  amount  of  cotton  which  has  annually  been  disappeann^ 
and  which  has  not  been  entered  in  any  of  tlie  tables.  They  are  divided  into  periods  of 
five  years,  from  1840  to  1844,  and  from  1845  to  1649,  each  mclusive.  To  get  at  and  show 
this  msensible  consimiption,  I  add  the  whole  consumption,  as  shown  on  the  tables  for  die 

last  five  years,  say, 13,1X0,060 

To  stock  reported  31  St  December,  1849.  in  Europe, 646,000 

And  stock  reported  1st  September,  1849,  in  V.  States, 155^000 

Makittg (Bales)   14,151,000 

I  then  add  the  total  annual  production  for  the  same  years, 13,551,000 

To  stock  on  hand  Ist  January,  1845, 1,261.000 

Which  makes t4.81iL000 

And  deducting  the  total  supply  above  from  the  total  consumption,  the  enor- 
mous deficit  is  shown  of. 661,000 

Which,  of  course,  has  been  consumed,  9x>A  is  a  very  important  item.  Pursuing  the  saaie 
node  of  calculation  for  the  first  period,  I  found  48,000  bales  had  disappeared.  ThoM 
discrepancies  I  have  distributed  to  each  year  as  seemed  its  due  proportion.  I  most  here 
remark,  with  regard  to  the  reported  stock  of  cotton  in  Europe,  646,000  bales,  as  seaB 
above,  on  1st  January  last,  that  there  are  90,000  bales  included  in  that  which  ought  not  tti 
have  been,  as  compared  with  former  systems  of  reports,  in  Liverpool.  It  should  hay* 
been  entered  imder  consumption,  as  the  stocks  of  the  manufacturers  were  that  much  \em 
than  the  year  before,  as  stated  in  1st  January  Circular  of  Messrs.  Wilson,  Hallett  ft  Ox, 
of  Liverpool,  and  hence  the  stocks  on  hand  m  Europe  should  appear  that  much  lees,  nj, 
546,000 — and  consumption  that  much  more,  say,  ado  90,000  to  3,341,000  bales,  a»  per  m^ 
tables,  and  we  find  the  total  consumption  of  1849  to  have  been  3,331,000  bales. 

CONSUMPTION  or  COTTON. 

You  will  also  see  clearly  presented  therein,  that  the  annual  consumption  for  the  pait 
five  years  has,  in  each,  been  greater  than  the  production — a  material  fact  which  has  beat 
only  supposed  by  many,  but  which  I  have  shown  to  be  beyond  doubL  The  consumptiao 
of  1842  was  neater  than  the  production — and  that  of  1844,  very  near  on  to  the  produc- 
tion— while  the  total  production,  for  the  past  eight  years,  was  not  so  large  as  tne  a 
sumption. 

Yon  will  also  observe,  diat  the  increase  of  supply  of  cotton  by  our  crops  and  the  i 
ports  into  Europe  from  India,  E^pt,  A:c.,  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1840,  over  the 
supply  for  the  preceding  period,  is  only  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  while  up<m  the  aver 
age  consumpdon  of  the  latter  over  the  former  period,  inclusive  of  the  90,000  bales  aHiid»d 
to,  there  is  20  per  cent  inerease. 

We  may  here  pause  to  contemplate  the  superlatively  favorable  posidon  in  which  net 
only  the  American  planter  is  placed,  but  in  wnich  the  whole  nation  participates,  throogh 
this  important  reality.  We  see  that  this  consumption  has  thus  increased  during  a  peiiod 
of  multipHed  disaster  and  embarrassment.  The  enormous  losses  and  failures  in  Great 
Britain,  of  1847 — die  revolutioa  in  France  and  failures  there,  and  general  anarchy  ia 
Europe,  are  all  herein  embraced — not  to  say  anything  of  our  afiair  with  Mexico. 

In  consideradon  of  these  two  highly  important  elements — supply  and  consumption — let 
us  examine  their  averages  in  the  tables ;  Uiey  are  cunning  things,  and  will  come  pretty 
near  the  truth.  They  show  us  emphatically  that  the  tendency  en  eonsumption  is  to  stride 
on  ahead  of  production.  We  see  were  each  to  keep  the  pace  the  next  five  years  mkh 
each  other  they  have  the  past  five,  or  the  five  preceding,  that  in  1854  the  coasmnpaM 
would  be  560,000  bales  gi«ater  than  the  production.  Consumption,  therefore,  must  be  ar> 
rested  for  the  want  of  supply. 

SUPPLY  OF  COTTON. 

Well,  what  are  the  prospects  of  supply  T  A  slight  glance  at  the  history  of  this  artidt 
win  serve  to  Ulustaite  Oua  inquiry.  In  1825  cotton  advanced  to  a  very  high  price,  which 
advance  was  based  on  the  supposition  of  deficient  supply.  In  that  year,  however,  Egyp- 
forwarded  to  Europe  a  larger  quantity  by  many  times  than  she  had  la  any  oae  year  Ml 
fore,  which  really  glutted  the  markets.  The  immense  number  and  heavy  (ailares  tbtt 
occurred  m  consequence,  widi  other  causes,  kept  the  prices  down  until  1832-3,  when  they 
began  to  miprove,  and  a  more  liberal  range  continued  tiU  1830-40 ;  since  then  tb^  have 
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been  very  low,  unless  for  1846-7,  and  1849-50,  when  the  crops  were  so  short  as  to  lessen 
tliereby  the  general  advantage  the  prices  of  those  years  mignt  appev  to  have  afforded. 
Within  this  period  all  the  Indian  titles  to  lands  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
were  eztinffuished,  and  those  valuable  lands  were  all  pnt  into  mariLOt.  The  purchases  of 
1834-5  and' 6  were  prodigious,  and  the  lands  were  rapidly  settled  ap.  The  aggregate 
parchases  since  1836*  have  been  so  small,  as  clearly  tomdicate  that  the  remaining  unsold 
lands  are  not  very  desirable,  and  thus  we  have  presented  a  very  formidable  barrier  to 
•ay  rapid  increase  of  crops  in  this  country.  The  largely  increased  consumption  of  coffee, 
m&a  its  remunerating  poospects,  checks  the  production  of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  If 
with  all  the  powerful  apphanccs  used  to  promote  its  culture  by  the  oldEcyptian  Pacha,  it 
did  not  increase,  it  is  not  likely  to  under  his  successor.  The  climate  aodits  peculiarities 
are  against  it  From  the  East  Indies,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  best  Southern  plan^ 
era  who  could  be  procured  by  the  English  East  India  Company  to  go  there  to  teaoi  the 
natives  to  rear  it,  that  it  is  out  of  the  uuestion  to  do  so  profitably — the  periodical  rains 
and  succeeding  excessive  drought  totally  forbidding  it!t 

The  tables  siiow  a  decrease  of  20  per  ccnL  on  the  last  five  years'  supply  from  those 
countries,  on  that  of  the  first  five — which  is  an  important  criterion  as  to  me  probability  of 
that  supply.  Having  examined  the  iinpregnable  position  occupied  by  the  cotton  planter, 
as  exhibited  in  the  t^les  to  1849, 1  will  now  glance  at  the  busuess  of  the  year  1849-50, 
just  dotting. 

The  crop  of  the  past  year  received  into  the  ports,  in  1849  and  '50,  will  reach  about 
2,090,000,  and  has  been  sold  for  about  ei07,000.000.  The  crop  of  1848  was  2,729,000 
iMiles,  and  sold  for  al)out  877,000,000.  The  receipts  at  Mobile  for  1848-9,  were  519,000 
bales,  (inclusive  of  9,000  bales  shipped  direct  to  New-Orleans,)  sold  for  816,510,000. 
The  past  crop  was  351,000  bales,  (inclusive  of  17,500  shipped  direct  to  New  Orleans,]  and 
■old  lor  over  820,000,000.  The  prices  have  been  tolerably  regular,  but  it  is  evident,  from  th6 
exhibit  of  the  annexed  tables,  mat  they  did  not  quite  average  all  they  should  have,  which 
was  the  result  of  over-estimates,  and  great  management  on  the  other  side.  Tlie  average 
mt  this  port  has  been  11 }  cents  per  pound.  The  consumption  in  tlie  United  States  has  been 
Ur^  in  proportion  to  the  crop,  about  equalling  last  year's.  The  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  continues  large,  no  reports  of  stopping  machinery  or  working  snort  time.  Id 
France,  order  is  entirely  restored,  and  trade  ami  commerce  are  galloping  along  merrily. 
Consumption  will  be  likely  to  increase  there  largely,  and  it  is  most  likely  to  do  so  on  the 
Continent. 

The  reported  deliveries  at  Liverpool  are  some  8  per  cent  less  than  to  the  same  time 
last  year,  but  it  is  not  likely  they  will  consume  less  than  that  ratio ;  thus,  under  anv  view 
taken,  the  stocks  1st  January,  in  Europe,  must  be  reduced  to  an  alarmingly  small  point 
Trade  everywhere  is  carried  on  upon  an  unusually  substantial  basis — it  is  everywhere 
^dve,  stocks  of  goods  moderate,  and  stocks  of  cotton  everywhere  nearly  exhausted. 

I  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  prospects  of  supply  for  the  next  business  year,  and  of 
prices. 

The  crop  of  this  country  determines  the  question,  and  so  important  is  it,  that  although 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  for  many  years  to  anticipate  its  probable  extent,  I  do  so  now  more 
than  ever,  with  a  desire  to  be  as  cautious  as  I  shall  be  candid.  I  have  seen  estimates  al- 
ready, low  and  high,  1,800,000  to  2,r)00,000.  The  whole  season,  from  Itt  March  to  1st  July, 
was  unpropitious.  A  killing  frost  S7th  March,  with  cold  and  wet.  The  stands  were  bad, 
the  weed  sickly — replanting  continued  in  places  till  June.  The  bottom  lands  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi watenTinuniiated  too  late  to  plant  on.  The  blooms  appearing  later  tlian  ever  be* 
fore  Known,  about  28th  June  and  1st  July — the  whole  season's  working  of  cotton  and  com 
thrown  together.  The  rains  of  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  part  of  July,  started  the 
weed  off  to  growing.  A  general  drouth  of  five  to  six  weeks  followed.  The  worm  is  re- 
ported in  some  localities.  Early  cotton  doing  well,  late  nothing.  Prospects  on  the  rich- 
eat  lands  better,  proportionably,  than  on  the  sandy.  Such  is  me  general  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  crop, 

Refer  to  the  tables  on  the  other  side,  and  let  us  look  to  the  two  crop  years  of  1845  re- 
ceived into  the  ports  in  1845-46.  which  was  2,101,000— and  that  of  1847,  received  in  1 847- 
'48,  which  reached  2,348,000  bales.  The  seasons  of  both  those  years,  and  this,  so  far,  are 
very  nearly  parallel,  with  this  difference  with  regard  to  tlie  latter  year — ^you  perceive  the 
receipts  at  New-Orleans  for  1847-8,  were  1^191,000  bales.  In  that  section  they  that  vear 
had  no  overflows,  and  the  drom^t  which  turned  the  Atlantic  crop,  and  much  injorea  the 
Alabama,  was  too  late  to  hurt  theirs,  and  they  made  die  largest  crop  Uiev  ever  have.  But 
tbis  Tear  their  crop  is  very  poor  to  this  time,  and  a  careful  observer  in  New-Oriean§  tells 
me,  ne  seriously  doubts  if  their  receipts  next  season  will  exceed  800,000  bales.  I  believe 
nn  one  puts  it  over  900,000.  Then  take  300,000  bales,  the  probable  difference  between 
the  present  and  their  erop  of  1847,  and  it  would  reduce  it  below  2,100,000  a  fraction.    I 

*  Appendix  to  Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office,  Report  to  Congrais,  1848,  pafs  Ml 
t8ae  Pat«nt(HBc«  Report,  1845,  pages  757-8. 
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hare  faad  ibcT«.  I  coniider  thoee  years,  with  this  excepdon,  neatly  alike.  My  ettimatiff 
a*  p«r  s,r  Cirvular  of 

J-^'.T  :3iXh,  IS-16,  wa8..9f000,000  bales— the  receipts  were 1,176,000 

J^.V  Sf-na.  1-47, 2,150,000     * "     2.348,000 

j-.\   Mi,  1«45«, 2,.'K)0,000     '•  ••         •♦  '»     2,729,000 

A-iK«:.'5tb.W49 2,150,000    '•  "        *«  •♦    will  be  about  2,090,000 

3J^  •■jC-r.i:;  ntm  is,  in  view  of  all  the  gronnd^,  that  with  onr  usual  favorable  fall,  the  crap 
ciT.-:>t  f  x.'^'evi  ^.ilOOiOOO  boles.  As  was  the  case  in  1848-9,  there  is  now  no  old  cotton  hela 
tos-i  'Ji  ue  ooantrv  to  swell  next  year's  receipts— and  as  in  1847-8.  the  Missiiisippi  cooo* 
::ri  .-x'ZjrLCS  liiitappoint  us  so  largely.  Of  course,  in  submitting  an  estimate  now,  all  wto 
4.-^  r-'o-^nied  in  this  great  staple  know  it  must  l>e  received  as  a  mere  approximation  froM 
c:<f  .--cirlfTxion  of  all  acrcoants  to  tliis  time.  I  do  not  think,  however,  attended  with  most 
tiT-.-rtblV  circumstances,  it  could  go  100,000  bales  above  my  estimate ;  while,  should  the 
ObKT'f'Lllar,  which  is  already  reported  in  Texas,  and  which  is  the  point  where  it  has  fini 
3u>ie  it*  appearance  when  it  was  destructive  to  us,  should  it  spread  its  ravages  as  in 
Irtp,  the  crop  would  not  reach  1,800,000  bales.  Late  as  this  crop  is,  that  scourge  hai 
cua<  left  to  take  the  mute,  and  if  it  does,  may  do  more  damage  than  in  1846. 

With  reganl  to  the  supply  from  other  countries  anotlier  year,  I  need  only  refer  ti>  whit 
I  have  before  said.  With  the  aid  of  a  high  range  of  prices,  it  may  bo  kept  up  to  abooC 
500.000  bales — and  I  now  come  to  the  pros{)ect  of  prices. 

Abundance  of  food  and  monev,  and  general  quiet,  are  the  elements  of  prosperiQr.  The 
prospect  of  tlie  abundant  suppnr  of  fcwd  everywhere,  has  scarcely  ever  been  eaualled. 
In  Europe,  the  pnwpoct  of  the  harvest  is  fine,  nnd  for  very  low  prices  of  food.  The 
an^iount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  about  i^l6,000,000,  and  the  amount  in  the 
Bank  of  France  is  about  the  same,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  very  low.  The  Bank  of 
England  discounts  at  2^  per  cent ,  but  negotiations  out  of  doors  are  made  at  U  per  cent 
per  animm.  Spain  repo.^es  from  her  long  continued  wars — Irish  disturbances  and  distrPM 
are  no  more  heard  of,  and  the  whole  worlil  is  at  peace,  save  the  little  kingdom  of  Dea* 
mark  and  one  of  her  Dachics,  which  affair  will  surely  ere  long  be  compromised.  The 
policy  of  nations  is  tume«l  toward*  peace.  Then  considering  that  in  no  event  can  the 
«up(My  of  cotton  equal  the  demand  for  the  manufacturers  from  it.  and  that  it  is  sustained 
bv  all  the  most  powerful  inHuences,  T  consider  that  the  range  of  prices  another  year  must 
be  kis(h.  It  may  go  above  anything  we  have  known  for  manv  years.  In  making  thb 
enunciation,  I  cannot  forbear  to  call  your  attention  to  my  remar((S  on  the  subject  of  prices 
ia  my  Circular  of  9th  January,  1849: — **  Bright  skies  are  now  deculedly  before  us,  the 
dhuinii*hed  consumption  of  tlie  past  two  years  leaves  all  the  markets  bare  of  manufacmret, 
and  with  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  France,  dec,  will  have  a  tendency  to  advance 
and  sustaui  prices  for  the  present  season ;  and  /  may  now  venture  the  opinion^  tktd 
t»rice»  another  year  icifl  be  greater  than  they  may  reach  this.  The  era  of  low  prices  is. 
in  my  opinion,  positively  i)assed."  At  the  date  of  that  Circular,  Middlings  were  quoted 
at  ft|c. — ^they  went  on  advancing  last  year  till  thev  touched  7.  8,  9,  and  10c.,  and  this  year 
they  liave  ranged  at  10  to  IS^c.  The  latter  is  tne  quotation  tonday,  with  an  advancii^ 
tendency. 

THB  PLANTER  SHOULD  PROMOTB  HOME  FACTORIES. 

Gratified,  as  I  sincerely  am,  that  I  feel  warranted  in  placing  before  you  so  encouraging 

a  picture  of  tlie  future,  compared  with  the  present  prices — as  it  has  been  a  ptominent  ob* 

ject  of  my  (Mn*uUrs  to  keep  before  you  the  method  by  which  we  might  attain  this  posi> 

tion,  and  by  which  wc  may  also  secure  its  progress  and  continuance,  pardon  a  few  ie> 

maiks  sugifested  by  that  desire.    I  have  shown  above,  that  the  enormous  receipts  of  cot* 

^•o  last  basiuess  year,  1848-9,  (2,729,000  balea,)  sold  for  $77,000,000.  and  that  the  crop  of 

thic  xesr,  l?»49-.'W),  of  about  2,070,000  to  2,090,000  bales,  has  sold  for  •107.000,000— that  if 

s  ontp  1^'  <i40.000  to  650,000  bales  this,  less  than  that  of  lost  year,  has  sold  for  $30,000,000 

*«n«v^-     Now  is  the  time  rapidly  to  muldply  your  advantages.     Cast  around  vou  ener* 

^«>ih-«Uv  fiU*  new  modes  of  investing  your  accumulated  and  accumulating  capital.     Invest 

^it  \\Hf«tn  Factories,  Iron  Forges,  Cool  Mines,  Railroads,  timber  cetting,  Ax.     Some  may 

vwk>\  dMi  while  cotton  is  high,  manufacturing  micht  not  be  so  profitable.     If  Cotton  Fae* 

vi*«>«  «vrt»  fiwtered  and  multiplied  in  number  elsewhere,  while  cotton  was  high,  and  wiA 

Mdk>  .i.tK^rv  »«i  fer  in  the  rear  ot  all  the  late  improvements,  you  sorely  have  no  cause  now 

«i  .«dk.>    if  you  are  uncertain  what  styles  of  goods  to  manufacture,  prepare  lo  spin  it 

.^\ .      ^'  iiiachinery  does  not  coot  much,  and  the  operation  is  simple,    b'1,000.000  pouDdi 

«^«.«1  o  A^HHit  320,000  of  your  bales  cotton — of  cotUm  yarrtSt  were  imported  laat  vear 

vL*  -.tt*><*i  l^ritain,  and  all  the  yams  her  manufacturers  weave  up,  they  purchase  tram 

^    ^..i.^-4is  vfclioare  distinct  operators  from  the  weavers.    Hence,  were  you  to  spin  up 

.»»  .Ijgtf}  -»^  ^'  Alabama  into  the  required  numbers,  your  demand  here  for  it  would  be 

.^«^  j«  (  »  wc  your  cotton,  at  about  double  the  price  for  a  pound  of  the  spun  over  the 


^.  tetww  me  to  recommend,  that  all  these  enterprises  be  entered  into  in  die 

'_ .  s^^CtdM^iMiM,  u  there  is,  in  this  arrangement  of  capital,  ineatimable  adTta* 
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l»ge.  Tothlii  ij'Xeiniif'ostnciiiliiigenl/Tpfitf,  Iflbor  Bnd  moneir,  it  to  be  lucribrii' iho  rimiiliy 
Jncrennnc  "et&b  of  EDgknd,  Musa.-liuHtlh  Ncw-Tork,  Ac.  md  udmiu,  \.»i  will  prrctive, 
<if  ■  iRuliiplri'anoD  almoai  in<l<^fin:ie.  Ta  iUiiitn»:-^wiili  jcnr  bans  fid«  ca^ml  and  labor  jon 
Mnt  ■rMWry.  Ten  ilijekboldmbsvi- neb  <IO,oao  in  it— in  ajMniiou  il  |ii>:i  IhMn  h>  (bout 
IB  per  rinit, — Lhey  drnrc  iu  AmJd  anoibar— ib^  ukc  dieir  Mocti  to  thogp  riVli  old  gcntlanwo 
who  do  DotUrc  Id  ombark  in  Ihoaa  tbinifa,  and  aak  to  borrow  their  motiejf  unil— Itoy  slulW 
lend  11  at  tnj  »  pf r  oeni— w^ll,  iLr  p.niea  go  on  and  buil,!  ancibrf,  auJ  path  fsrior>  pav.  a 
Jiiideod  of  re  [wr  cpnl,,  wbicb,  io(wt!.pr,  I*  33  pifr  wnL— Mko  Hie  9  per  fpoi.  oir  ibcv  pav  far 
ibFiBDue;  boffowwl,  anj  il  .vol  leaies  iH  per  cenL  proBl  no  lbs  caiiilalnf  •10.000  ibeja'auJi  own. 

^""  ■— — --- —  •^■- :~  -•  ■'^--  '—'• —  ■-  ",  «5u,noou)  (100,000 

e.dh.  double  ulirgi' 

^  .      ,  ^  IQ  aJTon]  employmeut 

ftUDo^  Bod-doinjE  all  ihia,  il  betidea  aitrai^u 

•upply  and  i-ooaeqgeotly  augmeoling  lU 

HUB  r-l  j.ror  inaehiMer_v  m»nuf>«nrcd  nndput  op. 

TABLE  of  C'dptof  Calton  of  the  United  Slain,  irilh  fhe  nutnber  of  batn  imporUd  into 
Suropt.  from  olhtr  Conalriri  j  oImo  tlortr,  and  C<nu«mptioa  of  tilt  United  Statu  and 
Europe,  for  ten  year;  ending  milh  1649,  divuUd  into  Iwa  periadi,  vilk  the  Affgregalt  and 
Average  of  eaeh  fice  yeart,  and  the  increaie  or  iltcrauc  per  ecal.  of  one  over  the  oilier. 
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Cropnf  Alh-tieForti— 

%^;^r^     

.     M1,000 
,     3!3,(»0 

io!mo 

OS1.000 

146,000 

tIooo 

410,000 
HITJMO 

mIooo 

1  «',000  1 
410,000 

i.nn  1,1)00  1 
,SGa,iioo 

1.304,000  1 

!iBa,ooo 

561,000 
20,000 

10,000 

737,000  ; 

aiooo 
i.lTl.ono  1 

913,000 
I.G«4,000  1 

i.asflpooo  ■■ 

»9,000     S53,000 

lalooo     i4iooo 

9,000          9,000 

672.000    5es,ooo 

1,060,000     833,000 

^iia.ooo    4«9.ooo 

IB  1,000      14e,000 
1,70B,000  1,448.000 

6Te,ooo    982,000 

!,3l«,000  3,030,000 
S33,000    S1 1,000 

j,««,ooo  a,s4 1,000 

'  041000 

45,000 

a.eos,ooo 

4,400,000 

ninoo 

7,001.000  1 
9,816,000 

M07.OO0 

S,BS1,000 

i!,S!a,ooo : 

S43,000 

a93.ooo 

19,000 
9,000 

Crop  if  G«ll'  I-ortt— 

880,000 
407,000 

•TtMB  and  olbcr  porta. 

^■"^ 

a.iTs.ouo  1 
,  E,(iJi,ooo ; 

S64/HW 
1,882,000 
584,000 

i,SO«,00<l 

Total  crop  TI.8W1...... 

ifi,  A..lo,l'.i"^>l-:ur..,.. 
AmioalProdDition.... 

8lcek.'- 

In  l'   ji  .lit  tipp,  en.  year      .19,000      S8.0no      BS.OOO      33,000      94,000        

emtBriuin,  lat  Jan....     SfiS.OOO     464,000     £36,000     961.000    765.000        

Tfnact  and  ibc  Conljnroi, 

litJwiauy 147,000     303,000     333,000     846,000     370.000        

Toul  SappI} 3,115,000  3,93S,U00  3/)7S,OOa3,743/NM  3,690.000        

laOtrtt  liritain l.ins.oOOI.lKO.OOO  1,940.000  1,415,000  1,441.000   6, WU.Ono  1.313,000 

tnFnmre 434,000     4S6,0I>a     441,000     4U[;,000    3D8,0OO    1,001,000     419,000 

On  ibe  Conlinentt 376,000    363,000     315.000    .1:17,01W     396,000    1,48(^,000     398,000 

S,lfl.'i.000  I.84H.OOO  S,OU.'i,005  9,l.'M.0O0  S,09j,000  tO.l.-iO.OOO  8.030,000 
Ib  theU.Sutea 39.'>,0u0    397,000     36^,000     3as,D00     347,900    1,333,000     306,000 

CtKiaamuiiou  a>  per  uldr>  3,310,000  8,145,000  9,373.000  3,480,000  S.47 4,000  11,083,000  3,336,000 
JlM  n  eaUi  tear  dime  nnnii 
4ri«v*l>(ehhargbf>en<i 
paneti  to  ForHfn  porU, 

J  CtmnmT*i"B,  but  re- 

■prirrdlo  balance 4,000         6,000        9,000       13,000       17.000        48,000       10/MO 

Total Coniumplion....  3,314,000  3,331,000  3.383.000  3,498,000  3.491,000  I1,730/MWU«' 
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Cff>p  €f  Atlantie 

%avfinnah 895,000  198.000  343,000  SSSgDOO  391,000  l,37«j(10l  flUi 

Charle«UiD 428,000  851.000  350,000  M1,000  458,000  1,746^001   »;■ 

Virginia 25,000  8,000  14,000  0,000  ld,000  74/NIO     UM 

North  Guolina 18,000  11,000  6,000  %fiOO  10,000  41.0M      t« 

Atlantic  poru 760,000    463,000    613,900    587/KW     877,000    3;S394»0  M^l 

^«w-0rlean8 929.0001,041,000  706,0001,191,0001,094,000  4,961,600  HIW 

Mobile 517,000     433,000  323,000    436,000     5X9,000  9,9ld/X)0  4MM 

Floriaa 169,000     141,000  136,000     154,000     900,000  813.0et  WM 

Texas  and  other  ports 34,000  B4)00      40,000       39,000  121,000  fpO 

Gnlf  ports 1,635,000  1.639,000  1,165,000  1,887,000  1352,000    8,113/100  l^mMI 

Atkntic  ports 760,000     462,(00     613,000     537,000     877.000    3,839,000   <«.£» 

Total  crop  U.  Btates. ..  2,395,000  2,101,000  1,778,000  2,348,000  8,739,000  11,351,000  S«n)^ 
Crop  of  India,  Egypt.  Bra- 
Cf7,&c.,  Imp.  into  Europe     461,000    319,000    481,000     401,000     538,000    2,300,000    44QjK« 

-^— .   ^— — ^-..^ _— 

Annual  Production 2,836,000  2,420,000  2,259,000  2,749,000  3,367,000  13,351,000  9,71(1 « 

InU.8.,  Ist  Sep.  ca.  year.  160,000       94,000  107,000  315,000  173,000  

Great  Britain,  1st  Jan 697,000  1,055,000  545,000  451,000  496,000  

France  and  the  Continent, 

latJan 304,000     164,000  73,000  140,000  89,000  

Total  Supply 4,117,000  3,733,000  2,984,000  3,555,000  4,024,000         ....  \\". 

Cofuumption — 

In  Great  Britain 1,581,000  1,573,000  1,114,000  1,505,000  1,586,000  7,359.000  ly471<MI 

In  France 418,000     405,000     293,000     303,000    399,000  1,818,000    364.<>4 

On  the  Contincntt 357,000     345,000     338,000     351,000     492,000  1,883,000    376.:V» 

^^^^H^M^^m^H^  ^^^^^BBMi^i^^B  a^^^va^B^^^^^  ^■^^^■»^^^»»  ^^^m^^^^^^h^^  ^^^^i^^^^i^^^^^^  ^^^^^m^  ^^ 

2,356,000  2,323,000  1,745,000  2,159,000  2,477,000  11,160,000  2.212.'>"> 
In  the  U.  States 389,000     423,000     428,000     532,000     518.000    3,290,000     Atfi^.ff^^ 

Consumption  as  y>er  tables  2,74p,000  2,740,000  2,173,000  2,091,000  2,995,000  13,350,000  2.6T0A*> 
Add  to  each  year  those  quan- 
tities which  have  been  ex- 
ported to  Foreipi  ports, 
and  not  included  m  Tables 
of  Consumption,  but  re- 
quired to  balance 50,000       75,000     11. "5,000      175,000     246,000       661,000     132.iYD 

Total  Consumption 2,795,000  2,821,000  i>,2tJ8,000  2,866,000  3,241,000  14,011,000  2,8ua,i:0 

5j^  By  oomparinifthc  first  period  of  five  years  with  ilie  second  period  of  five  vcars.  it  will  he 
seen  the  increase  at  Atlnntic  P<»rt8  has  been  11},  at  Gulf  Porta  14  per  cent.  Tlie*pnxluctioc  hs* 
increased  7}  per  cent.  The  nnnufil  consumption  in  Great  Britain  has  increased  l9|,on  tlie  I'.ia- 
tinent27,  in  the  United  States  60  ;  total  increase  of  ('on»uinption  19}  per  ceuL  There  basic  Hf 
same  time  bee^  a  tlccreaxe  of  20  per  cent  of  India  cottons  imported  into  Eurt^pe,  and  16  i»ct  ctnL 
in  the  Consumption  of  Cotton  in  France. 


•  The  Stocks  reported  3l8t  December,  1849,  in  Europe,  are  646.000.  To  1st  September  1P45>. 
in  United  StuipR.  arc  155,000,  making  j^OI.OOO  bales. 

t  Han»l>urij,  Bremen  Amsterdam,  llotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Trieste,  are  only  included  hew, 
while  large  <iuantities  have  been  exported  to  other  poru  in  the  South  and  Nort^  of  Europe. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  LITERARY. 

1— FUGITIVE  SLAVES. 

Seteral  of  the  southern  states  are  about  convening  in  solemn  form  to 
deliberate  upon  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  them  in  reference  to  the 
late  action  of  Congress  on  the  various  phases  of  the  slave  question.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  these  assemblies  will  be  guided  by  a  high  and  lofty  devotion  to 
the  principles  which  have  sustained  us  in  every  period  of  peril ;  and  that  their 
wiidom  will  not  be  of  that  kind  which  looks  only  to  the  day  or  the  hour,  but 
will  have  reference  to  the  remotest  times  to  come  after  us.  ^  The  rights  of  the 
south,  and  the  full  and  unlimited  rights  of  the  south  under  the  Constitution, 
without  compromise  of  any  sort,  miut  be  preserved^  or  the  Union  will  become  a 
snare  rather  than  a  blessing.  We  are  not  children  to  be  frightened  by  "  painted 
devils,'^  nor  madmen,  to  provoke  or  invite  a  danger,  which  may  with  honor 
be  avoided ;  but  wc  are  men  cognixant  of  our  rights  and  duties,  and  brave  enough 
to  defend  the  one  and  just  enough  to  observe  the  other.  In  our  fellow-citizens 
we  have  an  abiding  trust,  that  they  will,  instigated  by  no  passion  nor  excite- 
ment, take  a  full  and  impartial  view  of  the  whole  subject  of  our  slave  relations, 
which  are  to  us  country,  life,  death — everything  ;  and  if  there  be  found  safety 
under  the  late  adjustments,  safety  present  and  future  to  the  south,  they  will 
accede  to  these  adjustments,  and  rejoice  over  them.  But  if,  on  the  contraiy, 
danger  still  lowers  in  the  horizon,  and  the  *'  cry  of  peace,  peace,**  be  heard, 
^'  where  there  is  no  peace,*'  we  believe  that  our  countrymen  will  act  as  patriots 
ever  should  act,  doing  and  daring,  and  leaving  the  consequences  to  God.  We 
await  the  judgment  of  the  people  on  issues  so  momentous,  and  when  that  is 
given,  are  prepared  to  stand  by  it  at  every  hazard. 

God  grant  that  the  verdict  be  peace,  and  that  some  measure  shall  be  devised 
for  the  preservation  of  this  glorious  Union,  in  a  manner  that  may  cause  no 
section  of  it  to  blush.  The  south  has  done  too  much  for  the  Union  not  to 
regard  it  fondly,  as  the  artist  who  has  just  elaborated  some  stupendous  piece  of 
mechanism.  Yet  no  son  of  hers,  however  moderate  in  his  views,  conciliatory 
and  meek  beyond  all  other  men  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  can  hesitate  a 
moment,  that  the  progress  of  frce-soilism — agrarianism  and  abolitionism,  are 
creating  fearful  breakers  for,  us  and  our  institutions  ahead,  if  we  have  not  our 
eyes  wide  about  us  ;  and  that  if  we  sleep  for  a  single  moment,  the  hand  of  the 
madman,  ever  brandishing  his  torch,  will  spring  the  magazine  which  shall  des- 
troy not  us  only,  but  whelm  friends  and  foes  alike  in  one  wide  ruin.  It  is  no  time 
yet,  watchman,  to  cry  **  alCs  vc//'*  upon  the  wall. 

The  late  fugitive  slave  law — one  of  the  measures  of  adjustment — and  which  the 
south  had  to  purchase  at  much  expense,  though  it  should  never  have  been  neoee- 
sary  at  all,  contradicts,  as  is  evident  enough  now,  the  whole  public  sentiment  of 
the  north.  Though  one  arrest  that  we  know  of  has  been  made  under  it,  no  one  is 
blind  to  the  fact  that  that  arrest  was  mode  without  much  publicity.  From  circum- 
stances since  transpired,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  the  affair  been  generally 
known,  there  would  have  been  resistance,  and  without  doubt  rescue.  If 
the  intelligent  people  of  the  north  be  willing  to  carry  out  the  law  in  good  fiiith, 
there  are  ignorant  or  bad  men  enough  to  defeat  its  action,  if  they  will.  Already 
have  meetings  been  held,  not  of  fugitive  slaves  and  free  negroes  only,  but  of 
white  men,  in  many  parts,  who  have  solemnly  pledged  themselves  the  nnunocy 
Mkall  be  protectid  at  every  hazard.    It  will  be  found  practically  impossible  for  tir 
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southerner,  we  apprehend,  even  with  this  law,  to  reclaim  his  fugritive  slave,  as 
public  sentiment  will  compel  the  commissioner,  it  is  said,  to  resign,  if  rowdyisiq. 
does  not  peril  the  master^s  life  in  the  attempt.     There  is  no  other  country  vmier 
Heaven  where  a  man  can  only  regmn  his  property  tchen  out  of  his  possession^  by  I 
braving  dangers^  far  beyond  those  that  exist  in  a  state  ofnahire,  when  each  man^ 
with  his  sword  or  his  rtfle,  is  a  law  unto  himself  1     We  have  no  faith  in  this  fugi- 
tive slave  bill,  though  wc  shall  be  rejoiced,  if  time  prove  us  in  error.  If  efficient, 
it  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  great  state  of    New- York  has   practically 
approved  the  course  of  the  man  who  has  already  proclaimed  its  repeal. 

And  now  that  we  are  upon  this  subject  of  free  negroes  and  fugitive  slaves, 
let  us  give  some  facts  and  figures,  that  will  be  very  interesting  to  our  readers. 

We  have  before  us  a  pamphlet,  published  vnthin  the  last  few  months  at 
Washington,  with  the  signature  of  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  which  examines  eritt- 
cally  many  of  the  questions  involved  between  the  north  and  the  south.  The 
author  lays  down  nine  principles,  all  of  which  we  believe  to  be  sound  : 

1.  That  the  natural  increase  of  the  Southern  slaves  exceeds  that  of  any  other  condidoa 
of  men  on  this  continent. 

2.  That  the  general  census  cannot  show  the  fact,  because  it  adds  to  the  natural  increase 
of  the  white  race  here,  the  vast  annual  accession  from  foreign  emigration;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  allows  nothing  at  all  for  these  vast  annual  deductions  Xrovn  slave-numbers, 
which  are  made  through  private  emancipation,  and  escape  and  enfranchisement  at  the 
North ;  and  hence,  the  census  gives  the  wnite  race  the  precedence  in  natural  increase. 

3.  This  being  so,  and  such  the  cause,  tliat  the  white  population  of  die  United  States 
about  doubles  itself  in  every  period  of  two  and  a  half  decennial  cycles,  or  twenty-five  years. 

4.  That  the  slave  population  of  the  United  States  more  than  doubles  itself  in  eveiy 
period  of  three  decennial  cycles,  or  thiity  years,  from  the  natural  increase  alone. 

5.  That  the  free  negroes  of  the  Southern  States  double  in  about  every  period  of  three 
and  a  half  decennial  cycles,  or  thirty -five  years,  from  the  natural  increase  alone. 

6.  That  the  free  necrroes  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  double  in  about  ercfj 
period  of  four  decennial  cycles,  or  fortv  years,  from  the  natural  increase  alone. 

7.  That  the  free  negroes  of  the  Soutfiem  States  are  the  most  stable  and  least  migratory 
of  any  class  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  if  we  except  their  migrations  to  otlier 
slave  States. 

8.  That  considerably  more  of  the  free  negroes  migrate  from  the  free  States  to  the  slave 
States,  than  from  the  slave  States  to  the  free  States. 

9.  That  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  all  native  negroes  of  the  slave  States  who  are  foond  in  tlie 
free  States,  are  or  were  fugitive  slaves  when  they  left  the  slave  States. 

Census  of  Free  Negroes  in  the  New- England  States  from  1810  to  1840. 

1810.    1820    .    1830    .  1840    .Increase  in  30  yrs.Incre.  pr.  ann. 
New-England  States.  19,487.    20,736.    21,181.    22,625.3  1-6  per  cent. 1-lOoflp.c. 

Census  of  Free  Negroes  in  the  six  original  Slave  States ,  from  1810  to  1840. 

1810.    1820    .    1830    .    1840     Increase  in  30  yrs.Incre.  pr.  ann. 
Orig,  Slave  States...  84,254.112,578.  145,091.  158,356.60  percent 2  percent. 

Free  Negroes  in  the  Middle  and  Free  States,  1810  to  1840. 

Middle  Free  States..    1810  . 

New-York 25,333. 

New-Jersey 7,843. 

Pennsylvania 22,492. 

Ohio 1,899. 

Indiana 373. 

Illinois 613. 

Michigan 120. 


1820  . 
39,279. 
12,460. 

1830    - 
44,870- 
18,303. 
37,970. 

9,538. 

3,629. 

1,637. 
261. 

1840     .  Increase  in  30 
50,027.  95i  per  cent. 
21,044. 168i         «*       . 
48,954. 117i         " 
17,342.813           " 
7,165. 1874  J      " 
3,598. 487           "       . 
7,07.500           ** 

yrs.  lucre,  pr.  ann. 
....3  5-6  per  cent 

30,203. 
4,723. 
1,230. 

457. 

174. 

•  •  •  •**i . 
.... 27        " 
!!I.*624      " 

6i        ** 

....16  3-3  p.  e. 

Total  in  Mid.  States.  59,673     78,545     116,217  149,204  250  per  ceuL  8^  per  cenU 

He  now  goes  into  a  calculation  of  the  actual  number  of  fugitive  slaves  who 
have  been,  or  are  still  protected  and  sustained  at  the  north,  and  arrives  at  results, 
we  confess,  which  were  never  apprehended  in  the  tenth  part  by  us.  We  will 
give  these  results,  and  the  course  of  argumentation  which  produced  them. 
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The  author  takes  the  New-England  states  as  least  affected  by  runaway  slaves 
from  their  position,  and  finding  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  free  blacks  there,  com- 
pares it  with  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  same  population  in  the  six  original 
slave  states — from  the  two  he  forms  a  mean^  which  is  taken  as  about  the  natural 
rate  of  increase.  This  will  give  a  higher  rate  than  the  reality,  from  the  fact 
that  some  slaves  do  escape  to  New- England,  and  many  are  manumitted  at  the 
south.  However,  adopting  this  mean,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  increase  of 
free  blacks  in  the  middle  or  hordftr-Um  states y  the  excess  of  such  increase  will 
measure  the  actual  loss  which  southern  slavery  has  sustained.  From  this, 
Randolph  makes  a  deduction  of  the  slaves  manumitted  at  the  north  since  1810, 
but  whether  he  has  taken  a  figure  high  enough,  it  is  impossible,  with  our  limited 
information,  here  to  say.  This  deduction  is  one-fifth  of  the  whole  increase 
above  the  natural  rate,  which  would  seem  to  be  suflicient  when  it  is  reflected  how 
large  a  portion  of  northern  emancipated  slaves  were  shipped  ofT  to  the  south 
before  their  freedom  could  take  eflfect.  i 

The  following  are  the  figures  and  facts  of  the  calculation  : 

Tlie  increase  of  population  in  the  United  States  is  unexauipled  in  all  the  world.  Even 
bating  its  accession  from  foreign  emigration,  and  it  is  still  without  a  rival.  As  it  is,  and 
as  I  have  said,  it  doubles  itself  in  twenty -five  years.  The  rate  of  increase,  therefore,  is 
four  per  cent,  per  annum.  Now  turn  to  the  free  neCToes  of  New  England.  They  have 
dwindled  and  dwindled,  until  they  have  almost  reaclied  a  stand  still.  Their  annual  in- 
crease amounts  to  but  onc-tcnth  of  one  per  cent  !  They  could  not  double  themselves,  at 
that  rate,  short  of  foar  hundred  years !  The  South's  fugitive  slaves,  which  New-Eng- 
land is  known  to  shelter  and  free  annually,  without  compensating  their  owners,,  (indtipeu- 
dently  of  the  large  numberi*  she  aids  in  escaping  to  Canada,)  more  than  accounts  for  her 
entire  annual  increase,  and  consequently  shows  her  native  negro  population  gradually 
wearing  out  and  wasting  away. 

Even  the  free  negroes  of  the  «ix  original  slave  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Can)lina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  only  show  an  annual  increase  of  two  per 
cent.,  but  the  d«.'fi<nen<'y  is  fully  accounted  for  in  the  migrations  of  free  negroes  from  the 
old  to  the  new  slave  States. 

But  turning  from  these  common-plarc  details,  and  casting  our  eyes  upon  the  columns 
portraying  the  progress  of  free  negroism,  in  thoite  of  tlie  free  States  which  border  on,  or 
are  almost  equallv  accessible  to  the  slave  States,  and  lo  !  what  wonders  and  contrasts 
strike  and  astunish  us  !  The  yery  minimum  of  increase  in  the  seven  middle  free  States, 
reaches  to  3  j  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  Massachusetts,  witli  her  great  free  negro 
thoroughfare  or  Boston,  reaches  ni>  higher  than  to  seven-eighths  of  one  per  cent,  per 
annum  !  Why,  at  the  rate  of  3}  per  cent,  per  annum,  they  would  doubleevery  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  it  is  but  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  less  than  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  white  population  of  the  United  States,  and  falls  hut  tlmt  much  short,  therefore, 
ofdouhling itself  in  every  twenty-five  years  !     So  much  for  tlie  minimum  of  increase. 

But  wtiat  are  wc  to  say  of  the  maximum  of  increase  in  tliese  States,  of  this  the  most 
sluggish  and  unthrifty  class  of  people  witliin  our  borders?  On  turning  to  the  rolls  for  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan,  I  found  these  States  had  been  absorbed  and  deeply  intent  upon  the 
manufaciurinff  of  free  negroes,  and  increasing  their  store  at  the  amazing  rate  of  upwards 
of  sixteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  each,  and  as  no  community  of  living  mothers  ever  gave 
births  in  quadruples^  it  was  nlain  tliat  tlie.te  fabled  procreations  were  bn  t  the  spoils  of . 
felonious  plunder,  and  under  tne  morals  of  the  Frec-soilers,  that  numbers  give  law.  and 
thefts  gi\-c  title,  numerous  and  valuable  slaves  are  enticed  front  their  owners ;  and,  in  at- 
sociation  witli  the  vilest  and  worthliest  that  shame  the  earth,  tliev  are  hidden  away  in  the 
chrysalis  as  fugitives  from  labor,  but  soon  to  emerge  and  take  wing  as  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice !  Onlv  to  tliink  of  an  increase  of  sixteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  quadruple  of  that 
of  the  t'nited  States,  and  which  would  double  tlie  fiee  negro  population  of  those 
States  ever}'  six  and  a  quarter  years !  But  why  should  I  dwell  on  these  cases 
when  there  stands  Ohio  augmenting  her  free  negroes  out  of  the  South's  fugitive  slaves, 
until  her  rate  of  increase  per  annum  has  actually  attained  to  twenty-seven  per  cent., 
which  would  nearly  double  them  seven  times  in  twenty-fivo  years,  or  more  tlian 
double  them  every  four  vears ;  and  even  such  a  marvel  is  lost  in  tlie  wonder  that 
here  stands  Indiana  by  Aer  side,  conspicuous  (»ver  all,  in  the  unexampled  augment- 
ation of  her  free  negroes  up  to  62^  per  rent,  per  annum !  At  this  rate  of  increase,  in8tead 
ofdouhling  like  the  population  of  the  United  States,  once  in  twenty-five  years,  the  free 
oegro  population  of  fnaiana  doubles,  and  has  doubled  itself  in  that  time,  fifteen  times,  and 
in  a  word,  doubles  itself  every  other  year,  with  I2i  per  cent  per  annum  of  increaso  u> 
spare! 
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I  fimd  the  exeesslye  mgrnentatkni  of  free  neffroeB  {fkgitioe  $lmfm)  beycmd  die  iMtoral 
and  usual  meana,  in  the  Statea  now  to  be  named,  to  be  aa  foUowa  : — 

New- York  3  5-6  per  ceot;  excesa  over  21  per  cent. 5,734  Fugitive  Slaves* 

New  Jersey  5 J  per  cent.;  excess  over  24  per  cent 7,221  do.  do. 

Pennsylvania  3f  per  cent.;  excess  over  2|  per  cent 0,602  do.  do. 

Ohio  27 per  cent.;  excess  over 2^  per  cent. ••••••••14,033  do.  do. 

Indiana  62|  per  cent.;  excess  over  2|  per  cent ••••  6,502  do.  do. 

Illinois  16^  per  cent;  excess  over  2|  per  cent 2,535  do.  do. 

Michigan  16]  per  ceoL;  excesa  over  2^  percent 497'  do.  do. 

Total  fngiti're  slaves  in  the  above  estimates 46,224  in  30  yean. 

Add  the  estimated  number  of  fugitive  slaves  from  1840  to  1850, 
upon  the  ratio  shown  between  1830  and  1840 15,400  in   10  years. 

Total  fugitive  slaves  from  1810  to  1850 61,624  in  40  years. 

Number  of  fugitive  slaves  escaping  to  the  States  annually 1,540 

To  61,624  fugitive  slaves,  valued  at  i450  each, • .'....$27,730,800 

To  the  loss  annually  of  1,540  fugitive  slaves  at  $45,  each #693,000 

I  shall  now  strike  one-fiflh,  or  20  per  centum  from  the  estimates  of  both  the  aggregate 
and  annual  losses,  reducing  the  former  to  $22,184,640,  and  the  latter  to  $.553,400:  and  (for 

food  measure)  casting  Into  the  account,  New  England's  share  of  liability  to  the  South 
uring  the  same  period,  for  the  like  aggressions^  and  not  less  than  five  hundred  slaves, 
{▼alucd  at  $235,000)  whom  the  North  assists  annuallv  to  escape  to  Canada. 

Who  are  liable  for  the  payment?  Those  who  took  the  property — those  who  received 
it — ^those  who  kept  it — those  who  gave  it  protection — and  Uiose  who  evaded  or  resisted 
its  reclamation :  The  citizens  of  ue  free  States  are  liable, — the  governments  of  those 
States  are  liable — or  in  one  comprehensive  word,  the  North  is  liel)le.  There  is  not  a 
legal  forum  in  Christendom,  where  such  a  claim,  for  such  a  cause,  with  equal  proofSj  be> 
tween  nmn  and  man,  or  nation  and  nation,  would  not  be  recognized  and  enforceo. 


2.— EVENING  THOUGHTS. 
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It  is  the  goi^oiis  sunset  hour, 
And  the  gentle  heaven  above 
Gloweth,  like  the  crimson  flower, 
Blushing  on  the  cheek  of  love  : 
Peace  is  reigning  in  the  sky — 
Not  e'en  the  zephyr's  song  is  heard, 
And  the  clouds  serenely  lie- 
In  a  sea  of  gold,  unstirred  ; 
They  cling  around  the  parting  sun, 
Like  weeping  children,  'round  a  sire — 
A  good  old  man — whose  mission  done. 
Is  waiting  calmly  to  expire — 
While  higher  up  the  deepening  blue, 
Struggling — faint  and  paJe  as  yet. 
The  star  of  evening  trembleth  throagh. 
To  cheer  us — when  the  sun  is  set. 
Thus  wlien  high-wrought  hopes  decay, 
Wlien  Fortune  flies — and  Fame  ij  o'er- 
Faith  comes  with  her  eternal  ray. 
And  shines  above  the  better  shore. 

Now  hath  Daylight  gently  died. 
And  Heaven  is  like  a  mourning  bride— 
Her  weeds  of  woe  around  her  thrown, 
And  bending  in  her  grief— alone — 
Bat  soon  her  face  'neath  the  calm  light 
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Of  the  pure  moon  looks  still  and  bright — 
A  brightness  such  as  sheds  its  ray, 
Around  the  spot  where  Christians  pray — 
A  brightness  such  as  sweedy  streams 
O'er  guileless  sleepers  in  their  dreama, 
When  angels  from  the  Holy  Land, 
Beside  their  couch  in  glory  stand. 

Oh !  silver  moon !  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Floateth  thy  radiance  soft,  and  free — 
Thy  wavy,  sparkling  beams  are  curled 
Like  fair  white  arms  around  the  world— 
As  when  some  maiden — pure,  and  bright, 
Gkzing  with  eyes  of  pitying  light. 
On  her  stem  lover's  care-worn  face. 
Clings  'round  him  in  a  long  embrace. 

Polluted  as  this  earth  maybe 
When  its  dark  brow  is  kissed  by  thee, 
Sercnest  star  of  Heaven,  thy  rays 
Shine  gladly  o'er  its  gloomiest  way»/— 
Wreathed  in  a  glory  not  its  own, 
'Twould  seem  as  if  the  woe  had  flown 
For  ever — that  hath  stolen  long 
From  earth,  its  gladness  and  its  son^— 
'Twould  seem — so  spirit-like,  and  calm. 
The  airs  that  float  o'er  beds  ofbalm. 
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(Enchanting as  the  strains  cUvine, 
That  welcome  Christ  in  Palestine)— 
Sobeauteoos  all— below — above — 
The  dews  of  Heaven's  primeval  love 
Were  falling  to  efface  ^e  stain 
Six  thoQsand  years  have  tramped  in  vain 
On  this — our  world  of  woe  and  pain — 
If  from  that  cUme  of  fadeless  joys, 
Where  virtue's  sovereign  reigns  snpreme-*- 
And  not  one  thought  of  sin  destroys 
The  bean^r  of  the  immortal  dream; 
If  from  that  clime,  where  happy  souls 
Worship  beside  the  deathless  river— 
And  Peace,  like  a  bright  robe,  enfolds 
Its  glorious  habitants  forever^ 
If  from  that  clime — its  hopes — its  bliss, 
Th'  eternal  spirit  sometimes  parts, 
And  wings  its  radiant  flight  to  this, 
Widi  heabng  for  all  broken  hearts. 
Barely,  the  pure  translucent  air, 
At  this  lone  hour,  is  stirred  with  wings. 
And  minstrel  harps  are  murmuring  there 
Soft  music  from  unnumbered  strings. 
It  must  be  so :  enchantment  lies 


In  beau^  o'er  the  wide-spread  earth. 
And  the  blest  beams  from  angel  eyes 
Are  shining  on  die  humblest  hearth. 
Wherever  Goodness  kneels  in  prayer, 
Tho'  clothed  in  rags,  the  suppliant  bends. 
The  holy  choirs  of  Heaven  repair — 
Virtue's  unseen— immortal  friends. 
'Tis  when  the  toils  of  day  are  o'er— 
When  action  ceases  ihjoughi  begins, 
That  holier  hopes  their  influence  poor 
On  souls  weigh'd  down  with  grief  and  sine; 
And  thus  it  is  at  this  still  hour, 
When  droops  the    leaf  and  sleeps   th« 

flower— 
When  breezes  die,  and  perfumes  rise, 
In  incense  to  the  slumbering  skies — 
When  Nature's  a»pect,''8ad  and  sweet. 
Seems  veiled,  while   light  and   darkness 

meet — 
That  the  sofl  dews  of  deep  repose 
Pall  on  our  hearts,  and  sooth  our  woes — 
This,  is  the  balm  an  angel  flings. 
All  radiant  from  the  half-furled  wings. 


S.  LBTT2R8  IN  HEW-ORLSANS. 

Things  are  not  so  bad  in  the  literary  line 
afWr  aH,  m  our  metropolitan  city,  and  the 
reign  of  cotton  bags  and  pork  barrels,  though 
despotic  enough  in  its  way,  must  now  and 
then  submit  to  a  divided  allegiance. 

We  have  a  sytem  of  public  schools  among 
the  best  in  the  Union ;  a  municipal  library, 
increasing  upon  a  sure  and  rapid  basis,  with 
public,  literary  and  scientific  lectures;  a 
medical  college  and  law  school.  A  Univer- 
siQr,  we  mean  the  buildings,  but  even  this  is 
an  improvement,  and  more  will  follow.  A 
Univeraity  Grammar  School,  in  charge  of 
C.  W.  Sears,  an  able  instructor  and  accom- 
plished gentleman,  which  is  fitting  scholars 
rapidly  for  northern  coUeges.  A  Fisk 
public  library,  (it  is  a  piQr  that  the  good  in- 
tentions of  Mr.  Fiak  are  so  badly  carried 
out,  when  by  a  little  good  management  a 
great  public  benefit  might  be  derived — why 
not  dispose  of  die  great  building  on  Cnstom- 
Hoose-street,  invest  the  money  in  books, 
and  arrange  with  the  Universi^  for  a  per- 
petual right  to  one  of  its  large  halls  in  the  new 
structure  on  Baronne-street  7)  A  medical 
journal,  etc.,  etc. 


Latterly  our  city  has  been  looking  up,  too, 
in  the  book-making  way.  Within  a  few 
months  several  valuable  works  have  been 
contributed,  and  othora  are  immediately 
promised.  We  have  spoken  of  Dr.  Fen- 
ner's  able  volume  on  the  progress  of  south 
ern  medicine,  fnedieal  reporlt^  etc.,  and 
announced  as  in  press,  a  new  work  on  Loui- 
siana, from  the  pen  of  our  worthy  Secretary 
of  Sute,  Charles  Gayarre,  Esq.  In  addition 
to  these,  it  is  understood,  Mr.  B.  F.  French 
will  soon  issue  his  second  volume  of  Louisi- 
ana Historical  Collections,  and  that  Peter  G. 
Conrcy,  Jr.,  has  the  manuscript  of  a  curious 
and  extensive  book  of  autographs  and  bio- 
graphies of  men  distinguished  in  all  nations 
and  times,  which  will  be  brought  out  in  the 
most  splendid  and  costly  style.  Mr.  Ken- 
dall, of  the  Picayune,  will  also  issue  this 
vrinterhis  magnificent  rtetr*  of  the  Mexican 
War,  a  work  which  will  be  sold  for  about 
thir^-five  dollars.  An  edition  of  1 000  copies 
we  are  told  by  the  New- York  publishers,  is 
already  bespoken. 

On  the  table  before  us  is  the  Neto-Orlean* 
Book,  in  splendid  annual  sQrlo>  gilt  edges, 
and  showy  binding,  fresh  from  the  publisher, 
and  edited  by  R.  Gibbes  Barnwell,  Esq, 
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C.   STATISTICAL  C01XECTI0N8,   LOUISIANA. 

Since  our  appointment  by  the  legislature 
to  collect  and  embody  the  statistics  of  the 
State,  we  have  issued  circulars  in  every 
quarter  for  information,  and  entered  upon  a 
large  correspondence.    Our  determination 


7.   IMPORTANT   WORK  ON    STTOAR. 

A  work  has  just  been  Issued  from  the 
London  press,  by  Dr.  John  Scoffem,  on  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  colonies,  and  at 
home,  chemically  considered,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable  ever  given  to  the  pub- 


is to  have  the  report  ready  when  the  legisla- ;  He,  Having  received  an  early  copy,  we  are 
ture  meets  in  1 852,  and  we  beg  to  call  atten- ,  determined,  as  it  has  not,  and  will  not  be  re- 
tion  to  the  following  circular  letter,  which,  I  published  in  this  country,  to  give  the  whole 
though  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  the  State,  j  of  it,  with  the  various  illustrations,  to  the 


will  we  hope  also  meet  with  a  response 
from  the  citizens  generally. 

New-Ofleahs,  November  1, 1850. 

Dear  Sir, — As  I  am  engaged  in  col- 
lecting information,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
paring an  elaborate  work  upon  the  resour- 
ces, progress  and  development  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  will  you  aid  me,  through  the 
columns  of  your  Journal,  in  making  a  call 
upon  its  citizens  for  any  information  it  may 
be  in  their  power  to  give ;  and  will  you  aid 
me  also  in  publishing  in  the  same  columus, 
at  your  convenience,  scndmg  me  tlie  pieces, 
whatever  you  can  collect  from  every  source 
relating  to  the  history,  progress  and  resources 
of  your  parish,  or*ot  the  acyoining  ones? 
There  can  be  no  mode  of  obtaining  the  re- 
quired knowledge  more  fully  and  accurately 


readers  of  the  "  Review,"  and  begin  with 
the  present  month.  The  whole  will  be  com- 
prised within  about  four  of  our  numbers, 
withont  interfering  with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  work.  In  addition,  we  have 
determined  hereafter  to  publish  drawings  of 
all  improvements  in  sugar  machines,  descrip- 
tions, etc.,  and  rely  upon  a  liberal  support 
from  the  planting  community  in  our  enter- 
prise. The  **  Review"  has  alw^ays  been 
a  costly  work  to  us,  and  the  profits  of  it  very 
small.  Will  the  sugar  planters  sufler  this  7 
—or  will  not  each  one  who  has  stood  bj 
it  in  its  time  of  trial,  pledge  us  to 
send  from  his  neighbors  at  lea^t  one  new 


than  this,  and  I  trust  1  may  rely  upon  the  in- !  Bubscriber,  and  the  money  T  These  services 
terest  you  take  in  advoncing  our  common  will  not  be  lost  upon  us,  or  upon  the  cause 
sute,  ibr  a  Uberal  co-operation.  Several  •„  ^^;^^^  ^^  ^^  engaged.  Hundreds  and 
valuable  historical  and  statistical  works  have  i  ,       ,     ,      -    ,  T  .      , 

been  carried  to  hi^h  perfection  in  this  wav.  I  hundreds  of  planters  have  never  sustained 

In  every  ncighbonitx)d  there  are  men  famil-  '.  the  "  Review." 

iarly  acquainted  with  everything  that  relates  I  

to  it;  and  I  should  he  happy  to  receive  Uieir  ;  i.atk  ruDMCATioNS 

notes  fund  suirirebtions,  auurcssed  to  me  in  j  _ 

tiSiscitv.  Even-memUofthoLeoislature        books  from  baker  and  sc^irnm. 

is  in  possession  of  the  circular  I  have  sent !      1.  IUmini*cenccsof  Congres^^hy  Charles 

out.    It  embraces,  in  all  their  minute  divi- '  \v.  March,   second  e<Htion.    This  volume 


sions,  the  following  heads : 

l.Settleraent  and  history  of  Parish.    In- 
dian Remains. 

II.  Biography  of  remarkable  men. 

III.  Topography,  Geology,  Natural  His- 

to«y.  etc. 

IV.  Agriculture,  timber,  roads,  naviga- 
tion, value  of  lands,  levees  and  crcvassfcs. 

V.  Disease  and  Health— meteonilogy. 

'  VI.  Population — its  growth,  classes,  size 
of  towns,  labor. 

VII.  Education— schools,  proportion  edu- 
cated, expense ;  churches,  &c. 

VIII.  Manufactures  ano  ArU  of  Parish. 

IX.  Commercial  statistics         " 

X.  General  statistics— societies,  pauper- 
fnn,  charities,  crime,  remarkable  physical 
•rents,  climate,  dec. 

I  also  deiire  to  obtain  knowledge  of  any 


is  entirely  occupied  with  the  life  and  public 
services  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  is  illustrat- 
ed with  one  of  the  finest  engravings  we 
have  ever  seen  of  the  great  statesman. 
Several  chapters  are  employed  upon  the 
famous  senatorial  conflict  with  Hayne, 
which  has  won  a  place  in  American  his- 
tory ;  but  in  this  the  author  has  shown  his 
strong  prejudices  against  the  Southerner. 
He  says,  however,  of  the  eficcts  of  his  ora- 
tory, *'  Mr.  Benton  affirmed  that,  as  much  as 
Colonel  Haync  had  done  before  to  establish 
his  reputation  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a 
patriot,  and  a  gallant  son  of  the  South,  the 
efforts  of  that  day  would  eclipse  and  sur- 


old  manuscripts,  public  or  private  records,   pass  the  whole." 


letters,  journals,  rare  old  books,  files  of  news 
papers  relating  to  the  State.  I  will  most 
cordially  acknowledge  in  the  work  die  aid  I 
wn  obtain.  Yoar  ob't  ^'^n. 


S.  Grakame  on  Youth  and  Maitkood ;  a 
Romance,  by  the  author  of  Talbot  and  Ver- 
non.   Judging  from  the  repuuiioo  wiiialb 
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-,  highclevBdac. 


In  diii  jirefii 

much  to  d>?th 
3.  Mlllom' 

Edited  bj  Rbt.  Jsmw  Kobert  Bojd.  Of 
Ciiurw,  wc  cu  do  ncithing  more  titm  ic- 
knowlrdgc  ilie  cvceipi  of  tbis  aiindard 
wnrk,  which  npptBn  m  a  flubBUntiBl  vol- 
uiuc  in  ihc  modpm  tiy\t.  Ths  ootrs  oc- 
cupy futlf  B  third  oT  the  rolmns ;  and  ihe 

nth;  Ud  oa  ah  old  be  p 


be  ng  A  popii- 


7.  The  LUgiutdllM  TVfmt.or  the Hu- 

gaoioli  IS  Fliritlii,  Lij  \V, Ilium  Gilnwn 
Simint,  of  Smlh  Ciirolmii.  Tliis  ia  gn*. 
rallj  »dinitled  id  liu  ,inp  nl'  ihp  von- brfli 
productiona  of  ■  men  who  hsj,  ai  an  cttlj 
..!:i'.  :ir-..l.|.-.|>.-:j  high  Uurcljioogrlilertrj 
world,  and  wboae  ni.lu.irj-  hat  e»c«d»d 
tbil  of  almon  nnj  M'  hia  contempMrariei- 
Uc  WL!a  us  hu  purfioit  originnliy  wai,  Id 
trcnl  ilio  aiibject  in  Tarae,  of  which  tone 
pagei  viitt  KiaaXiy  Gniahed,  uu)  an  ap- 
pended to  ihe  volume.     The  work,  in  h» 

inga  wiib  »LKb  tIl^  -world  baa  long  been 
mode  familiar,  and  which  hi     '  '  " 


X  ol  H»t 


the  hiitory.     On  thee 


Tbc 


Dnlhen 


luda 


I  \tit  m 


dfa 


aciiTe  dnt7  there.  He  also  tr 
tetuiTely  in  die  conntiy,  anil  carefu  11  j -noted 
BTerirtMng  thBtfeD-uoderhiaeye,  and  weueei 
not  •«:r  Ae  Tolamc  ]•  one  or  live);  Ixiefcai 
S  StetthntrfJiffotiniiaiulRrfiiniurnif 
Hrrut  idi/ni'i  oTtd  Jrdand,  by  Henij  B. 
^luoo.  The  author  ao^t  of  Lla  labors, 
■^  Thrt  book  ia  qd  liamble  ottctnpt  to  mnki? 

with  some  of  the  refonoera  Dfthe  -nld  -world 
— w  ibow  lliat  the  Anglo  Hnions  lovo  of 
liberty,  which  inipirea  ao  many  hearta  on 
b«th  sides  of  the  Ailauiic,  flowi  from  the 
aaiueViudred  fountain,  ell^.  etc.  We  have 
BBlwilh™  Yolaine  of  the  aame  aice  which 
introducea  so  great  a  maaa  of  valuable  fnlor- 

e.  DotnaUe  Hitlarj  of  lie  Americm 
StailiUion,  by  Mra.  EtleCt,  author  of  the 
Women  of  the  American  Revolntiot 
MifcKlleltia  a  beandfLiI  writer  In  Teraeo 
^tv*»,  nnd  line  long  been  known  itt  onr  litt 
1H^  (Intga.  Much  of  the  praaentwolkt 
%tt««  op  with  tiie  denply  ioiemliiig  pna 
M^fM  -rfllw  ramlodon,  which  wdre  enactei 
It  ^Mk  OUDUna.  where  Mn.  EHea  ha 
>«^»tarP»t  "'''"'■ '*'■=■  HnnarratiT, 
W  wtwU.!*  pwt.  from  indiridniil  export 
VBntwJlltvntbuKcoiuufl-eihaiandof  i 


ittsry,  the  6ttiga  al 
uio  writer  nos  been  simplv  ii,..ii[i]iK  the  de- 
ficieaciea  of  the  reconl,  A\"hai  it  wboltr 
fietitiooa  wO!  npjicsr  rath^-  aa  epUcdinl 
than  Ma  part  ,,r  ibe  nirmiiv,.  a„  i  abrirf 
hiaiorical  su.iiijijrj-   ..-f.-n   in  regard  to  Ifat 

detecmioe  for  the  reader  Dpon  how  bbA 
oc  bow  little  he  may  rely  for  hiatoiy." 

raoH  FHiLLira, iiMpaoR  tcco,  Boanut, 

1-    Sprclnrli'i.  thru-  r-ri  atld  Ahua.bj 
J.  Sichel,  U.D.,  rr.r.lit.-.:  i'i,.,„  theFrroch 

by  Henry    W.  \\"  Ih ~,    Mil.    Boaua. 

Thia  ia  the  tnbitaoce  of  a  conrae  of  cliwcal 
lecturea,  and  goea  lery  fbUy  into  the  q»e^ 

diea  aa  grow  qui  of  the  abase  of  Klwei,  and 
had  prenonaly  apiiken,  at 
prctbylic  amplyapia,  eoMgcKital  prethfitc 
ampt^apla,  amplyapui  by  the  nae  of  Mo 
powerful  glaasea,  auucv  wlitaitta,  tte. 

MoluaRmed,  Uu  Arahinn  Ffplitt.  ■ 
Tragedy,  in  five  aclAjby  Gcrec  H,  kQe*. 
Thia  pUy  ia  publiahed  in  the  moat  heandW 
style,  in  cloth  binding,  and  ia  the  <■ 


dolla 


.i;««l 


3.  TraniacUmH  and  CdOkMom  ^  Ot 
American  Antiquarian  Soaefj/.  yti,  iii, 
part  1.  Thit  TOlome  eonuini  the  leoad* 
oftfar  Company  of  the  Huaaehuetla  Bq, 
in  New-England,  fnim  UK  to  IGtl,  aa  oiB- 
lained  in  the  Rral  -rnlsBie  d  the  udiirra  rf 
tlie  oommonweAllh  of  Uassachoaeita.  h  k 
fcliled  l>y  8.  F  HoTeo,  Eaq. 


mSKARY, 

»  ud  35,  Richud  UL  Third  pui  of, 
Hsnr;  VL  We  hiTS  bcIsR  mentioned ' 
dua  u  one  of  ilie  gneit  editiou  of  thii  j 
gnu  ban],  in  luge  mnd  beiuliTuI  tjpt,  , 
Bichnnmber  cmuina  i  pl^  wiili  noto,  at  I 
ihaeaCoftfcenu, 


Treatim  oa  Marine  and  Nmid  An^ii- 
Iteturt,  or  Theorj  and  Pnctice  of  Ship 
bnDdJDg.  By  Juhn  W.  QriSthi,  Uirine  ud 
M»T«1  Arehiiect.  DlimiUrd  witli  more 
tbu  GTgr  Engmings. 

The  work  ia  pabliahed  on  auperGne  me- 
diom  papar,  quurto  aiie,  in  13  nnmben,  of  i 
M  pagei  ea<:b,  of  which  ud  hiTc  alreadf  ' 
■ppe>tnd,  and  ore  Dow  beron  ni.  | 

.  Ko  paiat  baa  been  apued  upon  the  en- 
gnnngi  or  the  leBtr-praaa,  which  lav  ia  th* 
workoTMeaan.  Pndne;  ft  IluaaeU,DrNBw- 
York,  who  are,  aa  wo  han  abundant  en- 
dence,  capable  of  produciDg  the  Liigheit  ex- 
cellence in  the  lypognphical  art. 

We  thall  be  pleaaed  bereafier  a  give  a 
mon  eitaoded  notice  to  thii  moit  intereit- 
hg  work,  which  ppopo»e»  to  pnbliah  i  clear 
IBl  aonljtical  view  of  ihip-building,  em- 
bnOdg  all  that  i*  known  la  be  of  practical 
KillQ',baCb  in  the  old  and  new  world,  etc, 
de,    Fricer  75  ceota  per  nuinber. 
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TV  OaOrrf  of  lU^lriout  Amerieam, 
eotttainiog  tha  panraiia  and  luographical 
■kctchet  of  iweaiy-rour  or  the  man  eminmt 
dliiena  of  the  rtpoblic,  aince  the  death  of 
Waibiagtod.  | 

Dagnerreotjped  Bj  Brad;.  engrBTtd  by  | 
D'AngnoQ.  edited  b;  C.  Edwarda  Leater 
and  an  aaaociation  of  literary  men.  Pub-  ' 
lUwd  DD  imperial  folio  Irawiog  paper,  in  a  | 

IVm  who  hoTe  am  Ihia  work  will  ' 
■diait  thai  nothing  baa  iatued  fnua  the 
pitai,  io  diia  age  of  artisiic  eirellenca, 
which  anrpaaaea  it.  either  in  the  lettet-preai 
•r  a^le  of  eagraTiDgB.  They  an  the  moal 
Mrfkiug,  beaotifal  and  jaa^  wiihoot  a  fanll. 
Tba  one  of  Ur.  Calbnan,  pmeala  that  great 
Malnman  aa  he  appeared  ia  hia  tutor  daya, 
aad  there  ia  no  other  engraTing  wbich  doea 
■njthing  like    merit  to  the    diaiiDgoiabed 

Tea  aomben  bare  baea  pubUabed  from 
Brady'a  Dtgaacreotjpea,  winch  bar*  llkt 


Forma' t  OuiOi  to  BeieMifit  and  Pmc- 
tical  ^jgricnlrKre.— We  hare  receired  Avm 
Leonard  Scon  i.  Cu,  New-York,  the  nnm- 
ben of  tbia  nludile  work.  When  com- 
plete,itwUl  comprise  1400  pagea,  with  9C 
■lee]  and  tOO  wood  engraTinga.  There  will 
be  aboDt  9S  aeml^nonhly  mmbera,  it  ftS 
cento  each,  or  03  (or  the  whole  aet.  Thia 
work,  when  originally  pabliahed  io  Omt 
Britain,  wai  under  tbe  title :  The  Booh  of 
the  Farm,  repnbliahed  in  this  conntry  by 
Mr-  Bkinner,  bat  ihe  new  edition  bemg 
gnatly  enlarged  by  FroTeaeor  Nonon,  of 
Yale  College,  and  adapted  to  oor  owa  ann- 
Vj,  baa  reqoired  a  mora  appropriate  naiae- 
We  ahall  nodee  tbe  contenta  hereafter. 

DiHocaATic  RiTiEn.~.We  haTs  re- 
ceind  tbe  Democratic  Bjiview  and  United 
Btitea  Hagaiine  (or  October,  edited  by 
ThomaaP.  Keuell,  Eiq.,  New- York. 

Tbis  work  ia  pnbUabed  at  tbe  eitmaely 
low  rate  of  liiree  doUan  per  annum,  in  d 

a  splendid  steel  ngnTing  of  an  iniliTidnal 
distinguished  in  the  ranka  of  the  Democratic 
parly.  It  has  also  a  great  rariety  of  lite- 
rary matter,  and  R  monthly  anmraa^  of 
nnmnrrcc  by  the  editor,  wliich  is  among  tbe 
most  Taluable  featnrea  of  Ibe  work. 

A  particular  merit  of  thia  BeTiew,  ia  the 
eyes  of  Soatbemen,  muat  be  the  aoand 
riewa  of  Hr.  Kettell  upon  ad  the  antifeela 
growing  out  of  our  alaTa  relationa,  aad  it 
will  be  remembered  that  his  article  upon 
the  North  and  Sooth  waa  quoted  with  Ugh 
favor  In  die  Benate,  by  Hr,  Dowiia,  of  Lcni. 

The  work  has  reached  37  Tolumea,  eod 
we  belioTo,  eompleie  aela  of  it  may  be  had. 
In  a  laie  No.  the  editor  aeknuwtedgea  a 
large  increase  tn  the  Hat  of  the  work,  and 
publiahea  the  oaAiea  of  aereral  thonaand 
democrata  in  its  GtTor. 

Tm  Ahirioak  Wmo  Sitiew,  Pob- 
liihed  by  D.  HoUy,  IIS  Naaaan.atml,  Hew. 
York,  and  edited  by  ].  D.  Wbel^l*;,- 

doDari  per  tsDnm. 
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ThU  work  5»  also  illustrated  with  steel  tion  understood  by  as  to  mean  9LAVEBr, 
engravings  of  men  eminent  in  the  Whig  but  which  some  persons  wise  above  what 
ranks,  but  has  once  in  a  way  gone  a  little  |  is  written  pretend  only  to  imply  serritvde — 
farther,  and  taken  such  a  man  as  John  C.  SovXoi.  The  author  aays,  •*  subsL  <?»», 
Calhoun.     The    present   number   contains    tibondmnn  slave,  itervant  pr.  by  bt'rik.    In  a 


Gen.  Winficld  Scott,  with  an  interesting 
biography  of  the  great  old  soldier. 


family  the  iovXo^  was  one  bound  t4>  $err€,  a 
slare,  and  was  the  property  of  his  master, 


The  literary  material  of  this  Magazine  is .  ^  iiyi„g  possewion,'  aa  Aristotle  calls  hhn. 
of  a  character  which  places  it  upon  a  high  !  rpj^^  ^^^^^   therefore,  was 
platform,  and  contrasts  well  with  any  worit 


in  this  country.  We  should  think  that  all 
good  wliigs  and  true  whigs  would  be  earnest 
in  its  i(apport,and  their  remotest  connections 
with  them ;  for  in  its  day  of  pride  and  power, 
whigism  has  any  quantity  of  conMctiom. 
Such  is  man. 

Eight  volumes  of  the  work  have  been  pub^ 
lished,  and  can  be  had  at  the  office.  The 
contents  of  the  number  before  us  are :  "  To 
the  Political  Reader,"  "  What  constitutes 
real  freedom  of  Trade,"  **  The  Heveries  of 
Sleep,"  "  llodoli)h  of  Hapshurg,"  "  Memoirs 
of  ihc  House  of  Orieans,"  "  Genl.  Winfield 
Scott,"  "  Thomas  Jefferson,"  •'  The  Tariff  of 
1846,"  "Bulwer  as  a  novelist,"  *'Congre»- 
eional  Summary,"  "Political  Miscellany," 
"  The  Danish  (Question.'" 

BOOKS   FROM  HAEPER   AKD  BROTHRRS. 

1.  Greek  and  Enf^luh  Lexicim  of  the 
yttc    Te»tamcnt,  by    Edward    Robinson, 


never  a  hirei 
servant,  —  the  latter  being  called  ftw^H 
fiw^tyroi*'  q.  v.  Among  the  texts  in  which 
shrcry,  iovXoq,  is  used  he  gires  1  Cor.  7.21 ; 
Gal.  3.28 ;  Col  3.11 ;  Rev.  6.15 ;  John  4.51 ; 
Eph.  6.5;  Acts  2.18.  In  turning  to  the 
English  translation  of  Eph.  6.5,  we  find,  ser- 
rants,  be  obedient  to  your  masters,  etc.  etc 
2.  Harpert'  Meie  Monthly  Maeazime^ 
No.  5,  Oct.  1850.  This  is  a  splemlid  nom- 
ber,  with  several  illnstrationB,  and  is  the 
cheapest  magazine  in  the  world.  We  be> 
lieve  45  or  50,000  copies  are  ciirulatcd 
each  month. 

THE  ORBAT  LONDON  FAIR  IK  ISftl. 

Would  it  not  be  weU  for  our  sugar  and 
cotton  planters  to  club  together  for  the  pa^ 
po^c  of  sending  specimens  of  their  rhoitest 
products  to  the  great  London  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  all  nations  in  May  next  T  We 
might  astonish  the  English  by  the  pfodocts 
of  our  cane  fields  and  refineries,  anJ  not  only 
astonish  them,  but  greally  benefit  the  sugar 


D.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of  Biblical  Rwicarches  cause  in  general.  Sani|>les  of  tie  different 
in  Palestine,  oic.,  Professor  in  Union  Col- 
lege, New- York.  This  is  a  very  large  vol- 
ume, being  tlie  original  work  of  Dr.  tt^bin- 
son,  published  fourteen  years  ago,  re-written 
and  enlarged.  Tliis  step  was  necessary  to 
keep  pace  with  tlie  progress  of  biblical  lexi- 
cography ;  sijice,  in  that  period,  there  have 


varieties  of  cane  might  be  sent  and  brou^ 
home.  The  planters  would  d«  well  to  raise 
a  fund,  and  even  send  an  agent  to  that  fair 
to  repiesent  them. 


EDITORIAL   JIOTE. 

We  have  on  hand  several  artirJes,  una- 
voidably postpooed  to  fur  next,  and  a  preaa 
of  T^atter  has  excluded  notices  of  many 
,_  ,       ,        J      v.«  c  IT-  ui    books  sent  on  by  puolishera,  which  will  hi 

been  new  and  enlarged  edmons  of  W  ahl ,  j.,^„y  attended  to'in  Jur  next  namber.     We 

and    Breischneider's  lexicons.  Wmer  h^is  '  hope  they  will  send  their  works  in  eariier. 
enlarged  his  grammar,  and    LiddcU    and!      Let  our  friend*  remember  that  there  is  an 

Scott  carried  out  the  researches  and  labors  !  ^P^r/r""**  ^^  ""^^^  "^T   u'**-  ^""' 
^    ,  _.  .         ^    ^    1  dred  Dollars  per  month  on  the  lieview,  to 

of    Passow.     The    commentaries    of    De    g^y  nothing  of  editorial  Hving,  and  that  in 


Wette  and  Meyer  have  also  appeared,  and 
tlie  author  has  himself  explored  the  Holy 
Land.  In  his  preface  he  says,  "  the  work 
may  stand  as  an  unpretending  memorial  of 
the  progress  and  condition  of  the  interpreta- 
tion and  lexicography  of  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteentli  century." 

We  have  mmed,  as  a  matter  of  present 
interest,  to  the  word  which  in  the  New 
Testament  is  uaed  to  desifnaia  the  condi- 


their  promptness  and  favor  only  we  have 
our  hope.  On  the  receipt  of  a  number — ^if 
your  subscription  is  uispaiVi— remember  the 
printer  and  the  anxious  editor;  uke  oat  a 
hve  or  a  ten  dollar  note,  as  the  case  mav  hc» 
deliljerately  endoee  it  in  a  letter  and  iand 
it  to  the  Postmaster,  with  our  address. 
Thus  shall  we  all  flourish  and  **wax  strong ;" 
you  in  your  presnant  fields  and  abundant 
narvests,  and  tre  in  our  editorial  sanctum. 

We  invite  c<mtributions  to  the  pages  of 
the  Review— literary,  scientific,  or  poedoJ, 
and  will  chaerfoHy  pablith  mush  at  o^y  i 
appropriate. 
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ART.  L-BRYANrS  POEMS.* 

Thk  component  parts  of  poetry  are  three — Feeling,  Fancy,  and 
Melody.  Feclinif  is  the  soul  ol' poetry,  Fancy  its  bodv,  and  Melody 
its  clothing.  Feeling  alone  will  constitute  poetry  without  the  other 
two.  Perhaps  Fancy  may.  Mdady  standing  alone  never  will,  "Hie 
importance  ol' these  several  ingredients  are  indicated  by  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named,  and  by  the  figures  under  which  they  aris  re- 
presented.   A  poem  to  be  perfect,  however,  must  contiu'n  them  all. 

Under  the  term  Feeling,  we  comprehend  passion  and  moral  sontj- 
ment.  Byron,  we  believe,  is  said  to  liave  defuicd  poetry  to  be  the 
language  of  die  passions.  It  is  not  this  alone.  Perhaps  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  a  precise  lino  between  passion  and  moral  sentiment.  They 
both  belong  to  the  heart.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  consider 
the  former  as  more  immediately  under  the  control  of  impulse,  and 
the  latter  under  that  of  the  mind.  We  may  be  pardoned  for  making 
ttt>  distinction  between  tfac  two — saying,  for  our  present  purpose, 
that  passion  is  of  the  heart,  and  mor^  sentiment  of  the  mind  or  soul. 
MetapbysiciaoB  are  not  agreed  amongst  themselves,  as  to  the  exact 
distinctions  between  the  heart — that  is,  the  heart  metaphytiqut — the 
mind  and  the  soul,  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  Could  there  be 
any  moral  sentiment  without  the  heart  T  Probably  not.  Yet,  in 
iamiliar  parlance,  we  speak  of  moral  sentiment  with  which  impulse, 
the  great  master  of  the  heart,  has  nothing  apparently  to  do.  We 
call  it  philosophy,  and  say  that  it  is  the  mere  dictate  of  reason.  If 
passion  or  impulse  could  call  it  their  own  in  the  first  instance,  it 
passes  into  the  hands  of  reason,  and  she  so  metamorphoses  it,  putting 
n)>on  it  her  own  image  and  superscription,  that  the  original  proprie- 
tors would  never  recognise  their  estray.    Hut  we  do  not  mean  to 
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deal  in  metaphysics.  We  merely  wish  to  show  a  difierenoe  between 
passion  and  moral  sentiment.  PassioB,  then,  for  the  present,  will 
be  considered  the  creature  of*  impulse — ^impulse  itself,  if  you  will — 
while  moral  sentiment  will  be  considered  the  creature  of  the  mind. 
Perbaps  a  tolerable  convertible  term  for  the  latter  Is  phlloBophy. 

botn  passion  and  moral  sentiment,  then,  are  chief  elements  in 
poetry.  There  may  be  a  sublime  of  passion,  and  a  sublime  of  moral 
sentiment.  One  of  these  has  been  the  inspirer  of  one  poet,  the  other 
of  another.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whidi  produces  the  best  poetry.  A 
person  of  one  temperament  will  claim  the  palm  for  one,  another  of  a 
difierent  temperament  will  claim  it  for  the  other.  Good  poems  have 
been  written  under  the  influence  of  each.  Passion  poetry  will  always 
be  the  most  popular,  while  moral  sentiment  poetry  will  be  the  favor- 
ite of  a  chosen  few,  whose  minds  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  philosophy.  Poetry  may,  indeed,  be  divided  into  the  popular  and 
the  philosophic  schools.  Byron  may  represent  the  one  sdiool,  Shel- 
ley the  other.  Byron  will  have  a  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand 
readers,  to  Shelley's  one.  Shelley's  admirers  will  read  Byron,  and  call 
him  bombastic.  Occasionally  one  of  Byron's  admirers  will  take  up 
Shelley,  read  a  paragraph,  throw  him  down,  and  call  him  dull,  stupid, 
and  brain-befogged. 

It  was  on  account  of  not  taking  these  things  into  oonsideraticxi,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  a  little  malice  borne  Byron  by  Scotch  Review- 
ers, that  a  writer  in  Blackwood,  about  a  year  ago,  we  believe,  took 
up  the  author  of  Childe  Harold's  apostrophe  to  the  ocean,  and  en- 
deavored, by  a  long  essay,  to  prove  it  vox  et  prceterea  nihil.  For  this 
cause  he  gained  the  credit  of  being  a  malicious  fool  with  most  of  his 
readers,  when,  in  reality,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sound  sense  in  what 
he  says ;  and  his  article  would  have  been  a  capital,  orthodox  one, 
could  he  have  only  looked  a  little  farther  into  his  subject. 

But  we  pass  from  the  first  ingredient  of  poetry  to  the  second, 
which  we  call  Fancy,  Fancy  directs  the  poet  what  words  to  select, 
in  order  best  to  express  his  meaning.  The  language  of  poesy  it 
essentially  different  from  that  of  prose.  It  is  purer,  chaster,  neater. 
The  poet  must  not  use  gay  words  for  a  grave  subject,  nor  grave 
words  for  a  gay  subject.  Neither  must  he  use  trite  expressions  for 
a  subject  which  is  grand  and  lofly.  To  use  grand  and  lofty  words 
for  a  trite  subject,  were  indeed  foolish.  But  all  this  applies  to  the 
choice  of  language  in  prose  also.  Yet  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
poetry.  Perkms  no  task  is  more  difRcult  than  to  tell  what  kind  of 
language  should  be  used  in  poetry.  We  may  have  our  own  ideas  of 
it,  and  yet,  through  the  grossness  of  the  medium  of  oompiunioating 
them,  we  may  not  be  able  to  deliver  those  ideas  in  a  forcible  way. 
An  inverted  manner  of  expressing  one's  self  in  writing  poetry,  ii 
oflen  highly  effective.  Yet  this  is  not  always  necessary,  nor  is  it  al- 
ways indeed  poetical  to  invert.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  the 
most  proper  language  in  verse  is  the  most  straight-forward.  This 
depends  on  the  subject  to  some  extent,  and  intuition  is  the  best 
guide  in  such  matters.  Yet  we  would  not  say  that  fancy  is  incapa* 
ble  of  improvement,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
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ynney  includes  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  "  h&ppy  turn 
of  expression,"  or  an  epifframmalicnett,  if  wo  may  be  allowed  to  cold  ' 
ft  word.  Poesy  does  not  allow  hor  votaries  to  express  themselves  is  ' 
s  loose,  careless  style.  If  they  do,  she  refuses  to  look  upon  t' 
productions  with  that  favor  and  affeotion  with  which  she  would  m  ^ 
gard  them  under  other  circumstances.  She  likes  for  you  to  expraa  ' 
yourself  with  a  quickness,  a  pertness,  a  pointedness,  a  laconicneaH.  j 
Probably  nothing  is  so  disagreeable  to  her  as  verbiage,  circumloout  1 
tion,  particles,  epithet,  expletive.  Rhyme-writers  deal  much  in  theat  ] 
things,  and  seem  lo  think  the  latter  pecuiiarly  well  calculated  to  proi  I 
pitiate  the  smiles  of  the  goddess  whom  they  seek  t«  plc,ase.  But  j 
like  the  unfortunate  lover  of  "  mortal  maid,"  the  greater  effort  h»,  1 
makes,  after  having  passed  a  certain  degree,  tte  farther  he  is  from  kU  I 
taining  his  object.  '    \ 

To  BO  express  yourself  in  poetry  as  to  make  the  sound  of  your 
language,  independent  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  express  the  ideA  I 
you  intend  to  convey,  is  a  great  secret  of  the  art  divine.  If  roC.  I 
irrite  about  humming-bees,  or  murmu ring-brooks,  it  is  highly  enea«  J 
tive  to  BO  construct  your  machinery  of  words,  as  to  give  an  idM^i  j 
simply  by  their  sound,  of  the  humming  and  the  murmuring.  llNt.  1 
•uund  should  always  be  adapted  to  the  sense.  We  have  sevenl ' ' 
fine  examples  of  this  in  the  ^Jneid.   Take  the  opening  of  this  poem ': 

"Tirnu,  nrumfiM  cano.  Troje  qui  primus  nh  oiiu." 

Here  the  rough  sounding  of  the  letter  r,  as  Dryden  remarks,  givoa 
this  line  the  appearance  of  sounding  a  charge,  and  beginning  like  the 
clangor  of  a  trumpet.  It  is  peculiarly  an  appropriate  line  for  the 
opening  of  such  a  poem  as  the  £neid.  Take  another  example  in 
the  following,  found  in  Virgil's  description  of  a  storm  : 

"  Intequitur  cIsmarquB  virttm  atridaiq  ;  rudenlum." 

What  fcetter  indicates  the  clamor  of  men,  and  the  creaking  of  the 
rigging,  than  the  sound  of  this  line,  independent  of  the  meaning  of 
the  wordsl  Now  take  an  example  of  an  opposite  nature.  Wien 
Venus,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  a  melancholy  pensiveness,  ap- 
proaches Jupiter  to  intercede  for  her  son  £neas,  and  save  him  from 
the  wrath  of  his  scolding  wife,  Juno,  she  is  thus  described  by  the  poet : 

"  Triitiot,  el  iBchrTmu  oculiw  nifluM  nilenlei 

Alloquilui  Venua. 

Here  fancy  has  enabled  Virgil,  by  the  construction  of  his  languaee, 
to  give  the  very  best  picture  of  melancholy  feminine  sadness.  'Die 
most  unpractised  ear  will  discover  a  diflerence  in  sound,  affecting  the 
eense,  from  the  other  two  examples  which  we  have  given.  PeAiapa 
we  have  not  given  the  most  favorable  illustrations,  but  they  serve 
our  purpose.  Many  other  things  constituting  fancy  in  poetic  lan- 
guage might  be  mentioned  hero,  but  we  trust  we  have  said  enough 
to  lie  understood. 

Some  may  think  that  this  sounding  of  words  should  be  embraced 
under  the  head  Aftlody.    We  shall  show  that  we  mean  a  /ar  diffi'      * 

thino  Kv  thia  •arm. 
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By  Melody  we  mean  the  sweetness  and  smoothaeas  prodnoed  kj 
rhyulm,  rhyme,  alliteration,  and  such  other  graces  of  language  at  at 
considered  under  the  rules  of  prosody.  We  nave  aaid  thai  this  ii  tb 
least  iipportant  part  of  poetry ;  yet  it  has  its  worth  in  poetical  ooa* 
position.  We  know  that  would-be  oritics  are  in  the  babit  or  pronomidig 
upon  rhyme,  and  such  other  things  as  produoe  melody,  as  amen 
nothing.  Any  one  can  write  rhyme,  say  they.  This  is  ^se.  Even 
one  .cannot  rnyme  well.  It  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  prafr 
oiency  in  the  divine  art  to  construct  a  smoothly  flowing  line.  True  k 
is,  that  this  part  of  poetry  comes  nearer  being  the  child  of  art  tin 
any  other.  But  even  this  is  not  entirely  so.  And  he  who  is  veD 
versed  in  the  constituent  of  poetry,  which  we  have  denominated  melo- 
dy, may  rest  assured  that  he  is  much  more  indebted  to  Nature  thu 
to  Art  for  his  gift. 

A  poet  is  bom  one.  At  the  same  time  we  admit  that  he  may  cul- 
tivate/^Ijn^,  the  soul  of  poetry,  to  some  extent.  Fhncy  is  still  mon 
capable  of  cultivation,  and  melody  the  most  of  the  three. 

We  have  not  time  to  enlarge  upon  the  principles  we  have  laid  dova 
above.  We  merely  intend  to  establish  a  criterion  by  which  to  deter- 
mine  the  merits  of  Mr.  Bryant^s  poetry.  At  some  future  time  we 
may  write  an  essay  on  poetry,  express  ourselves  more  fully  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do  here,  and  illustrate  our  positions  by  various  es* 
tracts  from  difierent  poets.«  In  the  meantime,  we  must  express  our 
high  opinion  of  Mr.  Poe's  articles  first  published  in  the  Southen 
Literary  Messenger  some  time  since,  headed  the  '*  Rationale  of  Verse.*' 
He  treats  principally  of  what  we  include  under  the  term  melodj. 
We  thank  him  for  the  philosophic  views  which  he  takes  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  we  hereby  express  our  general  concurrence  in  what  he  says. 

We  come  now  to  apply  what  has  been  said  to  Mr.  Bryant's  poe- 
try. We  begin  by  saying  we  consider  him  a  true  poet — one  who. 
though  not  by  any  means  belonging  to  the  first  class,  is  one  of  na- 
ture's sons,  blessed  with  the  immortal  longings  which  are  character- 
istic of  those  who  write  as  ho  does.  As  one  evidence  of  it,  we  refer 
to  our  author's  ability  to  see  the  poetical  in  things  which  are  barren 
of  interest  to  the  ordinary  eye.  Dull  must  bo  the  sensibilities  in- 
deed, of  the  man  who  has  no  emotion  excited  within  his  bosom,  when 
ho  stands  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  hears  the  torrent  thun- 
dering over  the  eternal  granite,  into  the  awful  chasm  below,  whence 
is  sent  up  a  cloud  of  snow-white  spray  to  glad  his  side,  or  to  lave  his 
blood-hot  temples.  Idiotic  indeed  must  he  be,  who  can  listen  to  the 
singing  of  birds,  the  sighing  of  winds,  the  murmuring  of  brooks — 
who  can  turn  his  eye  upon  the  clear  firmament  of  a  moon-light  night, 
or  upon  the  flower-bed  beneath  his  feet,  and  feel  no  thrillings  of  the 
heart  within  him.  But  it  requires  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
mind  to  discover  light,  and  hope,  and  beauty,  where  there  is  usually 
nothing  seen  but  darkness,  gloom  and  deformity.     Our  author  says — 

"  Not  in  the  solitude 
Alone  may  man  commune  with  Heaven,  or  see 

Only  in  tbe  savage  wood 
And  sunny  valei  ftha  present  TkiX$ ; 

Oi  onV]  \i«ax  V^  ^«o\c« 
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Our  author  does  not  look  alone  to  solititAi,  to  the  savage  wood,  the 
sunnv  vale,  where  the  winds  whiaper  and  the  waves  rejoice,  to  hold 
that  communion  with  Heaven  which  is  always  held  by  the  bard  in 
his  poetieal  mood.  He  sees  beauty,  and  light,  and  poetry,  in  the 
stormy  Uarch, 

"  Wth  wiod,  and  doud,  ind  changing  aluB*." 

And,  in  the  "reign  and  blast  of  the  storm,"  he  can  still  say,  with  a 
heart  swelling  with  poetic  fervor, 


In  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  divided  poetry  into  passion 
poetry  and  moral  sentiment  po(!try.  Mr.  Bryant's  belongs  to  the 
latter  class.  Ilicre  are  various  kinds  of  moral  sentiment.  To  point 
out  the  principal  ones  which  characterize  our  author's  productions,  is 
what  we  shall  now  undertake. 

We  have  observed  that  there  may  be  a  sublime  of  moral  senti- 
ment as  well  as  a  sublime  of  passion.  Of  the  former,  Mr.  Bryant 
gives  US  several  excellent  specimens.  We  shall  quote  from  two 
poems,  passages  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  Beginning  with  the  "  Iha- 
natopsis,"  our  author's  best  and  most  admired  poem,  we  present  ex- 
tracts which  refer  more  particularly  to  death,  on  which  ho  discourses 
BO  sublimely  here,  as  well  as  in  his  Ode  to  Di-'ath. 

"  Y«l  a  few  day>  and  thee 
The  a]  r-behu  tiling  aim  ahalJ  see  no  more 
In  all  hia  courae  ;  nor  yet  the  cold  ground, 
Where  thy  pile  form  wa*  laid,  with  man;  toare, 
Nor  in  ihc  embrace  of  ocean  ahall  eiiat 
Th;  image. 


"  Thou  ahall  lie  down 
With  palriarcha  from  ihe  infiuit  world— wiih  kingi, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth — ihe  wias,  the  good. 
Fair  forma,  nnd  hoary  aeera  oragea  put, 
All  in  one  raighlj  acpulchre. 


L 


"  So  live,  that  when  thy  aummona  cornea  to  join 
Th'  innumerable  caravan  thai  movei 
To  that  myaleriona  realm,  where  e^ach  ahall  take 
Hia  chamber  in  the  lilent  halla  of  death. 
Thou  go,  not  like  the  quarry-ala're  at  night, 
Scourged  to  hit  dungeon,  but,  iiiBttunea  and  aoolhed 
By  an  unfallering  Inial,  anproafh  thy  gm»e 
Like  one  who  wrap*  the  ilnpery  of  £ia  couch 
About  him,  and  IJea  down  to  plcaaaot  dreama.^'^-^|r.  8S.] 

In  looking  over  the  poem  from  which  the  forgoing  extracts  are  made, 
we  are  almost  at  a  loss  Ki  know  whether  we  have  not  left  the  Ik-bI 
parts  untjuotcd.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  well  aware  that,  in  giving 
the  extracts  which  we  have  done,  we  have  made  good  our  assertion 
tn  regard  to  Bryant's  subliinlty.     It  seems  almost  like  a  ]Mty  t 


•ay  part  of  the  lluuiatoptis  without  copjing  th»  whole.  Want  tf 
mee^  howeyer,  ottea  prev^ts  the  reviewer  from  making  as  ezten- 
Hve  eztraots  from  his  author  as  justice  would  seem  to  indicate.  We 
eaa  only  say,  in  this  place,  that  the  Thanatopsis  is  one  of  ^  mesi 
sublime  and  best  poems  we  have  ever  seen.  In  its  course  it  resent 
bles  the  flowing  of  the  ocean— deep,  grand,  and  noble. 

Our  second  example  of  the  sublime  shall  be  the  three  first  stanxss 
of  the  ^^  Hymn  to  the  North  Star."    We  give  it  without  comment ; 

"  The  sad  and  ■olenm  mffht 
Hath  yet  her  mialtttude  ofcli—fflri  first ; 

The  ff  lorious  host  of  light 
Walk  the  dark  hemisphere  till  she  retires ; 
All  through  her  silent  watches,  gliding  slow, 
Her  constellations  come,  and  climb  the  heaTons  and  £•. 

"  Day,  too,  hath  many  a  star 
Tograce  his  gorgeous  reign,  as  bright  as  they : 

llurough  the  blue  fields  a(kr. 
Unseen,  they  follow  in  his  flaming  way : 
Many  a  bright  lingerer,  as  the  ere  grows  dnut 
Tells  what  a  radiant  tro<^  arose  and  set  with  him. 

"  And  thou  dost  see  them  rise. 
Star  of  the  Pole !  and  thoa  dost  see  them  set. 

Alone,  in  thy  cold  skies. 
Thou  keep'st  thy  old  nnmoting  station  yet. 
Nor  join'st  the  dances  of  that  glittering  train, 
Nor  dipp*st  thy  rirgin  orb  in  the  blue,  western  main.— <  ji.  12S.) 

An  ardent  love  of  nature  is  a  chief  characteristic  of  Mr.  Bryant's 
poetry.  He  worships  this  goddess  wherever  he  finds  her,  and  he 
seldom  writes  without  having  something  to  say  about  her  loveliness. 
He  sings  of  the  ^*  green  land  of  groves,  the  *'  beautiful  waste''  of  the 

*'  Sky-mingling  mountains,  that  o'eriook  the  cloud.** 

To  him,  the  **  brown  hunter's  shout,"  amid  the  forest,  as  he  follows 
the  swift-footed  deer,  brushing  away  with  his  antlers  the  dew-gems 
of  the  overhanging  shrubbery,  speaks  a  language  which  awakens  the 
poet's  inspiration. 

"  And  where  his  willing  waves  yon  bright  bhie  bay 
Sends  up,  to  kiss  his  decorated  brim, 
And  cradles,  in  hb  soft  embrace,  the  g^ 
Young  group  of  grassy  islands,  bom  of  him—'* 

lliere  our  poet  delights  to  sit  down  and  copy,  from  the  glowing  page 
of  nature's  volume,  the  verse  which  is  to  speak  a  tale  of  magic  la 
the  minds  of  thousands  who  will  read  with  eager  pleasure  the  copy 
which  he  sets  in  fidthfulness  before  them. 

To  the  man  who  has  become  tired  of  the  active  scenes  of  life — ^te 
Um  of  the  troubled  breast,  whose  heart  has  been  lashed  and  lacera- 
ted by  intercourse  with  the  unpoetic  world,  until  a  dark  and  an  angry 


'  Of  t>itr  autlior  it  nfaj  be  said,  in  the  beau^fbl  Itpguage  of 
tract  from  his  immortal  poem,  that  he 


*'  Goes  forth,  under  the  open  dnr,  and  ^ 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  horn  around-* 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air- 
Comes  a  sUil  Toioe." — (p.  83.) 

To  this  still  Yoioe  Mr.  Bryant  is  ever  attentiTe ;  and  under  the 
teachings  of  its  inspiration,  he  has  written  his  best  poetry.  His  de- 
scriptions of  rural  scenery  are  bestttiful,  accarate  and  true.  He  ex- 
cels in  the  descriptive.  Take  the  following  example  from  the  poem 
oaUed  the  "  Burial  Place  :"— 

*'  There  the  yew. 
Green  eren  amid  the  snows  of  winter,  toM 
Of  immortality,  and  graeeftilly 
The  willow,  a  perpetoal  moomer,  dieopei ; 
And  there  ikt  gadding  woodhine  crept  abe«t. 
And  there  the  ancient  i^y.     From  the  spot 
Where  the  sweet  maiden,  in  her  blossosung  yens 
Cut  off,  was  laid  with  streaming  eyes,  and  niinda 
That  trembled  as  they  placed  her  there,  the  rose 
Sprung  modest,  on  bowed  sUlk,  and  better  spoke 
Her  gAices  than  the  proudest  monument.** — {p,  6S.) 

We  can  better  speak  of  Mr.  Bryant's  sympathy  for  the  Americaa 
Indians  under  the  nead  of  his  love  for  nature,  than  anywhere  else. 
This  sympathy  for  the  aborigines  of  the  North  American  continent, 
together  with  his  fondness  for  the  wild  l^ends  of  the  red  man  of  the 
forest,  constitutes  a  chief  element  of  his  poetry.  A  greater  field  of 
poetry  does  not  exist,  than  the  manners,  the  habits,  and  the  customs 
of  the  American  Indians,  llieir  fierce  war-whoop,  their  bloody  ren- 
counters, their  wild  and  untamed  passions,  their  deq>  forests,  theb 
gursuit  of  the  wolf,  the  bison  and  the  deer,  their  ideas  of  the  Great 
pirit,  their  legends  connected  with  every  mountain,  hill  and  stream — 
au  these  form  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  poesy  from  which  our  writeis 
too  seldom  draw.  Mr.  Bryant  has  not  been  blind  to  these  things,  as 
a  few  extracts  wiH  diow.  Here  is  the  first  stana  firom  a  poem  call- 
ed "  An  Indian  Story  :"— 

**  An  Indian  girl  was  sittinff  where 
.  Her  lorer,  slain  in  battw,  slept ; 
Her  maiden  Tetl,  her  own  Mack  hab, 

Cane^own  o'er  eyes  that  wept ; 
And  wildly  in  her  woodland  tongne, 
TIds  sad  and  simple  lay  she  song."-- f)».  fOi) 

Then  follows  the  song  of  the  Indian  ghi,  of  idiich  hem  are  the 
'  four  stanzas:-— 


c< 


Thou*rt  happy  now,  for  thou  hast  passed 
The  long  dark  ioum^  of  the  §rave» 

And  jn  the  land  of  light,  at  lai^ 
Hait  joined  the  good  and  brave  ; 

Amid  the  flashed  /md  balmy  ain  . 

The  hm^rist,  aiid  Ihs  loTeBsst  tbm^ 
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"  Tel  oft  to  thine  own  Indiiin  maid. 

Even  lliy  thoughts  will  earthward  stray — 
To  hrr  who  eita  whcrr  ihou  Wert  luid, 

And  weeps  thn  hour"  nway. 
Yel  almoit  can  hor  srier  forget, 
To  think  thit  ihou  Josi  lovo  bor  yet. 

"  And  thoD,  by  one  of  Ihoac  alill  lake*, 

Tlint  in  a  ihliiing  cluster  lio, 
On  which  the  aouth  wind  tciucelj  hreilu 

The  imnge  of  tho  sky,  j 

A  bower  for  thoe  and  me  haat  modo. 
Beneath  the  Duny-colorcd  ahode.  '* 

"  And  thou  doBt  wail  and  wateh  to  mael  'i 

My  "pirit  sent  lo  join  the  bleased.  .  [ 

And,  wondering  what  dctaina  my  feet 

From  the  bright  land  of  real, 
Uoat  eeem,  in  every  aound,  lo  hear 
Thn  niKtling  of  my  footnleps  near."— (p.  70.) 

We  present  the  first  four  stunisiis  of  the  poem  calleil  "  An  Indian 
Story,"  as  being  vory  beautiful.  They  are  after  the  nmiiDer  of 
Moore's  "  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,"  and  possess  much  of  the 
merit  of  that  poem  ; — 

"  I  Itnow  where  the  timid  ftwn  abidea. 

In  the  depth*  of  Ihe  ahaded  dell. 
Where  the  leaTei  are  brood,  and  the  thicket  hide*, 
With  ita  many  atema  and  iU  langled  (idea,  

From  Ihe  eye  of  the  hunter  wdl. 

"  I  know  where  the  young  May  fiolot  grow*. 
In  ill  lone  and  lowly  nook. 
On  the  moaay  bank,  where  the  larch  Iree  throwa 
III  broad,  dark  boughs,  in  solemn  repose, 
Far  over  the  silent  brook. 


'  And  that  lii 

nid  fav> 

m  a  tart  8  not 

with  feat. 

Wlien  I  steal  to 

her  aeerel  b 

And  that  ;< 
And  I  visit 

,unpM 

ay  violet  lo  me  is  dear, 

To  look  < 

in  the  1 

lorety  flowar 

,"— (p,  88.; 

An  unquestionable  lovo  of  liberty,  and  hatred  of  tyrants,  serve  a* 
Mr.  Bryant's  constant  inspirers  throughout  the  volume  before  ua. 
Tlte  following  poem,  headed  "  'Jlie  Massttcro  of  Soiu,"  while  it  mokes 
good  our  author's  love  of  liberty,  shows  his  love  for  Greece : — 

"  Weep  not  fnr  Scio's  children  alain  ; 

Thrii  blood  by  Turkish  falchion's  ahed 
, ,  II     Scnda  not  ita  cry  to  Heaven  in  vain. 

For  vengeance  on  the  murderer's  head. 

"  Though  high  the  warm  red  lorrant  na 
.    Jlclween  the  llainea  thai  lit  tho  sky, 
T«t.  for  each  drop,  on  armed  tnan 
ShtU  riaa  to  free  the  land,  at  dt«. 


|8f  v^KUMfn  BQjf^/a^ 

'*  And  for  each  corpse^  that  in  tlM  99^ 
Was  thrown  tf>  feed  the  acalj  herda, 
A  hundred  of  the  £oe  shall  he 
A  banquet  lor  the  mountain  bisda. 

**  Stem  righta  and  sad  shall  Oreeoe  ofdain, 
To  keep  that  day  along  her  shore, 
Till  the  last  link  of  slavery's  chain 
Is  shivered  to  he  worn  no  more.*'— (p.  69.) 

What  can  be  better  calculated  to  awake  the  string  of  the  minstrel^f 
harp  to  sweetest  melody,  than  a  pure  and  a  lofty  patriotism  ?  Some 
of  the  best  poems  that  have  ever  be^  penned,  have  been  composed 
under  its  influence.  Mr.  Bryant  is  not  wanting  in  this  element  of 
poetry.  He  believes  tliat  there  is  no  eountry  like  his  own.  Amer- 
ica is  to  him  the  land  of  political,  social  and  moral  promise.  His 
affection  for  her  is  aldn  to  that  which  the  child  feels  for  its  parent 
He  looks  upon  her  as  omnipotent  for  good,  and  incapable  of  eviL 
He  believes  that  she  is  leading  in  the  way  to  the  brighter  and  hap- 
pier time  when  good  government  shall  be  the  boon  dearest  to,  and 
possessed  by,  all  nations,  and  that  her  example  will  be  followed  bj 
every  people  under  heaven. 

*'  But  thou,  my  country,  thou  shalt  never  fall, 
Save  with  thy  children — ^thy  maternal  care, 
Thy  lavish  love,  thy  &vors  showered  on  all — 
These  are  thy  blessings  ; — seas  and  stormy  air 
Are  the  wide  barriers  of  thy  borders,  where, 
Amonff  thv  gallant  sons  that  suard  thee  weH, 
Thou  ha|^*st  at  enemies :  who  shall  then  declaJte 
The  date  of  thy  deep-founded  strenffth,  or  tell 
Ho^  happy,  in  thy  lap,  the  sons  of  men  shall  dwell  1"— (p.  31.) 

In  the  poem  called  ^^The  Lapse  of  Time,"  he  says : 

"  Oh,  leave  me  still  the  rapid  iighl 

That  makes  the  changwg  seasons  gay-— 

"  The  years  that  o*er  each  sister  land 
Shall  Ult  the  oountrv  of  my  birth, 
And  nerve  her  strength,  till  she  shall  stand 
The  pride  and  pattern  of  the  earth : 

*'  Till  younger  commonwealths  for  ai4 
Shall  c&g  about  her  ample  robe, 
And,  ftom  her  frown,  shall  shrink  afiraid. 
The  oiowned  oppnamm  of  the  globe. "«^(p.  IM.) 

Mr.  Bryant  is  a  philanthropist  in  the  (idlest  sense  of  the  word^ 
An  ardent  desire  lor  tbe  amelioration  of  his  feUow^men,  is  visible 
throughout  the  volume  before  us.  His  earnest  desire  is  to  see  every 
member  of  the  human  ^mily  enjoying  l^e  blessings  Heaven  has  so 
bounteously  showered  down  fbr  our  common  benefit 

"  Will  the  mensilbl  Oim  who  strnped  our  fMie 
With  his  own  image,  and  who  gave  them  sway 
0*er  earth,  and  the  ^ad  dwellers  on  her  &ee. 
Now  that  o«r  swaiMf  aatktti  te  sway 


Are  ipread,  whrre'er  the  moUt  oarlh  drinki  the  daj, 

Forget  the  ancient  care  that  taught  and  nurged 

Hii  loloat  ofiipring  t  will  ha  quench  (he  ny 

Infuud  by  hU  own  farming  sniitii  al  lirgt. 

And  leave  a  work  >o  fair  aU  blighted  and  accutie4  V' — {p,  SO.) 


Unigh."-0-.  30.) 
dawn  is  nigh,"  porvadea 


a  oiisaiitliropy, 


This  "  hope  of  yot  happier  days,  who 
our  poet's  every  production.  "Riere  is  no  gl< 
DO  melwicholy  with  him.  We  remember  ni; 
where  ho  at  all  murmurs,  or  complnins,  and  in  that  instance  he  is 
excusable.  He  looks  back  to  the  careless,  happy  days  of  childhood, 
when  all  was  sunshine  and  ple«sure,  and  contrasting  life  as  it  is  with 
what  the  visions  of  childhood  told  him  it  would  be,  be  breaks  out  into 
this  very  natural  anil  very  beautiful  exclamation  : 

'■  Bright  Tisione  '.  I  mixed  with  the  world  and  ye  faded. 
No  longer  your  pure  rural  worihiper  now  ; 
In  Ihc  haunts  your  continual  presence  pervaded, 
Ye  ihrinlt  from  the  aignet  of  care  on  my  brow. 


Oh !  leave  not  forlam  and  forever  foriaken, 
Your  pupil  and  viciira  lo  life  and  ita  tcara ! 

But  lampliinea  return,  and  in  mercy  awaken 
The  gloriea  ye  ahowed  to  hie  earlier  yeart," 


Mr.  Bryant  sees  the  evils  of  life  as  much  as  any  man.  But  he 
knows  that  murmuring  and  complaining  will  not  make  them  less. 
Ho  knows  that  by  cultivating  a  cheerl'ul  and  contented  disposition, 
one  half  of  what  seem  to  be  the  ills  of  life  will  become,  in  reality, 
but  small  things  compared  with  the  numerous  other  things  deigned 
to  man  to  make  him  happy.  He  knows  that  the  spirit  of  evil  oft«n 
gathers  its  thick  clouds  of  woe  and  sorrow  around  us,  but  he  never  loses 
sight  of  the  "hopcof  yet  happier  days,  whose  dawn  is  nigh."  We  can- 
not deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  ofcopying  the  whole  beautiful  poem: 


Oh  deem  m 

WhoK  Ir 

The  Power 


The  U{4)i  oTiinilet  (hall  fill  ipio 
The  lid>  that  overflow  with  mr*  i 

Aod  weary  haun  of  woe  and  pain 
An  pnmuetDf  biptnecyein. 


ry  dull  ulid  ironbled  night ; 
a>«y  tide  an  eveniuj  KueM, 
ihLl  come  vHlh  early  TighL 


hmppicf  ipben 


Hot  let  the  goad  bui'fl  Lrutt  depart 
Though  lift  in  camnioa  EiAm  ilnir~ 

Though  with  a  pierred  and  brokeo  hear^ 
And  apdmed  of  men,  be  goei  u  die. 


IheceTi'KWageofbli 
or  all  bu  children  lufler 


n  what  has  been  said  of  Ur.  Bryant's  knowledge  of  the  evils 
of  life,  his  philanthropy  and  hope,  it  m»y  well  be  conceived  that  he 
ia  a  reformer.    We  do  not  mean  ajool  rejbrmar — a  blind  (anatio 


raft  '^muKfi'Wdiek. 

would  ride  rough^od  OTer  ffovemment,  religion,  the  mble,  the  pre- 
sent social  organization,  and  every  thing  else  to  attain  some  end, 
which,  when  attained,  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  But  we 
mean  a  tciae  reformer — one  who  would  bring  about  necessary  refor- 
mations by  prudent  means — one  who  has  full  confidence  in  reason 
and  education,  truth  and  justice,  as  means  by  which  to  raise  mankind 
to  the  highest  moral,  social  and  political  position.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve that  this  world  can  be  made  perfect,  but  he  wishes  it  to  approx- 
imate as  nearly  as  possible  to  perfection ;  and  what  good  cannot 
elfect  here  against  evil,  he  expects  it  to  attain  in  another  world.  It  it 
lor  this  reason  that  even  death  itself  is  a  poetical  subject  to  him,  and 
one  of  his  best  pieces  is  addressed  to  the  monster.  Nay,  so  far  from 
oonsiderhig  death  a  terror,  he  cpnsiders  it  a  blessing.  He  looks 
upon  it  as  the  avenger  of  the  poor  man's  wrongs,  and  which  will 
give  rest  to  the  weary  and  heavy4aden.  Only  to  the  tyrant  and 
the  oppressor  does  it  bring  terror. 

"  Raiae  then  the  hymn  to  death.    Deliverer ! 
God  hath  anointed  thee  to  free  the  oppreeted, 
And  craih  the  oppresior. 
*  *  *  * 

Thou  dost  avenge, 
In  thy  good  time,  the  wrongs  of  those  who  know 
No  other  friend.    Nor  dost  thou  interpose 
Only  to  lay  the  sufferer  asleep,    . 
Where  he  who  made  him  wretched  trouhles  not 
His  rest — thou  dost  strike  down  his  tyrant  too.**— (p.  64.) 

Our  author  is  an  adorer  of  truth  in  opposition  to  error.  To  the 
triumph  of  the  former  over  the  latter,  he  expects  to  owe  those  ^  hap- 
pier days,  whose  dawn  is  nigh.*' 

*'  Thus  error's  monstrous  shapes  from  earth  are  driven ; 
They  fode— 4hey  fly— but  truth  survives  their  flight."— (^.  J7.) 

'*  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain. 
And  dies  anud  his  worshipers."— (p.  310.) 

We  have  mentioned  Mr.  Bryant's  cheerfulness  as  the  result  of  his 
large  hope.  In  one  or  two  pieces  in  the  volume  before  us,  his  cheer- 
fulness IS  extended  into  humor.  This  trait,  however,  is  but  seldom 
found  in  our  author's  poetry.  We  would  never  go  to  a  man  of  Mr. 
Bryant's  philosophical,  equable  temperament  for  humor.  We  would 
seek  it  rather  in  the  man  of  a  mind  and  nature  not  so  well  balanoed 
as  are  those  of  our  author.  Yet  Mr.  Bryant  has  written  9ome  hu- 
morous poetry.  We  can  now  call  to  mind  only  three  pieoes — ^"  To 
a  Mosouito,"  "  A  Meditation  on  Rhode  Island  Coal,"  and  ''  Spring  in 
Tbwn.'  We  give  some  extracts  from  the  first  piece.  Speaking  of 
people's  feeding  the  mosquito  on  their  blood,  he  proceeds : 

"  Unwillingly  I  own,  and  what  is  worse, 

Full  angrily,  men  hearken  to  thy  plaint ; 
Thou  gettest  many  a  brush,  and  many  a  curae. 

For  say inff  thou  art  gaunt,  and  starved,  and  ftint: 
Even  the  old  beggar,  while  he  asks  for  food. 
Would  kiU  the  hapless  strangei^-if  lie  oould. 


"At  lenglh  thj  pinioni  Outtered  in  Brandwaj— 

Ah,  there  wore  fairy  ati>p»,  and  white  noclui  kiited 
By  wuiton  aire,  and  ojbs  nhoie  killing  rayi 

■Shane  Ihrough  Ihc  mow;  vcUk  like  >tHra  thro'  niiat ; 
And  Treih  at  niorn,  on  many  a  check  and  chin, 
Bloomed  Ihe  blight  blood  thro'  the  tranipsienl  nkin, 

"  Sure  theiir  were  sighti  to  touch  an  anchorite  '. 
What '.  do  I  hear  thy  slender  voice  complain! 
Thou  waileit  when  1  talk  of  beauty'*  light, 
Afl  if  it  brought  thee  mcnkory  of  pain  : 
Thau  art  a  waywiiid  being — well — come  near, 
And  pour  thy  tale  of  Borrow  in  my  ear. 

"  What  eay'st  thou — alanderpr  ? — rouge  makea  thee  lick ! 

AnJ  China  bloom  at  bell  it  sorry  food  I 

And  tlowtand'B  Kalydur,  if  laid  on  thick, 

Poiioni  the  thinly  wretch  thU  hore*  for  blood  1 

Go  ',  'twas  a  just  reward  that  met  tby  crime — 

But  ihun  the  ucrilege  mother  time." — (p.  148.) 

What  a  slanderous  mosquito  this  mini  be,  to  complain  of  rouge 
upon  a  lady's  cheek.  But  here  is  a  piece  of  advice  Mr.  Bryant  gives 
him.  We  would  aubmit  whether  our  autlior,  heing  a  son  of  temper- 
ance— if  such  should  be  the  ease— would  not  violate  the  spirit  of  his 
pledge  in  thia  advice.  We  would  further  submit  whether  the  mos- 
quito might  not  be  using  intoxicating  drink,  if  he  should  dip  his 
"pump"  into  the  blood  of  "some  plump  otdermon,"  "  enriched  by 
generous  wine." 

"  Tn  tome  plump  Bldcnuan>  and  auck  the  blood 
EnrirliFd  by  gencroua  wine  and  costly  nical : 
On  well  filled  skins,  sleek  u  thy  nati>e  mud. 
Fix  thy  light  pump,  and  press  thy  frpcklod  feet : 
Go  (o  the  men  for  whom,  in  ocean's  halls, 
The  oyster  breed*,  and  the  green  turtle  sprBwla."— (p,  149.) 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Bryant  is  a  pamter  of  the  mora!  sentimenla 
of  the  heart.  A  few  times  he  foi^ols  the  calm  quiet  generally  altend- 
Uit  upon  poetry  of  thia  kind,  and,  in  writing  of  the  passiniiH,  soani 
alofl  upon  a  stronger  pinion  than  is  wont  to  bear  him  thruugli  the 
regions  of  poesy.  Ho  then  betrays  more  of  the  ammu» — as  it  is 
vulgarly  called — of  poetry,  than  is  usual  with  him.  Take  the  song 
of  the  "Greek  Amazon"  for  instance,  which  we  give  entire.  Here  be 
givcB  us  a  picture  of  woman's  vengeance,  inspired  by  love.  A  more 
■pirit-slirriiig  poem  is  rarely  to  be  met  with, 

"  I  buckle  to  my  slender  side 

The  pistol  and  the  cimclcr. 
And  in  my  maiden  flower  and  pride 

Am  come  to  share  the  taaks  of  war ; 
And  yonder  stand*  my  fiery  iteed, 

T'hal  paws  the  ground  and  neighs 
My  charger  of  the  Arab  breed, — 

1  look  him  from  the  routed  Im. 


L 


too  BRTiMT^  Man. 

"  Mj  mirror  is  the  mountain  spring, 

At  which  I  dr«ss  my  raffled  nair ; 
My  dimmed  and  dusty  arms  I  bring, 

And  wash  away  the  bhx>d-stain  thert. 
'Whr  should  I  gnaid  from  wind  and  son 

Inis  cheek  whose  Tirgin  rose  is  iedl 
It  was  for  one — oh  onhr  one — 

I  kept  its  bloom,  and  he  is  dead. 

"  Bat  they  who  slew  him — unaware 

Of  coward  murderers  lurking  nigh— 
And  left  him  to  the  fowls  of  air, 

Are  yet  alire — and  they  must  die. 
'^ey  slew  hpn — and  my  virgin  years 

Are  Towed*  to  Greece  and  vengeance  now, 
And  many  an  Othman  dame  in  tears. 

Shall  rae  the  Grrecian  maiden's  vow. 

*'  I  touched  the  lute  in  better  days, 

I  led  in  danee  the  joyous  band ; 
Ah !  they  may  move  to  mirthfhl  lays, 

Whose  hands  can  touch  a  lover's  hand. 
The  march  of  hosts  that  haste  to  meet 

Seems  gayer  than  the  dance  to  me ; 
The  lute's  sweet  tones  are  not  so  sweet 

As  the  fierce  shout  of  victory. "*-(^.  117.) 

We  are  now  done  with  the  analysis  of  that  portion  of  Mr.  Bryant's 
poetry  which  we  have  denominated  Feeling^  but  which  is  generallj 
called  the  sentiment  or  idea.  We  pass  on  to  what  we  call  /fancy — 
which  includes  the  language  by  which  ^^fieling  is  convejed. 

Our  author's  language  is  pure,  chaste,  and  correct.  He  generallj 
expresses  what  he  has  to  say  in  the  shortest  and  most  direct  manner. 
Wnat  are  usually  denominated  the  figures  of  speech  are  not  often 
found  in  his  writings.  Apostrophe  is  more  often  indulged  in  by  him 
than  any  other  figrure.  He  lacks  one  essential  element  of  popular 
poetry,  and  that  is,  a  rich  &ncy  and  imagination,  kis  very  fir^uently 
the  case,  that  a  superior  sentiment  uttered  by  him  m  his  style,  ia  less 
fiivorably  received  than  an  inferior  one  clothed  in  a  richer  and  a  gayer 
dress.  Tom  Moore  could  take  ^^fieUng  of  our  poet,  and  putting 
upon  it  the  clothing  of  his  ^Smcy,  would  make  him  a  much  more  po- 
pular poet  than  he  is.  That  ridi  luxuriance  of  epithet  whidi  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  author  of  Lalla  Rookh,  is  almost  entirely  wanting 
in  our  author.  He  rarely  ever  indulges  in  an  abundance  of  epithet 
Yet,  when  he  does  use  this,  he  is  very  happy  in  his  expression.  He 
gives  in  one  word  what  it  would  require  in  others  a  dozen  to  exprea. 
We  present  some  examples  of  this  happy  use  of  epithet,  aa  well  aa 
of  other  felicitous  expressions : 


**  —  ranks  oftmhi  maise 


IS  ofspiihf  ma 
Rose  like  a  host  emhattled/'— (^.  319.) 

**  We  scoop  the  oeean  to  its  hxiny  sprinfs."^;».  388.) 

Ailhutm 
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"  And  there  ihe  gaddiiig  woodbine  crept  about." — (j>.  53, ) 

Wc  cannot  dwell  upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  we  proceed  to 
what  we  include  under  the  term  Melody. 

it  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  on  author  who  ii 
prosod}'  of  his  verse  as  Mr.  Bryant.     His  rhyme  and  rhythm  are 
t  faultless.     It  is  sweet  to  the  ear  to  set  in  motion  the  machine 
of  his  poesy.  Ytit  there  are  some  minor  faults  in  rhythm  which  occur 
occasionally  : 

" and  u  he  ineeta 

The  grave  deGanee  of  thine  older  eye, 

""  ■  "         B  Aw/flJ(BCH«."— (p.  Ml.) 

The  last  italicised  line  is  a  very  unmusical  OM. 

" fitting  hour  lo  muM 

On  each  grave  Iheme,  and  sweet  Ihc  tlream  that  ihed 
Brighlneai  and  beauty  round  (he  drstiiiy  of  Ihe  dead." — (f.  60.] 

"  Once  thii  eofl  turf,  this  mnUrft  undg," — (p.  809. 


syllables  by  one.  The  i  must  be  cut  out  of  destiny  so  as  to  make  it 
read  detl'ni/,  and  the  »  must  be  cut  out  of  rirultl  so  as  to  make  it 
read  riv'lel.  These -and  other  similar  blemishes  are  small  things,  and 
yet  we  feel  bound  to  notice  them. 

So  much  for  the  Melody  of  our  author's  poetry.  Upon  this  subject 
as  upon  his  Fancy,  our  space  and  their  im)iortance  did  not  allow  us 
to  say  as  much  as  upon  the  major  topic  of  bis  filling.  We  have  a 
few  other  miscellaneous  observations  to  make,  anil  then  we  will  en- 
deavor to  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  the  poetry  which  we  have 
boen  reviewing. 

Mr.  Bryant  a  sonnets  have  not  served  to  change  our  contempt  for 
this  species  of  poetry.  At  the  same  time  we  must  admit  tliat  he 
dues  better  in  some  of  these  productions  than  poets  generally  do. 
We  are  sorry,  however,  that  he  lends  his  influence  to  such  foolery  as 
the  sonnet. 

His  translations  are  generally  contemptible.  We  have  not  seen 
the  orieinals,  and  cannot  say  whether  the  fault  is  with  them,  or  with 
our  author.  !f  they  ore  good,  we  would  advise  Mr.  Brjunt  to  quit 
translations.  If  they  are  barl,  we  would  suggest  to  him  the  propri- 
ety of  translating  better  pieces,  or  of  confining  himself  to  the  coin  of 
his  own  brain. 

I'he  pieces  called  "Later  Poems,"  we  consider  inferior  t 
which  precede  them. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  tbot  all  the  poetry  in  the  volume  beforo* 


IS  as  good  as  the  extracts  we  have  given.  We  must  oonfeas  thil 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  mediocre  compoeition  in  the  book  we  have 
been  reviewing.  It  were  better  for  our  author  had  one-third,  or 
at  least  one- fourth  of  his  productions,  been  committed  to  the  flamea 
He  tells  us  in  the  preface,  that  had  it  not  been  for  a  friend,  he  would 
have  left  out  of  this  volume  some  of  the  pieces  which  appeared  id 
former  collections.  When  we  remember  that  authors  are  often  such 
poor  judges  of  what  they  write,  that  Virgil  ordered  his  iCneid  burat^ 
and  Milton  preferred  his  Paradise  Regained  to  his  immortal  poem ; 
that  Petrarch  thought  nothing  of  his  Sonnets,  but  depended  for  fame 
upon  a  dull,  stupid  epic,  we  are  glad  to  see  them  submitting  their 
compositions  to  friends,  to  pass  a  pre-publicatioxi  sentence  upon  them. 
At  tne  same  time,  we  often  feel  regret  that  the  partiality  or  want  of 
nerve  in  those  to  whom  this  task  is  committed,  inducer  them  to  give 
a  verdict  which  their  reason,  experience,  and  judgment  condenm. 

In  assigning  Mr.  Bryant  his  position  among  poets,  we  would  say, 
that  he  should  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  third  class,  or  a  low  place 
in  the  second  rank.  It  may  be  asked,  why  he  is  not  a  poet  of  the  firrt 
rank.  Our  answer  is,  because  nature  has  not  made  him  so.  But  can 
he  not  make  himself  so?  He  cannot.  We  think  that  Mr.  Bryant 
has  made  good  use  of  the  talent  which  nature  has  given  him.  He 
has  called  in  art  to  his  assistance,  and  this  friend  of  his  has  done  all 
for  him  that  he  asked  of  her.  Alter  all,  however,  we  believe  that  the 
excellencies  of  our  author's  poetry  which  we  have  pointed  out,  a* 
well  as  those  of  all  true  poets,  are  more  the  result  of  the  gift  to  them 
by  nature  than  their  poetry  is  the  result  of  any  thing  which  art  eta 
do  for  them.  Poeia  tuucitur — the  poet  is  bom.  We  can  analyse 
his  poetry,  and  tell  all  its  component  parts— or  at  leaat  we  think  we 
can.  We  believe  that  we  know  all  its  elemental  and  vainly  imagiiie 
that  we  can  give  rules  by  which  these  elements  mav  be  united  and 
form  the  compound  called  poetry.  But  synthesis  gives  analysis  the 
lie.  And  the  numskull  who  thinks  that  with  the  help  of  his  proeo^ 
dy  he  can  write  a  song  or  an  epic,  finds  at  last  that  the  legislator  of 
poetic  rules  is  a  fool,  and  that  he  is  a  bigger  fool  for  putting  confi* 
dence  in  their  wisdom.  It  is  with  the  analysis  and  svnthesis  of  po» 
try  as  with  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  rose.  The  botanist  will 
tell  you  to  what  class  and  to  what  order  this  flower  belongs.  Hie 
chemist  will  tell  you  what  are  its  elementary  principles.  The  light* 
fingered  mechanic  may  make  all  the  parts  of  the  rose,  and  may  put 
them  together.  The  painter  may  blend  his  colors,  and  paint  the  a^ 
tificial  queen  of  flowers.  The  chemist  may  then  declare  that  all  the 
elementary  principles  have  been  united  to  form  the  goigeoua  bloaaom. 
The  botanist  may  examine  the  mock  flower,  and  tell  you  that  it  poa- 
sesses  the  right  number  of  pistils,  stamina  and  petals,  and  that  every 
part  is  as  it  should  be.  But  i^r  all,  where  is  the  fragrance,  the  esaenoei 
the  life,  the  je  ne  saU  quai — the  something  unknown — ^wbdoh  is  neoet- 
sary  to  form  the  rose  ?  It  has  not  been  touched  by  Nature's  fingeiii 
and  she  mocks  the  vain  efibrts  of  art  to  assume  her  prerogative. 

But  again.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  chemist^  the  anatomkli 
Ifae  meohanici  and  the  painter,  wen  blenad  with  a  degree  of  •loeUeDoe 


In  their  art,  wnnting  nothing  but  omnipotence  itself.  Let  them  go  to 
work  and  make  something  in  the  shape  of  man.  Let  every  bone  and 
every  muscle — every  vein  and  every  artery— every  Dcrve  and  every 
particle  of  flesh,  be  made  and  shaped  to  its  proper  place,  from  the 
cavity  for  the  brain  to  the  extremity  of  the  toe.  Let  the  eye  peer 
out  from  its  socket,  the  lip  be  ruddy  with  vermilion,  and  the  cheek 
blush  with  the  glow  of  the  painter's  pencil:  Where  now  is  the  Boul 
that  giveth  life  to  the  frame  1  Where  is  the  Je  ne  sais  qMi—lU 
aomttking  unknown — that  makes  the  man  T  Who  shall  breathe  into 
the  nostrils  of  this  shape  of  a  man  the  breath  of  life,  that  it  may  be- 
come a  living  sou]  ?  Omnipotence  laughs  to  scorn  the  vain  oflurt  of 
those  second  in  power  only  to  itself. 

As  with  the  fluwer  and  the  shape  of  a  man,  so  with  poetry.  You 
may  lake  the  minds  of  Newton,  of  Bacon,  of  Locke,  of  Aristotle,  of 
La  Place,  and  a  dozen  such  other  men.  They  may  employ  their 
lives  in  the  study  of  what  constitutes  the  excellence  of  Ilomer  and 
Milton,  and  they  may  tell  you  of  the  prindple  which  forma  the  es- 
sence of  every  line  of  poetry  these  two  immortals  have  written;  and 
then  they  may  set  to  work  to  write  a  poem  which  shall  eijual  thoso 
of  the  two  blind  bards,  and  they  will  never  produce  an  Iliad  or  a 
Paradise  Lost. 

But  though  we  cannot  tell  Mr.  Bryant,  or  any  other  poet,  what 
art  must  do  fur  him  to  make  him  equ^  the  master  spirits  of  poetry, 
yet  we  think  we  may  venture  to  say  what,  if  he  had  been  bom  with 
it,  would  have  made  him  a  more  popular  poet.  If  he  possessed  more 
imagination,  and  a  more  ardent  temperament — if  the  animal  predom- 
inated over  the  moral,  so  that  he  would  have  written  concerning  the 
passions  instead  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  heart,  he  would  have 
occupied  a  high  place  amongst  poets  of  the  second  class.  With  th« 
same  mind,  and  the  same  genius,  he  would  have  been  a  much  greater 
poet  than  ho  is  now.  It  requires  more  mind,  more  genius  to  make  a 
good  moral  sentiment  poet  than  a  passion  poet,  for  the  rame  reason 
that  it  requires  more  mind  to  make  on  orator  who  speaks  reason,  than 
a  declaimer  who  spouts  nonsense  and  appeals  to  tlie  passions  of  his 

As  we  have  already  said  several  times,  our  author's  poetry  belongs 
to  the  moral  sentiment  kind.  This  being  the  case,  he  does  not  pos- 
sess genius  enough  to  be  one  of  the  first  poets.  Did  his  tempera- 
ment allow  him  to  deal  in  passion  instead  of  moral  sentiment,  with 
the  same  genius  he  would  be  a  much  more  distinguished  man.  As 
it  is,  his  poetry  occupies  a  place  in  the  niche  of  fame.  It  already  oo 
cupics  a  front  rank  in  the  classic  productions  of  America,  and  indeed 
in  those  of  the  English  language,  lime  will  but  serve  to  show  more 
of  its  beauty  and  excellence.  It  is  chaste,  smooih,  and  melodious 
in  its  construction.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  express  ite  meaning  in 
fewer  and  lieiter  words.  It  bears  evident  marks  of  continued  and 
elaborated  polish.  Though  it  may  never  have  readied  the  sanctum 
taneloram — the  holy  of  holiet — the  inner  temple  on  tlio  summit  of 
Parnassus,  where  so  little  verso  is  admitted,  yet  it  oflentimes  rieea 
to  the  sublime,  bodi  in  sentiment  and  diction.     It  revels  within  the 
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dense  forest,  upon  the  bald  summit  of  the  craggy  peak,  and  dwells  m 
green  pastures,  and  lies  down  beside  the  still  waters.  The  thunder 
of  the  cataract,  the  murmur  of  the  brook,  the  rush  of  the  wind  and 
the  sighing  of  the  zephyr,  with  the  singing  of  birds,  are  its  amuse- 
ment. It  reposes  under  the  shade  of  the  spreading  oak,  and  the  little 
flower  is  its  chosen  companion.  Patriotism  inspires  its  bosom,  and 
it  would  teach  its  votaries  to  give  its  country  tl^  love  of  their  heart 
of  hearts.  The  love  of  mankind  is  its  constant  companion,  and  it 
can  never  rest  unless  it  is  doing  something  for,  or  saying  something 
in  favor  of,  the  sons  of  Adam.  There  is  no  night  and  no  winter  with 
it.  Day-time  and  spring  are  forever  bright  for  it,  and  the  sun  of 
hope  always  shows  to  its  vision  "  yet  happier  days,  whose  dawn  is 
nigh."  To  hasten  on  these  happier  days,  and  change  their  dawn  into 
noonday,  is  its  greatest  aim  and  desire.  To  this  end  Truth  is  its  bo- 
som friend,  and  it  would  sooner  cease  to  be,  than  part  with  this  dear- 
est of  all  companions,  whom  it  believes  to  be  omnipotent  for  good. 
To  every  one  it  meets,  with  eager  voice  it  says : 

*'  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holdi 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaki 
A  various  language :  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  fflides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.*' 
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REMARKS  ON  THE   IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE   RIVER   MISSISSIPPI. 

The  river  Mississippi  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  on  the  earth, 
and,  certainly,  the  most  important.  Its  past  and  present  oonditioo 
are  interesting,  not  only  because  they  afford  to  the  student  of  physi- 
cal laws  an  inexhaustible  source  of  information  as  to  their  operation, 
but  also,  because,  with  its  future  condition,  are  inseparably  connected 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  many  cities  along 
its  banks,  and  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  an  immense  and  rapidly 
increasing  population  in  the  interior.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  length 
and  winding  character  of  its  course,  its  large  tributaries,  the  immense 
volume  of  water  which  it  discharges  into  the  gulf,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  sedimentary  matter  which  it  brings  down  from  above. 

Formerly,  before  the  banks  along  the  lower  part  of  the  river  and 
adjacent  country  became  subject  to  cultivation,  there  were  no  levees, 
and  the  river,  in  time  of  flood,  inundated  the  vast  extent  of  low 
grounds,  and  deposited  a  large  portion  of  its  sedimentary  matter  be- 
yond its  channel ;  since  the  adjacent  country,  however,  has  come 
more  into  cultivation,  and  levees  have  become  more  necessary  and 
more  used,  the  entire  sedimentary  matter  has  been  confined  to  the 
eluumel;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  quantity  of  it  has  been  Yaatly 


itiereasnd,  by  the  increaaod  cullivatioo  of  the  lands  in  the  interior, 
juljacunt  to  its  banks  and  those  of  its  tributaries.  Notwithstanding 
the  increase  and  confinement  of  the  sedimentary  matter  within  its 
channel,  the  increased  veloyity  gained  by  preventing  the  water,  in 
time  of  flood,  from  spreading  over  all  the  low  grounds,  and  confining 
it  lo  its  legitimate  channel,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  enable  the 
current  to  keep  that  channel  open  and  deep,  had  not  other  causes 
been  at  work  which  prevented  that  result,  Aa  the  interior  of  Louis- 
iana began  to  fill  up  with  population,  and  her  lands  came  into  culti- 
vation, the  planters  along  the  banks  of  the  Alchafalaya,  Plaqucmine, 
La  Fouche,  fcc.,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  their  pro- 
duce to  market  by  water — the  cheapest  mode  of  conveyance— clear- 
ed out  and  opened  the  steamboat  navigation  ta  these  outlets  of  the 
Mississippi.  Being  cleared  of  rafts  and  other  impediments  that  had 
previously  contributed  to  stop  up  their  channels,  and  having  a  more 
direct  channel  and  a  shorter  course  to  the  gulf,  and,  therefore,  a  greater 
fall,  which  caused  a  greater  velocity  in  their  currents  and  a  greater 
scouring  power  at  their  bottom  than  in  that  of  the  main  river,  they 
drew  off  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water  from  it  than  they  had  done 
before.  The  consequence  is,  that  these  outlets  continue  to  deepen 
their  channels,  wlule  the  main  river  is  elevating  its  bed  more  and 
more,  and  its  ability  to  keep  its  channel  open  and  clear  is  evidently 
diminishing  every  year. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bed  of  the  main  river  is  gradually 
being  elevated  by  the  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter,  which  the  de- 
creased velocity  of  the  current,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  drafts 
made  upon  its  volume  of  water  by  the  outlets  already  mentioned,  is 
nn  longer  able  to  transport  to  the  gulf.  Some  years  ago,  if  a  levee 
gave  way  in  high  water,  it  did  but  little  damage  and  excited  no  alarm  ; 
the  breath  was  easily  repaired.  The  services  of  an  engineer  were  not 
thought  necessary.  An  overseer,  with  the  labor  of  a  few  negroes, 
was  fully  able  to  repair  the  damage.  Now,  formidable  crevaasea 
take  place  e»ery  year,  and  are  becoming  more  frequent,  and,  with 
the  elevation  of  the  river's  bed,  more  dangerous.  Whole  plantations 
are  swept  over,  and  even  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  at  times,  does  not 
aeem  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  That  this  increaaed 
danger  does  not  arise  from  any  increaso  in  the  volume  of  water  in 
the  mwn  river,  is  evident.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  that  anmi- 
ally  falls  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  if  not  less,  is  certainly  not 
greater  than  formerly,  while  the  increased  cultivation  of  the  valley 
admits  of  such  on  increase  of  evaporation,  as  must  rather  diminish 
than  increase  the  quantity  of  water  that  the  valley  empties  into  the 
gulf.  Besides,  the  clearing  out  of  those  outlets  already  mentioned, 
and  their  increased  depths  consequent  upon  their  increased  velocity, 
has  drawn  off  from  the  main  rivar  as  much,  at  least,  aa  it  has  gained 
by  thu  confinement  of  its  waters  within  the  levees,  if  not  more. 

Should  this  condition  of  ^e  river  continue  progressing,  as  it  cer- 
tainly has  done  for  some  years,  the  futnre  aflbrds  out  a  gloomy  prospect 
for  those  who  reside  near  its  banks.  The  steady  elevation  of  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  consequent  elevation  of  its  aurftce  above  tha  ^i»- 


cent  banks,  will  cause  the  fertility  of  the  plantations  near  the  lirer  la 
be  gradually  destroyed,  by  the  slow  but  certain  process  of  filtration ; 
while  the  crevasses  will  continue  to  become  more  frequent  and  de- 
structive, until  the  plantations  along  its  banks,  or  within  a  oertam 
distance  of  its  course,  will  be  rendered  either  utterly  unfit  for  culti- 
vation, or  considerably  depreciated  in  value,  as  their  cultivation  will 
be  attended  with  too  much  risk  and  too  little  profit. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  danger  to  be  feared  from  its  present  con- 
dition. If  the  river  should  be  permitted  to  continue  thus  elevating 
its  bed,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  the  quantity  of  water  thai 
passes  into  the  lateral  outlets,  which,  having  more  fall  and  greater 
velocity  at  the  bottom,  will  also  have  deeper  channels,  will  continiie 
to  increase ;  while  the  volume  of  water  in  the  main  river,  its  velodtj 
and  consequent  transporting  power  decreasing,  the  deposit  of  sedi- 
mentary matter  will  increase,  and  the  bed  become  more  rapidly  ele- 
vated every  year.  The  result  of  this  prc^ressive  change  must  ne- 
cessarily be,  that  the  present  main  river  will  cease  to  discharge  the 
aame  volume  of  water  it  now  does,  cease  to  be  the  main  river,  and 
finally  cease  to  be  navigable ;  while  one  of  the  now  lateral  outlets, 
having  a  shorter  course  and  a  greater  fall  to  the  gulf,  and  consequent- 
ly greater  velocity  at  the  bottom,  and  a  constant  tendency  to  enlarge 
its  channel,  will  receive  a  continually  increasing  proportion  of  the 
water  descending  from  the  interior,  and  ultimately  become  the  main 
stream.  This  is  a  question  of  too  much  importance  to  be  treated 
lightly,  or  overlooked,  until  the  mischief  is  irreparable.  In  it  is  in* 
volved  the  interest  of  every  man  who  lives  or  owns  property  on  the 
lands  adjacent  to  the  present  course  of  the  river,  but  more  particu- 
larly of  the  owners  of  real  estate  in  New-Orleans,  and  thousands  who 
now  live  by  its  commerce,  and  expect  to  leave  it  as  a  legacy  to  thdr 
children.  For,  if  the  river  be  permitted  to  fill  up  its  bed  until  its 
elevation  begins  to  interfere  with  its  navigation,  some  new  city  will 
start  up  on  the  new  channel,  a  commercial  rival  to  New-Orleans,  while 
real  estate  in  the  latter  will  become  comparatively  wordiless,  and  its 
commercial  reputation  sink  far  more  rapidly  than  it  rose. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  should  be  done  ]  What  course  should 
be  adopted  to  remedy  the  evils  which  are  becoming  every  year  more 
formidable,  and  remove  the  dangers  which  are  becoming  more  threat- 
ening ?  Let  me  first  consider  what  are  the  principal  defects  of  the 
river,  and  then  suggest  the  best,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  only  means 
by  which  these  defects  can  be  remedied  and  these  dangers  removed. 

The  principal  defects  of  the  Mississippi  are — 1st.  The  winding 
character  of  its  course,  which  causes  alteration  in  its  banks,  and  which 
causes  the  greatest  depth  and  force  of  the  water  to  be  always  nearer 
to  one  bank  than  the  other,  also  increases  its  length  in  the  same  dis- 
tance proportionally,  diminishes  the  fiill,  increases  the  resistance,  and, 
consequently,  by  lessening  the  velocity,  weakens  the  scouring  power. 

2d.  The  great  number  of  lateral  outlets,  which,  by  diminishing  Uie 
volume  of  water,  lessen  the  velocity  of  the  current,  and  oonsequenl- 
ly  its  power  to  keep  its  channel  open  and  clear. 

3d.  The  bar  at  the  mouth,  which,  by  ofiering  the  reostanoe  of 
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a  vast  aocuinuIatioD  of  scdimenl^ry  tniiUer,  retards,  and  thereby 
diminisbiia  tlie  velocity  of  the  water  above,  which  will  produce  a 
greater  rise  of  the  surface,  of  the  river,  and  consequent,  ovcrflovr  of 
the  bunks  ia  time  of  a  flood. 

If  the  course  of  tbe  river  were  more  direct,  there  would  bu  leM 
abrasion  of  the  baaka,  the  full  would  be  greater,  the  velocity  would 
also  be  greater,  and  the  power  of  tiic  current,  acting  with  more  force 
upon  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  tbe  river,  the  cbamiet  would  Decoasa- 
nly  be  deeper,  and  the  height  of  surfooe  of  the  river  be  reduced.  A 
winding  channel  diminishes  the  velocity  of  a  river,  not  only  by  in- 
creasing the  length  of  its  course,  but  also  by  the  increased  realstanc* 
which  the  current  meets  in  the  channel,  and  produces  tho  effect  of 
damming  back  the  sticam. 

As  the  channel  of  a  river  is  made  by  its  currents,  its  depth  de- 
pends, all  other  things  being  eijual,  upon  the  volume  and  velocity  of 
the  water,  llierefore,  every  lateral  outlet  which,  by  discharging  a 
portion  of  the  water,  ilimiQiBhcs  its  volume  and  velocity,  and  thereby 
Isaaens  its  weight  and  scouring  power,  inevitably  lessens  tbe  depth  of 
the  channel;  fur  when  the  current  is  no  longnr  powerful  enough  tOi 
carry  seaward  the  inimenae  quantity  of  sedimentary  matter  that 
oomes  down  from  above,  the  b«d  of  the  river  is  elevated  by  the  aet- 
tling  of  that  sediment  along  the  bottom.  Tho  more  the  bed  of  tha 
river  is  elevated,  the  more  the  surface  of  the  water  is  also  elevated, 
asd  consequently  the  danger  of  overflow  is  increascd- 

A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  by  tbe  resistiuice  which  it  offers  to 
tke  free  discharge,  will  dam  back  the  water  until  it  acquires  a  mS&- 
asat  height  to  enable  it  to  ovcreome  tbe  impediment,  and'thus  may 
produce  inundations  in  the  upper  reach  of  thu  river. 

All  tliese  defects  are  attended  with  injudims  ci>LiKL'qiLcnees  to  the 
permanent  importuicu  of  the  river,  anil  d:  |  r"  :  I'u  oflhu  inhabi- 
tants along  ite  banks,  from  tbe  fact  thut  i>  i  :  -  iln'  current, 
or  diminishes  itsvelocity,causcs  sediiDi'ii'  \  ■  ln'  deposited 
in  the  channel.  It  is  necessary,  tberi'l^n  .  'lu'  d:  <  I  li  etn  should 
be, removed,  otherwise  the  continued  elevulii'ii  of  the  bed  will 
render  crevasses  more  frequent  and  deetructive  every  year,  and  tha 
final  result  will  bo  the  filling  up  of  the  present  chunnul. 

To  prevent  the  dangers  which  the  present  conOitlun  of  the  river 
aeoms  to  threaten,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  atraist  nature,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  prevent  nature  from  workmg  to 
aoeonpli&h  our  denired  end.  Nature  sends  water  enough  from  t}ie 
tiMrior  to  make  a  chaimol  for  itself,  but  before  it  reaches  die  guli^ 
iaatead  of  having  its  united  strengtli  eonci-nt rated  in  one  channel,  it  is 
permitted  tu  dissipate  it  by  dividing  itodfhito  many  channels,  thus  di- 
minishing its  viilutiie  in  the  main  river,  increasing  its  velodty.and  des- 
troying it«|x>wer  of  relieving  itself  Theruforeit  is  that  wesce,  where 
the  water  iM  united,  thechannci  is  deep,  and  sufficiently  large  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  a  river ;  and  where  it  is  divided  and  wasted  among 
innumerable  brarichcs  or  outlets,  as  it  is  before  reaohing  the  gul( 
nature  is  no  longer  able  to  relieve  itself,  and  the  mouth  rcnu' 
«iioked  up  with  an  accumulation  of  sedimentary  depout,  upwuj 
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100  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  of  Uie  bed  opposite  New-Orleans. 
Had  the  volume  of  water  which  flows  down  irom  above  been  pre- 
vented from  wasting  its  strength  among  so.  many  outlets,  its  weight 
and  velocity  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  swept  away  long  ago 
this  great  mass  of  deposit ;  and  the  water  above,  no  longer  kept 
back  by  the  retarded  velocity  of  the  water  in  front,  would  flow  down 
with  such  an  increased  velocity,  as  would  not  only  serve  to  keep  the 
channel  always  open,  but  by  lowering  the  surface  of  the  river,  render 
the  recurrence  of  a  crevasse  no  longer  possible. 

The  only  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  deepen  the  channel ;  and  this 
work  may  be  commenced  at  the  mouth.  Let  one  of  Uie  passes 
which  at  present  is  the  deepest,  be  selected.  Let  the  volume  of 
water  which  enters  the  upper  end  of  the  pass,  be  prevented  from  di- 
viding, thereby  decreasing  its  velocity  and  dissipating  its  strengdi, 
until  it  reaches  the  gulf.  Let  all  the  outlets  on  either  side  of  the 
pass  be  closed,  so  that  the  water  may  be  able  to  bring  its  whole  and 
undivided  weight  and  velocity  to  bear  on  the  vast  accumulation  of 
sofl  mud  at  the  mouth.  The  immediate  and  necessary  result  must 
be,  the  deepening  of  the  bar. 

In  proportion  as  the  mouth  deepens,  the  resistance  will  diminish, 
and  the  velocity  increase,  by  which  means  the  acting  power  of  the 
current  being  increased,  the  removal  of  the  bar,  and  the  deepening  of 
the  mouth,  will  progress  still  more  rapidly.  The  water,  being  thus 
relieved  by  the  deepening  of  the  mouth  in  front,  will  not  only  flow 
more  rapidly  through  the  pass,  but  will  make  way  for  the  water 
above,  which  is  now  retarded  by  the  weight  of  the  water  in  front 
kept. back  by  the  resistance  of  the  bur.  This,  again,  will  then  flow  with 
an  increased  velocity,  and  in  turn  make  more  rapid  way  for  the  ao- 
cumulated  water  still  higher  up.  Thus,  an  increased  velocity  extend- 
ing far  up  the  river,  will  give  a  more  immediate  relief  in  time  of 
flood,  and  also  an  increased  power  to  render  the  continuation  of  the 
relief  steady  and  permanent.  Having  commenced  the  work  at  one 
pass,  the  same  principle  could  be  applied  to  another,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  could  be  opened  to  an  improved  navigation  also;  for 
enough  of  water  passes  by  New-Orleans  to  keep  both  channels  open, 
and  navigable  for  all  ships,  if  it  could  be  kept  from  distributing  its 
volume,  and  thereby  wasting  its  strength  into  any  other  outlets  than 
these  two.  The  same  principle  also  could  be  carried  as  far  up  the 
river  as  might  be  thought  necessary. 

It  would  be,  however,  entirely  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  carry 
this  principle  so  fur  up  the  river  as  to  apply  it  to  the  La  Foucfae, 
Plaquemine,  and  Atchafalaya,  for  there  is  below  the  lowest  of  these 
outlets  enough  of  water  to  keep  the  two  mouths  open  and  clear,  and, 
if  properly  confined  to  its  normal  channels,  to  preserve  their  depths. 
Besides,  those  outlets  being  navigable,  there  are  vested  rights  inter- 
ested in  keeping  them  open,  that  could  not  now  be  disturbed.  But 
I  do  tiiink  it^  would  be  advisable  that  every  outlet,  not  navigable, 
should  be  closed,  as  every  addition  to  the  volume  of  water  in  Uie 
river  will  increase  its  velocity,  and  consequently  its  power,  to  deepen 
Its  channel^  and  thereby  relieve  itself* 


Having  tliua  deepened  the  mouth  and  given  rdicf  to  the  water 
below,  and  also  increased  velocity  to  the  water  above,  something 
might  be  done  to  make  the  channel  in  some  places  more  direct,  and 
the  banks,  wherever  it  was  possible,  more  uniform. 

Where  there  was  a  bend  that  could  be  cut  through,  without  any 
Mtravngant  expenditure  of  labor  or  money,  whereby  the  course  of 
the  river  would  be  made  materially  shorter  and  more  direct,  it 
should  be  done.  This  would  increase  tht  fall,  and  consequently  the 
velocity  and  power  of  iho  current. 

Where  the  channel  ia  contracted  into  a  space  narrower  than  the 
required  breadth  of  the  river,  by  any  obstructions,  geological  or  acci- 
dental, these  obstructions  should  be  removed,  and  the  channel  opened 
to  its  proper  breadth.  Where  the  channel,  on  the  other  hand,  hits 
been  permitted  to  spread  itself  over  a  space  wider  than  usual,  it 
should  be  conlined  to  the  normal  breadth. 

All  islands  and  sand-banks  in  front  of  a  projecting  bank,  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  should  be  removed,  and  those  situated  in  front 
of  a  concave  bank,  and  partly  outside  of  the  proper  channel,  should 
be  joined  to  the  continent. 

The  object  of  such  changes  must  be  obvious.  It  ia  that,  by  re- 
moving the  irrt^larities  of  the  channel,  the  least  resistance  may  be 
Opposed  to  the  current,  and  an  unifonn  vcloi;ity  be  given  to  it,  so  as 
to  aid  it  as  far  as  possible,  in  establishing  and  preserving  a  perma- 
oent  uniformity  in  the  channel  itself. 

Having  thus  improved  the  mouth,  channel  and  course  of  the 
river  as  fur  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  permanent  interests  of  those 
who  live  upon  its  banks,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  those 
improvements,  the  next  to  be  attended  to  would  be  the  levees ; — 
though  there  is,  in  reality,  no  good  reason  why  all  these  several  im- 
proveraenl^  may  not  go  hand  in  hand,  and  be  carried  on  as  near  as 
may  be  necessary  at  the  same  time.  The  construction  of  levees,  as 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  general  interest,  so  it  should  be  made  an 
object  of  public  care.  They  should  be  constructed  in  accordance  with 
aomc  regular  and  uniform  plan,  recommended  by  competent  sldll, 
after  careful  examination,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  solidity.  A 
batture  of  —  feet  ought  to  Ik  lefl  between  the  channel  and  levees  on 
each  side. 

These  battures,  in  time  of  flood,  would  be  subject  to  a  considerable 
deposit  of  sedimentary  matter,  and  thus  would  continue  to  rise 
higher,  and  become  every  year  a  bettor  protection  to  the  levees,  and 
may  furnish  materials  enough  for  their  repairs.  The  height,  and 
other  dimensions  of  the  levee,  its  mode  of  construction,  distance  from 
the  main  channel,  &c.,  &c.,  might  be  made  subject  to  legislative 
enactments,  and  a  state  ofBeer  appointed  to  se«  that  their  provisions 
■re  properly  enforced,  in  ^is  way  only  can  the  public  expect  that 
levees  will  be  constructed  of  auch  uniformity,  solidity  and  durability, 
•a  will  not  only  ensure  their  ability  to  resist  the  action  of  the  river 
in  high  floods,  but  will  inspire  with  coniidenee  every  man  whose 
mterest,  perhaps  safety,  ia  involved  in  the  security  they  promise 
Where  they  are  left  to  the  eonslruelion  of  individual  planters,  and 
the  BUpcrvbion  of  overseers,  there  can  be  no  aeourity. 
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But  in  order  to  carry  out  the  improvements  here  suggested,  in  th» 
manner  they  ought  to  be  carried  out,  that  is,  with  a  view  to  perma- 
nent effect,  it  is  necessary  that  proper  steps  should  be  taken  to  place 
within  the  reach  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  such  works  as  may  be  undertaken,  shall  be  entrusted  with 
full  and  accurate  information,  in  every  respect,  regarding  the  river 
and  its  outlets.  The  Mississippi  should  be  surveyed  from  such 
points  on  the  river  as  may  be  judged  necessary  to  the  mouth ;  not 
a  mere  topographical  survey,  but  such  an  one  as  would  be  both 
geometrical  and  hydrometrical ;  and  would  give  the  most  complete 
information  with  regard  to  the  channel  and  bed  of  the  river,  the 
depth  of  the  one  and  the  character  of  the  other,  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  channel  at  its  ordinary  stage  and  in  time  of  flood  as  shown 
by  the  water-meter,  the  degree  of  velocity  at  various  points,  the  quantity 
of  sediment  brought  down,  and  the  degree  of  velocity  necessary  to  keep 
it  from  settling, — all  such  information,  in  fine,  arising  from  a  thorough 
eacamination  of  the  river's  channel,  accompanied  with  correct  special 
levels,  maps  and  profiles,  as  a  competent  and  experienced  hydrotect^ 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  river  works  should 
be  carried  on,  must  know  to  be  requisite,  in  order  to  authorize  him  to 
undertake  such  works  with  any  prospect  of  success.  The  outlets,  Atcha- 
falaya,  Plaquemine,  and  La  Fouche,  from  their  commencement  to  their 
mouth,  should  be  su  rveyed  in  the  same  accurate  and  complete  man- 
ner. The  effect  upon  them  of  a  rise  in  the  main  river,  the  quantity 
of  water  they  draw  from  the  Mississippi  at  different  stages  of  the 
river,  and  the  velocity  of  their  currents  compared  with  that  of  the 
river,  should  be  particularly  noted.  This  information  should  be 
embodied  in  a  complete  and  accurate  report,  accompanied  by  suit- 
able maps  and  profiles,  on  which  should  be  displayed  the  result  of 
the  actual  measurements  and  examinations  made. 

Permanent  water-meters  should,  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  these  operations,  be  erected  at  various  points  on  the  river,  and  on 
each  of  its  outlets,  so  that  accurate  information  could  always  be  ob- 
tained as  to  every  change  that  takes  place  in  the  elevation  of  the 
surface  or  bed  of  the  river,  and  its  outlets.  These  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  complete  accuracy  to  the  hydrometrical  measure- 
ments, dsc. 

In  this  way  a  mass  of  information  could  be  obtained,  which  would 
enable  a  competent  engineer  to  proceed  with  accuracy,  despatch  and 
certain  success.  Without  this  information,  he  would  be  working  in 
the  dark,  without  reliable  dcUa  on  which  to  base  his  plans,  or  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  views.  Without  it,  no  engineer,  who  has  a 
reputation,  will  risk  it  in  undertaking  works,  the  effect  of  which  he 
cannot  calculate  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  and  the  success  of 
which  he  cannot  guaranty.  W  ithout  it,  no  works  that  may  be  under- 
taken can  be  looked  forward  to,  by  the  public,  with  any  degree  of 
confidence  in  their  future  security,  or  even  present  success.  But 
with  this  valuable  and  necessary  informaticm  before  the  public,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  suggestions  previously  madei 
provided  engineers  pf  competent  skill  and  experience  in  hydrotechqifla 
be  selected  to  superintend  and  direot  the  improTementa. 
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Tie  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  passes  can  be  removed  sufficiently  to 
admit  ships  of  any  size  to  NeW'Orlcana,  the  bed  of  the  river  can  be 
deepened,  the  channel  made  iu  some  degree  more  regular,  uniform 
and  direct,  and  the  levees  subjected  to  a  regular  system  of  construc- 
tion, which,  accompanied  by  the  other  improvements,  can  promiaa 
safety  for  the  present  and  soourity  for  the  future. 

itoHle,  January,  1S50. 


ART.  IIl-PACIFiC  RAimOAD. 

BBPORTB  or  THE  COUUITTEES  OF  BOTH  IIOUBBS  OF  COHOREBB. 
Althodoh  we  bave  been  disponed  alwaj*  to  pTC<>  n  more  louthem  roulc  than 
that  proposed  bj  Mr.  Whitney  for  a  rail-road  to  Ibc  Paeilic  Ocnsn,  m  hava 
ne>ei  once  doubled  of  the  pnulKobilUy  and  ^rcot  comnuraai  raliu  of  hii,  and 
thai  in  ill  plan  and  dctaila  it  embraces  the  tmly  conalilutiono]  mode  of  elTectiag 
the  groal  work,  whether  through  Ihe  agencj  of  thai  gentleman  or  through  anj 

Our  hiijiea  of  a  more  aouthem  route,  we  are  now  in  fairneia  corapelled  to  ati;, 
aw  almost  entirely  at  in  end  If  there  were  all  the  merit  in  the  world  in  its  favour, 
the  numerical  ilrongth  of  the  North  is  sgainil  ga  ;  and  when  hoa  the  exeruiaa 
of  that  itrcnglh  ever  been  forborne!  It  Ib  idle  to  talk  about  impracticabilitiea  ; 
•nd  if  there  ii  one  argument  stronger  than  another  in  support  of  onr  asiertion, 
it  can  be  found  in  the  faet.  that  the  roportR,  resolutions,  memorials,  and  addreaaea 
of  the  late  Memphis  Convention,  have  received  not  the  slightest  etinsideratton  or 
■tlenlion  from  Cangresi.  and  are  destined,  it  is  believed,  to  lie  npon  the  tabia 
ontil  doomsday. 

Instead  of  no  roaJ  at  all — for  it  is  certainly  redncrd  to  this— we  unheaita- 
lingly  prefer  Mr.  Whitney's  as  the  only  aHemativc.  and  fear  that  il  is  ona 
of  the  few  ehanc-es  left  of  turning  Ihe  public  lands  into  any  advantage  which 
shall  be  shared  alike  by  all  of  the  atates.  The  cry  against  land  and  monopoly, 
which  has  been  raised  at  the  North,  atreoily  enters  Congress,  and  will  etercisa 
a  despotic  away  there.  At  every  session,  millions  ofthe  public  domain  are  reck- 
lesalir  squandered.  The  late  "  Bounty  Bill "  takes  off  a  third,  if  not  half  aa 
mneh  ai  Mr,  ^Mlitney  asks,  at  a  single  swoop  A  desperate  game  will  be  played 
over  these  spoils  at  Ihe  neit  Preaidcnlial  canvass,  and  the  chances  are  a  hun- 
dred to  one,  that  before  five  ycara  this  prolific  source  of  revenue  will  be  entirely 
out  olT.  The  decree  has  almost  been  registered  already,  that  the  public  landa 
shall  henceforward  bo  oivbn  iway  and  not  sold. 

Thinking  in  this  way,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  publish  the  annexed  article  from 
the  pen  of  a  friend,  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  whilst  we  agree  with  it  iit 
the  main  outline,  Ihcni  are  particulars  from  which,  were  it  necessary  for  present 
purposes,  we  would  dissent.  By  oiamining  the  papers  from  our  own  pen  in  tha 
Reiiew  upon  the  subject,  the  reader  will  readily  team  these  parliculars.  Wa 
ha»e  no  secrets  in  the  matter,  and  hove  always  spoken  pbinlj.  Mr,  Whitney'a 
road  is  only  one  of  half  a  doirn  which,  in  a  century  from  this,  will  cross  tha 
great  body  of  our  conlineol  to  the  Pacific,  as  they  now  cross  from  the  valley  to 
tha  Atlaatic  Oceaa.    They  will  not  interfere  with  each  othar,  hut  create  (lislinel 
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Hues  of  trade,  and  trayel,  and  population.  If  the ^<^  be  giren  to  the  North,  there 
ie  consolation  to  the  South  that  she  will  come  in  for  a  share  before  the  final  daji 
in  this  as  in  other  matters  over  which  Congress  has  now  control. — (Editoe.) 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  occupied  much  of  the  public  attention 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  its  importance  since  the  acquisition  of 
our  Pacific  possessions  is  so  manifest,  that  all  admit  the  work  must 
be,  and  but  few  doubt  that  it  can,  be  accomplished  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Whitney,  the  projector  of  the  stupendous  enterprise,  has  been 
untiring  in  his  efforts  and  energy  in  making  the  subject  known  to  the 
public,  and  in  urging  it  upon  the  consideration  of  Congress ;  and  from 
the  favorable  reports  of  different  committees  of  both  houses,  as  also 
from  the  very  favorable  impression  he  has  made  upon  the  minds  of 
the  members  and  upon  the  public  at  large,  it  was  expected  that  some 
definite  action  would  have  been  had  before  this.  In  the  meantime, 
sectional  and  local  interests,  and  personal  jealousies,  have  reared 
themselves  in  opposition,  and  possibly  placed  in  danger  this,  the  only 
feasible  plan,  for  the  great  work,  which  may  now  be  defeated  for  ever. 

The  South  have  generally  favored  Mr.  Whitney's  scheme,  and  seve- 
ral southern  states'  legislatures  have  adopted  resolutions  strongly  in 
its  favor,  recommending  its  adoption,  &k^  ;  but  since  the  acquisi- 
tion of  California,  and  the  increased  agitation  of  the  slavery  question, 
she  has  felt  a  strong  desire  to  have  the  road  located  as  far  south  as 
possible.  The  two  conventions  held  last  fall,  the  one  at  St.  Louis 
and  the  other  at  Memphis,  may  be  said  to  have  represented  local  in- 
terests. St.  Louis  and  the  adjacent  country  urgeid  St.  Louis  as  the 
only  suitable  starting  point,  while  Memphis  as  warmly  supported  her 
position,  and  the  two  together  were  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Whitney,  be. 
cause  his  plan  could  not  accommodate  either.  These  two  conventions 
were  unanimous  on  the  great  importance  of  the  work,  and  declared 
it  must  be  done.  Mr.  Robinson,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Roads  and  Canals,  in  his  able  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  is  now  before  us,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  two  conventions, 
"  but  while  they  have  seemed  to  prefer  a  more  southern  route,  or  a 
more  southern  point  of  departure  than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, they  have  pointed  out  no  means  of  executing  their  respective 
plans,  except  by  dependence  on  the  national  treasury ;  and  the  com- 
mittee think,  that  if  those  conventions  had  been  brought  to  the  ques- 
tion of  means  they  would  have  been  confounded.  None  can  deny  that 
this  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  questions  on  this  subject  For  the  grand 
trunk  road  with  three  branches  it  was  agreed,  first,  as  to  the  meant^ 
that  the  government  must  take  the  work  in  hand ;  in  other  words,  the 
national  treasury  is  to  furnish  the  means  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 

Sublic  lands.  Now  it  must  be  seen,  that  the  three  branches  from  the 
lississippi  to  Independence  must  first  be  constructed,  for  the  trans- 
port of  materials  to  and  westward  firom  that  point  for  all  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  road,  as  well  as  for  progressive  settlement,  lis  there  are 
Uttle  or  no  materials  beyond. 

^*  Let  us,  then,  come  to  the  real  truth  of  the  case,  and  we  shall  find, 
MB  your  oommittee  believes,  that  after  the  soldiers'  warrants  are  satis- 


fied,  thore  will  not  remain  enough  of  available  land  to  build  these 
thrcG  branches  to  Independence.  Whence,  then,  are  to  come  the  meant 
for  this  trunk  road  from  Independence  to  the  Paciiic?  The  question 
of  means  is  therefore  exhausted,  and  falls  to  the  ground,  on  any  other 
plan  than  that  of  Mr.  Whitney.  Your  committee  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  government  itself,  with  all  its  means  and  credit, 
would  sink  under  the  attempt  to  build  this  road  oii  any  other  plan." 
And  the  committee,  throughout  the  report,  show  conclusively,  that 
no  other  plan  thnn  Mr.  Whitney's  would  receive  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  or  be  recommended  by  a  committee. 

The  report  of  Senator  Bright,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roada 
and  Canals,  takes  the  some  ground  in  the  most  decided  manner.  Mr. 
Bright  is  favorably  known  to  the  South,  fta  well  as  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, for  practical  and  sound  constitutional  views ;  we  take  great  plea- 
sure in  making  extracts  from,  and  comments  upon,  his  lucid  and  able 

He  goes  into  an  examination  of  the  other  plans— of  which  there 
are  three — as  compared  with  Mr.  Whitney's  : — 

"  First.  A  ftovernraenl  work  directly. 

"  Sficnnd.  The  loan  of  the  government  credit  to  a  conipnny  incorpora- 
ted for  the  object. 

"Third.  Setting  apart  a  specific  portion  of  the  naticnsl  revenne  from 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  leaving  the  work  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
govemmenc." 

All  of  these  plans  the  committee  pronounce  as  unconstitutional 
and  improoticshlo.  The  latter,  in  addition  to  its  possessing  all  the 
difficulties  and  constitutional  objections  of  the  first  and  second,  is 
impracticable  on  account  of  means  ;  for,  with  the  disposition  which 
has  been  and  is  being  made  of  (lie  public  lauds,  it  is  rendered  certain 
that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  will  be  altt^ether  inadequate  for 
such  a  purpose.  But  the  insumiounlablc  diflicultics  presented  in 
these  three  plana  are  superseded  by  substituting  theprineipU  of  pri- 
vale  enlerprine  and  private  re»pon8ibiUti/^  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's plan,  which  is,  that  a  belt  of  territory  sixty  miles  widu — that 
is,  thirtv  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road — with  its  eastern  base  on 
Lake  Michigan,  and  its  western  on  the  Pacific,  comprehending  about 
78,000,000  of  acres,  shall  be  sold  and  appropriated  to  this  objel^t,  to 
be  socoonted  for  by  Mr.  Whitney  at  the  national  treasury,  at  ten 
eenta  per  acre — good,  bad  and  indifierent — amounting  to  nearly 
18,000,000. 

And  "  the  hill  provides,  that  the  first  eight  hundred  miles  of  good  land 
shall  be  di Tided  into  »eetiona  of  five  miles  each— that  i»,  five  miles  by 
•iliy;  ind  that,  after  Mr.  Whitnr-y  shall  have  built  his  first  ten  mili-n  of 
mt,a,  and  after  it  shall  have  been  accepted  by  thn  government  •en  mtni*- 
■inner  appointed  for  ibc  purpose,  as  being  in  all  ihinQS  a  falfilment  nf  Mr. 
Whitney's  eneMcmenls,  and  not  till  then,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  sell  the 
first  swtion  of  five  miles  by  sixty,  as  well  as  he  can.  to  reimburse  himself 
(or  his  expcndiinres  on  the  first  ten  mile*  of  road  already  completed  and 
accepted  :  and  »  oo,  in  the  aame  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions,  tea 
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every  successive  ten  miles  of  the  first  eight  hundred,  leaving  every  alter- 
nate section  of  five  miles  by  sixty  untouched,  with  all  its  increased  value 
created  by  the  road,  as  public  security  for  carrying  on  the  work  tn  the 
Pacific.  Thus,  when  the  road  shall  have  been  completed  through  this 
eight  hundred  miles  of  good  land,  the  government  will  hold,  as  security 
for  the  extension  and  final  completion  of  the  work,  the  road  itself,  all  its 
machinery,  four  hundred  miles  by  sixty  of  these  good  lands,  untouched, 
and  raised  to  a  high  value  by  this  public  work,  together  widi  the  entire 
remainder  of  the  belt  to  the  Pacific. 

**  The  bill  also  provides,  that  the  titles  of  the  lands  sold  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ney shall  be  given  to  the  actual  purchasers  by  the  government,  and  not 
b^  him,  and  that  all  remainders  unsold  shall  be  disposed  of  at  public  auc- 
tion, at  the  end  of  ten  years  after  the  road  shall  have  been  completed  on 
each  ten  mile  section — that  is,  the  unsold  parts  of  Mr.  Whitney's  sections 
of  five  miles  by  sixty ;  and  this,  to  prevent  the  reservation  of  lands  for 
speculation.  From  the  end  of  this  first  eight  hundred  miles  to  the  Pacific, 
where  the  lands  are  j)oor  and  unavailable,  the  bill  provides  that  Mr.  Whit- 
ney shall  proceed  as  follows,  to  wit :  that,  at  the  end  of  every  ten  miles  of 
road  completed  and  accepted  as  before,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  sell  the 
whole  section  of  ten  miles  by  sixty,  to  reimburse  himself,  as  far  as  the 
sales  will  go,  for  his  expenditures  on  that  ten  miles  of  road ;  and  for  any 
deficit,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  go  back  and  sell  at  public  auction,  to  the 
highest  bidder,  in  lots  of  forty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  as  much  of 
the  reserved,  untouched  lands  on  the  first  eight  hundred  miles  as  this  de- 
ficit may  require  ;  and  so  on,  and  in  the  same  manner,  for  every  succeed- 
ing ten  miles,  to  the  Pacific,  selling  the  lands  of  each  ten  mile  section  after 
the  road  shall  have  been  completea  and  accepted,  and  going  back  to  seU 
the  reserved  lands  only  when  and  so  far  as  there  may  be  a  deficit,  as  be- 
fore ;  and  all  this  under  the  supervision  and  authority  of  the  government 
commissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms 
of  the  bill. 

**  If,  at  any  stage  of  this  work,  Mr.  Whitney  shall  fail  on  his  part, 
the  bill  provides  that  all  his  rights  shall  be  fiirfeited  to  the  government, 
and  that  the  road,  so  far  as  completed,  wUh  all  its  machinery,  shall  belong 
to  the  government;  and  Congress  may  sell  or  disf>ose  of  it  as  may  be 
deemed  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation ;  and  all  the  unsold  and  reserved 
lands  would  revert  and  belong  to  the  nation,  the  same  as  if  this  act  had 
never  been  made  a  law.  And  if  Mr.  Whitney  should  die,  his  successors 
would  be  under  the  same  obligations,  and  liable  to  the  same  penalties,  on 
the  same  conditions.  The  bill  also  provides,  that,  when  the  road  is  com- 
pleted to  the  Pacific,  with  its  machinery  in  operation,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Congress,  so  that  the  government  can  in  no  way  be  made  liable  for  the 
expenses  of  its  operation  and  repairs,  then  whatever,  if  any^  surplus  lands 
may  remain  unsold,  shall  be  sold  for  the  account  and  benefit  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney ;  and  whatever  surplus  money  may  remain,  after  paying  all  charges 
against  said  road,  shall  be  his,  as  a  reward  or  compensation  for  this  work* 
and  the  road  and  its  machinery  shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
nation.  Although  the  bill  provides  that  the  title  thereto  shall  vest  in  Mr. 
Whitney,  still  Congress  retains  the  power  to  fix  and  regulate  the  tolls  for 
both  passengers  and  merchandise,  so  that  no  more  shall  be  earned  than 
barely  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  operation  and  repairs,  and  the  United 
States  mails  are  to  be  transported  free.  Congress  will  hold  the  power  to 
give  the  management  of  the  road  to  any  other  party,  at  any  time  when 
Mr.  Whitney  may  fail  to  operate  it  as  the  wants  of  the  people  require. 
Thus  it  is  clear  to  your  committee,  that  Mr.  Whitney's  only  chance  of 
gain  from  the  enterprise  is  in  the  hope  of  making  the  lands,  by  building 


the  road  tbrongh  tlieni,  produce  him  a  earn  exeeeJing  ^hal  will  have  been 
hii  actual  outlay  for  the  construe tinn  uf  the  toad,  its  machinery-,  aed  the 
$8,000,<KHI,  or  the  [en  cems  per  acre,  which  he  ia  Ui  pay  into  the  troajnry 
of  the  United  States  for  the  entire  belt  of  lands — sod  this  al!  a  ereaUoit 
from  his  eOiins  and  [neaas,  a  pot'ilive  creatien  and  a  poiitive  gain  Eu  the 
nation. 


e  believe,  that,  by  the  provisiona  of  the  bill,  ii  is  n 
possible  that  the  government  or  public  should  riah  or  lose  anyihittg;  nnd 
far  as  the  road  goes,  though  it  should  not  be  completed,  the  public  will  be 


gainers.  In  any  contingency  whatever,  should  the  road  be  commenced 
and  continued  for  one  hundred  or  two  hundred, or  more  miles,  the  govem- 
menl  will  bold  a  capital  undcritaconirolfor  a  new  arrangement,  if  required, 
to  complete  the  road,  without  loss  and  without  taxing  the  people. 

"  In  this  manner,  and  in  the  execution  of  this  stupendous  work,  the 
eonntry  will  rcali:sc,  as  your  committee  belicvf ,  all  the  energy  and  cITect 
of  private  enterprise,  without  risk  and  withirat  expense,  and  will  have,  in 
the  end,  a  public  work  costing  upwards  of  tGO.OOO.OOO,  with  38.000,000 
in  the  pal>hc  treasury,  for  lands  which,  without  the  road,  would  never 
produce  to  the  government  $10,000,000,  and  when  the  same  work  done  by 
the  government  would  probably  cost  near  $300,000,000,  which  would  leave 
a  public  debt  of  at  least,  as  your  committee  believe,  $190,000,000,  for  the 
interest  on  which  would  be  required  a  perpetual  tax  on  the  property  and 
industry  of  the  nation ;  whereas,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  it  will  not 
cost  the  nation  a  single  dollar,  and  the  public  treasury  will  have  tg,O00,- 
000  in  its  vaults  for  these  lands," 

It  ia  Mr.  Whitney's  dcclnralion,  that  he  can  complete  the  road  to 
the  Pacific  in  fidecn  years,  but  the  bill  limits  him  to  twetity-five 
years,  divided  into  three  sections ;  a  failure  of  one  is  a  forleiture 
of  all. 

The  committee  add,  that  the  road  built  after  this  plan,  subjecting 
transportation  to  no  tolls,  except  only  for  its  expenses  of  operation, 
would  accomplish  the  great  objects  aimed  at,  and  the  products  of  the 
Hiaslssippi  basin  could  bo  taken  to  Asia,  and  exchanged  for  their  rich 
manufactures  and  produeta.  The  commerce  of  Europe  with  Asia 
voutd  pass  over  it;  in  a  word,  the  whole  commerce  and  intercourse 
between  a  population  of  250,000,000  in  Europe,  and  500,000,000  in 
Asia. 

The  eommittec  also  considered,  that  a  "  rail-road  to  the  Pacifio,  if 
obliged  to  charge  tolls  on  transpwrtation  to  earn  the  interest  on  its  cost 
of  ooRstruction,  could  not  be  sustained;  the  necessarily  high  tolls 
irould  exclude  buMinesa;  aniJ  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  road  con  never 
be  built  and  sustained  except  by  capital  ereated  by  ilielf,  a»  by  the  plao 
proposed ;  and  that  it  would  bo  doomed  to  failure  if  attempted  by 
the  gtivernment,  or  on  the  credit  of  the  government,  as  the  peopfo 
would  never  submit  to  perpetual  taxaljon  for  the  interest  on  iU  oost. 
The  cheap  transport  to  bo  obtained  by  this  plan  involves  the  only 
principle  on  which  this  road  can  be  made  a  sueccsafhl  onlorpriae,  and 
the  more  saiisfat^tory,  because  it  will  not  cost  the  government  or 
people  a  single  dollar." 

"  Your  eommiiiee  think  it  would  he  very  difficult,  and  enormnuBty  ex- 
pennve,  if  not  imponible,  to  cunsiiuci  aucfa  a  road  through  ■  now  entire 
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wilderness,  on  any  plan  of  means,  nnless  settlement  can  keep  pace  with  the 
work ;  and  that  tnis  plan,  as  it  connects  the  sale  and  settlement  of  the  lands 
with  the  work  itself,  is  not  only  the  only  sure  plan  of  means,  but  by  it  tiie 
work  will  advance  as  rapidly,  or  more  so,  than  on  any  other  plan.  Be* 
sides,  these  lands,  with  this  great  highway  through  their  centre,  could  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  fail  to  command  any  amount  of  money 
required  for  the  progress  of  the  work,  as  their  daily  increasing  value  wouU 
render  them  the  most  safe  and  most  profitable  investment  for  money. 

**  Your  committee  believe  that  tbe  building  of  the  road  will  nnd<rabted]y 
create  facilities  for  settlement  cm  its  line  for  at  least  the  800  miles  of  good 
lands,  and  cause  a  demand  for  them  to  an  available  amount  of  meaai 
equal  to  any  possible  judicious  application  of  meauM  to  the  construction  of 
the  work ;  and  the  reserved  half  of  lands,  dally  increasing  in  value,  would 
certainly  be  a  sure  source  of  capital  for  an  equal  or  greater  distance  beyond 
the  gix)d  and  through  the  poor  lands,  a  part  of  which  latter  would  no  doabt 
be  made  available  for  settlement  by  means  of  the  road. 

**  Objections  have  been  urged  against  this  plan, 

**  First.  That  it  is  too  immense  to  be  placed  under  the  management  of 
one  individual. 

**  Second.  That  its  magnitude,  and  time  required  to  complete  it,  would 
render  it  impossible  to  procure  capital  for  its  execution. 

**  Third.  That  it  would  be  unwise  to  place  such  a  work,  subject  to  tiio 
contingency  of  the  life  of  a  single  man." 

1.  Now  it  is  presumed,  that  these  objections  have  been  made  by 
those  who  have  not  examined,  and  do  not  sufficiently  understand  the 
grand  principles  of  the  plan.  The  committee  say,  ^  any  one  may 
say,  that  a  rail-road  to  the  Pacific  can,  and  ought  to  be  built ;  and 
that  this  or  the  other  is  the  better  plan  and  best  route ;  but  no  one 
will  pretend  that  a  work  of  such  magnitude  can  be  accomplished 
without  tneanSy  and  means  certain  and  available  to  an  immense 
amount."  And  the  man  who  has  devised  the  onlyfeasibU  plan^  id 
all  its  details,  from  beginning  to  end,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
stupendous  work,  which  is  to  make  a  complete  revolution  in  the  routes 
of  commerce,  bring  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the  world  on  its 
line,  and  make  our  country  the  great  Jocm  of  the  conmierciai  trans- 
actions of  all  nations ;  making  the  heart  of  our  country  the  centre  of 
the  world,  its  banking  house  and  its  great  exchange,  without  the 
outlay  of  one  dollar  by  the  nation,  or  any  burden  or  tax  upon  the 
people — the  man  who  has  devoted  to  this  great  object,  exclusively, 
more  than  eight  years  of  the  best  part  of  his  life,  at  his  own  expense, 
and  procured  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  some  twenty  state 
legislatures,  as  well  as  of  public  meetings  in  many  of  the  principal 
populous  cities  throughout  the  country — the  man  who  originated 
the  whole  subject,  long  before  our  possessions  in  Oregon  were  secured 
to  us,  and  the  means  of  bringing  it  to  its  present  position  before 
Congress  and  the  public — ^if  he  is  not  competent,  under  the  complete 
control  of  Congress,  to  execute  his  own  designs,  then  who,  we  ask, 
is  the  man,  or  who  are  the  men  combined,  to  whom  the  nation  can 
look  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking. 

2.  The  second  objection,  the  impossibility  of  raising  capital,  owing 
to  tiie  magnitude  ot  the  work,  time,  dec,  we  think  is  without  foun£ 
ation,  because  it  will  be  seen  on  examinatiop^  that  if  necessary,  eaok 
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ten  mile  section  of  road  may  depend  dUttinctfy  at^d  eir/nWir/y  upon 
its  own  section  of  five  niilos  by  sixty,  (the  half  of  the  lands  thrvnigh 
which  this  ten  miles  may  have  been  built ;)  that  is,  a  man  or  men 
may  loan  the  money  to  build  one  section  or  ten  or  nioro  sei»lions  of 
ten  miles  each,  and  when  each  section  of  ten  miles  shall  have  been 
completed,  the  sale  of  the  land  would  commence,  and  as  fast  as  sold, 
return  the  loan,  so  that  the  loan  may  be  paid  back,  just  as  soon  and 
MB  &st  as  might  be  desired,  though  the  security  would  bo  constantly 
increasing,  by  means  of  the  road,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of  con- 
stant settlement ;  that  each  section  of  ten  miles  may  depend  entirely 
upon  itself,  and  be  settled  by  itself,  without  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  work.  This  is  the  great  principle  by  which  this  tremendous 
enterprise  is  to  be  made  as  simple  as  any  ordinary,  evcry-day  trans- 
action ;  without  corporate  powers  from  Congress ;  without  a  com- 
pany, without  stock,  and  without  dividends — and  compared  with  the 
effect  which  all  rail-roads  have  had  in  increasing  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural lands  on  their  line  and  in  their  vicinity,  we  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  lands  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  road, 
to  furnish  all  the  means  that  may  be  required  for  its  most  speedy 
construction. 

3.  The  objection  to  its  being  subject  to  the  contingency  of  the 
life  of  one  man. 

This  is  answered  in  part  by  the  answer  to  the  second,  because  a 
machine  so  simple,  once  put  into  operation,  as  it  provides  in  itself  the 
power  for  its  own  motion,  will  perform  its  course  almost  alone,  and 
in  case  of  Mr.  Whitney's  death,  it  would  run  on  the  same  with  his 
successors. 

On  the  subject  of  a  route  for  the  road,  the  Committee  of  Congress 
have  made  that  entirely  subject  to,  and  dependent  on,  the  means. — 
Hie  lands  being  the  only  source  of  means,  can  be  made  available 
only  by  building  the  road  over  them ;  and  as  the  sale  of  the  lands 
to  Mr.  Whitney  is  a  positive  sale,  and  the  construction  of  the  road 
by  him  strictly  and  purely  an  individual  enterprise,  neither  the  com- 
mittee nor  Congress  can  decide  upon  a  route  for  Mr.  Whitney. 

*«  He  himself  mast  decide,  first,  whether  the  lands  on  the  line  of  his 
proposed  route  can  be  made  available  for  means ;  next,  whether  they  will 
famish  material — timber,  stone,  &c. — for  the  work,  and  for  progresi»ire 
settlement,  as  the  work  advances  to  where  such  materials  do  not  exist ; 
and  whether  facilities  for  the  commencement  of  such  a  work,  with  cheap 
and  certain  means  of  transport,  can  be  had  and  do  exist  at  hi^  starting 
pomt.  Then,  having  ascertained  that  his  roate  is  feasible,  his  way  is 
dear,  and,  as  your  committee  believe,  his  progress  certain.  But  of  this 
he  mast  decide  for  himself,  as  the  risk  and  responsibility  are  all  his  own. 
Ad  attempt  to  decide  any  of  these  points  by  yoar  committee  or  by  Con- 
gress, might,  and  probably  would,  render  the  whole  plan  impracticable. 

"  No  plan  or  route  for  a  rail-road  to  the  Pacific,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  is  feasible,  unless  they  together  furnish  an  adequate  and  obtain- 
able amount  of  capital  or  means,  and  a  sufficieocv  of  rude  material,  on  or 
at  the  commencement  of  the  route,  for  the  road,  for  settlements,  for  towns, 
i^a^es,  &c.,  and  fuel,  &c.  These,  as  vour  conmiittee  believe,  are  abso- 
lately  necessary,  not  only  for  the  road  itself,  bat  as  the  only  means,  with 
the  road,  of  rendering  the  lands  arailable  for  settlement  for  the  great  dia- 
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ttnce  where  those  materials  do  not  exist.  Tour  committee  belieire,  as  in* 
fiirmed  by  Mr.  Wbitney,  that  available  4ands,  with  timbeft  other  material, 
ftDd  with  facilities  for  too  work,  do  not  exist  and  cannot  be  had  on  anj 
other  route,  so  as  to  justify  the  commencement, of  the  work  with  any  poa- 
Bible  hope  of  success,  and  that  he  would  not  attempt  it  on  any  other  route. 
There  is  no  plan  before  your  committee  in  competition  or  conflicting  with 
Mr.  Whitney's  that  does  not  depend,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  oo  the 
public  treasury,  or  on  government  credit,  for  means. 

**  Moreover,  your  committee  believe  it  will  be  found,  by  actual  measure* 
ment,  that  the  route  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitney  is  the  roost  direct  and  short- 
est for  commerce  from  all  our  Atlantic  cities  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  Sondi 
Pass,  (probably  the  only  feasible  route,)  and  aronnd  the  glofale — which  is 
the  great  end  in  view.  It  is  shorter,  for  example,  from  Baltimore  to  the 
great  South  Pass  by  more  than  three  hundred  miles  than  by  way  of  St 
Louis ;  and  the  eastern  terminus,  or  the  crossing  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
reckoning  on  other  connecting  lines  of  railroad  existing  and  projected,  is 
nearer  to  Mobile  by  three  hundred  miles  than  to  New- York,  and  five  hun- 
dred miles  nearer  to  Mobile  than  to  Boston ;  and,  as  appears  to  your  com- 
mittee, it  would  be  more  fair  and  more  eqnal  for  all  onr  Atlantic  porta  than 
a  more  southern  route ;  and,  amongst  the  several  routes  proposed,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  one  by  which  a  line  of  rail-road  can  be  extended  from 
our  Atlantic  Ports  to  the  Pacific  without  being  broken  by  rivers  or  waters 
which  cannot  be  bridged — a  most  imperative  necessity  for  such  a  highway 
of  commerce  across  this  continent,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tranship- 
ments and  commissions  often  amount  to  as  much  or  more  than  the  trana- 
port." 

The  report  exhibits  our  commerce  with  all  Asia  to  be  limited  m 
its  variety  and  amount,  being  an  aggregate  of  but  about  $13,000,000 
per  annum,  and  a  balance  against  us  of  some  17,000,000  to  be  paid 
through  England  ;  while  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  Asia,  in  whidi 
we  do  not  participate  to  the  value  of  one  dollar,  amounta  to  an  an- 
nual aggregate  of  1250,000,000.  That  our  commerce  with  Asia  can- 
not be  augmented  to  any  advantage  to  us  while  on  its  present  route, 
time  and  expense  being  against  it,  as  well  as  being  subject  to  damage 
and  destruction  by  climate,  die,  die.  Nor  will  our  possessions  on 
the  Pacific,  however  populous  they  may  become,  increase  the  com- 
merce of  our  Atlantic  slope  and  the  Mississippi  basin  with  Asia,  b^ 
cause,  separated  and  distinct  in  interest  from  us,  and  enjoying  the  same 
climates,  their  general  products  being  also  the  same  as  ours ;  their 
markets  and  exchanges — their  commerce  and  intercourse,  must  be 
with  the  different  parallels  of  their  own  slope  or  coast,  with  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  with  all  Asia,  in  the  benefits  from  which  we 
can  participate  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  great  objects  of  this 
road,  then,  are,  to  change  the  route  for  the  commerce  of  Europe  with 
Asia  to  it,  and  render  that  commerce  tributary  to  us,  on  which  the 
road  must  mainly  depend  for  its  support,  and  to  make  a  cheap  means 
of  transport  for  the  products  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  markeU  of  all  Asia,  and  on  a  parallel  of  latitude  which  will  not 
subject  those  products  to  damage  and  decay,  and  so  far  north  that 
the  sphere  of  the  globe  will  shorten  the  distance  so  as  to  insure  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objects.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  here, 
that  all  these  views  were  placed  before  the  public  by  Mr.  Whitney 
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in  his  first  memorial  to  Congress  written  in  1844,  long  before  our 
possessions  in  Oregon  were  secured  to  us.     The  Committee  say : 

**  Distance,  time,  and  cost  of  transport,  are  the  controlling  laws  of  trade. 
Bj  measuring  a  globe,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  parallel  proposed  fur  this 
road  is  the  shortest  line  between  our  Atlantic  ports  and  Asia,  and  the  short- 
est line  between  Europe  and  Asia  across  oar  continent ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  belt  around  embraces,  and  that  this  route  would  ac* 
commodate,  nearly  the  entire  population  of  the  globe-— that  is,  the  enter- 
prising and  industrious  part.  And  from  the  estimates  of  practical  en- 
gineers and  rail-road  managers,  it  is  evident  that  the  low  rates  of  transport 
between  Asia  and  our  Atlantic  ports  by  this  proposed  road  would  be  less 
than  on  the  present  -route  in  ships ;  and  it  is  nere  pertinent  to  remark,  that 
freight  on  rail-roads  is  estimatea  by  weight,  whereas  on  ships  it  is  estima- 
ted by  measurement  of  forty  feet  per  ton,  requiring  two  tons  measurement  of 
teas  and  ordinary  merchandise  to  make  one  ton  weight.  To  make  a  compari- 
son, it  is  necessary  to  double  the  price  per  ship  to  equal  the  ton  weight  by 
rail-road.  And  it  is  shown  that  vessels  bound  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and 
from  Asia  to  Europe,  would  never  go  by  the  isthmus  of  Mexico,  even  with 
a  ship  canal ;  for  the  distance  from  Canton  to  London  would  be  increased 
2,228  miles  beyond  the  present  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
From  Singapore  and  other  ports,  the  difference  would  be  still  greater 
against  the  isthmus,  and  with  always  favorable  trade  winds,  for  the  voy- 
ager from  Asia  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Between  New-. 
York  and  Canton,  though  the  distance  by  the  isthmus  would  be  about 
1,100  miles  less  than  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  still  the  always 
favorable  trade-winds  would  make  the  Cape  the  quickest  return  route ; 
and  the  return  voyage  is  always  the  important  one  as  to  time. 

**  The  distance  from  New- York  to  China,  by  Panama,  is  13,138 miles; 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  tlope,  it  is  14,255  miles ;  time  by  sails  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  days.  From  New- York  to  Shanghai,  in  China, 
by  the  proposed  rail-road,  is  8,361  miles ;  time  by  steam,  twenty-five 
davs.  From  Canton  to  London,  by  the  Ca|>e  of  Good  Hope,  is  13,330 
miles ;  by  Panama,  15,558  miles  ;  time  by  sails,  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  days;  voyage  out  and  home,  average,  over  a  year.  From 
London  to  Shanghai,  by  the  proposed  road, is  11,361  miles;  time  by  steam, 
thirtv-sevcn  davs.  From  >*cw-York  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 
by  steamers,  and  by  the  isthmus,  is  6.600  miles;  time,  about  thirty-five 
days ;  distance  for  sail  vessels  would,  owing  to  the  trade- winds  in  the 
Pacific,  be  much  greater,  and  time  would  be  three  to  four  months.  From 
New- York  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  by  the  proposed  road, 
would  be  but  2,961  miles,  and  time  from  five  to  eight  days.  The  results 
would  be  similar  to  San  Francisco,  or  to  any  of  our  Pacific  coast  posses- 
sions, and  the  expenses  of  transit  would  always  be  in  favor  of  the  rail- 
road route,  which,  with  the  great  saving  of  time,  it  being  the  great  and 
controlling  law  of  trade,  would  settle  the  question  forever,  as  your  com- 
mittee believe,  as  to  the  routes  of  all  or  the  principal  part  of  the  commerce 
between  these  great  parts  of  the  world. 

"  With  these  facts  as  to  time  and  distance,  which  have  been  adopted 
and  published  in  the  reports  of  committees  on  thb  subject,  in  both  houses 
of  Congress,  and  authenticated  from  undoubted  sources,  your  committee 
cannot  doubt  that  the  execution  of  this  road,  as  proposed,  is  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  entire  commercial  world,  and  its  social  and  political  in* 
fluences  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  important.** 

The  report  is  then  summed  up  l)y  stating, 
"  Ist.  The  great  importance  and  necessity  of  this  work  has  been 
39  VOL.  I. 
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shown  by  the  Committee,  also  that  the  people  have  decided  upon  it, 
and  on  this  plan,  6co, 

2d.  That  to  attempt  it  from  a  dependence  upon  the  public  treas- 
ury, either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  on  the  credit  of  the  government 
loaned  to  a  company  for  means,  is  impracticable ;  but  if  possible  on 
these  plans,  the  necessarily  high  tolls  for  the  interest  on  its  cost  would 
exclude  business,  the  work  could  not  be  sustained,  and  would  fail  to 
accomplish  the  objects  aimed  at.     But 

3d.  Your  Committee  believe  it  has  been  shown  that  the  plan  pro- 
posed creates  its  own  means,  requires  no  tolls  for  interest  on  its  cost, 
imposes  no  tax  or  debt  on  the  nation  or  people,  involves  ho  constitu- 
tional or  sectional  question  or  difficulty,  and,  if  executed,  will  as  your 
committee  believe,  accomplish  the  ends  and  objects  aimed  at. 

And  now  come  the  important  practical  points  to  be  decided  on 
by  your  Committee  and  by  Congress. 

Will  we  sell  these  lands,  now  valueless  and  almost  useless,  as  pro- 
posed, for  a  sum  exceeding  that  which  can  be  expected  from  any  other 
source,  besides  under  such  restrictions  and  conditions  as  will  guaran- 
tee the  accomplishment  of  this  great  highway  for  nations  ? 

"  Or  will  we  decide  against  this  ^reat  work,  promising  these  vast  and 
important  results — abandon  tbcra  all — let  onr  Pacific  possessions  separate 
and  form  an  independent  nation,  controlling,  as  they  will,  the  immense 
fisheries  and  commerce  of  the  vast  Pacific,  with  the  commerce  of  Japan« 
China,  and  all  Asia  ?  Will  we  decide  that  the  lands  which  can  now  be 
applied  to  and  effect  the  accomplishment  of  this  stupendous  and  truly  na- 
tional work,  shall  be  wasted  away  for  party  jmlitical  capital,  and  other 

purposes,  whereby  the  nation  can  never  receive  any  direct  benefit when 

too,  the  objects  urged  by  those  who  wish  to  dispose  of  the  lands  to  settlers 
without  pay  would  be  more  immediately  eflTected  in  the  accomplishmenl 
of  this  work,  because  its  construction  would  give  employment  to  settlers, 
and  create  the  means  to  pay  for  their  lands,  and  place  them  a  hundred 
fold  better  off*  than  to  have  the  lands  free  of  cost  without  the  road,  which 
is  the  only  means  by  which  their  products  could  reach  the  markets,  so  as 
to  yield  a  return  for  their  labor  ? 

•♦  Your  committee  cannot  hesitate  in  forming  a  dccii^ion  upon  this  sub- 
ject, not  doubting  that  those  who  examine  it  will  bo  impressed  with  the 
same  views,  and  fonn  the  same  conclusions  as  your  committee  have  done. 
Therefore,  your  committee  recommend  the  adoption  by   Congress  of  the 
bill  proposed,  and  urge  its  immediate  adoption.     The  various  plans  and 
bills  now  before  Congress  for  disposing  of  v«jry  large  amounts  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  together  with  the  constant  demand  for  actual  settlement,  par- 
ticularly at  the  first  part  or  commencement  of  the  pro|>osed  route,  are  ren- 
dering the  execution  of  this  plan  more  and  more  dillicult  every  day  ;  auti 
your  committee  believe  the  time  must  soon  arrive  when  these  lands,  on  the 
first  part  of  the  roate,  so  desirable  for  immediate  available  means,  and 
possessing  timber,  materials,  and  facilities  for  commencing  and  carrying 
on  the  work  into  the  wilderness,  will  be  so  far  disposed  of,  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  to  render  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  doubtful  or  impossi- 
ble.    And  to  wait  for  further  surveys  and  explorations,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed by  some,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee.  Ire  the  defeat 
and  abandonment  of  this  plan  forever ;  and  besides,  the  authorization  of 
surveys  for  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  would  justly  be  considered   by  the 
people  as  aanctioning  the  commencement  of  a  gsvemment  work«  which 
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yovr  connnitMA  cubM  recommend,  nor  would  it  be  suctioned  by  the  paa> 
pie,  H8  year  ctuiniittee  believe ;  neither  do  yoar  committee  think  it  at  iD 
neceMBty,  nor  does  this  plan  require,  to  delay  the  adopdon  of  this  bill  fin 
further  surveya.  The  rivers  have  been  examined  bv  Hr.  Whitney  him- 
aelf,  to  ascertain  at  what  points  they  can  be  bridged.  From  the  lake  to 
hia  ^oint  on  the  Misaissippi,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  no  difficaltiea 
on  hia  route  ;  from  the  Mi«sisaippi  to  his  p^unt  on  the  Misaouri,  his  roiiu 
is  without  obstacles ;  and  thence  tu  the  Soath  Pass,  it  is  well  known  tliat 
impedimenta  do  not  exist.  While  these  three  sections  are  being  conetract- 
ed,  ths  route  thence  to  the  Pacific  can  be  explored,  suTveyed.  and  fixed 

'■  Tbc  route  from  the  lake  to  the  South  Pass,  as  your  committee  are  in- 
formed, has  no  parallel  for  feeaibility  on  the  face  of  the  globo ;  and  fron 
the  Siiuth  Pass  to  the  Pacific,  the  explorations  of  Colonel  Fremont  and 
others,  as  welt  as  the  immense  cmi;;ration  to  Oregon  and  California,  abnn- 
danlty  certify  that  it  is  feasible.  Besides,  the  streame  which  wend  thar 
way  all  from  the  Somh  Pass  to  the  Columbia  and  the  Pacific,  indicate  * 
favorable  route,  it  being  a  well-known  fact,  that  there  arc  no  very  great 
falls  or  rapids  in  the  streams  emptying  into  the  Columbia ;  and  that  nver, 
the  only  one  through  all  oar  pussesdona  running  west  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  has  cut  its  way  and  made  a  route  through  ths 
■  -     "o  the  ocean." 


We  have  devoted  much  time  and  s^aco  to  this  great  subject,  more 
important  and  more  vast  than  any  subject  which  has  been  before  tlua 
or  any  age ;  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  patiently  read  and  care- 
fully examine  it.  It  involves  questions  of  immense — yes,  iacolcuU- 
blo  importance,  alike  to  us  as  a  nation  and  to  all  mankind.  A  decision 
must  now  be  friven  upon  it ;  the  coming  session  of  Congress  must 
adopt  or  rejei'.t  it.  Our  readers  will  hove  seen  what  is  said  by  tlie 
Senate  Conimittco,  and  the  House  (Jommittcc  speak  the  some  lan- 
guage, "  that  the  only  available  means  will  very  soon  be  applied  to 
other  objects."  Then  this  great  work  must  he  abandoned  or  undei^ 
taken  as  a  government  work ;  and  it  is  safe,  wo  think,  to  say  dccude^ 
ly,  that  as  a  government  work  it  caimot  bo  sanetioned  by  either  of 
the  djeaX  parties  of  the  South. 

We  repeat,  this  is  the  most  important  question  of  the  age.  In  • 
national  and  philanthropic  view,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  our  decision. 
Here  is  a  work,  the  execution  of  which  in  money  would  probably 
cost  !!i200,000,000  or  more ;  it  promises  to  revolutionize  the  com- 
mercial, and  perhaps  the  political  and  social  relations  of  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind,  subjecting  all  to  pay  tribute  to  our  nation.  And  by  this 
plan  wliich  we  are  now  asked  to  pronounce  upon,  the  work,  instead 
of  involving  the  nation  in  debt,  and  subjeeiiiig  the  people  to  burden- 
some Uixatiun,  will  not  coat  the  nation  a  dollar,  but  will  place  money 
into  the  public  treasury — will  give  to  the  nation  a  Jree  highway  for 
all  the  world — nill  bring  the  waste  wilderness  into  usefulness,  and 
give  homes  and  plenty  to  millions  now  useless,  destitute,  and  oppres- 
sed— and  would  spread  its  bcncfitH  not  only  over  all  our  country, 
but  over  all  the  entire  globe. 

PhiUntbropically  and  nationally,  there  could  be  no  hesitancy  in  our 
opinion ;  and  did  peace  and  harmony  exist  betreen  the  North  i 
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South,  the  latter  we  believe  would,  with  one  voice.  Bay  Amen  to  Mr. 
Whitney ^8  proposition.  But  as  it  is,  the  North  contmually  aggi-csMBg 
upon  the  South,  we  may  justly  hesitate  before  we  enter  into  further 
partnership  concerns  with  partners  whom  we  know  to  be  opposed  to  w 
in  every  feeling  and  interest. 

Therefore,  after  what  we  have  said  in  favour  of  this  project  consi- 
4ered  nationally,  we  will  now  continue  to  examine  it  as  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  South  alone. 

Ist.  The  route  proposed  is  all  on  what  is  termed  free  soil. 

2d.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  building  of  the  road  would 
greatly  accelerate  the  settlement  of  the  entire  line  to  the  Pacific.  On 
Siis  fact  depends  the  success  of  the  work.  By  many  whose  opinioiif 
we  are  bound  to  respect,  it  is  feared  that  such  a  result  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  South,  by  increasing  a  population  hostile  to  our  insti- 
tutions. 

We  propose  to  examine  these  objections,  first,  with  a  view  to  the 
oontinuance  of  the  union  of  the  States ;  and,  secondly,  with  a  view 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  States,  and  the  formation  of  a  houthem  con- 
federacy. But  before  going  into  this  examination,  we  will  admit  that 
this  work  will  be  undertaken  either  on  Mr.  Whitney's  plan  or  by  the 
government.  If  undertaken  as  a  government  work,  it  would  be  a 
powerful  political  engine,  and  used  by  the  North  against  the  South,  and 
made  the  capital  for  the  Presidential  chair.  Mr.  Whitney's  plan  is 
already  violently  opposed  at  the  North  by  two  aspirants  to  the  Pre- 
sidency. 

The  first,  objection  to  route. 

Now,  as  there  is  no  plan  except  Mr.  Whitney's  that  is  not  depen- 
dent, directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  public  treasury  for  means,  which 
can  never  be  sanctioned  by  the  South ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  route 
which  can  funiish  an  adequate  amount  of  land  to  induce  Mr.  Whit- 
ney to  undertake  the  work,  and  as  he  takes  upon  hin>self  all  the  risk 
of  making  the  lands  produce  the  means  for  the  work,  certainly  no 
one  can  desire  or  expect  any  man  to  undertake  to  accomplish  that, 
which  he  himself  says  is  impossible.  Of  all  this  he  must  decide  for 
himself.  Were  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  goveniment,  then  it  might 
be  otherwise,  and  there  would  arise  a  controversy  for  the  location  of 
the  route  which  would  most  likely  defeat  all;  but  as  it  is,  there  is 
left  to  us  no  choice,  except  to  decide  between  Mr.  Whitney's  plan 
and  no  road  at  all. 

llie  passage  of  the  bill  granting  alternate  sections  of  the  public 
lands  to  aid  m  the  construction  of  the  Mobile,  Giicago,  and  Galena 
road,  renders  it  pretty  certain  that  a  line  from  Galena,  through  Illi- 
nois and  Tennessee,  connecting  with  the  lines  to  Mobile,  Savannah, 
Charleston,  and  Norfolk,  will  be  completed,  giving  to  the  South  a  di- 
rect connection  with  Mr.  Whitney's  proposed  route:  and  the  commit- 
tee of  Congress  have  shown  that  this  line  is  less  distant  from  all  the 
above  named  cities  to  Mr.  Whitney's  road,  than  from  the  northern 
Atlantic  cities  to  it,  with  a  far  more  favorable  grade.  Would  not 
this  give  to  the  South  an  advantage  over  the  North?  And  besides, 
we  have  the  Mississippi  open  and  navigable  for  a  greater  length  of 
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time  esch  year  than  tlie  lakes  and  canala.  The  oommittee  have 
shown  ihat  Mr,  Whitney*  proposed  route  to  the  Pacific  is  not  longer 
even  from  Qiarleston,  thiku  any  other  route  which  has  been  named 
from  Charleston  to  the  Pacific.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  the  interest  of 
^  Soath  to  run  up  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  connect  with  him  aa 
far  north  as  possible T — beeause  every  thing  west  of  our  line  mual 
first  come  east  to  us,  and  could  be  brought  through  the  great  Amnel 
of  Teimeasee  and  Georgia,  to  our  southern  Atlantic  port^  at  a  lew 
cost  of  transport  than  if  tnken  further  north. 

The  second  objection, — the  acceleration  of  settlement  on  the  line 
of  the  road,  and  its  prejudicial  intluencea,  ito. 

The  building  of  the  road  would  undoubtedly  concentrate  and  ftcce- 
lerote  settlement ;  but  it  would  be  drawn  from  other  sections,  alio 
Jret  toil,  too  remote  from,  to  participate  in  the  benefit  which  this  road 
would  confer ;  and.  besides,  should  this  road  not  be  undertahen — and 
we  have  admitted  that  it  must  be,  either  on  this  plan  or  by  the  go- 
vernment— the  works  and  improvements  now  underway,  with  the  de- 
mand and  high  price  for  labor  all  over  the  IVee  states,  will  for  a  long 
time  iuerease  the  population  of  those  states  nearly  as  fast  aa  if  this 
road  were  being  built,  so  that  the  aggregate  of  northern  votes  c^uld 
difler  but  little ;  but  the  building  of  the  road  would  draw  from  olJiw 
sections,  and  particularly  from  our  large  cities,  that  population  noir 
without  homea  or  interest,  except  for  their  daily  bread  ;  now  the  mo- 
cfainery  for  the  demagogue,  for  excitement  and  mischief.  But  place 
the  aaioe  persons  on  thelineof  this  road,  and  they  would  soon  become 
land  owners,  not  land  r^ormen.  They  would  have  homes,  comfoitt, 
and  plenty,  and  an  interest  in  every  thing  around  them.  Such  people 
cannot  be  used  by  the  demagogue.  They  would  have  means  to  sup- 
ply all  their  wants,  and  could  consume  largely  of  southern  product^ 
aad  oould  not  be  supplied  from  any  other  source.  Being  agriculturist!^ 
and  desiring  no  protective  legislation,  would  not  their  wonts  and  thdt 
interests  be  more  directly  connected  with  the  South  than  with  the  North 
and  East  ?  And  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  a  great  part  of  the  feeling  of  the 
North  against  the  South  has  originated  from  the  fact,  that  the  South 
generally  opposes  the  protective  policy  on  which  the  North  are  so  de- 
terminedly bent  ?  And  who,  what  body  of  men  are  so  easily  wrought 
upon  to  madnessand  destruction  as  ^  inmates  of  the  crowded  woilt- 
afaops  of  the  manufacturers,  when  thrown  out  of  employment  by  their 
masteis,  and  themselves  and  children  reduced  to  the  last  morael,  to 
influence  the  acts  of  Congress!  Such  a  population  is  dangeroua  to 
the  interests  of  the  South,  and  we  witness  it  daily ;  but  were  the  sam« 
persons  placed  on  the  line  of  this  road,  with  their  farms,  their  houses, 
and  substantial  interest,  they  would,  we  believe,  support  and  strengtl^ 
«n  the  South. 

Again,  these  lands  lie  north  of  us,  and  is  there  any  other  way  bjr 
tthicA  we  can  get  any  part  of  our  interest  in  themf  Is  it  not  wiJl 
understood  that  they  are  to  be  made  the  capital  against  the  South  f^ 
the  presidency  t  And  do  we  not  see  many  of  the  leading  poliUciani 
North  rropomne  to  iiiro  diem  awav  without  anr  dlroet  benefit  to  HH 
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who  deny  the  right  of  man  to  buy  or  sell  land,  with  their  regular  imniuJ 
congresses :  and  their  creed  is  becoming  a  test  question  at  the  North 
and  North-west ;  politicians  are  rapidly  falling  in  with  them^  and,  can 
any  one  doubt,  that  the  plan  of  giving  away  the  lands  is  popular  and 
must  succeed  1  Should  the  Union  continue,  and  God  grant  it  may, 
then  we  think  the  course  of  the  South  is  plain,  and  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Whitney's  plan.  But  should  a  dissolution  take  place,  could  the  South 
in  that  event  have  any  interest  in  these  lands?  Is  not  the  North 
by  every  plan,  seeking,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  render  them  of  no 
Talue?  See  what  the  last  session  of  Congress  has  done,  and  is 
proposing  to  do,  with  the  lands — they  are  already  reduced  to  nearly 
of  no  value. 

But  should  the  road  be  built  on  the  plan  proposed,  it  will  be  an 
individual  enterprise,  without  tolls  for  dividends ;  and  the  many  inter- 
ests it  would  accommodate,  will,  we  think,  be  a  guaranty  that  it 
would  be  kept  so.  The  South  would  connect  with  it  by  the  lines 
now  in  progress  of  construction,  and  we  think  the  interests  of  the 
sections  through  which  those  lines  are  to  run  will  be  sure  to  force 
dieir  completion,  so  that  as  a  separate  nation  we  do  not  see  any  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  South  could  connect  with,  and  receive  great 
benefit  from  this  road.  And  in  case  of  dissolution,  the  South  would 
hold  all  the  lands  now  on  any  southern  route ;  and  if  they  could  be 
made  available  for  the  means  to  build  a  rail-road  to  the  Pacific,  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  done,  and  the  same  if  the  Union  continues,  so 
that  we  cannot  see  how  Mr.  Whitney's  project  should  be -made  to 
conflict  with  a  southern  one,  or  with  southern  interests. 

We  repeat,  this  question  must  be  decided  at  the  coming  session  of 
Congress  ;  afler  that  period  the  land  which  can  now  be  made  available, 
can  no  longer  be  made  so,  and  any  delays  for  the  further  explorations 
and  surveys  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  would  be  the  abandonment 
and  defeat  of  this  plan  forever. 


ART.  IV.-CHANCELLOR  HARPER'S  MEMOIR  ON  SLAVERY.' 

nr  WHAT  OUR  SLAVERY   DIFFERS   FROM  THE   SERVITUDE  OF  OTHER    COTTir- 
TRIES GENERAL  INFLUENCES  OF  SLAVERY. 

There  is  something  in  this  word  Slavery  which  seems  to  partake  of 
the  qualities  of  the  insane  root,  and  distempers  the  min^  of  men. 
That  which  would  be  true  in  relation  to  one  predicament,  they  mis- 
apply to  another,  to  which  it  has  no  application  at  all.  Some  of  the 
virtues  of  a  freeman  would  be  the  vices  of  slaves.  To  submit  to  a 
blow,  would  be  degrading  to  a  freeman,  because  he  is  the  protector  of 
himself.  It  is  not  degrading  to  a  slave — neither  is  it  to  a  priest  or  a 
woman.  And  is  it  a  misfortune  that  it  should  be  so  ?  The  freeman 
of  other  countries  is  compelled  to  submit  to  indignities  hardly  more 
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endurable  than  blows — iiidignitios  to  make  the  sensitive  feelings 
nhriiik,  aiiU  the  prouij  hotirt  swul) ;  and  this  very  luune  of  freenian 
gives  thtun  dotiblu  ran»>r.  If  wlten  a  man  ie  bom  in  Europe,  it  vere 
cttrtwnly  fitrcseen  tbat  he  was  destined  to  a  lite  of  painful  labor — to 
obscurity,  ooni«n)pt  and  privation — would  it  not  be  mercy  tbat  he 
should  be  reared  iu  ignoraniw  and  apathy,  and  trained  to  the  endurance 
of  tbi*  i^vils  be  must  encounter  I  It  is  not  certainly  forc5Cl^n  as  to  any 
individual,  but  it  is  foreseen  as  to  thi;  great  moss  of  diose  bom  of  the 
labttrin^  poor ;  and  it  is  for  the  mass,  not  for  the  exception,  tliat  the 
inatitutions  of  society  are  to  provide.  Is  it  not  better  that  the 
eharactcr  and  intellect  of  the  individual  should  be  suited  to  the  station 
which  he  is  to  occupy  t  \V(Jultl  you  do  a  benefit  to  the  horse  or  the 
OS,  by  giving  him  a  ciihivatt'd  undt^rstanding,  or  line  feclingal  80  &r 
as  the  more  laborer  has  the  pride,  the  knowledge,  or  the  aspirations 
of  a  freeman,  he  is  unfitted  6tr  his  situation,  and  must  doubly  feel  its 
Infeliuity.  If  there  an^  sordid,  servile,  and  laborious  offices  to  be  pcr- 
forwi^d.  Is  it  not  bcttiT  that  there  should  be  sordid,  servile,  and  labo- 
rious beiniis  to  perform  them  ?  If  tbcrc  were  iniallible  marks  by 
which  individuals  of  inferior  intdleet,  and  inferior  character,  could 
be  Bi'locted  at  their  Wrth — wtniW  not  the  interests  of  society  be 
served,  and  woald  not  aoini?  stirt  of  fitneas  seem  tu  require,  that  they 
shuuld  be  sclented  for  the  inferior  and  servile  ofliccs  1  And  if  this 
rAce  be  generally  marked  bv  «uch  inferiority,  is  it  not  lit  tlutt  they 
should  fill  them"? 

'  I  am  well  aware  that  those  whose  aspirations  are  after  a  state  uf 
•odi^ty  from  whi(4i  evil  uluit)  be  bnnMhed,  and  who  look  in  life  for  that 
frbieh  life  will  never  afli>rd,  rantenptatt'  that  all  the  offices  of  life 
may  be  perionin^d  without  contempt  or  di'grwlntion — all  be  regarded 
«8  equally  liberal,  or  equally  respiu'ted.  But  thcorista  cannot  control 
Nature  and  bend  her  to  their  views,  and  the  inciiuality  of  which  i 
-have  before  spoken  is  deeply  founded  in  nature.  The  ofSuea  which 
«mploy  knowledge  luid  intijlleet,  will  always  be  regarded  as  more 
liberal  tluui  those  which  only  require  tlie  labor  uf  \in:  hands.  When 
there  b  competition  fiir  employment,  he  who  gives  it  beetows  a  favor, 
-  and  It  will  be  so  receivi>d.  He  will  assume  superiority  from  tite  power 
"Of  dismissing  his  laborers,  and  from  fear  of  this,  the  latter  will  praetiau 
^ferenet^,  often  amounting  to  servility.  Such  in  time  will  beeume  the 
established  relation  between  the  emptoyor  and  the  empioyttd,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  If  want  be  aceompunied  with  sordidnese  and  squalor, 
though  it  tie  pitied,  the  ]iity  will  be  mixed  with  some  degree  of  am- 
tcmpt.  If  it  lead  to  misery,  and  misery  to  viee,  tliere  will  tie  lii^ust 
and  aversinn. 

Wlwt  is  the  essential  ehametcr  of  Slavery,  and  In  what  ihies  it 
diffiT  from  tJie  terifitadi  of  other  oountries  1  If  1  should  venture  on  a 
defmition,  I  ahonld  eay  that  where  a  rnan  is  e«in{>elled  to  labor  at  the 
will  of  another,  and  U>  give  him  mueh  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  pro- 
duct of  his  labor,  there  S/avery  exists  ;  and  it  is  immat^trial  by  wtiat 
sort  of  eom pulsion  the  will  of  the  laborer  is  subdued.-  It  is  what  no 
human  being  wouhl  do  without  some  tort  of  compulsion.  He  cannot 
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<  rn  rj"  li*  /(,'  n  of  }ii  i  «  la  . ;.  a  \tn.v\i  r  '»r  *«rfiiiL'L'l»>r  on  a  ^Tu.'iii  <«'alf, 
liiit  lie  |iill<  r--.  o'-(:i>J<inalls.  urtJ  ti  ;i<-li«rn  hin  r.'hililn'H  to  liu  und  str^l. 
lliri  .-.II hi] Hi  < I  ;iM(|  :.lavi"ili  rnajin<-r  lo^ar'J>»  his  ^ri*at  iii.'i;rl»l>'»rs  >h>»\v$ 
Liml  ill' y  >i';ii  liim  vviili  "•u-.jtii'ron  an'J  )iarnlin>:s.s.  ( 'on<«'<]iit'ntiy.  he 
lit.  K\\\vi'  hull'  I  iukI  <iri-a<l-4  iIktm  ;  hut.  \w-  will  ni'vcr  harm  th*'ni  Ity  vii> 
h'lil.  iiiian-i,  Tom  iJiM'r.'HJiii  |.ii  hr  <li'ri|icnitt',  lu;  is  onl}  thoroii;;iily  de- 
jiiiivfil.  Ill  t  Mii't'iiiliji'  raifi-r  will  Ik* short. ;  rh(;uiiiatiHiii  aihl  asthma 
ai'ii  i'iiii(|iirtiii^  him  lu  ihr  woikhdiiM^  wlasrc  h(i  will  l>rt'atlie  his  last 
Hithnijl  \\\\K\  |iU*iituiiil  rvr.olh:c:liuii,  Uid  so  xuake  roum  fur  anutiier 
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wretch,  who  may  live  and  die  in  the  same  way."  And  this  descrip^ 
tion,  or  some  odier  not  much  less  revolting,  is  applied  to  the  **  bulk 
of  the  people — the  great  body  of  the  people."  Take  the  following 
description  of  the  condition  of  childhood,  which  has  justly  been  called 
eloquent* 

**  llie  children  of  the  yery  poor  have  no  young  times.  It  makes 
the  very  heart  bleed  to  overhear  the  casual  street  talk  between  a 
poor  woman  and  her  little  girl, — a  woman  of  the  better  sort  of  poor, 
in  a  condition  rather  above  the  squalid  beings  we  have  been  contem- 
plating. It  is  not  of  toys,  of  nursery  books,  of  summer  holidays  (fit- 
ting that  age),  of  the  promised  sight  or  play,  of  praised  sufficiency  at 
school ; — ^it  is  of  mangling  and  clear-starching— of  the  price  of  coals 
or  of  potatoes.  The  questions  of  the  child,  that  should  be  the 
very  outpourings  of  curiosity  in  idleness,  are  marked  with  fore- 
cast and  melancholy  providence.  It  has  come  to  be  a  woman  before 
it  was  a  child.  It  has  learned  to  go  to  market ;  it  chaffers,  it  hag- 
gles,  it  envies,  it  murmurs ;  it  is  knowing,  acute,  sharpened ;  it 
never  prattles."  Imagine  such  a  description  applied  to  the  children 
of  negro  slaves,  the  most  vacant  of  human  beings,  whose  life  is  a 
holiday. 

And  this  people  to  whom  these  horrors  are  familiar,  are  those  who 
fill  the  world  with  clamor  concerning  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  sla- 
very. I  speak  in  no  invidious  spirit ;  neither  the  laws  nor  the  go- 
vernment of  England  are  to  be  reproached  with  the  evils  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  state  of  their  society.  As  little,  undoubtedly, 
are  we  to  be  reproached  with  the  existence  of  our  slavery.  Including 
the  whole  United  States — and,  for  reasons  already  given,  the  whole 
ought  to  be  included,  as  receiving  in  no  unequal  degree  the  benefit — 
may  we  not  say  justly  that  we  have  less  slavery,  and  more  mitigated 
slavery,  than  any  country  in  the  civilized  world  ? 

That  they  are  called  free,  undoubtedly  aggravates  the  sufferings  of 
the  slaves  of  other  regions.  They  see  the  enormous  inequality  which 
exists,  and  feel  their  own  misery,  and  can  hardly  conceive  otherwise, 
than  that  there  is  some  injustice  in  the  institutions  of  society  to  occa- 
sion these.  They  regard  the  apparently  more  fortunate  class  as  op- 
pressors,— and  it  adds  bitterness  that  they  should  be  of  the  same 
name  and  race.  They  f9el  indignity  more  acutely,  and  more  of  dis- 
content and  evil  passion  is  excited.  They  feel  that  it  is  mockery 
that  tails  them  free.  Men  do  not  so  much  hate  and  envy  those  who 
arc  separated  from  them  by  a  wide  distance,  and  some  apparently 
impassable  barrier,  as  those  who  approach  nearer  to  their  own  condi- 
tion, and  with  whom  they  habitually  bring  themselves  into  compari- 
son. The  slave  with  us  is  not  tantalized  with  the  name  of  freedom, 
to  which  his  whole  condition  gives  the  lie,  and  would  do  so  if  he 
were  emancipated  to-morrow.  The  African  slave  sees  that  Nature 
herself  has  marked  him  as  a  separate — and  if  lefl  to  himself,  I  have 
no  doubt  he  would  feel  it  to  be  an  inferior — race,  and  interposed  a 
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barrier  almost  insuperable  to  his  becoming  a  member  of  the  same 
society, — standing  on  the  same  footing  of  right  and  privil^e  with  hi« 
master. 

That  the  African  negro  is  an  inferior  variety  of  the  human  race,  is, 
I  think,  now  generally  admitted,  and  his  distinguishing  characterisUct 
are  such  as  peculiarly  mark  him  out  for  the  situation  which  he  occu- 
pies among  us ;  and  those  are  no  less  marked  in  their  original  country 
than  as  we  have  daily  occasion  to  observe  them.    The  most  remark- 
able is  their  indiflerence  to  personal  liberty.     In  this  they  have  fol- 
lowed their  instincts,  since  we  have  any  knowledge  of  their  continent 
by  enslaving  each  other ;  but,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  every 
other  race,  the  possession  of  slaves  has  no  material  effect  in  raising 
the  character,  and  promoting  the  civilization,  of  the  master.   Another 
trait  is  the  want  of  domestic  affections,  and  insensibility  to  the  ties 
of  kindred.     In  the  travels  of  the  Landers,  af^er  speaking  of  a  single 
exception,  in  the  person  of  a  woman  who  betrayed  some  transient 
emotion  in  passing  by  the  .country  from  which  she  had  been  torn  as 
a  slave,  the  author  adds : — "  that  Africans,  generally  speaking,  betray 
the  most  perfect  indifference  on  losing  their  liberty  and  being  de- 
prived of  their  relatives,  while  love  of  country  is  equally  a  stranger 
to  their  breasts,  as  social  tenderness  or  domestic  affection."     "  Mar- 
riage is  celebrated  by  the  natives  as  unconcernedly  as  possible;  a 
man  thinks  as  little  of  taking  a  wife  as  of  cutting  an  car  of  com ;  af- 
fection is  altogether  out  of  the  question."    They  are,  however,  very 
submissive  to  authority,  and  seem  to  entertain  great  reverence  for 
chiefs,  priests,  and  masters.     No  greater  indignity  can  be  offered  an 
individual,  than  to  throw  opprobrium  on  his  parents.     On  this  point 
of  their  character  I  think  I  have  remarked  that,  contrary  to  the  in- 
stincts of  nature  in  other  races,  they  entertain  less  regard  for  children 
than  for  parents,  to  whose  authority  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
submit  .  Their  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  the  traveler  quoted : — 
"  The  few  opportunities  we  have  had  of  studying  their  characters,  in- 
duce us  to  believe  that  they  are  a  simple,  honest,  inoffensive,  but 
weak,  timid,  and  cowardly  race.    They  seem  to  have  no  social  ten- 
derness,— very  few  of  those  amiable  private  virtues  which  could  win 
our  affections, — and  none  of  those  public  qualities  that  claim  respect 
or  command  admiration.    The  love  of  country  is  not  strong  enough 
in  their  bosoms  to  entice  them  to  defend  it  against  a  despicable  foe ; 
and  of  the  active  energy,  noble  sentiments,  and  contempt  of  danger, 
which  distinguish  the  North  American  tribes,  and  other  savages,  no 
traces  are  to  be  found  among  this  slothful  people.    Regardless  of  the 
past,  as  reckless  of  the  future,  the  present  alone  influences  their  actions. 
In  this  respect  they  approach  nearer  to  the  nature  of  the  brute  creation 
than  perhaps  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe."  I^t  me  ask, 
if  this  people  do  not  furnish  the  ycry  material  out  of  which  slaves 
ought  to  be  made ;  and  whether  it  be  not  an  improving  of  their  con- 
dition to  make  them  the  slaves  of  civilized  masters  1  There  is  a  vari- 
ety in  the  character  of  the  tribes.    Some  are  brutally  and  savagely 
ferocious  and  bloody,  whom  it  would  be  mercy  to  enslave.     From 
the  travellers'  account,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  negro  raoe  is 
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tending  to  extennination,  being  daily  oneroached  oc  and  overrun  by 
lie  superior  Arab  race.  It  may  be,  that  when  they  shall  have  be^n 
loosed  frora  their  native  seats,  they  may  be  found  numerous,  and  ifi 
DO  uiilutppy  condition,  on  the  continent  to  which  they  have  been 
transplanted. 

The  opinion  which  connects  form  and  features  with  cliaracter  and 
intellectual  power,  is  one  so  deeply  iniprcssied  on  the  human  mind, 
that  perhaps  there  is  scarcely  any  man  who  does  not  almost  daily 
ftct  upon  i^  and  in  some  measure  verify  its  truth.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this  intimation  of  nature,  and  though  the  anatomist  and  physiolo- 
^at  may  tell  them  that  the  races  differ  in  every  boue  and  muscle, 
lud  in  the  proportion  of  brain  and  nerves,  yet  there  are  some  who, 
vith  a  most  bigoted  and  fanatical  determination  to  free  themselves 
■Aom  what  they  have  pre-judgcd  to  be  prejudice,  will  still  maintain 
that  this  pbyeiognomy.  evidently  tending  to  that  of  the  brute,  when 
compared  to  that  of  the  Caucasian  rac«,  may  be  enliehtcned  by  as 
much  thought,  and  animated  by  as  lody  sentiments.  We  who  have 
the  best  opportunity  of  judging,  are  pronounced  to  bo  incompetent  to 
do  so,  and  to  be  blinded  by  our  interests  and  prejudices — often  by 
those  who  have  no  opportunity  at  all.  Are  we  to  be  taught  to  dis- 
trust or  disbelieve  that  which  we  daily  observe,  and  familiarly  know, 
on  suei  authority  ?  Our  prejudices  are  spoken  of.  But  the  truth  is, 
that,  until  very  lately,  since  circumstances  have  compelled  us  to  think 
of  ourselves,  we  took  our  opinion  on  this  suhjeet,  as  on  every  other, 
ready  formed,  from  the  country  of  our  origin.  Aiid  ao  deeply  rooted 
were  they,  that  we  adhered  to  them,  as  most  men  will  do  to  deeply 
rooted  opinions,  even  against  the  evidence  of  our  own  observations 
tnd  our  own  senses.  If  the  inferiority  exists,  it  is  attributed  to  the 
tpathy  and  degradation  produced  by  slavery.  Though  of  the  hnn- 
dreds  of  thousands  scattered  over  other  countries,  where  the  laws 
impose  no  liability  upon  them,  none  has  given  evidence  to  an  ap- 
proadi  to  even  mediocrity  of  Intellectual  excellence.  This,  too.  is  at- 
toibnted  to  the  slavery  of  a  portion  of  their  race.  They  arc  regarded 
■s  a  servile  caste,  and  degraded  by  opinions,  and  thus  every  gencroui 
effort  is  repressed.  Yet,  though  this  eJiould  be  the  general  elTect, 
tlus  very  estimation  is  calculated  to  produce  the  contrary  elFect  in 
particular  instances.  It  is  observed  by  Bacon,  with  reepcet  to  de- 
formod  persons,  and  eunuchs,  that  though  in  general  there  is  some 
thing  of  perversity  in  their  character,  the  di  sod  vantage  often  leads  to 
extntordmary  displays  of  virtue  and  excellence.  "Whosoever  batb 
anything  in  his  person  that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  also  a  per- 
petual spur  in  himself,  to  rescue  and  deliver  himself  from  scorn." 
So  it  would  be  with  them  if  they  were  capable  of  European  aspira- 
tions ; — genius,  if  they  possessed  it,  would  be  doubly  fired  with  noble 
rage  to  rescue  itself  fro rn  this  scorn.  Of  course  1  do  not  mean  to 
•ay  that  there  may  not  be  found  among  them  some  of  superior  capa- 
city to  many  white  persons;  but  that  great  intellectual  powers  are, 
peibaps,  never  found  among  them,  and  that  in  general  Umit  capacity 
la  very  limited,  and  th*eir  capacity  animal  and  coarse — fitting  them 
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aixietr.    And  whj  should  it  not  be  sol    We  have  among  domestio 
aniznilf  m&iite  varieties,  distinguished  by  various  degrees  of  saga- 
city, oir-inge.  strength,  swiftness,  and  other  qualities.     And  it  may 
b*'  o-^wrvedL  that  this  is  no  objection  to  their  being  derived  from  a 
oi^cn  .^c  origin,  which  we  suppose  them  to  have  had.     Yet  these  a<v 
otd«^c!::lI  qualities,  as  they  may  be  termed,  however  acquired  in  the 
arst  instance,  we  know  that  they  transmit  unimpiured  to  their  pos- 
wrlty  rbr  an  indefinite  succession  of  generations.     It  is  most  impo^ 
^c:  chat  these  varieties  should  be  preserved,  and  that  each  should  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  best  adapted.    No  Philo-zoosti 
I  believe,  has  suggested  it  as  desirable,  that  these  varieties  should  be 
melted  down  into  one  equal,  undistinguished  race  of  curs  or  rosd 
horses.    Slavery,  as  it  is  said  in  an  eloquent  article  published  in  a 
southern  periodical  work,*  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  other  ideas, 
^  has  done  more  to  elevate  a  degraded  race  in  the  scale  of  humanity ; 
to  tame  the  savage ;  to  civilize  the  barbarous ;  to  soften  the  fero- 
cious ;  to  enlighten  the  ignorant ;  and  to  spread  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Heathen,  than  all  the  missionaries  that  philanthropy 
and  religion  have  ever  sent  forth."     Yet,  unquestionable  as  this  is, 
and  though  human  ingenuity  and  thought  may  be  tasked  in  vain  td 
devise  any  other  means  by  which  these  blessings  could  have  been 
conferred,  yet  a  sort  of  sensibility  which  would  be  only  mawkish  and 
contemptible,  if  it  were  not  mischievous,  aifects  still  to  weep  over 
the  wrongs  of ''injured  Africa."     Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  im- 
mense benefit  which  has  been  conferred  on  the  race,  by  transplanting 
them  from  their  native,  dark,  and  barbarous  regions,  to  the  American 
continent  and  islands  1    There  three-fourths  of  the  race  are  in  a  state 
of  the  most  deplorable  personal  slavery.    And  those  who  are  not,  are 
in  a  scarcely  less  deplorable  condition  of  political  slavery,  to  barba- 
rous chiefs — ^who  value  neither  life  nor  any  other  human  right-,  or  en- 
thralled by  priests  to  the  most  abject  and  atrocious  superstitions. 
Take  the  following  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ob- 
servers, who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  them  in  both  situ- 
ations.!    '*  The  wild  savage  is  the  child  of  passion,  unaided  by  one 
ray  of  religion  or  morality  to  direct  his  course,  in  consequence  of 
which  his  existence  is  stained  with  every  crime  that  can  debase  hu- 
man nature  to  a  level  with  the  brute  creation.     Who  can  say  thai 
the  slaves  in  our  colonies  are  such  1    Are  they  not,  by  comparison 
with  their  still  savage  brethren,  enlightened  beings  ?    Is  not  the  West 
Indian  negro,  therefore,  greatly  indebted  to  his  master  for  making 
him  what  he  is — ^for  having  raised  him  from  the  state  of  debasement 
m  which  he  was  bom,  and  placed  him  in  a  scale  of  civilized  society  1 
Uow  can  he  repay  him  1    He  is  possessed  of  nothing — the  only  re- 
mru  in  his  power  is  his  servitude.     The  man  who  has  seen  the  wild 
Vrkiuu  naming  in  his  native  woods,  and  the  well-fed,  happy-look- 
ai^  ttegtrK^  of  the  West  Indies,  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  judge  of  the!* 

'  .^^«lhira  literary  MoBsenger  for  January,  1835. ' 
-9^i«Mt  ^i  «u  officer  employed  in  the  expedition  under  the  command  of  CuC 
« ito  W«M«m  €OMt  of  AMcs,  18SS. 
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comparative  happiness :  the  former  I  strongly  suspect  would  be  glad 
to  change  his  state  of  boasted  freedom,  starvation  and  disease,  to  be- 
oome  the  slave  of  sinners,  and  the  commiseration  of  saints."  It  was 
a  useful  and  beneficent  work,  approaching  the  heroic,  to  tame  the  wild 
horse,  and  subdue  him  to  the  use  of  man  \  how  much  more  to  tame 
the  nobler  animal  that  is  capable  of  reason,  and  subdue  him  to  use^ 
fiilneA? 

We  believe  that  the  tendency  of  Slavery  is  to  elevate  the  charao- 
ter  of  the  master.     No  doubt  the  character — especially  of  youth — 
has  sometimes  received  a  taint  and  premature  knowledge  of  vice,  from 
the  contact  and  association  with  ignorant  and  servile  beings  of  gross 
manners  and  morals.   Yet  still  we  believe  that  the  entire  tendency  is 
to  inspire  disgust  and  aversion  towards  their  peculiar  vices.     It  was 
not  without  a  knowledge  of  nature,  that  the  Spartans  exhibited  the 
vices  of  slaves  by  way  of  negative  example  to  their  children.     We 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  view  of  this  degradation,  mitigated  as  it  is, 
has  the  effect  of  making  probity  more  strict,  the  pride  of  character 
more  high,  the  sense  of  honor  more  strong,  than  is  commonly  found 
where  tlus  institution  does  not  exist    Whatever  may  be  the  prevail- 
ing &ults  or  vices  of  the  masters  of  slaves,  they  have  not  commonly 
been  understood  to  be  those  of  dishonesty,  cowardice,  meanness,  or 
fidsehood.     And  so  most  unquestionably  it  ought  to  be.     Our  insti- 
tutions would  indeed  be  intolerable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  if, 
condemning  one  portion  of  society  to  hopeless  ignorance  and  compar- 
ative degradation,  they  should  make  no  atonement  by  elevating  the 
other  class  by  higher  virtues,  and  more  liberal  attainments — ^if,  besides 
degraded  slaves,  there  should  be  ignorant,  ignoble,  and  degraded  free- 
men.  There  is  a  broad  and  well  marked  line,  beyond  which  no  slavish 
vice  should  be  regarded  with  the  least  toleration  or  allowance.     One 
dass  is  cut  off  from  all  interest  in  the  State — that  abstraction  so  po- 
tent to  the  feelings  of  a  generous  nature.  The  other  must  make  com- 
pensation by  increased  assiduity  and  devotion  to  its  honor  and  wel- 
fare.    The  love  of  wealth — so  laudable  when  kept  within  proper 
limits,  so  base  and  mischievous  when  it  exceeds  them — so  infectious 
in  its  example — an  infection  to  which,  I  fear,  wo  have  been  too  mudi 
exposed — should  be  pursued  by  no  arts  in  any  degree  equivocal,  or 
at  any  risk  of  injustice  to  others.     So  surely  as  there  is  a  just  and 
wise  governor  of  the  universe,  who  punishes  the  sins  of  nations  and 
conmiunitics,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  so  surely  shall  we  suffer  pun- 
ishment, if  we  are  indifferent  to  that  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation 
of  which  the  means  are  furnished  to  us,  and  to  which  we  are  called 
and  incited  by  our  situation. 

I  would  to  heaven  I  could  express,  as  I  feel,  the  conviction  how 
necessary  this  cultivation  is,  not  only  to  our  prosperity  and  consider- 
ation, but  to  our  safety  and  very  existence.  We,  the  slave-holding 
states,  are  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  our  own  confederated  republic — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  confederacy  of  civilized  states.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, I  believe,  not  only  by  slave-holders,  but  by  others,  that. we 
have  sent  to  our  common  coundls  more  than  our  due  share  of 
tdgh  charact^,  and  doquence.    Yet  in  spite  of  all  these,  most 
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uously  exerted  measures  have  been  sometimes  adopted,  which  wb 
believed  to  be  dangerous  and  injurious  to  us,  and  threatening  to  be 
fatal.  What  would  be  our  situation,  if,  instead  of  these,  we  were  onlj 
represented  by  ignorant  and  groveling  men,  incapable  of  raising  their 
views  beyond  a  job  or  a  petty  office,  and  incapable  of  commanding 
hearing  or  consideration  1  May  I  be  permitted  to  advert — ^by  no 
means  invidiously — to  the  late  contest  carried  on  by  South-Carolina 
against  Federal  authority,  and  so  happily  terminated  by  the  modem- 
tion  which  prevailed  in  our  public  councils  ]  I  have  often  reflected, 
what  one  circumstance,  more  than  any  other,  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  a  contest,  apparently  so  hopeless,  in  which  one  weak 
and  divided  state  was  arrayed  against  the  whole  force  of  the  Confed- 
eracy— unsustained  and  uncountenanced,  even  by  those  who  had  t 
common  interest  with  her.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be,  that  we  had  for 
leaders  an  unusual  number  of  men  of  great  intellectual  power, 
co-operating  cordially  and  in  good  faith,  and  commanding  respect  and 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad,  by  elevated  and  honorable  character. 
It  was  from  these  that  wc — the  followers  at  home — caught  hope  and 
confidence  in  the  gloomiest  aspect  of  our  affairs.  These,  by  their  elo- 
quence and  the  largeness  of  their  views,  at  least  shook  the  faith  of  the 
dominant  majority  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  their  measures— or 
the  practicability  of  carrying  them  into  successful  effect,  and  by  their 
bearing  and  well-known  character,  satisfied  them  that  South-Carolina 
would  do  all  that  she  had  pledged  herself  to  do.  Without  these,  how 
different  might  have  been  the  result !  And  who  shall  say  what  at 
this  day  would  have  been  the  aspect  of  the  now  flourishing  fields  and 
cities  of  South-Carolina  1  Or  rather  without  these,  it  is  probable  the 
contest  would  never  have  been  begun  ;  but  that  without  even  the  an- 
imation of  a  struggle,  we  should  have  sunk  silently  into  a  hopeless 
and  degrading  subjection.  While  I  have  memory — in  the  extremity 
of  age* — in  sickness — under  all  the  reverses  and  calamities  of  life — I 
shall  have  one  source  of  pride  and  consolation — that  of  having  be«i 
associated,  according  to  my  humbler  position,  with  the  noble  spirits 
who  stood  prepared  to  devote  themselves  for  Liberty — the  Constitu- 
tion— the  Union.  May  such  character  and  such  talent  never  be  want- 
ing to  South-Carolina ! 

1  am  sure  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  an  assembly  like  this, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  master  to  his  slave  should  be  distuiguished  by 
the  utmost  humanity.  That  wo  should  indeed  regard  them  as  wards 
and  dependants  on  our  kindness,  for  whose  well  being  in  every  waf 
we  are  deeply  responsible.  This  is  no  less  the  dictate  of  wisdom  and 
just  policy,  than  of  right  feeling.  It  is  wise  with  respect  to  the  ser- 
vices to  be  expected  from  them.  I  have  never  heard  of  an  owner 
whose  conduct  in  tlieir  management  was  distinguished  by  undue  se- 
verity, whose  slaves  were  not  in  a  great  degree  worthless  to  him.  A 
cheerful  and  kind  demeanor,  with  the  expression  of  interest  in  them- 
selves and  their  jiflairs,  is,  perhaps,  calculated  to  have  a  better  efiect 
on  them,  than  what  might  be  esteemed  more  substantial  favors  and 
indulgences.  Tliroughout  nature,  attachment  is  the  reward  of  attach- 
ment    It  is  wise,  too,  in  relation  to  the  civilized  world  mround  us,  to 
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avoid  giving  occasion  to  the  odium  which  is  so  industriously  excited 
against  ourselves  and  our  institutions.  For  this  reason,  public  opi- 
nion should,  if  possible,  bear  even  more  strongly  and  indignantly  than 
it  does  at  present,  on  masters  who  practise  anv  wanton  cruelty  on 
their  slaves.  The  miscreant  who  is  guilty  of  this,  not  only  violates 
the  law  of  God  and  of  humanity,  but  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  by  bringing 
odium  upon,  endangers  the  institutions  of  his  country,  and  the  safety 
of  his  countrymen.  He  casts  a  shade  upon  the  character  of  every  in- 
dividual of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  does  every  one  of  them  a  personal 
injury.  So  of  him  who  indulges  in  any  odious  excess  of  intemperate 
or  licentious  passion,  it  is  detached  instances  of  this  sort,  of  which 
the  existence  is,  perhaps,  hardly  known  among  ourselves,  that,  col- 
lected with  pertinacious  and  malevolent  industry,  aiibrds  the  most 
formidable  weapons  to  the  mischievous  zealots,  who  array  them  as 
being  characteristic  of  our  general  manners  and  state  of  society. 

1  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  intimate,  that  a  vigorous,  as 
well  as  just  government,  should  not  be  exercised  over  slaves.  This 
is  part  of  our  duty  towards  them,  no  less  obligatory  than  any  other 
duty,  and  no  less  necessary  towards  their  well-being  than  to  ours.  I 
believe  that  at  least  as  much  injury  has  been  done  and  suffering  in- 
flicted by  weak  and  injudicious  indulgence,  as  by  inordinate  severity. 
He  whose  business  is  to  labor,  should  be  made  to  labor,  and  that  with 
due  diligence,  and  should  be  vigorously  restrained  from  excess  or  vice. 
Tliis  is  no  less  necessary  to  his  happiness  than  to  his  usefulness.  The 
master  who  neglects  this,  not  only  makes  his  slaves  unprofitable  to 
himself,  but  discontented  and  wretched — a  nuisance  to  his  neighbors 
and  to  society. 

I  have  said  that  the  tendency  of  our  institution  is  to  elevate  the 
female  character,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  sex,  and  for  similar  rea- 
sons. In  other  states  of  socitity,  there  is  no  well-dcfmed  limit  to 
separate  virtue  and  vice.  There  are  degrees  of  vice,  from  the  most 
flagrant  and  odious,  to  that  which  scarcely  incurs  the  censure  of  socie- 
ty. Many  individuals  oi-cupy  an  unequivocal  position ;  and  as  so- 
ciety becomes  accustomed  to  this,  there  will  be  a  less  peremptory 
requirement  of  purity  in  female  manners  and  conduct ;  and  often  the 
whole  of  the  society  will  be  in  a  tainted  and  uncertain  condition  with 
respect  to  female  virtue.  Here,  there  is  that  certain  and  marked  line, 
above  which  there  is  no  toleration  or  allowance  for  any  approach  to 
license  of  manners  or  conduct,  and  she  who  falls  below  it,  will  fall  far 
below  even  the  slave.     How  many  will  incur  this  penalty  ] 

And  permit  me  to  say,  that  this  elevation  of  the  female  character 
is  no  less  important  and  essential  to  us,  than  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual cultivation  of  the  other  sex.  It  would  indeed  be  intolerable,  if, 
when  one  class  of  society  is  necessarily  degraded  in  this  respect, 
no  compensation  were  made  by  the  superior  elevation  and  purity  of 
the  other.  iS'ot  only  essential  purity  of  conduct,  but  the  utmost  pu- 
rity of  manners,  and,  I  will  add,  though  it  may  incur  the  formidable 
charge  of  atfectation  or  prudery, — a  greater  severity  of  decorum  than 
is  required  elsewhere,  is  necessary  among  us.  Always  aho' 
strenuously  resisted  the  attempts  which  have  been  sometimei 
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to  introduce  among  us  the  freedom  of  foreign  European,  and  especi- 
ally of  continental  manners.  This  freedom,  me  remotest  in  the  world 
from  that  which  sometimes  springs  from  simplicity  of  manners,  is 
calculated  and  commonly  intended  to  confound  the  outward  dbtino> 
tions  of  virtue  and  vice.  It  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  licentiousness — 
to  produce  this  effect — that  if  those  who  are  clothed  with  the  outward 
oolor  and  garb  of  vice,  may  be  well  received  by  society  ;  those  who 
are  actually  guilty  may  hope  to  be  so  too.  It  may  be  said,  that  there 
is  oflen  perfect  purity  where  there  is  very  great  freedom  of  manners. 
And,  I  have  no  doubt,  this  may  be  true  in  particular  instances,  but  it 
is  never  true  of  any  society  in  which  this  is  the  general  state  of  man- 
ners. What  guards  can  there  be  to  purity,  when  every  thing  that  mojf 
possibly  be  done  innocently,  is  habitually  practised ;  when  there  can 
be  no  impropriety  which  is  not  vice  1  And  what  must  be  the  depth 
of  the  depravity,  when  there  is  a  departure  from  that  which  they  ad- 
mit as  principle  ?  Besides,  thmgs  which  may  perhaps  be  practised 
innocently  where  they  are  familiar,  produce  a  moral  dilaceration  in 
the  course  of  their  being  introduced  where  they  are  new.  Let  ua 
s^y,  we  will  not  have  the  manners  of  South-Carolina  changed. 

I  have  before  said,  that  free  labor  is  cheaper  than  the  labor  of 
slaves,  and  so  far  as  it  is  so,  the  condition  of  the  free  laborer  is  worse. 
But  I  think  President  Dew  has  sufliciently  shown  that  this  is  only  true 
of  northern  countries.  It  is  matter  of  familiar  remark,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  warm  climates  is  to  relax  the  human  constitution  and  indis- 
pose to  labor.  The  earth  yields  abundantly — in  some  regions  almost 
spontaneously — under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  the  means  of  sup- 
porting life  are  obtained  with  but  slight  exertion ;  and  men  will  use 
no  greater  exertion  than  is  necessary  to  the  purpose.  This  very  lux- 
uriance of  vegetation,  where  no  other  cause  concurs,  renders  the  air 
less  salubrious,  and  even  when  positive  malady  does  not  exist,  the 
health  is  habitually  impaired.  Indolence  renders  the  constitution 
more  liable  to  these  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  and  these  again  aggra- 
vate the  indolence.  Nothing  but  the  coercion  of  slavery  can  over- 
come the  repugnance  to  labor  imder  these  circumstances,  and  by  sub- 
duing the  soil,  improve  and  render  wholesome  the  climate. 
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HISTORY— OHRONOLOOICAL  AND   NATURAL— OF  THE  SUGAR-CANE,  AND  OF 
SUGAR ^AGENCIES  OF  HEAT,  LIME,  AND  IMPURITIES. 

In  a  practical  treatise  on  the  sugar  manufacture,  such  as  this  is  in- 
tended to  be,  any  extended  history,  cither  chronological  or  natural, 
of  the  sugar-cane,  and  its  crystalline  product,  would  be  out  of  place. 
On  these  subjects  a  few  general  remarks  will  suffice. 

Of  all  eastern  products,  sugar  appears  to  have  been  the  latest 
known,  out  of  the  regions  wherein  it  was  produced.  The  chroniclers 
of  ancient  Eg)'pt,  Phoenicia,  and  India,  make  no  mention  of  it;  and 
it  did  not  fmd  its  way  into  Arabia  as  a  commercial  article  until  the 
eleventh  century  :  soon  after  which,  some  adventurous  Venetian  tra- 
velers achieved  the  introduction  of  sugar  as  a  commercial  article  into 
their  metropolis.  In  Venice  the  first  refineries  were  established ;  and 
hence  the  name,  long  prevalent,  of  pains  de  Venise  as  referring  to 
loaves  of  sugar. 

Even  as  regards  the  sugar-cane,  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors 
is  exceedingly  devoid  of  precision.  The  most  ancient  writer  by  whom 
we  find  the  sugar-cane  recorded  is  Theophrastus,  (B.  C,  321,)  who,  in 
his  chapter  on  honey,  states  as  follows  : — 5n  al  ««  ^iXiroj  yey^i^  rptrrat. 

9  ind  niv  ivObiv  koX  iv  oJg  iWois  loriv  ii  yXv«vrq(,  ftXXi}  ii  U  ro0  di^>  irav  dvcOCv^t 
^ypdv  dm)  roo  iikiov  ovvvpriBlv  itla^  yivtrai  il  toBto  ^oXiora  irrd  vitpaftriTdv,  iXXti  6i  tv  toI^ 

"  The  generation  of  honey  is  threefold  :  the  first  is  from  flowers  or 
other  things  in  which  there  is  sweetness ;  the  second  from  the  air, 
which,  when  there  are  dews,  is  concocted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 


*  Continued  from  November  number.  Tbe  following  notes  were  omitted  in 
that  number  : — 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  formuls  given,  that  glucose  is  made  up  of 
the  elements  of  (practical)  cane  sugar,  plus  the  elements  of  three  equivalents  of 
water  ;  hence  a  rationale  is  obtained  of  the  facility  with  which  the  latter  ia 
changed  into  the  former.  Indeed,  this  conversion  into  glucose,  which  sugar  ex- 
periences from  slightly  disturbing  causes,  is  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  destruc- 
tive readjustments  of  elements  to  which  sugar  is  subjected.  Any  approach  to  the 
boiling  temperature  of  a  solution  of  sugar  instantly  converts  a  portion  of  the 
latter  into  glucose  ;  a  change  which  is  usually  expedited  by  the  presence  of  fo- 
reign matters  in  general,  and  by  none  more  powerfully  than  alkalies  and  alka- 
line earths.  This  fact  leads  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  great  loss  incurred  by 
the  present  mode  of  colonial  sugar  manufacture. 

I  icnow  not  why  glucose  should  be  termed  by  some  authors  uncrystallizable. 
It  crystallizes  with  great  facility  in  slender  needles,  diverging  from  a  centre, 
forming  in  the  aggregate  little  masses  of  nodular  or  granular  appearance.  It 
certainly  does  not  form  hard  crystals,  and,  in  this  respect,  is  very  unlike  cane- 
sugar.  The  term  uncrysU'illizable  sugar,  as  applied  to  it,  is  not  only  improper, 
but  productive  of  confusion ;  that  term  having  been  applied  by  Proust,  Ann.  de 
Chim.  Ivii.  131,  to  a  sugar  supposed  to  be  liquid  under  all  circumstances  and 
uncrystallizable  by  any  means,  to  be  associated  with  both  sugar  of  cane  and 
glucose,  and  accounting,  as  he  thought,  for  the  existence  of  molasses  and 
treacle. 

t  De  Causis  Plant.,  ed.  Heinsii,  1613,  p.  476. 
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falls,  particularly  in  fiarvest  time ;  the  third  sort  is  from  canes  or 
reeds. 

Theophrastus,  in  another  place,*  mentions  a  sort  of  reed,  or  cane, 
growing  in  marshy  localities  in  Egypt,  and  possessing  sweet  roots. 
The  passage  in  question  has  been  understood  by  some  to  refer  to  the 
sugar-cane ;  but  there  are  many  objections  to  tne  correctness  of  this 
assumption.  The  sugar-cane  is  not  an  aquatic  plant,  neither  are  its 
roots  so  sweet  as  its  stem.  Moreover,  if  it  really  had  existed  in 
E^ypt,  there  were  certainly  those  who  would  have  chronicled  the  cir- 
cumstance with  more  precision  than  we  fmd  in  the  above  vague  ex- 
pression of  Theophrastus. 

If  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  in  his  history  of 
India,  written  about  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  Near- 
chus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about  300  years  before 
Christ,  not  only  saw  the  sugar-cane  in  India,  but  was  aware  that  a 
substance  resembling  honey  (sugar)  could  be  extracted  from  it.  But, 
if  the  statement  were  true,  the  sugar-cane  would  seem  to  have  re- 
mained very  uncommon,  and  sugar  still  more  so,  seeing  that  Seneca 
and  Lucan,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  (A.  D.  62,)  adverted  to 
the  sugar-cane  and  to  sugar  in  language  so  ambiguous  and  obscure — 
that  some  authorities  have  even  doubted  whether  another  pl»it  and 
another  substance  might  not  have  been  intended.  Seneca,  in  his  84th 
Epistle,  has  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Aiunt  inveniri  apud  Indos,  mel  in  harundinarum  foliis,  quod  aut 
ros  illius  cccli  aut  ipsius  harundinis  humor  dulcis,  et  pignior  gignat. 
In  nostris  quoque  herbis,  vim  candam,  sed  minus  manifestam  et  nota- 
bilem,  poni  quam  prosequatur  et  contrahat  animal  huic  rei  genitum.** 

Lucan,  treating  of  the  Indians  near  the  Ganges,  writes : — 

**  Qoique  bibunt  tenera  dulces  ab  arundine  succos." 

After  Seneca  and  Lucan,  Pliny  is  the  next  author  of  repute  who 
adverted  to  the  sugar-cane.     This  was  about  the  year  78,  A.  D.» 
Subsequently  to  which  period,  and  until  the  latter  end  of  the  dark 
ages,  such  little  testimony  as  can  be  found  relative  to  the  sugar-cane 
and  sugar  is  far  too  vogue  and  unsatisfactory  to  merit  attention. 

To  the  crusades  wo  probably  are  indebted  for  disseminating  in 
Europe  such  a  knowledge  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  its  crystallized  pro- 
duct, as  caused  the  speedy  introduction  of  both  into  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  sturdy  warriors  of  the  cross,  on  their  return  to  the 
west,  began  to  desire  many  oriental  luxuries  for  which  they  had  ao- 
qiiired  a  taste.  An  oriental  commerce  was  speedily  established,  and 
Venice  became  the  great  emporium  of  the  riches  of  the  east : — Of 
these,  sugar  was  one. 

Between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  sugar-cane  was  cul- 
tivated in  Sicily,  the  south  of  Spain,  and  indeed  in  many  other  Medi- 
terranean regions.  In  the  south  of  France,  also,  the  culture  of  this 
plant  was  tried,  but  without  success ;  the  climate  proving  too  uncer- 


•  De  Causifl  Plant.,  lib.  vi.  c.  16,  ed.  Heinsii. 
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tain,  or  too  cold.  In  the  Canary  Isles,  however,  the  cane  culture 
was  most  productive,  as  was  also  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  These 
islands,  in  fact,  continued  to  supply  civilized  Europe  with  the  greater 

{portion  of  her  saccharine  produce  until  the  discovery  of  the  West 
ndia  Islands  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1492 ;  and  the  maritime  discovery 
of  India  by  the  Portuguese,  opened  newer  and  more  congenial  soiLi 
to  the  production  of  Uie  tender  crop. 

Much  controversy  has  existed  on  the  question,  whether  the  sugar- 
cane were,  or  were  not,  indigenous  to  the  new  world.  At  the  present 
epoch  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  this  point,  so  much  has 
the  subject  been  involved  by  lapse  of  time  and  incapacity  of  the  ear- 
lier historians.  Fortunately  the  matter,  so  far  as  concerns  practice, 
is  of  no  importance  whatsoever.  Suffice  it  to  know  that  the  West 
India  Islands,  almost  immediately  subsequent  to  their  discovery,  be- 
gan to  supply  civilized  Europe  with  large  quantities  of  sugar,  and 
the  less  fertile  fields  of  southern  Europe  soon  fell  into  desuetude. 

During  a  long  series  of  years,  the  West  India  Islands  produced 
sugar  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  and  created  large 
stores  of  wealth  to  the  proprietors  of  their  soil.  At  present,  unfor- 
tunately, this  condition  of  things  exists  no  longer.  The  culture  of  the 
sugar-cane  has  now  become  extended  over  most  tropical,  and  some 
temperate  regions.  To  oriental  nations,  sugar — generally  in  its  im- 
pure condition — is  an  article  of  daily  food.  The  Chinese  use  it  in 
profusion ;  so  do  the  natives  of  Siam, — a  country  which,  perhaps 
better  than  any  other,  is  adapted  to  the  successful  produce  of  the 
sugar-cane.  Throughout  the  whole  of  India,  sugar  is  not  only  a  com- 
mon food  for  man,  but  immense  quantities  of  the  impure  varieties 
of  produce,  called  Jaggery^ — are  given  to  elephants.  Tiie  amount  of 
sugar  capable  of  being  produced  by  scientific  processes  of  manu&o- 
ture,  from  the  canes  and  the  palm-tribe  of  India,  may  be  so  vastly  in- 
creased, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  limitation.  The  native 
processes  of  sugar  extraction  in  India  are  so  rude,  and  so  destructive, 
that  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  existing 
in  the  juice  operated  upon  is  entirely  destroyed  in  obtaining  the  re- 
mainder ! 

With  regard  to  the  natural  history  of  the  sugar-cane,  very  few  re- 
marks will  suffice. 

Botanists  divide  the  vegetable  world  into  phanerogamous  or  flower- 
ing, and  cryptogamic  or  flowerless  plants.  With  the  latter  we  have 
no  concern. 

Flowering  plants  are  again  divided  into  exogenous  plants,  or  such  as 
acquire  increase  of  structure  during  growth  by  the  deposition  of  exter- 
nal layers  of  tissue  ;  and  endogenous  plants,  or  those  which  grow  by 
depositions  of  tissue  within  the  substance  of  their  stem. 

In  temperate  climes  there  are  no  lai^e  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  which  belong  to  the  endogenous  chiss,  all  its  representatives 
being  of  most  humble  growth.  The  grasses,  for  instance,  are  endo- 
genous ;  and  some  of  our  larger  grasses,  as  the  wheat  or  barley,  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  endogenous  v^etable  produce  in  tempe- 
rate regions. ' 
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structure  fomiH  o 


It  ia  in  vam,  however,  to  exaraine  in 
the  stem  of  our  humble  grosses,  for 
palpable  indicatJous  of  Uus  endoge- 
nouB  mode  of  growth.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  section  of  some  tropical  endo- 
gen, — the  bitmboo,  or  sugar-cone,  f«r 
example, — should  b«  made.  Tbi« 
section,  if  carefully'  eumiued,  will 
clearly  indicate  thu  prominent  feature 
m  the  Btructure  of  an  endogenous 
plant. 


It  will  be  seen  tliat  there  is  no  appearance  of  concontrio  rings,  indi- 
ottive  each  of  a  }  car  s  growth  but  the  whole  cellular  and  vascular 

0  conlused  mass. 

For  the  purpose  of  fully  appreciating  the 
diiferenee  between  an  exogenous  and  an 
endogenous  stem,  the  cane  section  may  be 
compared  with  another  of  oak  or  hazel. 

The  difference  between  the  two  will  be 
now  marked  -,  here  the  indicalions  of  peri- 
I  phcral  depositions  of  tissue  are  so  clear, 
I  each  deposition  corresponding  with  one 
summer,  that,  by  counting  the  number  of 
existing  rings,  the  age  of  the  exc^enous 
plant  may  frequently  be  told.  Besides 
the  ditferonce  of  the  mode  of  growth  between  endogenous  and 
exogenous  grasses,  a  dittereuce  on  which  are  founded  the  di^ituic- 
tiTO  terms  of  botanical  arrangement,  there  exist  others  no  less 
invariable,  and  well  marked.  All  exogenous  plants  are  provided  with 
reticulated  leaves,  whilst  the  leaves  of  all  endogenous  plants  are 
merely  traversed  by  straight  veins  ;  this  distinction  will  be  well  ap- 
preciated on  making  a  comparison  between  au  oak  leaf  and  a  leal' of 
barley  or  wheat. 

Again,  all  exogenous  plants  possess  a  well-defmed  bark,  wood,  and 
pith  ;  whilst  in  endogenous  plants  no  such  delined  arrangement  existit ; 
— one  part  merging  into  the  other  by  insensible  gradations.  Other 
distinctions  between  endogenoua  and  exogenous  plants  there  are,  but 
they  belong  exclusively  to  the  province  of  the  botanist.  If  the  stem 
of  any  of  our  lai^cr  grasses  be  examined,  it  will  he  found  iucrusted 
with  a  lukrd  brilliant  coating.  This  is  no  less  than  silica  or  flint,  aa 
may  easily  be  demonatrated  by  various  means.  If,  for  example,  a 
straw  bf  dcxierously  acted  upon  by  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe, — the 
silica  fusing  with  the  potash  naturally  existing  in  all  land  vegetables — 
there  will  I'esnit  a  beautifully  transparent  bead  of  glass.  <>n  a  larger 
scale  this  prudiiction  of  glass  from  the  same  source  is  occasionally 
found  amongst  the  debris  of  burnt  bay  or  com  stacks.  I  have  seen  a 
lump  of  glass  produced  in  this  way,  and  weighing  several  pounda. 
Ilic  sugar-cane  is — botanicaliy  considerMl — a  gigaotitf  grasa ;  and 
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tiie  siliceoua  covering  so  sparingly  developed  in  graasea  of  the  tempcrtil* 
Kone,  hero  acquireseo  palpable  a  thickness,  that  small  portions  of  such 
con  easily  be  chipped  off,  cither  from  the  sugar-cane  or  the  bamboo. 
A  horizontal,  or  transverse  section,  of  the  stem  of  the  sugai-cane, 
if  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  lo  consist  of  a  aeriea  of 
hexagonal  cells  .in  close  juxtaposition.  They  are  formed  of  a  deli- 
cate tissue,  vhi«h  incloses  them  on  all  sides,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  cell  is  altogethcT  separated  from  the  others  to  which  it  is  conti- 
guous. This  structure  is  called  the  cellular  structure,  and  is  intermixed 
with  another  structure  called  the  vascular,  by  which  the  nourishmettt 
for  the  plant's  support  is  absorbed  and  circulated.    (See  cut,  628.) 

Although  it  has  been  said  that  endogenous  plants  possess  no  defined 
bark,  and  the  sugar-cane  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  yet  this  plant 
hoe  a  kind  of  pellicle,  or  rind  ;  not  separable,  it  is  true^  from  the 
trunk,  but  indicated  by  its  greenish  color,  which  depends  on  a  portion 
of  the  gcacral  coloring  matter  of  leaves,  to  which  chemists  apply  thO 
denomination  ehlorophylle. 

The  arrangement  of  vessels  and 
cells  already  described,  as  obser- 
ved in  a  transverse  section  of  the 
cane.will  be  still  more  fully  com- 
prehended by  reference  to  a  lon- 
gitudinal section,  a  diagram  of 
which  is  annexed.  By  reference 
to  this  diagram,  which  represent* 
-  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  cane 
^  -  at  the  point  where  a  knot  is  form- 

ic'r  '  ,  Y  ed,  it,will  be  seen  that,  in  addi- 
^jr";  lotion  to  the  cellular  structure 
already  doscriLod,  there  is  ano- 
ther Htructurc — the  vascular.  Tlie  use  of  the  latter  is  to  minister  to 
the  circulation  of  the  plant,  hence  the  vi^ssels  contain  the  crude  sap  of 
the  cane,  which  may  be  assumed  to  resemble  very  nearly  the  sap  of 
plants  in  general,  and  which  is,  therefore,  a  very  complex  fluid  :  a  cir- 
cumstance very  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind,  aa  will  hereafter  he 
rucogniicd. 

With  respect  to  the  hexagonal  cells, — microscopic  experiments 
have  demonstrated  that  they  contain  a  fluid  which  is  little  else  than 
pure  sugar  ditiHolvcd  In  pure  water,  l^e  problems  to  be  solved, 
therefore,  are  either  to  extract  the  matter  of  the  cells  alone,  or  to 
express  all  succulent  matter  from  the  canes,  and  afterwards  to  effect 
a  sejiaration  between  the  sugar  and  its  accompanying  Impurities. 
The  lirst  indication  sei-ms  most  philosophical,  and  it  is  one  which  a 
chemist  in  his  hiboratory  would  prefer  to  follow  out.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  property  which  albuminous  matteiv  possess  of  oongulating 
on  the  application  of  heat,  and  remembering  that  sucli  matters  con- 
stitute the  larger  portion  of  tlic  crude  snp  of  the  sugar-cane,  the 
laboratory  chcniist  would  prucceil  by  slicing  bis  cane,  drying  the  slioea 
in  a  proper  stove,  and  washing  out  the  contained  sugar  by  means  of 
Alcohol.    Even  without  alcohol  he  could  succeed  in  obtaining  a  good 
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rMoIt,  hot  vater  being  a  menstraum  scarcely  less  eligible  for  efiecting- 
the  solution ;  for  albumen,  when  coagulated  by  heat,  is  do  longer 
soluble  in  water. 

Thus,  at  a  first  glance,  the  problem  appears  solved,  even  as  r^arda 
the  Isige  Bcate ;  but  a  slight  analysis  of  facts  soon  demonstrates  the 
OODtrary.  TTie  first  difficulty  is  one  that  would  scarcely  be  imagined 
ipriori.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  use  any,  slicing  machine 
(bat  shall  not  very  speedily  become  blunted  by  the  hard  siliceous 
ooveiiiig  of  the  canes.  Once  blunted,  the  first  object  of  the  operation 
is  lost;  instead  of  a  clean  cut  we  have  a  bruise,  and  the  saochariDe 
oellular  juice  mingles  with  the  sap :  the  grand  objection  to  the  usual 
squeezing  of  the  mill  obtains,  without  any  of  the  mill's  advantages, 
lien,  how  are  sliced  canes  to  be  stove-dried  in  laige  quantities  T 
Where  is  the  necessary  amount  of  hot  water  to  come  from  T  Where 
the  fuel  necessary  to  evaporate  so  dilute  a  solution  as  must  result  if 
the  sugar  be  thoroughly  washed  out  1 

All  these  are  practical  questions,  which  the  planter  would  do  well 
to  answer  to  himself,  hct'ore  making  arrangements  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  very  philosophical,  but  impracticable  sdieme. 

Discarding  the  first  of  the  two  problems  as  incapable  of  a  praoti- 
oable  solution,  the  second  presents  itself  to  our  consideration ;  but 
as  a  preliminary,  a  few  words  concerning  the  mill  and  its  operation 
will  be  desirable. 

The  sugar-inill  consists  of  a  series  of  cylindrical  rollers,  usually 
three,  between  which  the  canes  are  pressed;  the  result  of  this  opera- 
tion is  obviously  to  extrude  not  only  the  sugar — containing  liquid  in 
the  hexagonal  cells — but  also  the  complex  vegetable  juice  of  the  vas- 
cular tissue,  and  also  a  portion  of  wax,  which  is  secreted  by  c 
little  glands  on  the  periphery  of  the  cane  nodules. 


Hence,  cane  juice,  or  the  fluid  of  expression,  is  a  fluid  of  very  com- 
plex nature  j  being  made  up  of  a  great  nnmbOT  of  mineral  siUts,  sad 
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of  SO  many  vegetable  principles,  that  no  perfectly  trustworthy  analy- 
sis of  it  is  as  yet  recorded. 

In  a  treatise  which  aims  solely  at  being  a  guide  to  practice,  it  would 
savour  of  pedantry  to  expatiate  on  analyses  which  do  not  further  the 
object  to  be  kept  in  view.  Without,  therefore,  entering  minutely 
into  the  chemistry  of  cane  juice,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  aJl  practical 
purposes  to  consider,  first,  that  it  is  made  up  of  sugar,  water,  and 
impurities ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  prevailing  or  typical  impurity  is 
albumen. 

Such  is  the  fluid  on  which  practical  necessities  oblige  us  to  ope- 
rate :  and  now  the  second  problem  is  fairly  before  us  for  solution; — 
namely,  to  extract  all  succulent  matter  from  the  canes,  and  to 
eifect  a  separation  between  the  sugar  and  its  accompanying  im- 
purities. 

This  separation  must  be  effected  beyond  a  certain  extent,  or  the 
sugar  existing  in  the  cane  juice  obstinately  refuses  to  crystallize  on 
being  evaporat<id ;  a  circumstance  not  peculiar  to  sugar  alone,  but  of 
almost  universal  occurrence  in  all  parallel  cases. 

Thus,  the  juice  of  limes  and  lemons  contains  a  large  amount  of 
oitric  acid;  a  body  which,  though  easily  crystallizable  out  of  an 
aqueous  solution,  obstinately  refuses  to  crystallize  until  a  great  part 
of  its  associated  vegetable  impurities  is  removed.  The  method  of 
this  removal  i  need  not  describe,  as  it  does  not  in  the  least  resemble 
any  of  the  processes  which  will  eficct  the  purification  of  cane  juice. 
The  object  to  be  gained,  however,  in  either  case,  is  identical. 

Considering  that  the  leading  impurity  in  cane  juice  is  albumen, 
and  considering  that  albumen  coagulates  by  heat — it  might  have  been 
theoretically  inferred,  that  a  mere  heating  of  the  cane  juice  to  a  tem- 
perature sufficiently  elevated  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  would  have 
lefl  the  sugar  in  a  solution  of  sufficient  purity  to  admit*  of  crystalliza- 
tion :  experiments,  however,  have  demonstrated  that  such  is  not  the 
fact,  and  have  proved  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the  juice  some  ma- 
terial endowed  with  a  chemical  potency  of  effecting  a  grei^ter  separa- 
tion of  impurities  than  is  possible  by  heat  alone.  The  usual  agent 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  lime, — the  mode  of  operation  of  which 
will  be  fully  detailed  hereafter. 

Wo  now  arrive  at  a  most  important  division  of  our  subject;  we 
have  to  examine  closely  into  the  change'^  which  sugar  is  made  to  un- 
dergo by  the  combined  agency  of  heat,  impurities,  and  lime. 

This  will  be  best  accomplished  by  leaving  for  a  period  the  consi- 
deration of  cane  juice,  an<l  by  substituting  for  it  a  solution  of  pure 
sugar  and  pure  water.  This  pure  solution  will  be  the  starting  point 
of  all  remarks  on  the  more  complex  case,  and  will  enable  the  follow- 
ing important  agencies  to  be  contemplated  in  detail ;  whereas  in  the 
actual  colonial  operation  on  cane  juice  they  operate  simultaneously. 
We  shall  have  to  study — 

1.  The  changes  effected  on  solutions  of  sugar  in  water  by  heat 
alone. 

2.  The  changes  effected  on  the  same  by  the  united  agencies  o' 
and  lime. 
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3.  The  changes  effected  on  solutions  of  sugar^  water,  and  impari- 
ties, by  heat  and  liine,  (the  colonial  operation.) 


This  important  investigation  will  be  approached  with  the  greatest 
advantage  by  an  examination  of  the  phenomena  attendant  on  the 
crystallization,  from  a  menstruum  of  some  body  which  is  not  ca- 
pable of  decomposition  by  the  agency  of  heat. 

For  this  purpose  no  substance  is  better  than  common  nitre.  If  a 
portion  of  this  substance,  dissolved  in  water,  were  given  to  an  opera- 
tor \^ith  the  object  of  evaporating  away  all  the  water  of  solution,  and 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  salt  undianged,  this  could  easily  be  eifected. 
The  operator  would  simply  have  to  apply  heat  to  the  solution,  and 
the  desired  result  would  speedily  be  achieved.  Whatever  the  amount 
of  heat  applied,  no  injury  would  occur  to  the  salt,  which  would  be 
foimd  gradually  incrusting  the  evaporating  dish ;  and,  by  carrying 
on  the  process  of  evaporation  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  whole  of  the 
nitre  would  be  left  dry.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  of  rapid 
evaporation  detailed,  the  salt  would  assume  an  imperfectly  crystal- 
line state ;  indeed,  the  chances  are  that  no  crystals  would  be  visible. 

Were  the  object  to  obtain  the  nitre  in  perfect  crystals,  the  evapo- 
ration should  be  modified  thus : — The  evaporation  should  be  stopped 
short  at  a  certain  point,  and  the  hot  liquid  allowed  to  cool — the  re- 
sult of  which  cooling  would  be  the  formation  of  well-defined  crystals, 
A  portion  of  the  liquor  of  solution,  however,  would  still  remain  un- 
cry  stallized,  until  drawn  off  and  subjected  to  a  process  of  re-evapora- 
tion ;  when  another  crop  of  crystals  would  be  formed,  and  another 
quantity  of  uncry stallized  but  crystallizable  liquor  would  remain. 

Upon  the  latter,  the  processes  of  reboiling  and  crystallizing  might 
be  repeated,  until  the  total  expenditure  of  the  liquor  of  drainage ; 
and  with  the  result  of  obtaining  literally  the  whole  of  the  nitre 
employed — and  crystallized,  too ;  up  to  the  period  when  the  dimi- 
nished amount  of  liquid  to  be  evaporated  and  drained,  furnished  so 
small  a  mass,  that  the  gradual  cooling  and  perfect  drainage,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  good  crystals,  were  conditions  no  longer 
under  control. 

The  reader  will  have  anticipated  my  coming  remark,  that  this  liquor 
of  drainage  stands  in  the  same  mechanical  relation  to  nitre,  that  mo- 
lasses does  to  sugar.  Beyond  this  mechanical  relation,  however,  the 
analogy  ends — as  will  bo  presently  made  known.  If,  instead  of  nitre 
and  water,  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  in  pure  water  be  taken,  and  treated 
according  to  the  scheme  just  indicated,  the  results  are  as  follow : 

A  portion  of  sugar  crystallizes ;  but,  instead  of  being  white,  as  it 
was  when  dissolved,  the  crystals  will  have  assumed  a  yellow  tint, 
and  the  syrup  of  drainage  will  be  more  or  less  coloured.  If  this 
syrup  bo  collected  and  evaporated,  there  will  result  another  produce 
of  crystalline  sugar  still  more  yellow  than  the  first,  and  the  liquor  of 
drainage  from  this  second  product  will  also  have  acquired  a  much 
darker  colour  than  its  parallel  in  the  first  operation.     Proceeding  in 
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this  way,  there  is  at  length  a  period  arrived  at,  when  the  liquor  of 
drainage  becomes  a  dark-coloured  viscid  mass,  incapable  of  crystal- 
lizing at  all. 

Thus,  according  to  testimony  of  this  experiment,  it  is  impossible 
to  extract,  by  the  evaporative  process  (at  least  when  heat  is  applied), 
the  total  amount  of  pure  sugar  dissolved  in  a  quantity  of  pure  water ; 
a  portion  of  such  sugar  being  destroyed,  and  converted  into  a  dark 
product. 

If  this  operation  had  been  conducted  on  a  solution  of  sugar — not 
in  pure  water,  but  admixed  with  impurities  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
coexist  with  the  sugar  in  cane-juice ;  had  the  case  been  still  more  in- 
volved by  the  addition  of  a  foreign  agent,  such  as  lime, — the  experi- 
mentalist might  have  imagined  the  destruction  of  sugar  just  indicated 
to  be  exclusively  due  to  the  agency  of  the  collateral  bodies :  an  ex- 
planation which  is  obviously  inapplicable  to  the  conditions  just  de- 
tailed. Indeed,  the  experiment  of  Professor  Soubciran,  heretofore 
mentioned,  sets  all  doubt  at  rest  on  this  point. 

The  agency  of  heat  alone  being  proved  sufficient  to  effect  a  certain 
destruction  upon  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  in  water,  it  is  an  important 
point  to  determine  the  lowest  amount  of  heat  which  is  thus  injurious; 
and  whether  a  process  of  evaporation  can  bo  devised,  which  shall  not 
overstep  that  limit  of  temperature  where  the  injury  first  commences. 

In  the  laboratory,  a  chemist  easily  solves  the  problem ;  indeed,  it 
involves  a  process  which  he  very  constantly  applies  to  effect  the  eva- 
poration or  desiccation  of  many  bodies, — so  delicate  in  their  nature, 
that  a  slight  artificial  temperature  would  subject  them  to  decompo- 
sition. 

The  chemist  would  proceed  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact,  that, 
to  produce  evaporation  the  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure  is  equiva- 
lent in  effect  to  the  application  of  artificial  heat.  He,  therefore,  would 
put  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  a  shallow  saucer,  containing 
oil  of  vitriol ;  over  which  he  would  place,  on  a  convenient  support,  a 
dish  containing  the  sugar  solution.  A  vacuum  being  now  produced, 
the  water  of  the  solution  would  commence  to  be  evolved  as  vapor; 
and  this  vapor  would  be  immediately  absorbed  by  the  oil  of  vitriol. 
Thus,  without  any  further  working  of  the  pump,  a  tendency  to  a  va- 
cuum would  be  kept  up,  until  the  sugar  would  have  become  dry, 
crystallized,  and  chemically  unchanged. 

1  need  not  say  that  this  process  of  evaporation  is  totally  unadapted 
to  any  commercial  case  of  sugar  manufacture.  A  compromise,  how- 
ever, between  two  conditions,  has  been  effected  by  the  vacuum  pan, 
(an  instrument  hereafter  to  be  described,)  which  enables  sugar  solu- 
tions to  be  boiled  in  commercial  quantities,  under  the  joint  circum- 
stances of  a  partial  vacuum,  and  a  great  diminution  of  temperature. 
The  lowest  practical  temperature  at  which  I  have  ever  seen  a  va- 
cuum pan  worked  is  135^ ;  a  temperature  which  I  would,  therefore, 
consider  the  practical  minimum,  but  which  is  sufRcient  to  effect  a 
certain  amount  of  destruction  on  sugar  solutions. 

Having  recognized  the  fact,  that  the  lowest  practicable  degree  i ' 
heat  for  effecting  the  evaporation  of  sugar  solutions,  is  suffident  1 
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itself  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  destruction — it  now  remaiHS  to 
be  shown  how  much  this  amount  of  destruction  is  increased,  by  the 
concomitant  agency  of  lime,  and  impurities. 

Proceeding  in  the  demonstration  systematically,  I  will  assume  a 
portion  of  white  sugar  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  admixed  with  lime, 
and  then  boiled.  It*  this  operation  be  performed,  the  eye  alone  will 
recognize  the  fact,  that  a  destructive  process  supervenes  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  when  a  mere  solution  of  sugar  and  water,  without 
the  addition  of  lime,  was  employed.  Not  only  does  the  fluid  become 
dark  with  increased  rapidity,  but  it  exhales  a  newly  developed  smell, 
Indicative  of  some  process  of  decomposition  eifected  upon  the  sugar. 
If,  moreover,  the  crystallization  of  the  limed  liquid  be  attempted,  a 
fiirther  proof  of  destruction  will  be  manifest  in  the  increased  amount 
of  non-crystallizable  material,  which  leaks  away  from  the  crystallized 
mass. 

These  are  but  rough  indications  of  the  injury  to  which  sugar  is 
exposed  when  solutions  containing  it  are  heated  in  combination  with 
lime — indications  which  are  so  visible  to  all  who  have  seen  the  ope- 
ration performed,  that  there  exists  not  a  sugar  producer,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  who  does  not  fully  recognize  the  powerfully  de- 
structive agency  of  this  alkaline  earth.  Nay,  in  the  absence  of  other 
testimony,  the  multitude  of  contrivances  which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  introduced  to  public  notice,  with  the  express  intention  of 
either  diminishing  indefinitely  the  amount  of  lime  to  be  use^,  or  of 
reducing  the  quantity  to  some*  definite  standard — would  be  ample 
evidence  in  support  of  the  position,  that  lime  is  commonly  recognized 
to  be  a  most  destructive  agent  on  sugar. 

The  minute  chemistry  of  the  agency  of  lime  on  sugar  solutions, 
would  be  somewhat  out  of  place  here.  So  much  of  this  agency  as  is 
necessary  for  the  guidance  of  a  practical  sugar  manufacturer  has 
already  been  given  in  other  parts  of  this  treatise. 

Having  successively  examined  the  agency  of  heat  on  a  pure  solu- 
tion of  sugar  and  water, — and  on  the  same  with  admixture  of  lime ; 
we  have  next  to  investigate  the  complex  changes  which  occur  during 
the  treatment  by  heat  of  sugar  solutions  mixed  with  vegetable  im- 
purities  and  lime. 

That  the  cases  selected  may  be  consecutively  demonstrative,  I  will 
suppose  the  experimentalist  to  contaminate  a  portion  of  pure  sugar 
and  water  with  some  raw  vegetable  juice — that  of  raw  parsnips,  for 
example.  Thus  contaminated,  the  solution  will  be  amenable  to  a 
new  scries  of  chemical  decompositions  of  greatly  increased  com- 
plexity ;  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable,  and  of 
greatest  practical  value,  to  be  well  understood,  and  remembered. 

The  first  great  influence  exerted  on  sugar  solutions  by  the  presence 
of  raw  vegetable  juices  generally,  is  that  of  causing  various  fermen- 
tations. Thus,  although  solutions  of  pure  sugar  in  water  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  temperatures  most  conducive  to  fer- 
mentation for  days,  and  even  weeks,  without  any  perceptible  effect 
of  this  kind,  yet  the  addition  of  very  small  quantities  of  these  raw 
vegetable  juices  causes  them,  under  the  same  circumstanoes,  readily 
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to  assume  fermoutaliunB  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  sugar 
and  the  futmation  of  lactic  acid,  maimite,  glucose,  alcohol,  acetic  add, 
and  miuiy  other  derivative  bodies. 

This  fictitious  juice,  made  up  of  sugar,  water,  and  the  juice  of  raw 
parsnips,  presents  a  very  near  aiiology  to  the  juice  of  beetroots,  from 
which  sugar  may  be  extracted — and  offers  no  very  remote  resem- 
blance to  sugar-cane  juice  itself;  many  chemical  properlicB  of  which 
liquids  may  be  correctly  studied  on  this  factitious  compound. 

If  a  portion  of  this  compound  saccharine  juice  be  evaporated  with 
all  care,  and  with  the  view  of  effecting  ita  crystallization, — the  labor 
will  be  in  vmn.  Uut4l  some  of  the  impurities,  at  least,  are  separated, 
no  crystallization  will  ensue. 

If  Uiis  factitious  juice  be  n  true  practical  representation  of  cane  and 
other  sugar-containing  juices,  it  is  i]uito  evident,  that  the  experiments 
dted  have  demonstrated  the  positive  necessity  of  separating  a  consi- 
derable portion,  at  least,  of  the  accompanying  vegetable  impurities, 
as  a  prelimiuary  to  obtaining  the  sugar  in  a  crystalline  form.  Hence 
the  following  proposition  is  at  once  brought  before  us: — Given,  a 
mixed  tvlution,  of  tugwr,  maltr,  and  mtpiiriliea — hoia  prartieally  to  »»■ 
parate  all  but  t/ie  tagar,  with  the  least  etptme,  and  the  least  delay. 

This  is  the  grand  problem,  upon  the  perfect  solution  of  which  every 
advance  towardii  perfection  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  hinges. 

As  the  usual  agent  employed  in  sugar-growing  countries,  for  effect- 
ing this  separation  of  impurities  from  raw  sugar-containing  juices — ia 
lime,  (employed  in  aome  manner  or  oUier,  it  will  be  |iroper,  in  this 
place,  to  examine  its  agency  on  the  factitious  juic«. 

If^  then,  a  portion  of  the  juice  be  admixed  with  a  portion  of  lime, 
(rubbed  with  water  into  the  condition  of  cream,  for  convenience  of 
employment,)  and  then  heated,  the  following  changes  will  be  seen  lo 
occur. 

When  the  heat  has  been  pushed  to  the  extent  of  180°  Fahr.,  a 
black  crust  of  impurities  will  bo  seen  to  have  collected  on  the  surface 
of  the  juice,  from. which  it  maybe  skimmed  off, — leavuig  the  sub* 
natant  liquid  comparatively  clear  and  bright,  but  much  deeper  colored 
than  it  was  originally. 

'  if  this  fluid,  thus  freed  from  the  scum  thrown  up  by  the  agency  of 
lime,  be  now  evaporated  down  to  the  proper  degree,  crystal lixation 
will  1)0  efleoted ; — and  substituting  can&juice  for  the  factitious  juice, 
hareoasumed  to  have  been  employed,  the  reader  will  have  had  brought 
before  his  notice  the  exact  conditions  of  sugar  boiling  in  the  colonies. 

Although  in  the  preceding  experiment  the  scum  might  have  been 
removed  from  the  juice  treated  with  lime,  so  soon  as  the  tempera- 
ture arrived  at  180°  Fahr. ;  although  the  subnatant  liquor  might  then 
appear  to  the  eye  perfectly  clear  and  bright — yet  it  is  not  difficult  to 
prove,  by  many  difl'erent  kinds  of  evidence,  that  this  brightness  or 
clearness  of  tlie  liquor  is  a  most  fallacious  sign  of  ita  purity.  The 
first  evidmeo  to  this  effect,  is  the  very  strong  one,  that  fresh  coata  of 
soum  continually  arise  as  the  evaporative  process  goes  on — a  result 
whidi  never  happens  In  solutions  of  pure  sugar  and  water.    A  seoo&d 
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mivr^  "w^csw  w^toA  are  known  to  be  endowed  with  tfe^  power  of  thn^- 
iii:r  i%}wn  v^^f^fQjkbie  impurities.     The  acetates  of  i-eaA  are  agents  if 

Tbu*  rafcT.  tbe  asrency  of  lime  has  been  demonstrai^l  to  be  defe* 
iT^j ;  buc  the  worst  has  yet  to  be  told.     Even  con<i£iJiiie,  for  the  saki 
oc"  ir^r-t^'^^^t*  that  there  is  a  certain  theoretical  re!at*L»n  between  i 
denni.te  amount  of  vegetable  impurities  and  the  quantity  of  Jint 
u<\.\:*siiry  lor  effecting  its  removal  (which  is  not  the  case),  stUl  ^m 
Telativ>n  would  vary  for  almost  every  sample  of  juice :  and  no  amouBl 
of  care,  or  talent,  or  appliances,  could  accomplish  this  exact  appor- 
tionment.    The  manufacturer  would,  therefore,  even  under  this  m^ 
sumption — ^the  one  most  favorable  to  the  employment  of  lime — be 
continually  obliged  either  to  choose  between  adding  too  little  of  that 
agent,  or  too  much ;  actual  neutralization  by  apportionment  being 
amongst  the  most  difficult  of  laboratory  operations,  and  one  totally 
impracticable  on  a  lai^e  scale.     A  few  remarks  will   be  necessair 
here,  relative  to  the  assertion,  that  no  theoretical  relation  does  exist 
between  the  quantity  of  lime  and  the  quantity  of  impurities  to  be 
separated.     It  will  be  intelligible  when  we  consider  that  the  removal 
of  impurities  effected  by  lime  is  not  one  of  combination^  but  one  of 
determination^  and  hence  is  influenced  by  such  varying  conditions  of 
heat,  density,  solution,  and  other  circumstances,  that  to  calculate  the 
chemical  resultant  of  so  many  conflicting  forces  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility.    On  this  point  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  practical  ex- 
emplification.    If  a  pint  of  cane-juice,  under  the  proper  conditions  of 
tomporaturc,  be  treated  with  ten  grains  of  lime,  a  scum  will  form ; 
which,  if  separated  by  filtration,  or  otherwise,  a  clear,  though  high- 
colored,  fluid  will  result.     If  this  fluid  be  now  examined  for  lime, 
oiMisiderable  quantities  of  it  will  be  discovered  by  the  prop>er  chemi- 
cal tests  for  that  alkaline  earth ;  a  fact  which  might  lead  to  the  in- 
ference, if  not  checked  by  other  observations,  that  more  lime  had 
been  employed  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  separation  of 
the  impurities  present. 

Nevertheless,  it  can  be  proved  most  unequivocally,  by  chemical 
tests  (the  acetates  of  lead,  for  example,)  that  not  merely  a  lai^ 
amount,  but  the  greatest  amount,  of  the  original  impurities  still  re- 
mains. This  testing  operation  demonstrates,  that  there  is  not  even 
a  theoretical  relation  between  the  amount  of  impurities  present,  and 
the  amount  of  lime  most  proper  to  effect  their  separation  ;  because 
the  agency  of  lime  is  indirect,  not  direct — ^because  it  does  not  effect 
any  separation  by  combination,  but  by  determination.  To  place  this 
matter  in  the  strongest  point  of  view,  the  following  case  may  be 
eitiHl : — 

If  sixty-three  parts  by  weight,  exactly,  of  ordinary  crystallised 
o.\alio  acid,*  were  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  if  it  were  required 


*  U  uft  mvoHMarv  to  be  precise  in  this  expression.  There  arc  two  substances 
tuio^ui  a«  i'TA'stuUized  oxalic  acid,  both  of  which  are  really  combinations  of 
v^vilic  ;u.'ivl  >Kith  water.  The  ordinary  crystallized  oxalic  acid  is  composed  of 
oue  (Hiui^aWiil  of  real  or  dry  oxalic  acid,  and  three  of  water ;  and  the  other  of 
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only  to  separate  the  oxalic  acid  absolutely  by  means  of  lime,  with- 
out employing  more  than  the  amount  required  of  the  latter  agent, 
the  problem  would  be  solved  with  the  greatest  ease.  Every  tyro 
in  chemistry  knows,  that  for  effecting  this  separation,  twenty-eight 
parts  by  weight,  exactly^  of  lime,  would  be  the  proper  quantity ; 
which  being  added,  a  solid  and  insoluble  combination  of  the  lime 
and  the  oxalic  acid  would  result — would  deposit ;  and  the  remaining 
liquid  would  be  water  absolutely  pure. 

if  the  impurities  which  contaminate  cane-juice,  and  other  natural 
sugar-containing  juices,  assumed  the  tendency  of  forming  a  direct, 
invariable,  and  determinate  power  of  combination  with  lime,  an  ex- 
act theoretical  relation  between  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two, 
necessary  for  effecting  combination  and  separation,  would  exist ;  but 
as  such  theoretical  relation  is  totally  opposed  to  the  actual  conditions, 
the  ailments  founded  upon  the  contrary  assumption  fall  to  the  ground. 

If  we  cursorily  pass  in  review  the  experiments  detailed  in  this 
chapter,  with  the  object  of  eliciting  from  them  their  legitimate  de- 
duction, we  shall  be  led  to  the  following  important  facts : — 

That  impure  or  crude  sugar-containing  juices  refuse  to  crystallize, 
until  a  large  portion  of  their  accompanying  impurities  has  been  re- 
moved ;  that,  moreover,  such  juices  arc  very  prone  to  undergo  fer- 
mentation ;  hence  the  removal  of  such  impurities  is  of  the  first  im* 
portance.  That  lime  will  effect  the  removal  of  such  an  amount  of 
the  impurities  as  will  admit  of  subsequent  crystallization,  lliat  it 
is  impossible  to  add  lime  in  such  a  maimer  that  some  of  this  agent 
shall  not  remain.     Hence,  that  even  under  the  most  favorable  sup- 

fiosition — ^namely,  that  the  use  of  lime  has  removed  all  impurities — 
which  is  not  the  case) — still,  the  resulting  liquor  will  not  be  sugar 
and  water,  but  a  mixture  of  sugar,  water  and  lime. 

But  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  if  a  solution  of  sugar,  water, 
and  lime  be  boiled  together,  the  sugar  is  rapidly  destroyed.  Hence, 
it  follows,  that  lime,  when  used  as  a  purifying  or  defecating  agent 
for  crude  sugar-containing  juices,  is,  under  any  circumstances,  a  most 
destructive  agent,  and  that  some  better  agent  is  a  desideratum. 

It  will  have  been  clearly  indicated,  moreover,  that  any  rational 
attempt  to  limit  the  injurious  agency  of  lime,  will  be  in  the  direction, 
not  of  primarily  apportioning  the  amount  of  lime  to  be  used,  but  of 
separating,  by  some  agent  not  injurious  to  sugar,  all  excess  of  the 
agent  which  may  remain  in  the  cleared  or  defecated  liquor.  Tliis,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  is  an  impossibility.^     Moreover,  if  there  be  ques- 


one  equivalrnt  of  real  or  dry  acid,  and  one  of  water.  Dry  oxalic  acid  has  never 
been  obtained,  although  it  may  be  caused  to  unite  with  certain  bases,  and  thus 
be  demonstrated  to  exist.  In  the  experiment  above  cited,  it  exchanges  its  water 
for  lime,  with  which  it  unites.  The  expression,  dry  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  is 
absurd. 

♦  That  is  to  say,  in  practice — on  the  small  scale,  and  by  the  exercise  of  great 
care,  lime  may  be  separated  with  such  exactitude,  even  by  oxalic  acid,  that  the 
sugar  shall  not  be  perceptibly  injured.     But  a  still  better  plan  con*'-*" 
use  of  sulphurous  acid,  under  circumf«tances  which,  havinc  noC^ 
1848,  I  caused  to  be  printed  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  nave 
taught  in  the  laboratory. 
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tion  of  separating  any  excess  of  defecating  agent,  the  practiad  di»> 
mist  will  turn  his  attention  to  an  agent  of  far  greater  efficacy,  is  i 
defecator,  than  lime — an  agent  which  long  since  ttouM  hare  heea 
employed  in  the  sugar  manufacture,  if  any  means  for  separating  it 
had  been  known. 

In  detailing  the  prominent  effect  of  the  agency  of  lime  on  sugar 
solutions,  both  pure  and  mixed,  I  have  purposely  avoided  all  chemi- 
cal remarks  as  to  the  rationale  of  this  agency,  from  the  oonvictioB 
that  they  would  little  avail  the  practical  sugar  producer.  In  pmntof 
fact,  the  agencies  thus  brought  into  play  are  so  multifarioas,  so  com- 
plex, or  80  ill  understood,  that  even  a  full  recapitulation  of  all  thit 
is  kno^n  on  the  subject  would  be  of  but  little  use. 

The  general  rationale  of  the  agency  of  lime  on  pure  solutions  of 
sugar  and  water  may  be  grasped  by  remembering — that  sugar  is  a 
body  of  acid  reaction ;  hence,  that  it  readily  combines  with  bases ; 
that  under  the  agency  of  lime  and  heat  it  readily  yields  glucose, 
which  substance  is  also  possessed  of  an  acid  quality.  Finally,  that 
glucose,  under  the  prolonged  action  of  lime  and  heat,  rapidly  changes 
into  glucic,  melasinic,  sacchulmic,  and  sacchumic  acids,  besides  many 
other  imperfectly  known  bodies. 

The  action  of  lime  and  heat  on  the  impurities  existing  in  sugar- 
containing  juices,  is  referable  to  the  property  which  albumen  and 
several  other  organic  bodies  assume,  of  becoming  to  some  degree  in- 
soluble, when  they  are  exposed  to  incipient  destruction. 

Thus,  all  that  can  be  stated  on  this  point  amounts  to  the  simple 
expression  of  the  fact,  that  lime  determines  the  separation  of  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  the  impurities  existing  in  crude  sugar  solutions. 

One  important  remark,  however,  relating  to  the  use  of  lime  as  a 
defecatory  agent,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  sugar 
grower.  It  is  this — that  whatever  the  rationale  of  the  employment 
of  lime,  in  the  sugar-boiling  operation  on  raw  juices  may  be,  it  is 
certainly  not  that,  as  is  fror^uently  stated,  of  neutralizing  acidity. 
The  term  acidity  is  here  to  be  understood  in  a  general  sense,  as  re- 
lating to  such  acids  as  the  acetic  and  lactic.  In  strict  chemical  lan- 
guage, the  term  acid  is  extended  even  to  sugar  itself.  Wore  there 
no  greater  necessity  for  using  lime  than  this,  it  is  clear  that  chalk 
would  be  a  most  efticient  substitute ;  for  whilst  it  would  be  equally 
potent  with  lime  in  neutralizing  acidity,  it  could  be  employed  in  any 
quantity  without  fear  of  injury.  The  agency  of  lime  on  solutions  of 
Muscovado,  or  other  impure  sugar  and  water,  has  purposely  been 
omitted  here,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  discussed  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety under  the  head  of  refining.  It  is  well  to  remark,  however, 
that  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  kind  of  impurities  existing  in 
raw  juices  and  those  in  colored  sugars.  The  former  chielly  consist 
of  albuiTiiiK)Us  bodies  natural  to  the  juices ;  the  latter  of  glucose, 
glucic,  niolasinic,  sacchulmic  and  sacchumic  acids,  generated  by  the 
action  of  heat  and  lime  on  sugar. 


BUSINESS,    1849-50— GRAIN   TRADB.  63^ 

PROGRESS  OP  AMERICAN  CITIES. 

1.— CINCINNATI. 

Wb  are  indebted  to  that  valuable  eheet,  the  Cincinnati  Pricefl  Current,  for  the 
following  f tatisticfl  of  that  rapidly  growing  emporium  of  the  North- West. 

BU8XNS88,   1849^50. 

The  prospects  were  generally  favorable  for  a  season  of  prosperity  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  commercial  year,  which  has  just  closed,  and  but  for  the  failure 
of  the  wheat  crop,  in  the  central  Western  States  in  1849,  and  the  re-appearance 
of  cholera  during  the  present  summer,  the  expectations  then  entertained  would 
have  been  more  than  realized.  But  notwithstanding  the  serious  drawbacks  al- 
luded to,  business  may  be  said  to  have  been  good  throughout  the  year,  and  although 
trade  could  not  at  any  time  be  said  to  bo  very  active,  yet  the  state  of  the  markets 
was  generally  healthy,  and  the  tendency  of  prices  was  such,  that  importers  and 
jobbers,  as  well  as  produce  merchants  generally,  realized  fair  profits  on  their  gen- 
eral sales,  lliere  was  but  a  comparatively  small  speculative  business  transact- 
ed in  any  of  our  Iciiding  staples,  and  most  of  the  operations  of  the  year  having 
been  characterized  by  prudence,  the  mercantile  community  have  well  sustained 
their  credit ;  and  while  in  the  Eastern  cities  some  heavy  failures  have  taken 
place,  we  have  had  scarcely  a  stoppage  to  announce,  and  we  may  safely  say  that 
the  new  year  is  entered  upon  with  unusually  flattering  prospects. 

GRAIN   TRADE. 

In  referring  to  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  in  the  central  Western  States, 
in  our  last  annual  remarks,  wo  stated  that  the  crop  would  not  much  exceed  one- 
third  of  an  average  yield.  On  referring  to  the  receipts  of  flour  at  the  several 
Western  outlets,  during  the  past  year,  we  find  that  we  were  correct  in  our  esti- 
mate, for  although  the  receipts  at  this  port  and  New-Orleans,  show  a  deficiency 
of  only  about  one-half,  yet  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  comparatively  high 
prices  current  in  the  Western  and  Southern  markets,  attracted  supplies  from 
the  Northern  T^kes,  which  in  ordinary  years,  found  their  outlet  at  New- York, 
and  also,  that  there  was  a  considerable  stock  of  surplus  wheat  in  the  West,  at 
the  in-coming  of  the  crops  of  1849,  while  this  season,  the  country  was  almost 
entirely  bare  when  the  new  wheat  was  brought  into  market.  In  remarking  on 
the  prospect  for  prices,  we  stated  that  the  full  supplies  in  the  Eastern  markets, 
and  the  great  falling  off  in  the  foreign  demand,  which  we  pre<licted  would  be 
experienced,  would  keep  the  market  in  check,  and  prevent  prices  from  reaching 
the  high  point  to  which  many,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  supposed,  they 
would  be  carried.  In  the  Western  markets,  however,  flour  commanded  a  higher 
price  than  we  had  supposed  would  be  realized,  and  we  find  that  the  average 
price  of  the  past  year  is  94  75,  while  that  for  1848-9,  was  only  $3  78.  In  the 
r^istem  markets  the  range  of  prices  was  only  about  fifty  cents  per  bbl.  higher 
than  last  year,  and  frequently  the  rates  current  here  were  as  high  as  those  ob- 
tainable in  New-Yurk.  In  uur  remarks,  relative  to  a  probable  falling  off  in  the 
European  demand  for  breaclstuffs,  we  were  entirely  correct,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  figures,  which  show  the  amount  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  foreign  ports,  from  Sept.  1,  1849,  to  about  the  10th  of  August  ultimo  : 

Flour,  Ma*l,  Oon,  Wbaai, 

bbU.  tbb.  tmah. 


1849-50 392,742 6,086 4,813,373 432,939 

1848-49 1,056,431 81,344 12,536,758. ... . . .  1,077,685 

Decrease 663,689  75,258  7,723,386  634,546 

It  is  seen  that  the  United  States  contributed  little  to  supply  Grc^*  p-:*-:* 
with  breadstuffs  during  the  past  year,  and  the  facts  show  that  we  ca 
any  considerable  demand  from  that  country,  while  her  own  cropt*  i 
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Continental  Europe,  are  even  moderately  good,  unless  at  prircs  that  would  not 
remunerate  our  farmers  for  the  labor  neceDsary  to  the  production  of  the  grain. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1849,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  yield  of 
corn  in  the  West  would  be  unusually  heavy,  and  we  so  stated  in  our  report,  and 
remarked  that  it  would  make  up,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  the  doiicienry  in 
the  yield  of  wheat.  The  crop,  however,  instead  of  being  heavy,  did  not  prove 
to  be  even  an  average  yield,  and,  as  a  consequence,  prices  ruled  high  throughout 
the  year,  and  in  order  to  supply  the  demand,  the  stocks  in  the  country  haw  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  there  will  be  but  a  small  surplus  to  go  over  to  the  new 
QCiison. 

It  i6  proper  that  we  should  in  this  connection,  make  a  few  remarks  rc]ati%'eto 
the  reversals  in  trade,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  the  Western  States, 
as  the  experience  of  the  past  may  prove  valuable  in  future  seasons.  The  high 
prices  current  in  the  West  and  South,  diverted  the  trade  in  flour  from  its  onli- 
nary  channels.  This  market  was  supplied,  to  some  extent,  from  Cleveland, 
Buflfalo  and  Pittsburgh,  and  there  was  an  entire  suspension  of  shipments  of  flour 
Eastward,  from  points  North  of  this  place,  on  the  Afiami  and  Eric  canal.  To 
St.  Louis  large  quantities  of  flour  were  sent  from  the  Nt)rthem  lakes  through  the 
Illinois  canal,  and  thence  to  New-Orleans.  This  diversion  of  supplies,  rendered 
practicable  bv  the  opening  of  various  channels  of  communication,  kept  prices 
in  check,  anJ  proved  of  great  advantage  to  consumers  situated  in  the  sections 
of  country  that  sufic'red  most  from  deficient  supplies.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
season  heavy  shipments  were  made  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  to  New-Orleans, 
but  these,  without  an  exception,  proved  unprofitable,  and  several  lots  were  sent 
back  to  New- York  and  Boston  markets.  The  experience  of  the  past  season,  in 
this  respect,  sliows  how  easy  a  matter  it  is,  with  our  various  channels  of  inter- 
comnmnicatioii,  to  distribute  supplies,  and  that  while  supplies  in  one  section 
are  ample,  the  other  cannot  sufl'er  materially  from  exorbitantly  high  prices. 

We  will  close  these  general  remarks  with  a  few  observations  relative  to  the 
prospects  for  the  year  we  have  entered  upon.  The  whole  countrj-  has  been  blest 
this  season  with  a  most  abundant  wheat  crop.  The  aggregate  yield,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  larger  than  ever  before,  audit  is  generally  supposed  that  the  stock  now 
in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  small  surplus  of  old  wheat,  is  larger  than 
in  any  season  since  1845.  This  leads  many  to  look  for  ven'  low  prices  during 
the  ensuing  year,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  prices  will  reach  an  unusually  low 
point  until  towards  the  close  of  the  season,  and  not  then  unless  the  prospects 
for  the  next  harvest  should  be  again  favorable.  There  are  several  reasom*  for 
this  conclusion  :  the  first,  and  chief  of  which  is,  that  farmers  will  not  soil  at 
low  prices,  unless  necessitated  to,  and  the  present  condition  of  most  of  them  is 
such,  that  they  can  alfonl  to  hold  their  grain  for  some  time.  Another  reason  is, 
that  when  prices  are  low,  the  consumption  is  generally  heavy.  The  aiivices 
from  Europe  state  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  for  good  crops  of  grain  in  Great 
Britain,  but  in  France,  unfavorable  weather  is  interfering  seriously  with  harvest 
operations.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Europe  will  have  within  herself,  a  fair 
supply  of  brradstulfs,  but,  notwithstanding,  we  think  there  will  be  an  increased 
demand  for  our  produce,  as  j)rice8  here  will  certainly  be  moderately  U>w,  and 
tlip  potato  crop  in  England  and  Ireland,  will  prove  a  partial,  if  not  an  almost 
total  failure.  There  will,  therefore,  as  we  may  reasonably  expect,  be  an  in- 
creased (ieuinnd  abroad,  and  during  the  continuance  of  low  prices,  there  will  be 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  exporters,  to  operate. 

HOGS. 

Relative  to  the  market  for  hogs,  we  remarked  that  the  infomiiation  we  then 
had,  warranted  the  belief  that  there  would  be  an  increase  in  all  the  Western 
States.  Tiic  accuracy  of  our  statement  was  generally  disputed,  until  the  sea- 
son for  packing  had  closed,  and  the  receipts  of  the  products  at  the  outlets, 
showed  that  wc  were  correct.  At  some  of  the  principal  packing  points,  thene 
was  a  fallini:  off,  hut  there  was  an  increased  business  done  in  the  interior,  as 
shown  by  subsequent  nnreipts  therefrom.  In  regard  to  prices,  we  stated,  that 
notwithstanding  the  low  rates  talked  of  during  the  summer,  the  market  would 
probably  open  between  ^2  50  and  S3 ;  and  on  referring  to  the  repoite,  wc  find 
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that  tha  aponing  pries  was  tS  61,  onJ  the  average  price  for  the  fjral  month  of 
lh»  season,  was  SS  65. 

Our  ailvicFS,  rplMiTv  to  the  nUDibnr  of  hogs  that  will  probably  be  ira^j  Tor  the 
hloi^k  the  approaching  sea>on,  are  not  suflicientlj  general  to  enable  Ua  to  riprcas 
an  opinion  aa  to  tho  auppl;  in  the  whole  We«t,  but  from  Ohio  anti  Kcalncky, 
anJ  portions  of  InJiann,  wc  ha»e  inlbmialion  lo  narranl  ub  in  sajing,  that  m 
these  stall*  there  will  Iw  u  ilcliciene;  From  the  asaessori'  return*  of  the  hag« 
aaaesMd  in  thirty  i^oantiei  in  this  stale,  we  leam  that  there  is  a  falling  olf  in 
every  county  heard  froin,  and  upon  these  returns  we  base  an  eitimalr  that  there 
will  be  a  clettcienc;  in  the  whole  slate,  of  two  hundred  and  lill;  thoutanil  head. 
ShoulJ  prices  rule  high,  ihia  deliciene;  maji  be  reduced  by  ratteniDE  bogs  that 
were  not  ansesned,  being  under  sit  months  old  in  April ;  bill  unless  Iheee  can  be 
made  ready  for  the  bloeV.  by  feeding  upon  nmi  com,  il  ia  not  probable  (hat  it 
will  be  done  lo  any  eilcnl,  as  the  Block  of  old  com  is  everywhere  very  light, 
and  where  conTenienI  to  a  market,  it  will  command  more  money  in  the  ear  tnan 
would  be  likely  to  be  realiinl  from  it  by  feeding  it  lo  hogs.  From  Kentucky,  or 
Indiana,  we  bare  no  official  infonnalion  relalivB  to  Ihc  number  of  ho^,  but  it  is 
known  that  in  both  those  states  there  is  a  scarcity  of  corn,  and  a*  it  is  known 
that  without  com  there  cannot  be  bogi,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  Ihnl  the  aupplj 
of  the  latter  will  be  losaened  lo  some  trxtent  by  the  deficiency  in  the  crop  of  ihfl 
farmer.  In  other  Wcilem  states  there  haa  been  for  several  years  a  Hlcady.  and 
during  the  laal  two  yean,  a  rapid  increaae  in  the  hog  buaineas,  and  Missouri, 
Iowa  and  IllinoiB  will  soon  occupy  the  most  prominent  places  amoiifi  the  hog 
raising  states  of  the  Union.  The  railroads  and  canals  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  have 
btou(rht  the  lands,  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  stales,  practically  so  near  to 
markets,  that  farmon  generally  can  do  aa  well,  and  sometimes  better,  by  selling 
llicir  com,  Ihan  by  feeding  hogs  on  an  ellensive  scale  This  will  continue  lo 
drive  the  busineas  West,  to  states  more  remote  from  market.  From  the  Weat- 
em  slates  alluded  to,  we  have  no  reliable  information  ;  but  as  a  (act,  not  favor- 
able lo  any  increase  in  number,  we  may  slate  that  in  those  states,  or  in  the  por- 
tions bonfering  on  the  rivers,  com  is  comparatively  scarce,  and  for  biting  hon, 
the  farmers  will,  to  a  great  extent,  bo  dsperident  on  the  new  crop,  Wc  (Sit 
■tale,  na  a  roost  unusual  accurrrnce,  (hat  com  was  shipped  during  the  last  sea- 
son, from  St,  Iionia,  to  points  up  the  Missouri  river,  and  shipnients  were  also 
made  iTom  this  city  to  St.  Iiouis.  'Hie  business  in  either  caae  was  not  very  ex- 
tensive, but  we  mention  Ibe  farts  lo  show  that  Ihere  waa  a  scarcity  in  the  com- 
growlng  sections  alluded  to.  Relative  to  tho  probable  price  of  hogs  for  tho 
next  leaaon,  we  have  made  some  inquiry,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  1^,  that  the 
roarhei  will  open  at  or  about  three  dollus  per  one  hundred  lbs.  net,  which  will 
he  almut  40c.  ahovn  tho  opening  price  of  last  season,  and  SRc.  below  the  opening 
price  at  1H4S-D.  There  is  certainly  nothing  at  present  that  should  induce 
dealers  to  |)ay  anything  over  the  price  named,  and  nothing  bulthecertainty  of  a 
very  insterial  deficiency  thai  would  jaatify  that  price.  The  present  condition 
of  the  maliet  cannot  be  said  to  be  a*  heallhy  as  at  the  commencement  of  (he 
kit  year.  The  stoelu  in  tho  Eaatem  markala  ore  heavier,  the  Ibrsign  demand 
fbl  ever;  article  is  Icsa,  and  io  this  market  bacon  sidea  are  I  eeol.  ahoulden.  i 
cent,  hams.  I  ]  centa  lower  than  at  Ihia  dale  laal  year.  Lard  i*  the  sbidb,  and 
mess  pork  is  about  Sfic.  belter.  I'hcro  ia  no  prospect  of  any  material  Increase 
in  fordgn  demand.  Tliese  facts  logctlu'r,  will  cause  packers  to  move  caUtiouS' 
ly.  We  here  republish  a  statement  given  in  our  last  annual  report,  showing 
tho  relative  value  of  the  SFVonil  producia  to  that  of  the  hog.  remarking  aa  we 
did  then,  that  it  waa  fumisbedby  a  gentleman  who  made  il  up  rroni  practical  ob- 

(3  for  hogs  would  be  equal  to  S^c  forgreen  sides  ;  44  44  for  bacon  do  :  Sjc. 
far  green  hams  ;  tfi  67  for  bacon  do  ;  44c-  fiir  green  shouidera ;  K  03  for  bacon 
do;  Sic.  (or  lard;  69  for  meas  pork;  16  60  for  rump  do  ;  «3  Wforbagi,  would 
be  rqual  to  4c.  for  green  Hides  ;  «5  03  litr  bacon  do  ;  5c.  for  do.  Iiams  :  9<i  211 
furduhacua;  8e.  for  do  nhouldera:  $391  for  du  shoulders  ;  Glc  for  hud  ;  tlUfor 
mean  pork  ;  96  BO  for  ruiup  do. 

We  hava  already  briedy  slatnd  that  the  prnspecta  are  Dow  highly  favi 
a  pruspenius  season.    The  country  ia  bleal  wilb  an  abundance  of  lbs 
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of  ihu  earth.  Excepting  hay  and  oat*,  j 
average  yield,  and  of  the  latter,  it  ia  onc-thiid  moro 
Inlien  I'romthe  country  by  CalifamiaomignuitB.ii  ui 
brineing  large  quantities  of  the  producla  of  the  mil 
turning  capilal  is  now  fell  in  the  £ait,  and  will  loon 
We«tem  country.  The  demand  for  grocerieB  aac 
mvichanti  of  (lie  interior,  must  be  heavy,  i>  liiere 
creoie  in  the  eoniUmpIion,  and  the  Btocke  eTcrynhi 
■peak,  a  clear  Held  for  the  opeiatione  of  the  new  yoi 

The  experience  of  previous  years,  in  the  packing 
to  move  very  caulloudy  at  the  commoncement  of  lai 
mer  of  1849,  the  views  of  packer*  neiy  very  low,  i 
iiual  report,  but  a  gradually  improving  market  for  pr 
tidence  towards  the  commeacemenl  of  the  aeason, 
packers  were  very  cautious  in  their  operalionii,  and 
probably  to  matters  relating  to  future  prospects,  t. 
Holders  of  hoes  had  been  greatly  discouraged  by  tl 
made  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  this  had  the 
the  stock  from  Ihig  market,  that  would  olborwise  h 
this  Gsased  an  incrcued  business  at  tame  of  the  old 
rior,  and  buainoas  was  also  done  al  varioui  new  pi 
here,  and  at  other  places,  was  made  up  by  an  increa 

The  packing  business  commenced  an  the  Slstof  ( 
beintf  favorable,  operations  progressed  slowly  until  [ 
ber,  Irom  which  lime  Ihey  went  forward  pretty  bri* 
season,  with  occasional  interruptions,  by  unfavoral 
The  first  sales  to  packers,  noticed,  were  about  500  hi 
St  tS  SO,  tS  60  and  tS  75,  the  market  leaning  (on 
tills  date  up  to  the  Ist  of  December,  the  average  wc 
B8,  but  from  this  point  prices  steadily  advanced  until 
83  40.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  advance  was 
market,  together  with  a  falling  off  in  the  arrivals  of 
ascerlBtned  thai  there  would  be  a>  deficiency  at  Ibis  i 
more  spirit,  and  llio  season  closed  nith  a  decideil 
bulk  of  the  business,  however,  was  done  at  the  low 
the  weekly  average  prices,  from  the  commencemeni 
which  we  here  give  : 


"      16,  8  83 

The  extreme  prices  of  the  season  were  93  60  a 

■ales  below  (3  60,  and  only  one  or  two  lots   at   o 

the  opening,  highest,  and  closing  prices  for  the  lost 

ornuc)>n«-  iq(U«;««. 

184B-7 t3  76 »i  60.. 

1847-8. 4  SS 4  M.. 

1848-9 3  60 4  00.. 

1849-50 -    a  111 - 360.. 

It  was  ascertained  at  the  close  of  the  season  that  tl 
this  aty.  during  the  season,  was  401, 76G  head.  Tht 
the  business  of  preceding  years  : 

1B16-J 30S.<»ahead  I  ISIS-S 

ia«-« 500.000    "     I  i8*»-so 

There  was  no  rdiabit  alalemenl  prepared,  of  iho  n 
bnl  from  the  quantity  of  provisions  received  at  the  sc 
ferred  thai  there  was  no  deficiency,  but  that  the  num 


The  liuiineai  of  Ihe  ptat  year  may  be  raid  lo  hnTe  generally  mnintainail  a 
haalthy  lone.  The  market  for  ho|{s  opened  at  Ion  priceg,  Icaiing  packers  a  fair 
niargia  for  proliU,  and  fiam  tlie  clone  of  the  packing  season  up  lo  the  1st  of 
June,  price*  cihibi led  an  upward  lenJoncy;  since  that  lime  the  matkel  has 
been  heavy,  and  at  the  closo  il  tends  in  favor  of  the  buyer.  In  our  lost  annual 
remuks.  undcilhis  head,  w>  italcd  that  iho  probahility  naSi  the  foreign  demand 
for  hog  produclB  would  hoi  equal  the  elpcctationi  of  American  dealers.  Prom 
a  table,  whieh  wo  have  compiled  from  official  and  other  eqoally  reliable  aources, 
of  the  eiporla  from  the  l.'nited  Slatea  to  fareign  counlries,  from  Jan.  Ul,  to 
latest  dates,  in  the  last  (wo  yean,  eoibrncing  a  period  of  7i  months,  wo  find 
that  the  amount  of  the  several  artielea  eiport«l  were  as  follows  : 

Bud,  Iti.  rDrk.Uli.  Bar.  bbb.  Urt.  t,f,. 

1849 32.9U,a50 IW.STS 48,003 439.262 

1850 23,740,030 120,803 66,882 840,006 

It  is  seen  that  in  bacon  and  park  there  haa  been  a  eonaiderable  decrease. 
There  has  been  a  moderate  increase  in  beef,  and  an  inercise  of  about  100  per 
cent,  in  lard.  The  heavy  shipmenla  of  the  tatlrr  had  a  great  effect  upon  prices 
'~  ''''         i  other  American  markets,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  remark*  on  that 


licle 


r  the 


mount  of  each  article  eiporled  to  Great 


H.kv. 


To  Groat  Britain ....  18,83 1 ,997 . . 

Other  forci^  ports..  4,917,133 87,338 38,236 395,438 

The  prospects  for  a  European  demand  during  the  present  year  ia  no  belter 
than  at  ihe  commencement  of  the  season  just  closed,  and  it  is  prob^le  that 
there  will  be,  in  the  aggregate,  a  decreaee  in  the  expurtti  of  the  hog  products  to 
that  country. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  stated  that  tbr  slock  of  all  ctescriptiona,  except 
tard,  was  believed  lo  be  light,  as  shown  by  the  exporla,  from  September  ihn  1st 
to  the  cninmeDFenicnl  of  the  new  seoiton,  when,  it  is  lo  be  Huppoaed.  but  littlt 
of  the  old  stock  remained  on  hand.  Tbo  amount  held  un  Iho  1st  of  September, 
tS49,  and  same  time,  1848,  was  as  follows  : 


IB48. 


leio. 


Imi.  bbls 8.008 8.966 

do.  kegi 23,148 46,733 

Bacon,  hhds 4,408 2,788 

do.    tierces 1,309 l.BM 

Pork,  bbli 33,480 13,761 

do  lbs 61.!Wa S.OO0 

We  have  nol  attempted  to  ascertain  the  preseni  (lock  by  actual  count,  but  of 
pork  and  lard  it  ia  believed  to  be  unusually  tight.    The  •apply  of  bacon  ia  mode- 
rate, but  nol  heavy.      In  referring  to  the  market  during  the  year,  wc  shall  for 
ice  each  article  soparately,  and  coimnencing  with 


We  find  that  at  the  close  of  Ihe  year  1849,  the  market  eihibitod  a  downwud 
tendency,  and  towards  the  close  of  September  mess  sold  as  low  M  $7  SS, 
About  the  first  of  October  there  was  a  alight  reaction,  and  from  the  13th  to  the 
30th  $8  was  the  ruling  rate,  and  it  continued  to  range  from  >T  HT  la  |A,  until 
the  10th  of  November,  when  Iho  market  again  began  to  give  way,  and  far  Ihe 
'in(!lhe84th,  87  63  woB  the  average  price.     '"' *  -     ■   -     -         - 


ached  during  the  year,  ci 


for  one  lot,  which  was  sold  about  Ihccommenco- 
r  fulure  deiivery.  al  «7  GO.     On  ibu  Ul  of  Do- 
improve,  anil  an  Ihe  2><l  88  GO  was  olitaincd,  a 


I 

L 


the  weekly   average  prices  fruui  that  dale  until  the    ITth   of   May,   raaflcd 
belwern  tft  37  andH  76,  showing  an  unusually  steady  market.     About  iheStih 
of  May,  il  being  ascertained  Ihal  Iho  stock  wa*  voty  light,  botden 
their  ngurcB  to  810,  and  subsequently  sal  en  were  made  at  810  SO, 
Juno  1st  lo  July  13th.  prices  varied  from  !I0  to  810  GO.     The  dea 
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ever,  was  exceedingly  limited,  and  the  sales  were  chiefly  of  a  retail  character. 
This  state  of  things  deprived  the  market  of  some  of  its  firmness,  and  although 
there  have  been  but  few  lots  pressing,  prices  have  since  given  way,  and  the  last 
■ale  heard  of,  which  was  made  on  the  24th  ult.,  was  at  $9  75 ;  and  we  may  rs* 
mark,  that  the  market  closes  heavy  at  99  75  a  $10,  with  a  very  moderate  de* 
mand.  This  price  is  75c.  a  $1  above  the  rates  current  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1849  ;  but  the  market  cannot  be  said  to  be  better  than  it  was  then,  as  regards 
its  relation  to  the  future,  as,  with  a  stock  equal  to  that  held  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  commercial  year,  very  little  over  $9  would  be  obtainable.  The 
exports  for  the  year  are  193,581  bbls.  against  186,192  bbls.  in  1848-9,  and  ars 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  except  1847-8,  when  they  were  196,486  bbls. 
The  amount  exported  from  this  port  is  a  trifle  larger  than  one-third  of  the  entirs 
receipts  at  New-Orleans. 

BACON. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  commercial  year  holders  were  realizing 
very  full  prices  for  every  description,  but  rates  soon  thereafter  be^an  to  give 
way,  and  on  the  20th  of  October,  when  the  season  for  old  bacon  closed,  they 
had  receded  from  8^.  for  plain  hams,  b^c.  for  sides,  and  4ic.  for  shoulders,  to 
5i  a  6c.,  4c.  and  3}  a  4c.,  respectively.  The  market  for  new  bacon  opened  in 
January  at  5^^  a  6c.  for  hams,  4ic.  for  sides,  and  3ic.  for  shoulders — and  these 
were  the  lowest  rates  of  the  season.  Prices  gradually  gained  firmness  until 
the  12th  of  July,  when  the  current  rates  were  6}  a  7c.  U>t  plain  hams,  5c.  for 
sides,  and  4^^.  for  shoulders.  These  were  the  highest  weekly  average  rates  ob« 
tained  during  the  year  ;  and  since  July  the  market  has  exhibited  a  downward 
tendency,  and  closes  at  6^,  4ia  4|,  and  4c.,  packed,  for  hams,  sides  and  should- 
ers, with  a  very  moderate  demand.  Holders,  however,  are  generallypretty  firm, 
and  some  lots  of  sides  and  shoulders,  in  choice  condition,  are  not  ofllered  at  our 
quotations.  The  stock,  as  already  remarked,  is  moderate,  but  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  be  sufficient  te  supply  the  demand  until  the  incoming  of  the  new  pro- 
duct. Our  tables  show  a  falling  ofi*  in  the  exports,  during  the  year,  of  15,941 
hhds. ;  but  by  taking  the  increase  in  tierces,  and  that  shipped  in  bulk,  and  the 
boxes  which  were  kept  distinct  the  last  year,  for  the  first  time,  and  reducing  all 
to  hogsheads,  the  decrease  is  equal  to  only  3,851  hhds.  The  receipts  at  this 
port  during  the  year  show  an  increase  of  1,385  hhds.  bacon,  1,893  tierces,  do^ 
and  4,008,286  lbs.  pork  and  bacon  in  bulk. 

The  number  of  boxes  of  pork  exported  during  the  year  were  13,448 ;  equal 
to  5,379,200  lbs.,  ail  of  which  was  intended  for  the  Euglish  market.  This  is 
equal  to  one-half  the  entire  exports  of  bacon  from  New- York  to  foreign  ports 
since  January  Ist,  and  nearly  one-fourth  the  whole  amount  exported  from  the  U. 
States  in  the  same  time.  Fully  one-fourth  the  bacon  shipped  to  the  English 
markets,  is  packed  at  this  place,  and,  as  we  remarked  in  our  last  report,  the  bu- 
siness is  chiefly  done  by  gentlemen  who  fully  understand  the  wants  of  foreign 
consumers. 

LARD. 

The  market  for  this  article  fluctuated  but  little  during  the  year,  but  through- 
out it  maintained  a  steady  and  healthy  appearance  until  the  close,  when  the  de- 
mand fell  off  and  prices  began  to  droop.  On  the  first  of  the  last  year  the  market 
was  heavy  at  6c.  for  prime  bbl.,  and  6\c.  for  keg.  These  prices,  however,  were 
not  subsequently  realized,  and  on  the  14th  of  September  the  average  price  was 
5ic.  The  market  continued  to  droop  until  October  6,  when  5|c.  was  the  cur- 
rent rate  ;  at  this  point  a  reaction  took  place,  and  prices  advanced  to  51c. ;  but 
early  in  December  they  again  went  down  to  5ic.  Early  in  January  there  was  a 
permanent  advance,  a  prime  article  commanding  5ic. ;  and  from  that  point  it 
steadily  improved  until  6]  a  7c.  was  reached  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  Early  in 
July  the  market  lost  its  buoyancy,  and  prices  receded  about  the  last  of  August 
to  6i  a  61  cents  for  prime  keg,  which  are  the  closing  rates.  The  market 
is  almost  if  not  entirely  bare  of  prime  barrel,  and  it  would  command  fully  as 
much  as  keg.  The  extreme  prices  during  the  year  were  51  a  7o.  Last  year 
tiie  extreme  rates  were  6  a  8c,  which  shows  that  the  prices  of  1848-8  wen  Urn 


mod  remnnentiie.    The  ronRumplian  of  lard  during  the  year,  by  lard  oil 
helorica,  nas  heavier  tli;in  ever  Wfore,  bciii|;  between  thirteen  and  fa 
million  of  poundi.     Wn  may  cxpoet  this  di-mand  to  continue,  while  pricoa  re- 
main within  a  moderate  rani^,  Bay  C&t  a  H-     It  la  auted  thai  at  anything  d*u 
the  laller  price,  m&nufaelurera  aeldnm  realize  anj  profit. 

Laat  icaion  we  hod  occasion  to  notice  a  great  dccteaae  in  the  exporl*  to  for- 
eign poHa.  Thia  ye-ar  we  have  a  corraaponding  increaao  to  notice,  the  ahip- 
menU  from  the  United  Stale)  eince  Jan.  Id  being  840.906  keg>.3gninat439.£SII 
kajfa,  lame  lime  last  year.  The  bulk  of  thia  was  exported  during  the  winter 
and  apring.  Ilie  amount  aent  forward  during  the  laat  throe  monlha  being  nimpt- 
ralivcly  light.  The  impoKa  at  thi*  port  during  the  year  ihow  an  inereoae  of 
S.6G9  bbla.  and  1&,143  kegs  ;  and  the  eiporla  an  increaae  of  1671  bbl*.  and 
39.afi8  kega. 


At  the  commencement  of  (he  last  commercial  year,  flour  had  reached  a  high 
point,  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  in  the  wheat  crop  of  1849,  the  eflectB  of 
which  then  began  In  be  aeniibly  fell.  The  high  price*  current,  howefer. 
brought  forward  conBidenibIc  supplies  of  surplus  wheat  that  had  rrtaainEd  over 
from  the  crops  of  previous  years,  and  under  introaacd  rcicipta,  prices  declined 
in  ScMember.  from  95  to  (4  SO.  In  October  there  was  a  reaction,  and  on  tha 
lat  of  Nov.  94  6Ii  wai  the  avcrnEC  weekly  price.  Prom  this  dale  until  April 
36lh,  prices  fluctuated  between  $4  40  and  t&.  In  May  pricCH  improved,  and 
coDliuued  to  advance  until  Iho  Tlh  of  June,  when  96  86  waa  the  average  quota- 
tion. From  thia  point  pnac*  receded,  reaching  84  on  the  19th  of  July.  Ihtring 
the  two  lad  weeka  of  J^uly  an  advance  was  again  eslabliihed.  and  94  35  a  94  SO 
were  obtained,  bat  during  the  month  of  August  prices  ranged  from  93  86  lo  $8 
60,  closing  at  about  93  63.  The  suppliea  of  new  wheat  have  so  far  come  for- 
ward very  slowly,  and  there  has  yel  been  nothing  approaching  lo  a  "  glut"  in 
the  market,  but  on  (he  contrary,  the  demand  hoi  been  fully  up  with  the  aupply, 
•nd  this  state  of  thing)  prevented  prieo)  from  reachiiig  thU  low  point  to  whi^ 
it  wa«  generally  supposed  ihey  would  recede. 


Wheat  has  varied  daring  the  year,  between  70  atid  1 10c.  The  suppliea  through- 
oat  were  quite  limited,  aruj  generally  inferior  in  qualily,  and  theupvrationa  of  the 
city  mill)  were,  in  consequence,  greatly  restricted.  The  receipta  by  public  coD' 
teyances.  a<  cihibiled  in  our  tables,  show  a  decrease  compared  with  last  year,  of 
W,S93  bushels,  hut  much  the  heaviosi  deficiency  wna  in  the  rec«ipla  by  Wagons, 
of  which  we  have  no  account.  The  market  ia  now  steady  at  TOc.,  with  a  de- 
mand fully  equal  to  the  supply. 

High  prices  were  mainlnjned  for  this  article  throughout  the  year,  the  lowest 
price  being  34c..  and  that  was  submitted  lo  only  for  a  few  daya.  Tlio  eilreme 
average  rales  were  24  a  61c.,  exclusive  of  packages,  and  the  average  for  the 
year  was  3a|  cla.,  agiuiist  38  eta.  in  '48-9,  and  STJ  da.  in  '47-8.  The  comparativa 
acarcity  of  the  article  in  other  Westeni  markets,  and  the  relative  high  pricM 
current,  caused  a  greatly  increased  export  demand  in  this  market,  and  we  find 
that  the  receipta  at  thia  port,  during  the  year,  show  an  increase  of  393,630, 
which  is  a  lilllc  more  Ibaii  50  per  cent,  over  those  of  last  year.  Thi*  increaa< 
was  owing  lo  aupplle*  being  attracted  hither  from  Northern  and  tjulem  mark- 
ets, by  tbe  high  piices  currant. 

The  receipt*  at  this  port  during  the  year,  «how  an  increnaa  of  19.043  hi 
aikd  the  etporta  an  increase  of  4:^6X9  bbla.     Iliis  is  one,  and  perhaps  thi 
article  in  our  trade,  ilie  eansuiapiian  of  which  ia  not  olTeeted  bv  tbe 
During  the  year  pricva  hnve  ranged  frnm  IftI  3  S^je.,  the  earrenet 
time  tMing  above  SOc     The  average  price  (or  the  year  is  ftillj  : 
that  for  1848-9. 


I 
I 


Hie  nuuiltractilriiif  bueineiB  having  brcome  a  leading  and  imporlanl  brack 


it  report.  Ill  Ihe  ls«L  report.  prCBBnled  at  the  clou  of  tti 
cooiQWTcia]  ycBT,  no  attempt  was  mails  to  give  a  stalciaent  ofthia  biuin«i.i» 
had  been  found  impoaiiljietD  collect  aucli  racts  as  would  have  enabled  ua  Uia^ 
mit  ■  tellable  rfport  of  rvcn  s  portian  of  the  li^ading  brancbes,  moit  a(lV 
muiulketuieri  bemi;  unable  to  aee  the  advantage  to  themaelvc*  or  Ihe  all,  M 
•ach  an  exbibit  as  it  bad  b^en  proposed  to  make.  Most  of  lb»  obctaclea.  h»- 
ever,  which  wern  then  in  tho  way,  have  been  overcome,  and  wv  have  luceesM 
in  collecting  such  infarmalion  aa  cnubiea  us  to  preacnt  a  sufficiently  ifiuitt 
Matenu-nl  of  ncnrly  all  Ihi-  principsl  branchfn  of  man ii fact uree  in  Ihecili. 

It  is  nn'y  :•  C-'vi  yn-^  ^in"-  tlij-  i-It-c  look  her  eland  among  the  loioa&rm- 
ingciti,'^  ..I   I  !■.■  I  1,1,11.     I..I  V 1 1  -,i  r  |,i.l  hai  been  the  progress  in  this  bratiphtf 

buainei.-    il -    ,■   i,.      ■'■'':.]■-.   ili;il  can  boaiit   of  a  grealer  varielj  af 

manufaeturing  cttahliahmenlB,  and  nbw  our  cit;  may  be  said  to  be  fik  manafi*- 
turing,  as  wcu  as  Ihe  commercial  motropolis  of  tbe  West. 

When  wfl  compare  the  present  condition  of  the  bnsineaa  of  our  city,  with  lU 
of  >  few  yeara  since,  il  mual  be  admitted  that  oar  proeperi^,  in  a  eonimeiciJ 
point  of  view,  ia  in  a  eieat  degree  attributable  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  maaa- 
tactoriea,  and  it  would  now  be  impossible  to  sever  the  connecting  link  betmca 
tbe  mercantile  and  manufacturing  intereats.  For  mannfaotarins  parpoees,  a 
it  baa  often  been  remarked  bj  strangers  aa  well  aa  citiiens,  there  la  not  peitits 
in  the  Union,  and  certainly  not  in  the  Weit,  a  more  desirable  location  llua  Ihu. 
Situated  aa  we  are,  in  tbe  midst  of  the  richest  and  moat  populous  stales  in  iht 
Wealem  country,  and  in  the  most  prosperoos  state  from  the  Atlantic  to  theh- 
cifie,  and  being  connected  by  railroads,  river  and  canals,  with  moat  of  tbe  pii- 
eipal  places  in  the  West,  our  manufacturers  aa  well  as  our  merchanta.  mustcoe- 
Unue  to  command  a  large  share — flie  heaviest  sortion — of  the  Western  trads, 
and  there  does  not  aeem  to  be  the  least  probability,  aqd  hardly  a  possibility,  ef 
the  leading  interests  of  the  city  being  checked  in  their  progress.  Id  Huaj 
branchea  it  ia  impossible  for  Eastern  manufacturera  to  compete  with  those  al 
the  Wcatcra  valley.  Here  facilities  are  great ;  iron,  coal,  lumber,  Ac.,  art 
abundant,  and  of  easy  acccaa  ;  food  is  cheaper  than  in  the  Eaat ;  labor  is  fdUy 
aa  low,  and  in  addition  to  all  these,  we  have  the  advantage  of  being  among,  or 
comeaienl  to  the  conaumers,  thus  saving  to  the  latter  tbe  heavy  cost  of  iniit- 
portation  between  Eaatcm  and  Wealem  cities.  Our  market  has  therefore  be- 
come a  prominent  one  for  manubctures,  and  this  haa  given,  and  will  continn* 
to  give,  adJilional  impetus  to  other  brancbei  of  business,  so  that  the  manufac- 
turer in  attracting  customers  for  himself,  attracts  them  also  for  the  merchaot. 
With  Ihoac  few  general  remarka,  we  proceed  to  notice,  tipder  respective  heads, 
the  several  leading  branches,  commencing  with 

There  are  in  tbe  city  and  vicinity  (all  of  which  properiy  belong  and  End  s 
market  for  their  products  here)  seven  rolling  mills,  vti  : — licking  Iron  Wort*, 
Morrcll,  Stewart  &.  Co. ;  Cincinnati  iron  Works,  Shrtve,  Steele  &  Co. ;  Bloom 
Forgo  Iron  Works,  Gaylord  &.  Co, ;  Covington  Iron  Works,  J.  K.  Mc.Nickle; 
Vulcan  Iron  Works  :  CincinDali  Iron  Company  ;  Newport  Iron  Works,  and  D, 
WoliT,  Thecapital  invested  in  these  estabtishmenls  is  tT60.000  ;  products  an- 
nually,  11,580,000;  annual  consumption  of  pig  iron.  19,900  tons;  do  scrap 
iron,  1,060  tons;  do.  blooms,  b,BaO  tona  ;  consumption  of  cool,  1,100,000  bush- 
els :  bands  employed,  046. 

The  stove  foundries  number  fourteen,  viz,  :  Etna  Foundry,  Lewis  &.  Town- 
clifT;  stove  foundry.  D,  Root ;  Clay  Iron  Works,  Jas.  Webb ;  Covington  Iron 
Foundry,  Geo,  W,  Ball ;  Journeymen's  Union  Foundry  Aaaociation  ;  Buckeye  , 
FoundiT,  Gould  &  McCracken ;  Fulton  Foundry.  R,  H  Andrews  ;  Telegraph 
Iron  Works,  W.  C  Davia  &.  Co, ;  Western  Iron  Fonnd^,  Gilpin  &  Malthewa  ; 
Stove  Foundrr,  French  iWinslow;  do.  do.,  W,  &H,  P,  Kesor;  do  do,  God^ 
hue  &  Co. ;  do  do.,  Noyes  dc  Rogers  ;  do.  do.,  Wolff  &  Co.    Aggregate  tn^ 
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lalinTMtcd.  VSST.OM;  produtrU,  •891,000;  pig  iron  connimed.  9 
wrap  do..  T2£  tons  ;  coal.  102,900  buahcU ;  voki>.  86,000  tiusheU  ;  numbor  i>r 
hsQili  cmpJoyed,  880.  'Hie  number  of  BtoTe«  manufeclured  unnually,  ia  about 
101,000,  of  nhich,  the  vrratest  portion  arc  ahipprd  withoat  Irimmin^ — Ihe 
whole  Wp(t  being  mippbed  to  a  great  vitenl,  from  Ihia  point — and  our  eBlimUe 
of  the  product!  doea  not  include  the  Iriraroinga  attached  to  thoao  disposed  of  in 
the  city  by  retail. 

The  Machine  Shops  and  Poundrica  ntYmbor  twenty-oieht.  viz.  :  Hanica  &. 
Thompaon,  Ltoii  &  Hell,  Millignn  A:  Clementa,  B.  S.  Temple.  MUea  Greenwood, 
MUea  GreenwaJd  i  Co ,  J,  S,  Pollock,  J,  &  J,  Fishwict,  Sat.  Todd  &  Co.,  J- 
Hevan  &  Co.,  W.  R  Andrews,  D.  Griffey,  Martin  Anshuti  dc  Co.,  George 
Shields,  Greenwald  i  Bonsai,  t^lhrop  4  Co.,  A.  Gardner  &  Co  ,  Ascheraft  & 
Rusk,  Baker  &  Morton,  Horton  dt  Macy,  D  A  Powell,  Jas.  Goodloe  &  Co.,  J. 
H,  Burrow*  dc  Co.,  Reynolds,  Kile  A  Co.,  Talem,  Niles  &  Co.,  A.  Harknessdc 
Co  ,  A.  B  Holabird,  and White  Included  in  these  are  two  Pipe  Found- 
ries, which  are  not  in  operation,  and  we  do  not  embroee  them  in  Ihe  following 
aggre^jiate.  Number  of  hands  employed,  1,790  ;  capital.  tl.liW.OOO  ;  products, 
»S,459.000 ;  cDnsumplion.  14,870  tons  of  pig  iron  -,  166  do.  blooms  ;  506  do. 
scrip  ;  MS,Oao  bushels  coal,  99,500  do.  coke. 


Rolling  mills 780,000 1,580,000 28,750 1,100,000 

■SlDTe  foundries 557,000 893,000 10.176 188,900 

Machine  shops 1,498,000 3,459,000 15,371 640,600 

Total a.815,000  4,931,000  48,196  1,939,400 

The  number  of  bands  CEDplayed  in  the  above  oatabliBhments,  are  as  fallows  ■ 
Rolling  Milts,  946  ;  Stove  Foundries,  S80  ;  Machine  Shops,  1799. 

The  iron  business  in  coouuon  with  every  other  branch  of  industry,  bat  inf- 
fered  much  depression  during  the  last  two  summers,  in  consequeure  of  lidt- 
ness,  but  it  is  now  reviving,  and  ha*  generally  a  very  healthy  appearance.  IHg 
iron,  which  was  exceedingly  dull  in  the  spring  and  early  In  Ibe  siunmer,  is  now 
in  brisk  demand  at  636  per  ton,  which  is  three  dollars  above  Ihe  lowest  point 
reached,  and  all  good  lots  are  taken  freely  on  arrival.  I'he  shipments  of  atovc* 
during  Ibe  past  year,  have  been  as  large  a*  In  any  previous  season,  but  the  pro- 
fits were  less  satisfactory. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  above  in  the  Price  Current,  we  have  discovered 
that  the  Globe  Iron  Works  of  Messrs  Worthington  fi.  Pullan  were  not  men- 
tioned among  the  Rolling  Mills.  The  product*  of  this  establishment  were  in- 
eluded  in  the  a^greple  given,  but  the  names  of  the  works  and  prDprielors  were 
accidentally  omitled.  We  also  learn  that  the  stock  of  Ihe  Cincinnati  and  Vul- 
nare  Mills  has  been  purchased  by  one  or  two  individuals,  and  Ihe  latter  have 
■ier|>  nreiitli)  concluded  to  remove  the  maehinery,  Ac.,  to  St.  Louis.  This  change 
was  determined  npun  after  the  facts  upon  which  onr  report  is  based,  were  fur- 
nished, and  Ibis  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  which  we  have  corrected. 


It  is  only  a  few  years  since  steam  Was  inlroducnt  into  the  furniture 
and  although  at  the  outset  there  were  many  Jifficutties  la  be  contended  againsl. 
the  business  succeeded  wonderfully,  and  il  is  iinw  an  important  branch  of  it 
man ufacln ring  bu9tne«t  of  Ihe  city.    At  first  nn  allrtnpl  wa«  lUude  to  ma     '~ 
lure  other  than  the  common  or  plain  articles  offumilure,  but  now  every  tb 

lionslmosi,  from  the  common  hcdstead  to  Ihe  most  costly  articles,  or 

some  of  the  eileniive  steam  estidilishmrnls,  and   steam  made  Ami! 
longer  regarded  as  inferior  to  that  made  by  band,  but  on  the  contruy.tj 
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ii  generally  pnienred.  The  grett  fednetum  in  rarioe,  tmnmed  hj  the  ii 
of  steam,  has  attracted  a  large  trade  firom  the  Weotem  and  Sottthen  oaaady, 
and  Cincinnati  furniture  is  now  purchased  for  the  moat  distant  portiaa  of  lb 
states  bordering  on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  nUnois,  Ciiniberlaikl  andTA> 
nessee  rivers.  Considerable  quantities  are  also  aent  out  bj  caoiala  aad  ni- 
roads,  and  indeed  we  may  say  Uiere  is  a  demand  from  every  aectioii.  The  la- 
duction  in  price  within  the  last  five  years,  is  on  an  avera^^y  38  per  eent ;  aa 
some  articles  the  reduction  is  60  per  cent.,  but  on  ethers  ii  ia  less — the  ima 
descriptions  requiring  a  considerable  amount  of  hand-work.  There  are  in  lbs 
city  proper  nine  steam  factories,  which  do  an  average  jearhr  Imaineaa  of  $M8r 
600.  If  we  add  to  these  the  business  of  the  sevenu  eatabliehmenta  in  the  atf 
where  steam  is  not  used,  the  furniture  trade  would  be  about  <Mie  millioB  doUam 
The  following  are  the  proprietors  of  the  steam  &etoriea,  vis. : — Clawsoe  k 
Mudge,  John  K.  CooUdge,  Geo.  W.  Coddington,  Walt^  db  Meader,  Ikmy 
Closserman,  Smith  dc  Hawley,  Mitchell  dt  Rammelsberg,  and  H.  Wetdcroeht  A 
Co.  In  seven  of  the  establishments  named,  there  are  manufactured  annuallv. 
4,360  bedsteads,  14,500  doz.  chairs,  7,600  bureaus,  1,000  writing  desks,  4,50» 
washstands,  1,660  sofas,  2,600  card  tables,  and  200  wardrobes.  In  ofder  to  ffivt 
an  idea  of  the  quality  of  *'  the  steam  furniture,"  we  will  state  the  raoge  of  pnces 
for  some  articles,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  business  is  not  confined  to 
the  common  or  even  middling  descriptions;  washstands,  $1  50  to  $30  each; 
chairs,  $4  60  to  $90  per  doz. ;  wardrobes,  $6  60  to  $70  each ;  bureaus,  $15  to 
$40 ;  sofas,  $16  to  $60 ;  writing  desks,  $7  60  to  $30  each.  With  the  great  fa- 
cilities now  possessed  at  this  place  for  the  manufacture  of  every  article  in  the 
furniture  line,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  the  supply  of  the  extend- 
ing population  of  the  West,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness, anring  the  next  year,  will  fuUy  equal  that  of  the  past. 

BUILDING   MATERIALS. 

The  introduction  and  growth  of  this  business  has  been  most  extrardinaiy, 
and  the  effect  which  steam  and  machinery  has  had  upon  the  price  of  carpenter 
work  is  not  less  so.  A  few  years  ago  flooring  boards  were  the  only  article 
worked  by  machinery,  if  we  except  two  or  three  sash  establishments  where 
horse  power  was  used  for  performing  the  heaviest  part  of  the  work,  and  where 
a  considerable  amount  of  sash  was  manufactured.  We  have  now,  however,  six 
factories  where  sash,  doors,  blinds,  base,  mouldings,  and  other  trimmings,  are 
manufactured,  and  these  articles  are  supplied  not  only  to  the  city  builders,  but 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  whole  Western  and  Southern  country.  So  great 
has  been  the  reduction  in  price  that  builders  living  fifteen  hundred  miles  from 
here  are  able  to  supply  themselves  on  more  favorable  terms,  from  our  factories, 
than  they  can  manufacture  the  article  at  home.  City  builders  also  supply  them* 
selves  chiefly  from  the  factories,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  price  of  build- 
ing has  fallen  greatly.  To  show  the  extent  of  the  decline,  we  will  mention 
that  some  years  sinbe,  the  master  builders  of  the  city  established  a  *'  bill  of 
prices,"  and  work  was  done  about  seven  years  since,  at  fifty  cents  on  the  bill, 
which  was  then  considered  a  very  low  price,  but  now  the  great  bulk  of  work  is 
done  at  twenty  and  twenty-five  cents,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  as  high  as 
thirty  cents  is  obtained.  This  great  reduction  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  work,  which  is  supplied  by  the  factories  60  per  cent,  less 
than  before  the  introduction  of  machinery.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the 
whole  Western  and  Southern  countries  arc  supplied,  to  some  extent,  from  this 
place  ;  to  be  more  specific,  we  will  state  that  shipments  are  constantly  making 
to  points  on  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  to  New-Orleans,  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  and  Illinois  rivers,  also,  along  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland, 
and  Kentucky  rivers  ;  in  a  word,  wherever  a  steamboat  navigates,  and  inland, 
as  far  as  the  canal  boat  and  locomotive  penetrates.  There  are,  as  already  stated* 
six  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  and  fourteen  flooring  mills  in  the  city.  The 
total  value  of  materials  manufactured  during  the  year,  is  about  $200,000,  and 
about  one-third  of  this  amount  is  exported.  In  addition  to  the  steam  establish* 
ments,  there  aie  various  small  factories  where  articles  are  manufactured  by 
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ducts  of  (be  latter  IH  875,000. 

The  gWBt  pcrfectian  la  which  mnrhinerr  had  been  btuught.  'u  well  worthj  ot 
rnnark.  Tenoninp  and  morliBing  ii  done  with  more  ejactneai  than  the  work 
coald  be  pcrfornieJ  bv  hand,  and  mnuldinge  for  trimminga  and  wuh  air  neatlj 
made,  and  come  from  the  machine  rend^v  for  the  Rniaher. 

We  cannot  give  a  moro  concinEive  proof  of  the  great  ritent  lo  which  thu 
buBincM  haa  proji^eaaed,  than  hy  alating  the  dimenaiona  of  a  factorj  Ihal  ii  be- 
ing erected  by  MeaBr*.  Hintle  &,  Guild,  which  in  tn  be  entirely  devoted  to  the 
minuraeture  of  buildipg  materials.  The  building  fronle  on  rronl-itrecl  and 
ntna  back  to  the  river,  and  is  eiily  feet  (ronl  by  250  feet  deep,  the  river  front 
■even  aloriea  high,  ujd  the  Frant-atrert  front,  five.  Thia  building  will  be  capa- 
ble at  containing  machinery  that  will  give  employment  lo  IWO  hands,  and  We 
have  no  doubt  that  before  long  thero  will  be  work  auffieienl  for  that  number. 
Atlmrhed  to  Iho  main  building  is  a  dry  house,  IS  by  40,  lix  ■loriea  high. 
Through  this  flteam  pipes  will  pass,  and  heat  will  be  thereby  created,  wbirh  will 
porfeclly  season  all  itie  lumber  that  will  be  used  in  the  factory.  We  had  intend- 
ed lo  have  given  here  a  comparative  atotement  of  the  prirra  of  assh,  doora,  Ac, 
but  our  limited  apace  compels  us  to  bring  this  subject  lo  a  close,  as  nc  hare  yet 
aeveral  branebea  to  notice. 


Until  recently  the  Wegtem  market  was  chiefly  supplied  from  Esslern  faclo- 
rlM,  btit  this  trade  ia  naw  greatly  interfered  with,  and  we  may  isy  almost  entire- 
ly cut  ofT  by  our  awn  mnnubetuTEri.  The  busineia  boa  alao  b«en  brou^l  to 
great  perfection,  and  carriage*  manufactured  in  the  city  during  the  laul  year, 
would  do  credit  to  any  Kastcra  ostabliahmcnt,  and  the  disposition  manifested  by 
some  Id  buy  Eastern  work,  is  only  accounted  fur  by  tho  singular  desire  Ihal  a 
portion  of  ourpeople  have  for  spending  money  from  home.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  adtontages  of  the  West  for  monulartunss,  we  may  state  that  a  Connecticut 
■ile-trec  nuuiufactuier.wha  shipped  bis  manufactures  West,  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  compete  with  our  own  eslalilishmcnli,  recently  removed  to  Httsburgh, 
and  is  now  carrying  on  his  business  at  that  point. 

There  are  in  the  city  ten  factories,  vis.  :  Hojt  &.  Hull,  H.  P.  Gryden  i  Co., 
J.  W.  Gosling  A.  Co.,  G.  C.  MiUer  &.  Sons,  8  &  H.  Barnes,  Joieph  Dallon, 
John  Wilti,  Ward  A.  Co.,  John  Roberta,  I.  it  B  Bruce  &  Co.  I'he  capital  in- 
vested is  tlSJ.OOO.  annual  products,  t34fi,000;  hands  employed,  300.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  there  is  a  large  number  of  omnibus  manu&clories.  including  the 
ettpuaive  ealnbltahnienl  of  Reck  It  Davenport,  whose  annual  business  atono  is 
not  far  from  »100,OUO. 


Our  cily  contains  caiaparalivety  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  cotton  factories 
c^  the  Weal,  Ihc  whole  number  in  thia  city,  Covington  and  Newport.  Iwiirg  only 
Hve.  There  arc,  however,  aeveral  in  the  counlrr,  which,  altbouKh  not  situateil 
here,  are  owned  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  our  cilixens,  and  all  ht  this  section  of 
■xnuitiT  depend  on  this  city  for  a  market  for  their  proilucts.  There  .-ir».  .la  we 
bavc  alreaiW  stated,  five  factories  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  vii.  :  Fr^inklin  Fac- 
tory. Gould,  Peorce  4  Co.,  O'ShaUghneaay  &  Co..  Covington  Cotton  Taclory, 
J.  C.  GleaaendorfT.  These  run  19.100  sfandlcs,  pinduce  annually.  3.1B6,0OU 
yds.  ofbrown  sheetings,  and  1,014,000  lbs.  cotton  yarua,  consume  4.3S0  bales  of 
cotton,  and  employ  605  handa.  The  value  of  the  annual  products  is  shout 
$4!>S.O0O.  The  capital  invested  in  the  baildings  and  mai^ineiy  alone,  is 
•880.000. 

During  the  post  yesr  we  look  considerable  trouble  lo  collect  slalistics  of  the 
cotion  racloriea  in  the  West,  and  we  believe  we  sueceedcil  in  gol'lni! 
from  all  the  leading  eitabliehmenti.     According  lo  the  alatemi    ' 
our  returns  wore  completed,  the  whole  number  of  sjundlas  rv 
and  the  annual  consumptiun  of  cotton  Is  37,350  bi'  - 
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UNSEED  AND   LARD  OIL. 

There  are  in  the  city,  four  Linseed  Oil  Mills,  which  pressed  during  the  last 
year,  about  100,000  bushels  of  seed,  produced  *200,000  gallons  of  oil,  and  2,000 
tons  of  oil  cake.  These  establishments  have  a  caj[>acity  for  pressing  347,000 
bushels  of  seed  annually,  which  would  produce  600,000  gallons  of  oil,  but  that 
Quantity  of  seed  has  never  been  obtained,  nor  would  there  be  a  market  found 
for  such  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  unless  the  seed  would  be  furnished  at  such  a 
price  as  to  enable  Western  manufacturers  to  compete  with  foreign  oil  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done  until  the  manufacture  of  flax 
becomes  a  btisinesSf  and  a  pretty  extensive  business  in  the  West.  This  may,  we 
think,  be  expected  at  no  very  distant  day,  and  then  the  farmers,  finding  a  market 
for  both  the  lint  and  seed,  will  give  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flax. 

In  relation  to  the  lard  oil  business,  we  have  to  say,  that  the  statement  we  pre- 
sent is  based  entirely  upon  estimates,  manufacturers  having  refused  to  give  any 
information  on  the  subject.  The  estimates  were  made,  however,  by  persons 
having  a  pretty  extensive  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  statement  approximates  sufficiently  near  to  the  truth  to  warrant  us 
in  giving  it  a  place  in  our  report.  There  are  40  establishments,  small  and  large, 
in  the  city,  which  produce  annually  about  33,110  bbls.  of  oil,  and  seven  million 
pounds  stearine.     The  aggregate  value  of  the  products  is  about  $1,119,000. 

CASTOR    OIL. 

During  the  year  a  castor  oil  mill  has  been  erected  in  our  city,  by  Messrs. 
Conklin,  Wood  6l  Co.,  which  will  very  soon  go  into  operation. 

SOAP   AND   CANDLES. 

There  are  eight  extensive  factories  in  the  city,  two  of  which  have  been  erect- 
ed this  season.  We  are  able  to  give  no  other  facts  connected  with  this  busi- 
ness, than  those  furnished  in  our  tables,  showing  the  exports  from  this  port  for 
a  series  of  years. 

WHITE   LEAD  AND   FAINTS. 

There  are  four  white  lead  factories  in  the  city,  viz.  :  ConkIing,Wood  6c  Co.,  L. 
Cameal  6l  Co.,  R.  Conkling  dc  Co.,  and  R.  Conkling  <St  Sons  ;  the  annual  pro- 
ducts of  which  is  about  $2^,000.  Connected  with  that  of  Messrs.  Conklmg, 
Wood  6l  Co.,  is  an  establishment  where  every  variety  of  colored  paints  an 
manufactured,  and  of  this  the  annual  business  is  about  925,000. 

BOOTS   AND    SHOES. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  a  business  which  has,  and  continues  to 
make,  rapid  progress  in  our  city.  Most,  indeed  nearly  all,  of  the  work  sold  in 
this  and  other  Western  markets,  a  few  years  since,  was  imported  from  the  East, 
but  within  five  years  the  business  of  the  city  has  increased  two  hundred  per 
cent.,  and  we  have  now  in  operation  six  wholesale  factories,  which  employ 
about  seven  hundred  hands.  There  are  altogether  twenty-seven  wholesale 
houses  in  the  city,  all  of  whom  manufacture  more  or  less  ;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  in  all,  fifteen  hundred  hands  employed  in  this  business. 

The  value  of  work  manufactured  by  wholesale  houses,  is  about  $200,000, 
and  the  probable  value  of  boots  and  shoes  imported  is  $1,000,000.  Eastern 
work  is  sold  ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  that  manufactured  in  the  city. 

W^e  have,  in  the  above  remarks,  given  as  reliable  statements  of  the  several 
branches,  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain.  The  whole  was  collected  with  much 
care  ;  and  we  believe  the  reports  to  be  sufficiently  reliable  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. There  are  many  other  branches  of  business  in  the  city  which  we  pro- 
posed noticing,  but  our  report  is  already  so  extended,  and  our  space  so  limited, 
that  we  must  oring  the  subject  to  a  close  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  aggregate 
products  of  the  several  branches  : 


Rolling  Mills •1,680,000   • 

Slovti  uid  Hollowwire-. 882,000                    ,. 

Machine  FounJrioa S,4S9,000     ^^^J 

FurnituTo 668,600    ^^^M 

Building  Materials , 375.000  .^^^^H 

Carriages U6,00D   ^^^H 

Cotton  Pactoriei 4SS.D00  ^^^H 

Unieed  Oil 170.000   ^^^H 

Lard  Oil 1,119,000  -^^^H 

CaitorOa 10.000  ^^^H 

White  Lend  and  Fainti 380.000  ^^^^H 

BoDlB  and  Shoes 800,000    ^^^^ 

Total »e,656,500 

It  U  acan  that  we  have  not  madp  anj  estimate  of  thcproducta  of  the  soap 
■ad  candle  business.  Without  this  we  have  twelve  branrhfi',  the  annual  pro- 
ducts of  which  is  »8,858,flO0.     We  con  ihns  see  how  much  the  cilj  is  indebted 

lomanuraclories  for  her  unprecedented  prosperity,  and  that,  in  awarding  to  tier      ^ 
the  hishcst   ploco  among  the  monuracluring  cities  of  the  West,  wo  said  DO 
more  than  was  watTanted  bj  the  facts  which  we  have  endeavored  fullj  and  fur- 
Ij  to  present. 

From  the  discouraging  prospects  for  the  boaling  huainess.  that  were  exhibit- 
ed at  the  commencrmenl  of  the  year,  and  which  did  not  improve  niatcrially  as 
the  season  advsjiccd,  we  were  prepared  lo  find  a  great  falling  oR  in  the  stcBot- 
boat  building  at  this  point ;  and  when  we  learned  that  only  eleven  boats  bad 
been  built  at  the  port  during  the  year,  we  were  not  disappointed.  Within  lb* 
last  few  months,  however,  business  has  greatly  revived,  and  there  is  at  this  thna 
abont  26  boats  on  the  stocks,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  will  be  completed  in  sea* 
son  for  the  fall  business.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  boats  and  barges  regii' 
tered  during  the  year  ending  Aug.  31s(  ultimo  : 

Mstchei,  No.  a. SM    ....    33,000,,..        October,  ISM 

Ohio ..* 3*8  '.'.'.'.  asioOO  '.'.'.'. 

Barge  Eliis... W4     IBDO 

"      Trsoiport. IM     S,700 "  - 

"      Buckeye 170     a,*WI Novem.,  " 

Delta 33S  ....    S7,000 "  " 

JackHcyi »e9  —  IS-WW  -—  DeoeM.  " 

QnlDire W     MfiOO "  " 

Wiscouio.  No,  a MT  ....  9T.000  ....  -  " 

Pocbshoous 3OT    VT.QtO  ,..,  "  " 

Imaten 187     I0,MM1 JsDusry.UW 

Bane  Tenple IM     8,300 Uirch,  " 

ILH-Lcc 158     9,000 May. 

Oresceul Me     aS.OOO 

Bute  Uncle  Sam ago    <,000  ....  Juao,  ■■ 

Tolsl t,iBO  a«,!00 

The  Dainber  and  tannage  of  the  boats  boill  daring  ibe  pterioiu  fnur  yeui.  wen  » 

i94e-a 93 

18HT-* » 1 

r~r*      ifl<s-e '...'.'.'.'.. '.n '.'.'.'...'. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  buiUinf  busiiUH  U  points  above  t 

Elace,  including  I^ltsburgh,  do  not  show  that  wGcieney  that  we  have  * 
u(  on  the  contrary,  there  is  (so  lar  as  we  are  able  lo  judge  frotr 
and  partial  reports)  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  ;  and  tonnsn  I 
and  to  be  put  anoat,  on  the  Western  waters  this  foil,  wlU  be  TuU.' 
•uy  demand  that  may  bo  eiperienced. 


05^  EXPORTS  AT   OIKOmKATI. 

EXPORTS   AT  OINCINITATI. 

For^fioe  years,  commencing  September  1«/,  and  ending  Aug.  2lit.,  emek  year. 

ARTICLES.  '45-*46  '46-'47     '47-'48     '48-' 49     '49-'50 

Apple8,grecn bbls 3920..  14444..     8512..     5*>24..     3519 

Alcohol 1615..     1943..     1771..     3052..     3302 

Beef. , 8896..   10367..   14811..   12523..     7358 

Do tierces 11301..     7970..     3615..     9332..     6625 

Beans bbls 2048..     3783..     1097..     1685..     2496 

Brooms do* 1514..     5108..     3760..     3333..     7265 

Butler bbls 1624..     1348..     2937..     1272..       964 

Do     firkins  and  kegs 20390..  31194..  28315..  24398..  24393 

Bran,  &c sacks 3842..     3761.-       233..     4322 

Bagging pieces 19716..     8867..  12632..   15910..     9353 

Corn sacks 258198..  53021..     7176..  57248 

Comra^ bbls 1258..  88882..  19999..     3660..     1179 

Cbeese casks 604..     1132..         30..       122..       106 

Do     boxes 354:»9..  70104..  59374..  55134..  86902 

Candles 3757..  16f22..  29189..  39640..  67447 

Cattle head 168..       872..       733..         97..         30 

Cotton ...bales 5019..     6123..     4009..     1896 

Coflee sacks 13037..  18587..  18909..  22030 

Cooperage pieces 18388..  41121-  36924.-  55617..  rJ637 

Eegs bbls....     4787..  10308..     9450..     5229..     4246 

FtouT 194700.. 581920.. 201011.. 267 420..  98908 

Feathers sacks 29..     4000..     3736..     3824..     5380 

Fruit,dried bush 684..   16077..     5074..     8317..     18.V) 

Grease bbls 370..       694..     4268..     6922..     7597 

Grass  seed 642..     3967..     2431..     2387..     2528 

Horses head 654..     2026..     1268..       378..       468 

Hay bales 327..         94..     1040..       564 

Hemp 8733..     5659..     2198..     1164 

Hides lbs 164930..  60880..  73029..  69865 

Hides No 12444..     9024..     7731..  11225 

Iron pieces 2937..  68905..  127193..  43025..  54075 

Do bdls 9339..  17351..     7081..  36245 

Do tons 9238..     5646..     6916.-     6270..     5767 

Lard bbls 22747..  49878..  81679..  37521..  39199 

Do , keffs 135008. .150828. .208696. .130509.. 170167 

LardOils bbls 1650..     6199..     8277.:     9530..  16984 

Linseed  Oil 455..     6032..     3878..     3020..     487f 

Molasses 9046..  18332..   17750..  25878 

OaCake tons....     2792..     5246..     4397..     2274..       743 

Oats sacks....   17944..  140067..  41675..       212..     5023 

Potatoes bbls 14956..  34130..  15687..     7073..     5283 

Pork  and  Bacon hhds 15287..  31538..  37162..  39470..  23529 

Do  tierces 3874..     7894..     8862..  10930..  22477 

Do  bbls 29302. .137218. .196186. .186192. .193581 

Do  in  bulk lbs 404426. 3478850.. 759 188.. 924256. 2310699 

Rope,  &c packages 13037..     8723..     5556..     4369..     3151 

Soap boxes.... 

Sheep head .... 

Sugar hhds .... 

Salt bbls 

Do sacks 

Seed,  Flax bbls 

Sundry  mcrrhandise packages 23603. .224957. .341363. .210049. .615641 

Do  do  tons 2106..   18179..  16849..  21466..  11109 

Do      liquors bbls 353..     7193..     9364..  10913..  11799 

Do      manufactures pieces 7975..  22251..  42412..  94934..  56810 

Do      produce packages 1085..  17879..  28822..   17609..  10327 

Starch boxes 2499..     5820..     8177..     7904..     9491 

Tallow 3452..     4543..     5682..     4975..     4311 

Tobacco kegs  and  boxes 1473..     9718..     9352.-     7497..     6904 

Do       hhds....     3803..     6011..     3812..     3309..     4847 

Do      bales 273..       133..       126..        77 

Vinegar bbb....      204..     3814..     2753..     1288..     9404 

Whiskey 133220..  183928..  186509..  1369 11..  179540 

Wool bales 2452..     2298..     1109..     2156 

Do bags 36710..    7037..  10230..  16041 

WbiteLead kegs 409H 

CtitiiigB .....pieces 549it 

Do      ^*»* • •MS 


2708..  10080.. 

11095.. 

11303.. 

17443 

100..   726.. 

1400.. 

529.. 

•  •  •  • 

4998.. 

11559.. 

8443.. 

9650 

65346.. 

39656.. 

39960.. 

29509 

4416.. 

5057.. 

5403.. 

8301 

138..   291.. 

2785.- 

808.. 

333 

DESTINATION    ( 


Applea,  l«m-l« «,4*5.. 

Beef           do     BOl.. 

Buiej,  buihel ISTjias.. 

Bulter.  bimli 3,BT«.. 

Do.     ken T,<B7.- 

B)«>u,iDiu S.M1.. 

Com,  builieli sn,xn., 

Ohcwc,  boxes iaSJ4D. 

CiniaD,lMle> e.sai. 

Coflee,  HTka BT.na. 

Flour,  berrele sai.aM. 

HeinpilnlFB IS.UUa. 

Hog",  brail «o,00U. 

Ltii,  nigs 1S,1 79. 

Lird,b*rreli. 34,173, 

Lardi  kegs ti3,3OT. 

MoUwes,  bsirels itjaoa. 

OUa.  bushels 19l,»«4. 

Bm»d,  hbdi T,:i6S. 

Do    tierM* 1I,»S8. 

Park,buTel> 4a.MT. 

Do    peDDdi la.UT.MS. 

PwmeMl,uni* IT.ail. 

Rise,  [igroM 3,3M. 

SuoLT,  bbdt M,7flO., 

Co    bblt 13,0U5., 

Do    boiei 1.1«'. 

Wheat.  buiheU 33S,eM. 

Whiskey,  bbll ISo^B. 


7S.. 

103,443.. 

»,S49 

e  00.. 

M.em.. 

1  40.. 

43  M.. 

as4,Tss. . 

91  DO.. 

1,31U,B33.. 

83»,SM 

I.IUIJM.. 

i,e90.eM 

14  M.. 

i6a,eea.. 

1I9,SM 

s  (w.. 

3,480,000.. 

3^5,000 

33  UO.. 

947,130 

S«,!»8. 

4011,9 1« 

M  OO,. 

IS  w.. 

2H.1418 

9aEi.u4t 

i,B8i>,ioa- 

1.111,«13 

la,«(i9,379 

13.4M,71T 

■48-'49  49-.W'  ■4B-'9  4(1-50  'i 

Bsaf;  bbli III138    IMIJ      293      173 

Do     let 9013      BS78     

Batter,  bbls WS       789     ItSS      m 

DefirUnsftk^  11711    %114.'i    1989    ISBS 

Com,  i»du aTB9    431.9    )W70 

Cbaese 3U83   44388  9U«79  3a.'iSI 

Oodles 18040   41007  11SB913UT 

Ontaai.halBs 10      w        B 

Carea,swik«, 1314   snn 

P)WT,llbLk IMUi    44990  36033  2^761 

In^pca M89      14U  921  SI  18033 

Du-bdls 49a      1939    SOUS  18878 

Do.I«tn EM)         «9    l30t     777 

Linl,  M>l* 30111!    34800      3^1      113 

Do.   kegs lTOt04  11Ufl35    3,^37    9330 

L«doiI,bbb 0018     Wn    I04S      997 

UnMflLoil.  bfals..     1419      9340      M4      1M 

HtriuKLbU* 338   1404 

PDrk.hh>b. 08118    16008      919      3»7 

Do.  Ics. 8600    liooa       84      931 

Da.  bbts 1T1T7S  I79S34    1083      ltl3 

Do.  pounds 89310   91300      44B    85II0  SC 

Boap,  bn. 0848      70B3    1334    s:<97 

Sunr.hhtli 341      <94 

Whiskey,  bbU...  84338    »«7I0  33914  49938 


1318    1178         1133 


I13S     4400  13338      14493 


1148     9b'U  18034     137«l 
141     91«0    1430      1305T 


3743   T4D38    1(748 


413    49.\S        4490 


1971  1141 
3311  11704 
1809      9391 


48n3        1494       814 
303      188M     3709   983.-8 


iea39f8iao  99Tas  itwji!)  i 
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8.— TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  MOBILE— IS^d-'SQ. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Mobile  Merchants*  and  Planters*  Price  Current  tot 
the  following  particulars  of  the  trade  of  that  city  of  the  past  year  : 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OP  TRADE — 1849-*60. 

We  now  present  our  customary  annual  review  of  the  market  for  the  season, 
together  with  the  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  this  port.  Our  tables  have  beeo 
prepared  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  accu- 
rate statements  of  the  movements  in  the  various  departments  of  trade. 

The  receipts  of  cotton  at  this  port  during  the  year  commencing  on  the  first  of 
September  last,  and  terminating  this  day,  arc  ascertained  to  be  350,952  bales, 
being  a  decrease  of  160,764  bales  from  the  preceding  season.     The  stock  on 
hand  is  12,962  bales,  being  7,916  bales  more  than  last  year  at  this  time,  and  oxu 
foreign  exports  have  been  182,177  bales  less  than  last  season.     The  entire  crop 
of  the  United  States  appears  to  be  about  2,100,000  bales,  being  a  deficiency  from 
that  of  the  preceding  year  of  628,596  bales,  and  of  247,634  bales  less  than  the 
crop  of  1847-48.     It  will  be  perceived  that  the  estimate  made  in  our  last  annual 
review  has  ;approximated  as  near  to  the  actual  result  as  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. The  present  stock  on  hand  in  all  the  ports  is  estimated  at  143,833  bales, 
which  is  29,854  bales  over  last  year.     The  stock  on  hand  on  the  1st  September, 
1849,  142,034  bales,  added  to  the  receipts  of  the  present  season,  of  2,100,000 
bales,  would  make  the  supply  for  the  year  2,242,034  bales.     This  has  been  dis- 
tributed in  the  following  manner :  Great  Britain,  1,100,000  bales  ;  France,  285,- 
000  bales  ;  other  foreign  ports,  190,000  bales.     The  stock  now  on  hand  of  140,- 
000  bales  being  added,  makes  1,717.000  bales  in  all,  and  thus  leaves  the  amount 
of  527,034  bales  consumed  in  this  country  during  the  year. 

W^e  have  to  record  the  transit  of  a  year  of  remarkable  success  and  prosperity. 
Every  element  of  trade  has  been  in  successful  operation.  The  prevalence  of 
peace  throughout  the  world,  the  abundance  of  provisions,  the  general  employ- 
ment of  labor,  the  cheapness  of  money,  and  the  reaction  resulting  from  the  poli- 
tical derangements  of  1848,  have  all  conspired  favorably  to  affect  the  general 
interests  of  commerce.  The  operations  in  cotton  have  been,  almost  without 
exception,  successful.  Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  crop  of  1848-*49,  it 
was  discovered  that  consumption  had  so  far  gained  upon  production,  that  the 
discouraging  appearance  of  the  crop  last  summer,  immediately  induced  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  prices  at  which  the  mcurket  opened.  These  rates  were 
not  only  sustained  throughout  the  year,  but  with  occasional  fluctuations,  they 
have  been  gradually  enhanced  until  the  close  of  the  season,  influenced  latterly 
to  some  extent  by  the  apprehension  of  another  short  production.  It  is  a  source 
of  gratification  to  the  country,  that  notwithstanding  the  many  inducements  to 
speculative  movements  in  the  article,  sufficient  caution  has  been  maintained  to 
keep  prices  within  justifiable  limits — thus  rendering  them  more  permanent,  and 
making  the  business  comparatively  safe,  with  better  assurances  of  a  successful 
termination.  Nevertheless,  the  prices  paid  in  this  country  have  realized  to  the 
planting  interest  a  much  larger  amount  of  money  than  has  been  received  for 
any  previous  crop.  It  is  a  remarkable  ^t  that  the  crop  of  this  year,  though 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  bales  short  of  the  production  of  the  preceding 
season,  has  actually  yielded  twenty  millions  of  dollars  more,  and  that  about 
four  millions  of  this  excess  has  been  received  and  distributed  among  the  plant- 
ing community  trading  at  this  port. 

The  transactions  in  the  general  departments  of  trade  have  been  equally  remu- 
nerative, and  the  business  of  our  city  and  the  country  has  never  appeared  in  a 
more  favorable  condition.  We  commence  the  year  under  the  most  gratifying 
auspices,  and  it  seems  merely  to  require  a  maintenance  of  the  prudence  hitherto 
manifested  to  ensure  another  successful  season. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  revert  to  the  improved  condition  of  commer- 
cial affairs  immediately  at  home.  The  restoration  of  the  original  privilege  of 
issue  to  the  Bank  of  Mobile,  granted  by  the  Legislature  last  winter,  has  enabled 
that  institution  to  extend  its  accommodations  to  the  business  community,  and 
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wa  have  heard  ofna  dtflirullj  ilrning  the  put  ^fcur,  either  in  the  dUpoMi  of  ei- 
ebange,  or  in  the  neeoliolion  on  favorable  ti-nns  of  good  businefii  papei.  The 
Soulhem  Bonk  of  AlabaiDa,  chartered  aJBO  losl  winter,  will  tikewice  cooiinence 
operations  in  a  few  wceba,  and  will  fumisb  adttiltonal  rocililiei.  The  ditubilitica 
under  which  we  have  hitherto  labored  in  ibii  tcipecl.  wo  think  wiJI  now  be 
entirely  rtrmoved.  The  appearance  of  our  city,  notwithstanding  the  recent  lot* 
of  our  two  principal  hutels,  fumiihes  ample  ■videnee  of  growing  proepGrity. 
[mporlant  improvements  in  real  estate  have  taken  place  during  the  jear,  and  we 
have  scarcely  a  doubt  that  a  considerable  accession  has  been  made  to  oi 


I  character,  K 


:  poputation.  'ihe  works  of  a  local  character,  lo  wbicli  we  alluded  in  out 
lual  review,  have  steadily  advanced  towards  completion.  Two  cotton 
liictoriei  arc  now  nearly,  if  not  quite  ready  for  work,  and  in  Ihe  course  of  a  few 
weeks  will  cDuimcnce  active  opciallons.  The  floating  dock  was  launched  tome 
weeks  ago,  and  will  be  in  readiness  for  vessels  in  a  very  ahort  lime.  The  great 
and  most  imporlant  work  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  our  citj — the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Riulroad — still  continues  under  the  management  of  its  able  and 
effective  board  of  directors  lo  advance  in  progress.  Arrangemenls  have  been 
tnado  for  the  purchase  of  the  iron,  and  the  directore.  by  the  lirsl  of  June  next, 
expect  to  have  can  running  on  the  first  section  of  Ihirty'lhree  milefl.  The  in- 
creaiod  ability  of  our  citizens,  resulting  liom  the  prosperous  business  of  the  last 
two  yean,  gives  additional  assurances  that  the  enterprise  will  be  pressed  with 
unflagging  energy. 

One  disturbing  element  alone  remains  to  mar  the  bright  prospect  which  out 
prosperity  opens  to  ua.  But  we  have  yet  an  hiding  futh  thai  a  benign  Prnvi- 
dence  will  so  direct  and  control  the  public  councils,  that  this  dark  clouil  may  be 
dispelled,  and  that  the  union,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  country  may  bo  per- 


WboD  we  closed  our  last  annual  review,  the  market,  although  dull,  was  ex- 
trenuly  firm,  the  stock  on  sale  being  quite  limited.  The  ptDapccls  of  the  grow- 
ing crop  were  so  adverse  as  to  render  certun  a  production  far  Iwlow  thai  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  heavy  stock  in  Idvorpool  operated,  however,  as  a  check 
upon  any  extravagant  advance  in  prices,  and  influenced  buyers  lo  await  the  ftlr- 
ther  development!  of  the  season. 

The  receipts  of  cotton  during  the  month  of  September  were  on  a  fair  ecale  for 
that  season  of  the  year.  Prices,  in  view  of  tbe  condition  of  Ihe  srowing  crop, 
ruled  nearly  two  cents  higher  than  the  Liverpool  quotations,  and  Ihe  eales  of 
tbe  month  were  limited  to  about  S.WObalei — middling  9}  a  10  c.  During  the 
early  part  of  October,  the  market  was  dull  and  inammate.  The  advices  from 
Europe  were  not  satisfactory  lo  holders,  and  in  Ihe  absence  of  orders,  price* 
were  supported  by  the  confirmation  of  a  deficiency  in  the  production,  which  it 
was  believed  would  finally  produce  its  eject  abroad.  This  eipcclation  was  to  soma 
extent  realized  by  advices  received  in  the  last  week  of  the  month,  announcing 
an  advance  of  jd.  in  Liverpool.  This  intelligence  brought  buyers  more  freely 
into  the  market,  and  considerable  sales  wero  effected  at  a  sliubl  advance — vui- 
dtingsclosingat  10  c.  The  sales  of  the  month  were  1 1,000  Wes.  and  the  W- 
eeipta  19,903.  November  opened  with  a  fine  demand,  and  at  advancing  prieea. 
The  advices  from  Europe,  received  in  the  early  part  of  tbo  month,  were  reguded 
as  highly  favorable,  and  produced  a  still  limher  improvement  in  prices,  but  th* 
original  difference  between  our  quotations  and  those  at  Liverpool,  exialjng  at 
the  opening  of  the  season,  had  scarcely  yet  been  equalized  by  the  odvineea  in 
that  market,  and  operalois  began  to  hesitate,  and  finally  refused  tbe  tataa  da* 
manded.  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  warranted  by  Ihe  relative  position  of 
the  markets,  and  prices  which  had  advanced  half  a  cent,  fell  back  lo  ten  conte 
for  middlings,  A  continuation  of  the  advances  in  Liverpool,  however,  assisted 
the  market  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  and  brought  forward  a  good  demand, 
under  which  an  improvement  of  1  c.  wa*  established— middUnn  ruling  at  lOtc. 
The  sales  of  the  month  were  eslimated  at  36,000  bales,  and  tYm  reoeipls  were 
56,987  balea.    The  early  pari  of  Dacewbeiwaa  cliaTaeteriMd  by  ■  medaimte  d^ 
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mand.  the  free  receipts  making  holders  rather  easier  in  th^ir  pretension*,  whiek 
bein^  succeeded  by  unfavorable  accounts  from  liverpool,  occasioned  some  de» 
dine  in  prices.  A  considerable  amount  of  orders,  however,  being  pressed  ob 
the  market  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  imparted  more  animation  to  the 
business,  and  large  sales  were  effected,  at  an  advance  of  ^  to  |  of  a  cent— mi^ 
diings  closing  at  10^  to  lOi  c.  Sales  of  the  month  estimated  at  39,200  balsft 
Receipts  66,683  bales.  January  opened  with  a  very  firm  market,  and  a  mmi 
demand,  which  was  maintained  throughout  the  month,  the  accounts  mm 
Europe  being  of  a  highly  favorable  character.  The  improvement  during  the 
month  was  fully  one  cent — middlings  closing  at  Hi  a  Hi  c,  and  holders  veij 
indifferent  to  accepting  these  prices.  The  sales  of  the  month  were  computoi 
at  63,000  bales.  Receipts  82.267  bales.  The  early  part  of  February  was  governed 
by  the  same  views,  and  prices  were  fully  sustained  during  the  first  week.  The 
large  stock  pressing  on  the  market,  with  less  favorable  advices  from  EuropSi 
inclined  factors  to  yield  something  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  as  ths 
character  of  the  foreign  accounts  was  not  calculated  to  sustain  the  market,  a 
concession  of  i  a  i^  cent  was  established  at  the  close  of  the  month.  Sales  47,4iM 
bales.  Receipts  42,542  bales,  llic  month  of  March  was  marked  by  great  am> 
forniity  throughout,  prices  having  scarcely  fluctuated  more  than  i  a  i  c.  A 
reduction  to  this  extent,  which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  having 
subsequently  recovered,  prices  were  well  maintained,  with  a  moderate  demand 
The  quotation  for  middlings  at  the  close  was  10^  c.  Sales  for  the  month  esti- 
mated at  39,600  bales.  Receipts  23,577  bales.  There  was  no  change  from  this 
state  of  things  for  April,  until  near  the  close  of  the  month.  Then  the  unfavoraUs 
character  of  the  spring  began  to  exercise  some  influence  on  the  market,  an  in- 
creased firmness  having,  from  this  cause,  been  imparted  to  holders,  and  a 
stronger  inclination  manifested  to  take  hold  of  the  article  by  purchasers.  This 
feeling  resulted  in  an  improvement  of  nearly  I  cent  towards  the  last  week,  and 
the  closing  quotations  were  placed  at  Hi  a  H|  c.  for  middlings.  Sales  27,400 
bales.  Receipts  13,902  bales.  May  opened  with  a  continuation  of  this  feeling, 
which  was  further  improved  by  the  receipt  of  favorable  advices  from  LiverpoM. 
The  transactions  were  considerable  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  at  an  advanot 
of  nearly  i  cent,  but  as  the  letters  did  not  cover  orders  to  the  extent  anticipated, 
and  speculative  purchasers  being  heavily  stocked,  the  demand  fell  off,  and  but 
for  the  fimmess  of  factors,  prices  would  have  given  way  considerably.  Press- 
ing lots,  however,  were  disposed  of  by  shipment  or  otherwise — ^the  market  was 
relieved  and  closed  with  middlings  at  Hi  c.  The  sales  of  the  month  amounted 
to  27,800  bales,  and  the  receipts  were  11,992.  There  was  scarcely  any  new 
feature  during  June.  The  demand  was  very  moderate  throughout  the  month, 
the  continued  unfavorable  character  of  the  weather  inducing  holders  to  offer  their 
stocks  quite  sparingly.  Prices,  however,  improved  i  cent  during  the  last  fort- 
night— middlings  being  quoted  at  11 1  cents.  Sales  24,300  bales.  Receipts 
4,685  bales.  The  first  week  in  July  was  dull,  and  prices  receded  a  trifle,  bat 
atler  that,  the  market  became  animated  under  favorable  advices  from  Europe,  and 
quotations  gradually  advanced  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  middlings 
reached  12^  cents.  The  sales  were  25,200  bales.  Receipts  3,704  bales.  From 
the  conmiencement  to  the  17th  of  August,  the  market  was  dull,  and  prices  fell 
off  i  a  ^  of  a  cent.  From  that  period  to  the  close  of  the  month,  prices  gradu- 
ally stiffened,  and  the  season  closes  with  a  firm  market — middlings  fully  12i  cts. 
Receipts  1,747  bales.     Sales  13,900  bales. 

>iiiicty-one  bales  of  the  new  crop  have  been  received,  against  56  bales  sama 
time  last  year.  The  samples  that  have  come  under  our  observation,  show  cars 
in  the  handling  and  a  good  staple.     It  classes  from  good  middling  to  fair. 

LUMBEB. 

The  trade  in  sawed  lumber  with  the  West  India  Islands,  which  from  locil 
causes  had  fallen  off  materially  last  season,  has  resumed  in  a  good  degree  its 
former  activity  and  consequence,  and  the  exports  this  year  amount  to  3,288,8531 
feet,  against  692,146  feet  the  preceding  season.  The  exports  to  Texas  an 
2,175,504  feet,  which  is  about  700,000  feet  more  than  last  year,  and  the  coast- 
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wise  pxports,  including  103,835  feci  lent  to  Sui  Pranciica.  amounts  to  S,0S5,aiT  Tcet — 
iDiklnj;  a  general  agereitale  of  T.GSI.TIS  fect,~-mDrp  than  double  t)ip  quantitj  ci- 
portnl  for  tlicyi'ar«ndin|cl3rBtof  Seipifmbrr,  184(1.  M'c  doiiot  include  in  this  account 
the  lumber  kLipprd  to  ^irw-Orlcaaii  in  liccnfird  vesiels,  an  we  have  no  meanBofaiiccr- 
tauiin^  its  amount.  It  may  br  estimated  at  ahout  1,000,000  feet.  Thia,  it  will  be 
■efn,  iH  a  very  importuit  branch  of  douicalic  induslry,  and  it  ii  capable  of  an  in- 
definite e: """ 


Thi^  rccpipli  of  naval  atorei  have  inrrraaed  lart;elj  over  Ihoie  of  (he  preceding  lea- 
■ou,  though  n*  vi'l  millicirnt  attculioii  ha*  not  been  turned  to  their  production,  and 
our  iimrki't  forthew-iiupplieii.  an  yet,  is  hut  little  known  abroad.  The  tolal  receipt*  of 
the  M-axun  nn?  1.366  barrela  apirita  lurpenline.  worth  30  a  36  centa  ;  l.OGl  do.  crude 
tarluntiiie,  t>l,50  ;  3,404  do.  roain,  90  eenta  a  63.50  :  3TT  do.  pitch,  31,50  a  11.75, 
and  614  do,  lur,  ^I,7.'>a$3.  I'heae  artlclea.  exeeot  aurh  ai  were  needed  for  domeHtic 
Uie,  have  been  diaponnl  of  by  ahipmcntato  New- York,  Kew-Orleana,  St,  lA>uin,  Cin- 
cinnnti,  Hii^uiia.  Vera  Crux  and  Liverpool.  The  husineaa  is  handaonicly  rpmunerative, 
and  will  aoon  attain  to  an  importance  comineiiaurale  with  the  eitant  and  productiie- 


The  domenlic  exports  not  included  in  our  tables,  are — 104  casks  and  185  barrels 
tallow;  35  tone  iron;  430,000  ahlneleH  :  33.000  lalha  ;  300  bbla.  lime:  14  balea  and 
1,500  loose  hides  ;  SyS  bhU.  Ian  1,000  do.  a pirils  turpentine  ;  I.OSOrrudr  lurpenline  ; 
315  do,  pitch;  3,300  do.  roain  ;  347  balea  ropccultings  ;  338  sacks  rice  ;  40,000  brick  ; 
4,500  horna;  1 .708  pieces  le.-uhor ^  4,:)00  bones  i  393  hhila.  and  4S  hbls.  sugar;  S,684 
aarks  com  ;  3XJ  uh  \ogt :  54  pine  niaata  ;  IS  yanis  ;  3,753  deck  plank  ;  107  beama  ; 
1.431  square  pireea  I  iinlicr:  6.500  oars  ;  4,100  hand-spihcs  ;  74  empty  tierces;  800 
empty  barrels  ;  1.604,368  atavca,  and  1,434  crdnr  loga. 

Heeeipli  from  Alsb.ma  river 197,130 SW,a7.1 IBa,B« 

!>!..      frcnn  Tniubieb« lUl.SOfl 173,934 IBS.SOS 

Do.      froiri  WmtLoi  RiTer. Mi.ar.1 75,4« 53,6fl6 

Bywagont,  ferry,  A<- 6,347 8,429 7,H8 

Tnul SAO.VSa  MS,TOli  43S,33< 


Ti.O.Brii.inATn.Te,,      Cft^i-a 
Do.inBr.Tei.«ls     lOl.MT 

m,iiT«,.'i.w 

M,4KI,»1» 

93.4»tt,.181  B» 
S,»3a,3Slt  1.-. 

139,r>17   71,3if«,73S 

t4.S49,70T  BO 
4.741,705  «e 

TeolloU.BriuiD...     li:a.319 

e«,lilO,4T3 

«3,a44,73(»  et 

sM.tn  ns.Mai,!i;i4 

«t^,9l<4,»S  M 

Vrance,  in  Am.  tpk...       3<t,9(ia 

2o,ar.,n3 

f3,a-je,i>4i  3S 

G1,SU7    31,34;.,03<.> 

vm,iw  50 

Total  10  France M,'inH 

si),ae:,,i;a 

••j,i;i;(i.i;4i  :n 

ai.;>»T  :ii,34r.,u3!> 

91,9:10,798  50 

^iB.  ill  Am.  vosKl'i.            3.-.0 
Do.  rijisBiJi  v.-»sel».        7.70T 

IT.M-C 

3,liU6.l>IJ!l 

5il,7S4  7B 

I'o'aoi     4,'.i;H,e9J 

■"ViMM'fli 

Totals.  Spain ^USI 

3,7^1,111; 

*«'.'..K^(l  Vi 

Ui.aiij    4.;'n4.«ii 

CllS^SCtf  S7 

not       i<ii4.r«4 
i.xa     3,3e.%«7 
lt.4(a      4,M7,!J5J 

wifiia  01 

H^fe;;;;;::;; :::::::: 

1,470,933 


B.717 
7,404 
I,l!!5 

4,I«.S90 

3,760,934 
63«,VXI 

■.[51,707  70 
040,176  19 
4(1,7(11  » 

Meiito 9ftS        476.749, 

Tot.  to  other  for.  pons        S.KO      l,9SC««n       •197,106  4R   M.IU   17.491,913   •1.0»,g4e  57 
OraDdMul 914,164  ia8,>83,SIiai9,t36;]87  S6  Stt^a  Vn.ieS.SM  tlV 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  TALUS  OF  FOREION  EXPORTS 

For  the  year  1849,  and  first  six  months  in  1850  : 

1649.  Vakw. 

litqaarter,  in  American  veaaeU • $3,769,113  03 

in  Foreign  Tessels 3.603,185  12 $6^1,298  1» 

Hd  quarter,  in  American  vessels 93,799,569  00 

in  Foreign  vessels 1,288,263  00 $4,087,833  00 

3d  quarter,  in  American  vessels < $229,563  00 

in  Foreign  vessels $329,563  00 

4ih  quarter,  in  American  vessels $1,907,969  00 

in  Foreign  Tessels ^ 403,658  00 $8,341.637  00 

Total  ibr  Exports  for  1849 $13,000^20  15 

FIRST   SIX    MONTHS   IN    1850. 

lit  quarter,  in  American  vessels... $1,094,323  00 

in  Foreign  vessels 3,768,140  00 $4,863,463  00 

$d  quarter,  in  American  vessels $1,369,660  00 

in  Foreign  vessels 1,771,54500 $3,141,305  00    • 

Total  Foreign  Exports  for  six  months $8^)03.668  00 

ABSTRACT   OF   THE    VALUE    OF   FOREIGN   MERCHANDISE, 

Imported  into  Mobile  in  1849,  and  first  six  months  in  1850. 

iMi.  ValM. 

Ist  quarter,  in  Forci^  vessels $43,479  00 

in  American  vessels 31,167  00 $74,646  00 

9d  quarter,  In  Foreifi^  vessels 

in  American  vessels 8,474  00 $8,474  00 


ad  quarter,  in  Forei^  vessels. $177,939  00 

in  American  vessels $177,939  00 

4tih  quarter,  in  Foreign  vessels $227,251  00 

in  Ajuencan  vessels 101,347  00 $328,598  00 

Total  Foreign  Imports  for  1849 $589,657  00 

FIRST   SIX    MONTHS    IN    1850. 

Ist  quarter,  in  Forei(rn  vessels $260,628  00 

in  American  vessels 15,629  00......      $376,357  00 

9d  quarter,  in  Forei£m  vessels $103,451  00 

in  American  vessela 158  00 $103,609  00 


Total  Foreign  Imports  for  six  months ....^379,866  00 

NUMBER  OF  VESSELS  LOADED  AT  THIS  PORT  DURING  THE  TEAR   184^*50. 

Sbipa.  hiak».  Uti^.  S^hoonen.  TolaL 

American 55 61 82 117 315 

British 36 12 — — 49 

Spanish — 2 22 — 34 

Sardinian 2 — 1 — 3 

French 1 — — — 1 

Dutch — Galliot  1 - — 1 

94  7$  105  117  393 

Four  British  and  one  French  ship  loaded  with  timber  for  France,  and  one  Dnirh  gal- 
lipt  for  Holland.  Bix  barks,  35  brigs,  and  87  schooners,  loaded  lumber,  Ac.,  mostly  Cat 
Texas  and  West  Indies. 


thw  of  niPORN  into  thi  fort  of  uobiu.  flfifl 

TK)«FABATI>*    TIIW  OF  THI  IIPOKTI    Of   OOTTOH    FIOH    THI    FORT    OF    lOBlLI, 


LiTerpool 

'lJ-48  ' 
138H.' 

4845!  ISOTs! 
1445 

131154  £08082' 

39293.  83878. 

'44-'45  '43-44  '4S-'ia 
338038. 18953B.S54301 

UliigDwiDdGiwiMek... 

.  lossa. 

sawM. 

285S1.  14601.  26088 

Total  Id  OnuBriUin.' 

..3«M19  1190363  WBm 

4<S. 
,     2495. 

86831 

.      IJOB. 
81633 

ToaluFnoee 

..  3SS6S 

61317 
BBT9. 

seta. 

818. 
.  18S11. 

39293 

-ississins 

.      3988. 

8645. 

SS36' 

.      4373. 
3093. 
8485. 

GenM.DdTrir.lr 

..      5922. 

11479.     2BS9.  IJgn 

■;  ^m. 

11339. 

8939. 

7836. 

imi. 

..1613. 

FluBhingUKlmtMrkM.— 
Tottl  u  otber  For,  pom. 
NBw-YoTk 

.  11977 
,  *I17S. 

".  IMIfi! 

,.       1131. 

BIM. 
«43>l 

3»U. 

asiet. 

U86. 

290-0 

laiiT. 

38815. 

10805^ 
«91. 

118188 

43M8. 
33498. 

3203. 

uei'. 

36832 

46035. 

5168. 
7183. 
7360. 

52938     12381     2730* 

4639.      63S9.      3140 

KawOrle.™ 

Other  Amerifin 

1212S.  47377.  1088T 
3272.      2914,      6Tt» 

131282  195579  113«n 

Qrud  Total 

awow' 

Ore«tBlilaiB 1S2219. 290383. 23817S.1311S4. 908083.  S6BI>49. 304140. 383383 

France 3996S.  61597.  61833.  39293.  (16831.  6d939.  53005.  5MS1 

Ullwr  Foreign  pom 11977.  44361.  39078.  19774.  ^832.  52036.  ia3SI.   3I90I 


Toul  Fnrri^ 314164  39C341  319081  190331  30173.-|  300714  369536  366014 

U.  Suti'.  [una t3i^S72  14](:)0  IIBIOS  116»)1  115808  131282  19S67S  I1588I 

Tonl 343036  537131  437219  307029  417633  531998  469309  4810M 

Of  tkt  fnUotpine  Staple  Arlitlrt,  importrd  ia/a  Ikr  pnri  of  Ifatiit. 


Baraing.  mBortfd,  pea 25232..  29:80..  28770..  12883..  38288..  «t84T 

Bale  Rupe,  Mil. 32985..  27634..  98033..  13690..  91993..  33689 

Baan,hWl. 
CoaM,  bafl 

CmdletboL _ 

Fkwr.Uili 87668..  31411..  38993..  33701..  46559..  68819 

Orain— Coni,Hclu 21314..  40146..  31B01..  38970..  BD157..  5i38t 

Oiu,Heki 11123..  17105..  13839..  10438..     9491.-  '*"■ 

Haj.baln IMS..  17838..     8»3«..  105SS..  '""* 

LanLkega 10S8t..    1S4S..     mO..    MSI.. 

Lima,  \*)t IMW..  11781..  1*S00..    nu:. 


660  KKw-mtLXAirs  trade. 

niPOKTs — coirriNUEU. 

A»TICL18.  '49-'50    '4S-*49    '47-'48     '4«-'47     '4S^'46    '44 '« 

MdaMe8,bbls « 17202..  1-2793..  1784S..  12464..   14e9B..  1039 

Potatoes— Trisb,  bbU. 17993..  17679..  18S57..  18814..   18511..  19«X 

Pork,  bbla 7517..     5490..  12991..  8428..   10406..    Snt 

Bice,  tc8 1308..     1012..  934..  981..     1089..    lUl 

8offar,hhcb 7082..     5667..  6829..  5789..     8057..    519 

SaU,  Backs 131 108..  156107..  88698..  91365..   95901. .151891 

Whiskey,  bbU 19077..  92991..  20914..  18309..  S0695..  28314 

t^  The  in^rts  of  most  articles  of  provisioas,  and  of  some  of  tlie  grooeries,  mt 
abort  of  the  actual  receipts,  the  manifests  of  cargoes  frequendy  &il^Bg  to  tpotify  dv 
articles. 

COTTON  CROP  OP   SOUTH   ALABAMA  POR  TWElfTT-SXOHT   TKAMS. 

Tmib.     BaIm.   Ab.  InerMM.  An.  Thenm».  T«an.    Ikim.  Jkat.  laanwa.  Am.  Hmmrn- 

1823 49061 3638 1837 232665 4900 

1824....  44924 4137 1838.... 309807 77122 

1825....  58283 3359 .* 1839 251749 58065 

1826 74379 16096 1840 445725 193083 

1827 89779....  15400 1841.... 317642 128063 

1828 71155 18624 1842.... 318315 673 

1829 80329 9174 1843 481714 163366 

1830 102684 22355 1844 467990 13794 

1831 113075 10391 1845 517196 49206 

1832 125605 12530 1846 421966 95230 

1833....  129366 3761 1847 323462 98504 

1834 149513 20147 1848 ....  440336 116874 

1835 197847 48334 1849 518706 78370 

1836 237590 36745 1850 350953 167754 


3.— NEW-ORLEANS  TRADE— 1849»--50. 

WESTERN  PRODUCE. 

Our  limited  space  will  only  enable  ub  to  notice  briefly  a  few  of  the  leading 
articles  under  this  head.     A  remarkable  feature  of  the  season  is  the  Tory  large 
falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  Flour,  \Mieat  and  Indian  Corn.     This  has  resulted 
mainly  from  deficient  crops,  but  it  is  also  attributable,  in  an  important  degne. 
to  the  increased  facilities  for  reaching  the  Atlantic  markets,  through  the  canals 
and  railroads  which  Northern  enterprise  is  constantly  multiplying  and  extend- 
ing, and  by  which  large  quantities  of  produce  are  diverted  from  this  point,  where 
they  have  heretofore  been  directed  for  sale  or  transhipment.     The  arrivals  of 
Flour  from  the  West,  since  the  first  of  September  last,  are  only  591,986  bWs.. 
against  1,013,177  barrels  last  year,  and  1,617,676  barrels  in  1846-'47  ;  of  Indian 
Com  equal  to  2,750,000  bushels,  against  4,785,000  bushels  last  year,  and  7.065,- 
000  bushels  in  1846-47;  of  Wheat  equal  to  110,000  bushels  against  475,000 
bushels  last  year,  and  1,670,000  bushels  in  1846-'47  ;  of  Corn  Meal  6,187  bbls. 
against  12,097  barrels  last  year,  and  88,159  barrels  in  1846-'47.     The  total  ex- 
ports of  Flour  amount  to  21 1,750  barrels,  against  778,370  barrels  last  year.     Of 
this  quantity  '6.066  barrels  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  22,366  to  the  We^t 
Indies,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  to  coastwise  ports.     Of  Indian  Com,  the  total 
exports  are  equal  to  about  1 ,060,000  bushels,  against  3,662,000  last  year.     Of 
this  quantity  716,000  bushels  have  been  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
76,00i0  to  the  West  Indies,  <&c.,  and  the  remainder  to  coastwise  ports.     Of  the 
small  quantity  of  Wlicat  only  a  few  hundred  bushels  have  been  exported  to  Great 
Britain,  the  greater  portion  having  been  taken  for  our  city  flour  mills,  or  for 
•*  seed  wheat,"  in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  where  the  crops  last  year  were  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  remarkabie  frost  of  April.      The  annexed  table,  the 
items  of  which  we  take  from  the  '*  New- York  Shipping  List,"  shows  a  vciy 
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larni  decirue  in  the  eiport*  of  Breadituffi  from  tliii  MDMry  to  Great  Brilun 
and  Ireland,  ai  compared  with  lut  year,  the  period  being  from  September 
to  Auguat  in  ocb  year : 

184S.'90.  1B43-'W. 

Flour barreli... 392,742 1,056,431 

Cora  Meal "      6,086 81,3U 

Wheat buiheli.. 433,939 1,057.685 

Corm "      4,813,373 13,535,758 

The  very  large  falline  off  in  the  receipts  at  thi*  port  hai  produced  acaneidef- 
abl^  higher  range  of  prices  than  waa  realiied  laat  jear,nolwithitandin([  the  very 
limited  amount  lalten  for  e:(port.  The  markel  generally  naa  characleriied  by 
great  atradineii  up  to  the  month  of  June,  when  a  light  Hack  cauaed  ao  large  an 
advance  in  priceB,  that  aomo  partiei  in  the  Eastern  cities  were  tempted  to  make 
■hipmenla  here,  doubtleas  wilh  a  hope  of  jirofit.  The  markcta  of  the  Wert, 
honever,  happened  to  be  aomewhat  more  available  for  aupply,  and  we  are  under 
thp  impreaiion  that  the  imports  from  tbe  Eajt  could  not  have  yielded  very  aatis- 
faclory  retuma.  We  have  no  apace  to  follow  the  marliet  in  its  fluctuations,  and 
must  content  ourselves  with  stating  that  the  lowest  point  for  Ohio,  &€..  waa  in 
July  and  August,  «4,00,)  and  the  highest  in  June,  (f  7,7G.)  The  highest  and 
loviest  pointM  for  extra  St.  Louis,  &e,,  were  $5  in  Auguat,  and  (8.75  in  June, 
The  extremes  for  Indian  Corn  have  been  40  c.  per  bushel  in  December,  and  86 
c.  in  portions  of  April.  May.  June  and  Julv.  OfWIieat,  only  two  or  Ibree  limi- 
ted sales  took  place  durinj;  the  season,  and  tbese  were  at  a  range  of  70  a  90  e. 
per  buahel.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  comparatively  imall  quantity  received  WM 
for  the  use  of  the  rity  mills,  or  to  so  forward.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  that 
■he  grain  cropn  of  the  Went  are  declared  to  be  unusually  abundant,  and  we  hope 
to  see  a  large  incrfaae  of  supplies  at  this  point.  In  Pork  and  Beef  the  transac- 
tions have  been  large,  the  quantity  received,  in  all  packages  and  in  bulk,  being 
about  equal  to  the  recriptsoflaHt  year,  and  the  average  of  prices  has  been  about 
the  same,  though  the  extremes  have  not  been  as  great.  He  lowest  point  fi)T 
Pork  nas  in  November,  when  Mess  was  quoted  >t  tS,37i  a  98,50,  and  Prima 
^.37^  a  57,50.  Tlie  highest  point  was  in  July,  when  Meas  attained  to  CIS, 
and  I^nie  to  99,76  per  barrel.  In  Beef,  the  range  has  been  between  SIO  and 
SI6  per  barrel  for  Mens,  and  $6..'iO  and  313  for  Pnme — the  highest  in  Septem- 
ber and  tbe  lowest  in  Uecember.  The  supply  of  I.ard  has  been  aonicwhat  larger 
than  last  year,  but  the  demand  has  contined  generally  good,  eHpeciatly  for  ex- 
port, and  with  lesa  fluctuation  the  avenge  of  prieea  has  been  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Inst  year.  The  extremes  have  been  5  to  8  cents  per  lb.,  the  lowest  rata 
having  been  reached  at  several  periods  during  the  year,  but  the  hujhest  only  in 
the  month  of  June.  The  total  exports  (all  packages  being  reducedio  kegs)  are 
equal  tn  1.554.849  ke^s,  against  1.2411,691  kegs  laat  year.  Of  this  quantitjr 
HU6,SS9  kegs  were  exported  to  foreign  ports,  against  3S1.S0S  kegs  last  year, 
Great  ItrilaJn  having  taken  429.830  kegs  against  l9fi.S31  kegi  last  year. 


The  eournc  of  trade  in  this  article  has  undergone  a  marked  ehange  within  a  few 

tears  pant.  For  several  ye.am  past  the  proiluci  of  the  mines  gieatly  exceeded  th* 
ome  demand  for  consumption,  and  considerable  exports  were  made  to  Europe, 
particularly  to  Franen,  In  l845-'46  the  jirixbict  was  greatebt,  our  receipt!  at 
(his  port  bring  7S5,0IHIpigii,,'ind  this  was  also  the  season  of  tho  largest  foreign  ex- 
port, the  niniiunt  reaching  1T5.0O0  piga.  The  average  price  that  year  was  about 
93,60  per  100  pounds.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  rapid  falling  off  in  the  pro- 
duct, HO  &t  as  shown  by  the  receipts  here,  while  at  the  same  time  the  home  eon- 
sumption  has  increainl,  until,  instead  of  being  exporters,  we  have  not  only 
absorbed  the  whole  product  of  our  own  mines,  but  in  turn  have  become  targe 
importer*  from  Europe.  We  have  no  data  to  show  the  exact  amount  of  foreign 
Iicad  imported  into  tke  Xoithem  ports  this  season,  but  6am  the  best  infoinw* 
tion  we  can  nihor,  we  presume  that  it  doe*  not  fall  short  of  !I00,O~ 
receipts  at  thia  port  since  the  Gnt  of  September,  ue  415,400  mf 
U7  pigs  dnring  same  period  bat  jew,  and  the  up«iU  ate  ill 


COFFXB. 

whirl  hw  t««ii  ibr  Northern  ports,  except  451  pigB  to  Yucatan  and  1,000  to 
Bsvn  ■  In  rr^ruxl  to  the  course  of  the  market,  we  have  to  remark  that,  as  has 
hmtn  ibr  nkw  for  one  or  two  previous  years,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
mmifiif  hu  changed  hands  here,  the  great  bulk  being  merely  in  transit  to 
HinniMTC  part*.  CXrcasional  sales  have  taken  place,  however,  and  the  extreme 
fjUTs^  of  iht  season  have  been  $3,87i  per  100  lbs.  in  December,  and  $5  in  April. 

HEMP. 

'Hi  ncT  lai4  annual  remarks  upon  this  article,  we  stated  that  the  accounts  from 
^  "9  rtf  irspecting  the  growing  crops  were  favorable,  and  that  there  was  likely 
)i>  K(  u:  increase  in  the  shipments  to  the  Atlantic  markets.  The  result  is  thai 
iW*  7rfv:pC5  are  nearly  double  those  of  last  year,  being  ^,792  bales  since  the 
ilbic  .*«f  September  last,  against  19,866  bales  during  same  period  in  184S-*49. 
<V  :^  quantity  very  little  was  sold  in  this  market,  the  great  bulk  having  been 
|ir«'4:v£ed  to  the  Northern  ports.  In  the  few  sales  that  took  place  the  extreme 
9Mii£V  of  prices  was  $90  to  Si 40  per  ton  for  dew-rotted,  the  highest  in  October 
Mid  ?he  lowest  in  June.  The  total  exports  since  the  first  of  September  amount 
V  3t!i.035  bales,  as  follows  :  for  Liverpool  1.218,  for  New- York  23,845,  Boston 
T.«$3L  Philadelphia  2.093,  and  Baltimore  1,216.  The  following  table  exhibiu 
llw  comparative  receipts  and  the  average  prices  for  a  series  of  years  : 

Bales.  Per  Too. 

1842-43 14,873 $80  00 

1843-'44 38,062 $66  00 

1844-*45 46,274 $60  00 

1845-46 30,980 $60  00 

1846-47 60,238 $90  00 

1847-48 21,584 $116  00 

1848-'49 19,856 $132  00 

l849-'50 34,792 $109  00 

From  our  inquiries  respecting  the  ffrowing  crop,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
tlMibt  that  the  supply  will  be  materially  short  of  that  of  last  year,  particularly 
Hi  Kentucky,  where  the  crop  sufTered  greatly  from  long  drougnt.  In  Missouri 
liie  promise  is  said  to  be  better,  but  it  is  supposed  there  will  be  a  lack  of  laborer* 
ift  the  cutting  and  preparing  for  market,  owing  to  the  extensive  emigration  to 
CVifoniia. 

COFFKE. 

llie  operations  during  the  past  season  in  this  leading  article  among  our  for- 
MH  imports,  have  been  marked  by  some  extraordinary  features.  The  news  of 
^lar^  ueticiency  in  the  product  of  Brazil,  and  a  consequent  falling  off  in  the 
iwpons  into  the  United  States,  gave  an  early  impulse  to  speculation,  and  price* 

Kiau^y  but  steadily  advanced  from  6^  cents  in  July,  1849,  up  to  14i  cents  in 
Nrudury  last,  when  the  stock  in  first  and  second  hands  was  about  60,000  bags, 
("hi^  was  the  highest  point  of  the  market,  and  as  speculators  rested  here,  uid 
4ipi  consumers  bought  very  sparingly,  while  at  the  same  time  fresh   imports 
4uit>ta  daily  added  largely  to  the  stock,  (in  the  middle  of  March  it  was  98,000 
\H^iiy)  a  turn  took  place  in  the  market,  and  the  decline  was  much  more  rapid 
Uuii  the  advance,  the  price  in  May  having  run  down  to  7^  cents.   At  this  point 
COiiciumers  bought  more  freely,  and  speculators  again  came  forward,  which  not 
%»uly  prevented  a  further  depression,  but  caused  a  rapid  recovery  of  a  portion  of 
Uk'  li^t  ground,  the  current  rate  at  the  close  of  June  being  9i  cents  per  pound. 
:!;iiKV  ihou  there  have  been  but  slight  fluctuations,  and  the  closing  rates  for  Rio 
MEv  '^ii  xi  9i  cents  per  lb.     The  first  cargo  of  the  new  crop  arrived  on  the  18th  of 
^j^y^icuibcr,  which  was  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  greater  portion  was  sold  at 
^  w  4  %-viiU  pt^r  lb.     The  following  statements  show  the  imports,  stocks,  6lc.  : 
V»«t«uM;t\I  Htock  out  of  grocers*  hands,  on  1st  September,  1849,  of 

.^  K^uU*     bags 6,000 

'«k,v«Mi^  dxr»vl  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 225,013 

Vnk  \*iUi*>t^  vNtc 20,627 245,640 

'i«vx««^C  «.v«Ml>hi«^«  for  sale,  (estimated) 51,200 


^«il^^g4f bagt..30S»840 
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Agunat  a  aupplj  of  360,970  bt^  laat  jear,  or  a  decreue  of  58,130  bags.  In 
th(  dirent  joiporta  from  Kio  tliFrp  is  a  derreaae.  on  compareil  with  last  yEar,  of 
74,116  IjagB.  while  in  ihe  importa  from  Cuha,  Laguayra,  &c,,  and  coialwiae  for 
calf.  Ihcrp  i*  an  incnaac  of  16,486  bagu— malung  tho  actual  driicicncj  in  sup- 
ply, at  aliovc.  S8.S30  haga  Of  the  direct  import*  there  have  been  shipped  to 
Europe  and  coastviae  6,88S  bags,  and  Ibe  prcspnt  stock  of  all  kinds,  oul  of 
gtotxTt'  hands,  is  estimated  at  'Z>iftW  bags — showing  that  the  quantity'  luken 
for  the  Fonsumption  of  the  West  and  South  has  been  369,664  bag*,  against 
364,970  bags  last  jear,  or  a  decrease  of  S&,416  bags. 


iaa-'90.         i8«B-'tt;       an-'ta. 

ColTee,  Havana bag*... 30,627 16,341 8,6» 

Coffee.Rio "    ..225,013 399,128. ..  .339,371 

SuK-ir.  Ha»ana... boiea.. 18.843 14.775 13,674 

Salt,  Liverpool sacks  .468,933 608,517 300,943 

Salt,  Turks  Inland,  &c bush ..  583, 183 249,001...  .381, IM 
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I.— PllODLCT  AND  CONSLMPTiOS  OF  BUGAa  IN  THE  NEW  WORXD. 

The  quantity  of  sugars  On  hand  on  the  1st  of  August,  in  the  principal  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  was  only  about  one-half  of  llial  on  hand  at  liie  same  date  in 
1849.  This  deficit  liaa  created  some  surprise  among  Ihoee  engaged  in  the 
trade  :  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  ahow  that  a  dlflerent  state  of  things 
enuld  hardly  be  exported,  from  the  progress  of  population  and  consumption. 
The  dilTerenee  ur  ili-Gcionry  iluei  not  pniceeil,  a*  many  no  doubt  Ruppose,  from 
any  greiit  falling  off  In  the  production,  or  from  short  crops  in  any  part  of  tho 
world,  but  fmui  the  rapid  increase  of  consumption  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  IBIO,  Kuslitnil  cunaumed  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
mitar,  and  in  1849  this  bad  increased  tti  eight  hundred  and  sevcntcrn  thousand 
tons,  caused,  priiic^ially,  by  tbr  addition  annually  of  four  hundred  thousand 
to  tlie  population  of  that  eountiy.  nnd  the  low  prices  ruling  part  of  that  time. 
Up  to  1846,  prii-es  ruled  comparatively  high  ;  but  since  tho  passage  of  the  law 
of  that  year,  there  has  been  a  great  rriluclinn  in  prices,  and  an  increased  use 
of  this  necessary  of  life  has  lieen  the  eonsequenco ;  but  allowing  only  lh« 
same  rite  since  Ihesc  depressed  prices,  there  are  still  ten  thousand  hos*lieada, 
of  one  thouimnd  pounds  each,  wliich  arc  miuircd  evety  year  more  than  the 
preeedinjj  one  to  supply  her  wants. 

If  the  increase  in  the  I'nited  States  from  births  and  emigration  amounts,  ae 
may  be  presuuint,  to  one  million  per  annum,  and  the  eonsumption  be  Ihirtr-fivt 
pounds  each  person,  ineludinj;  the  vast  amount  of  swi-ots  manufactured  in  va- 
rious ways,  thiTC  would  he  a  call  for  3S.0O0  lingKheadK  nf  similar  size,  to  meet 
the  demand,  forming  in  the  asgrruatr  45,000  casks  of  sugar  more  in  1850  than 

'Iliere  is  no  country  in  which  the  crops  bare  decidedly  fallen  olT  to  anj  re- 
markable extent.  Ijliiirt  they  may  h.ive  lieen,  but  nut  so  much  as  to  have  caoscd 
the  present  lulvance  in  prices.  The  wants  of  an  n<ldilioiial  poputatioii  have 
lircn  tett  aside,  allliough,  in  our  oiiiiiinii.  i|uite  sulFieient  to  have  produced  the 
■earelty  which  extends  itself  all  over  the  country. 

In  the  present  state  of  Cuba,  it  can  hardly  be  expeetod  that  the  island  sbonhl 
produce  mnro  sugar  in  future  than  she  now  does;  and  the  circumstances  re- 
maining the  same,  she  must  in  a  few  years  feet  the  want  of  laborers,  as  it  is  said 
that  the  cholera  has  carried  olT  35,000  slave*.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that,  with 
the  frieitdly  feeling  which  now  exists  between  .Spain  and  Engbnil.  the  Dritish 
minislij  have  eagerly  soiled  Ihe  opportunitv  to  ptcu  the  '  '*"> 

slave  trade  upon  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid,  whicli  could  so  bm 
■n  expected  naval  force  of  upwards  of  twenty  Teesda  of  wa 
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In  Porto  Rico  years  have  elapsed  since  any  importations  have  occurred  from 
Africa,  nor  is  there  any  deficiency  of  field  labor.  The  free  and  white  population 
amounts  to  far  beyond  500,000,  while  the  slaves  do  not  exceed  47,000.  This^ 
while  adding  to  the  security  of  property,  places  at  his  disposal  as  much  free  aid 
as  the  planter  desires,  at  very  moderate  wages. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

2— COTTON  GROWING  FACILITIES  IN  CEYLON. 

A  communication  from  Badula,  in  Ceylon,  dated  8th  July,  gives  the  following 
■ketch  of  the  cotton  growing  facilities  there  : 

**  I  have  delayed  acknowledgring  recieipt  of  your  kind  letter  of  18th  March, 
hoping  to  have  sent  you  samples  of  the  various  qualities  of  cotton  grown  in  the 
island,  but  at  this  season  these  are  rather  difficult  to  be  got,  and.  I  must  defer 
sending  them  till  next  or  following  mail.  So  little  is  known  of  the  productions 
of  this  island  at  home,  that,  I  dare  say,  I  may  as  well  begin  by  telling  you  that 
the  natives  have  cultivated  cotton  from  time  immemorial,  hut  the  production  has 
been  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  native  manufacturer.     It  is  grown  over  the 

S "eater  part  of  the  island — principally  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  it. 
s  to  cultivation,  it  gets  none,  being  sown  by  the  natives  along  with  their  grais 
crops,  and  receives  no  care  or  attention  ;  they  simply  content  themselves  with 
plucking  the  crops  as  they  come  to  maturity.  Samples  of  a  superior  quality  from 
Bourbon  seed  have  been  raised  at  Jaffna  and  Batticalou,  but  the  cultivation  was 
abandoned,  and  it  was  found  to  interfere  with  that  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.     A 

f>arcel  raised  at  Jaffna,  sent  home  some  years  ago,  sold  for,  I  believe,  6d    per 
b. ;  and  a  sample  I  grew  at  Batticalou  was  valued  in  Liverpool  at  the  same 
price.     Mr.  Fennie,  one  of  the  American  cotton  planters,  who  is  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  production 
in  Hindostan,  and  who  some  time  aeo  visited  this  island,  says,  that  in  every  es- 
sential— in  soil,  temperature,  and  climate — this  island  is  calculated  to  produce 
cotton  equal  in  quality  and  cheaper  in  price  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
His  words  are — '  I  am  of  opinion,  from  what  I  saw  of  this  climate  and  soil,  that 
Ceylon  will  produce  the  article  of  cotton  equally  well — and,  when  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  capital  required  is  considered,  I  doubt  not  it  may  even 
produce  the  article  cheaper  than  we  can  in  America,  where  a  large  sum  must  be 
laid  out  at  once  for  labor,  and  where  the  expense  of  food  and  clothing  is  much 
ffreater  than  the  imported  labor  of  Ceylon  costs,  besides  the  risk  of  losing  the 
bborers  by  death  after  they  are  purchased.^     If  any  of  your  friends  should  tnink 
of  doing  anything  with  cotton  cultivation  here,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  them 
every  assistance.     I  have  lands  of  my  own  well  adapted  for  its  cultivation  ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  government  would  be  disposed  to  give  every  facility  for  acquiring 
lands  for  such  a  purpose.     I  believe  that  more  than  one-half  the  island   is,  by 
soil  and  climate,  adapted  for  it ;  so  that  there  is  field  enough,  the  island  con- 
taining about  24,700  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  only  1,500,000.     One 
great  advantage  of  this  island  for  carrying  on  cotton  cultivation  with  English 
capital  would  be  the  facilities  for  obtaining  both  land  and  labor  cheaply  and 
easily.  The  former  cannot  be  obtained  in  Hindostan,  where  there  is  a  population, 
at  anything  like  a  reasonable  price,  as  there  is  no  unoccupied  land,  and  the  natives 
devoting  their  fields  in  the  first  place  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  will  on  no  ac- 
count allow  any  other  cultivation  to  interfere  with  that  which  supplies  them 
food  ;  so  that  it  is  only  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  that  they  cultivate  cot- 
ton, indigo,  or  other  produce  for  sale,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  a  few  super- 
fluities.    Now,  where  plenty  of  land  is  to  be  got,  there  is  no  population,  or  the 
soil  and  climate  are  also  unpropitious  ;  and  the  inhabitants  will  not  emigrate 
from  the  rich  and  over-populated  grain  districts,  to  work  for  a  less  rate  of  pay 
than  they  can  obtain  in  Ceylon  or  Mauritius  ;  neither  will  they  cultivate  cotton 
any  more  than  sugar  or  indigo,  unless  they  obtain  advances  before  even  the 
land  is  ploughed  ;  but  in  no  tropical  country  can  any  dependence  be  placed  by 
European  capatalists  on  the  indigenous  population,  for  steady  work  ;  for,  be- 
ing all  possessed  of  paddy  fields  and  other  lands,  they  will  only  work  for  Euro- 
pean capitalists  when    their  own  fields   do  not  require  their  labor.      From 
what  I  have  myself  seen — and  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted — ^both  soil  and 
climate  of  Ceylon  are  superior  to  that  of  India ;  whilst  from  the  facility  of  ii» 
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n  nilll  (Jliina  kind  Ihe  u*l  cuul  af  Afrira.  It  poBBeanw  ihe  nilvnn- 
ns  I'hutp  Uiil  nbuodanl  BUpplioa  of  liibar  frain  Ihoae  counlriei, 
Inilia,  (ram  which  thpy  emit^tn  in  grcut  numbcTa,  utiil  ctn  M. 
all  time*  bo  had  to  work  Tot  I611.  to  18a,  per  monlh." 

3— PBODCCTION  OF  COTTON  IN  JAMAICA. 
I  Ihink  I  ma;  aiinounco  to  jou  now.  Ihal  eoKoii  cultivation  haa  been  com- 
menoed  with  an  pampatneaii  hoax  which  I  auuur  groat  aucceai,  Tho  priMB  !■ 
almoal  uni*ersal  in  advocating lht> propriflty  otit.  A  roinpnuj'  hsibrrn  Ibnuod, 
including  among  iia  mcnbcN  th«  Chief  Juiticr,  with  ■  caiulal  of  £2,000,  in 
order  to  leit  tho  qucalion,  1  have  liltle  doubt  of  i  fnvorable  rrnult,  A  hbwb- 
paprr  on  the  north  aide  of  Ihe  iaiand. — the  TViIavnty, — whaaep(opTietur«|i«akR 
mm  prkclickl  eiperieTiee.  iitoutlj  aiaeKi,  ualwithatuidiiig  counter  Klstemonla 
have  been  insde,  that  the  article  can  be  prodilctxl  ready  for  ahtprocnt  at  two 
pence  per  pound,  anij  we  have  two  erop»  a  yenr,  whiUl,  I  heliove,  in  the  States 
thej  have  but  one.  There  ii  now  here  a  Kcnllemao  from  Georgia,  who  i*  laid 
10  undetBiand  well  the  rullivalionofthe  eotlon  plant,  and  he  baa  resdiljr  alfotd- 
ed  information  wherever  it  in  soueht  of  him.  His  name  i«  Williuoa.  Tlie  en- 
eouTB^emcnl  irivcn  to  the  undert^ng  by  the  British  press  ia  not  without  ita 
beneficial  elfecl. 

4.— IMPROVED  SUGAR  PROCESS. 

Wb  made  ihc  acquaintance  last  nunimeT  in  New- York,  of  Einanael  David,  a 
eitilen  of  Fmnen,  who  haa  been  viiirageil  for  eighteen  jeara  in  the  enllure  of 
beet  iugar,  and  lor  eight  yeara  wiu  employed  a*  manager  of  ■  sugar  ealale  in 
V'enetuela.  Mr.  Dav;  daima  to  have  mode  an  imponanl  diacovery,  lending 
maleriallj  lo  diminish  the  quantity  of  labur  rtquiied  in  thia  branch  of  iDduati?, , 
and  if  ho  could  ai-bieve  anvthing  like  his  proniises,  would  btiag  about  •  materi- 
al ravolation.  For  our  own  port,  wo  are  always  disposed  to  doubt  in  regard  to 
ihosr  groat  diaeoveries.  but  il  would  at  Ihe  *une  time  b«  very  unphilasa|ibieal 
not  to  give  Ihein  a  patient  bearing. 

Wn  therefore  publish  the  following  note  which  he  haa  addreeBcd  to  Ha,  with 
the  remark,  ihai  the  author  may  be  found  in  New-York ;  that  he  |iropoaea  aoon 
lo  take  patents  for  his  discovery,  and  to  publish  a  work.  In  preparation,  upon 
the  eutlure  and  manufa^ure  of  sugar  rmm  the  ciine  aiul  the  beet.  Ho  also  de- 
sires to  leat  hii  sjitcm  in  oi'tual  preetice.  if  capital  and  fscilitiiiH  be  furnished 

ToJ.  D.  B.  DbBow.  Eao,— 

Talaveryin  many  coloniesof  the  West  Indi 
nnfactuto  of  the  cane 


very  serious  manner,  the  intereata  uf  those  who  are  engaged  in 
in  the  mannfactuto  of  the  cane  ■Ugar. 

'Itir  British  fiovanmient  took  the  trod  in  this  muvemani  \  influeneed  not  an 
mueh  by  considerations  of  bumanily.  aa  by  motives  ufinlereat ;  purposing  ai 
tually  to  monopoliao  in  the  Emi  India  eolDnics  llioeullureand  tlie  man  '  " 
ofthe  sQijar. 

The  Bbolilion  of  slavery  In  Ihe  Brillsh  islands  may  be  oonaiilcred  a 
matter  of  figures.     Great  llrllain  viewed  il  wiiii  rrlcri'iici- (n  luiiliiii;.' 
eash-bonk.     She  e^onaidereil  Ihal  lh«  iinl  ; 
be  thousands  of  pounds— that  the  iiiti  i. 
would  be  beneAted  thousands  of  po'in 

favor  ofthe  East  Indie*     She  said  :  1<  1  1  

the  emaneipatioii  of  eight  humlrud  thi>ij . 

The  followiiir  reniaik-i  nre  alipllcalile  t 
to  those  of  Sfuo,  where  the  sr 
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In  these  colonies,  enjoying  a  fine  climate  and  a  fruitful  soil,  two  tUiifs  of- 
posc  the  iutroduction  of  improved  methods  as  well  for  the  culture  as  for  At 
manufacture  of  su^ar — the  nrst  is,  that  the  planters,  instead  of  residing  on  thor 
estates,  spend  their  life  in  the  cities ;  the  other  is,  that  the  administratioa  ti 
the  estates  is  lefl  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  major-domos  or  overseer*.  hIm 
are  generally  incrusted  into  prejudices ;  zealous  partisans  of  the  stMiu  cuo,  they 
follow  always  in  the  hackneyed  path,  and  constantly  oppose  the  least  cnangr  ii 
the  accustomed  mode  of  procedure,  for  fear  that  they  shall  be  under  the  nceet- 
sity  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  those  new  processes,  which  will  not 
at  all  increase  their  yearly  pay.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  how  it  is  that  thi 
improved  methods  of  cultivating  and  of  fabricating  sugar  have  not  found  their 
way  into  all  the  plantations  of  the  West  Indies.  However,  the  benefits  which 
the  planter  would  receive,  would  be  immense ;  for,  by  usin^  improved  instra- 
ments,  better  processes  for  cultivating  sugar  cane  and  for  manuncturing  cans 
juice,  they  must  make  great  saving  of  manual  labor  and  greatly  reduce  the  dob- 
ber  of  their  hands.  These  new  methods  would  enable  them  to  cany  on  their 
present  operations  with  a  very  few  hands,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  seliinf 
he  superabundance,  or  they  might  keep  their  present  number,  and  increaise  the 
operations  of  them. 

What  remedies  can  be  found  for  the  wounds,  which  sap  the  very  lifeblood  of 
the  colonies !  The  principal  remedies  will  be  these  :  1st.  The  residence  of 
the  planters  on  their  estates :  2d.  The  dispensing  with  the  office  of  majbr-domo- 
This  would  be  only  to  follow  the  example  of  the  manufacturers  of  beet  root  is 
Europe,  who  arc,  at  the  same  time,  farmers,  and  who  reside  on  their  estates,  and 
direct  themselves  the  work  without  the  aid  of  a  manager,  who  only  increases 
the  expense  without  profit.  The  residence  of  the  planters  on  their  domains 
would  familiarize  them  with  the  mo<les  of  culture  and  of  manufacture  pursued, 
and  render  them  enlightened.  And  whenever  any  improved  method  of  culture 
or  of  manufacture  should  be  brought  to  their  notice,  they  would  not  oppose  iu 
introduction  into  their  estates  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  stimulated  by  the  desire  of 
increasing  their  resources,  they  would  make  trial  of  it,  without  having  to  ask  the 
approval  of  the  major-domo.  The  suppression  of  the  office  of  major-domo 
would  have  also  the  happy  effect  of  introducing  beneficial  changes  in  the  man- 
agement of  supar  plantations.  The  expenses  would  be  diminished  at  least 
eii^ht  hundred  dollars,  tho  wages  of  the  major-domo,  and  in  this  event  the 
planters  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  becoming  themselves  practical  farmers 
and  manufacturers. 

In  certain  countries  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  has 
had  an  effect,  in  reference  to  the  ciilture  of  sugar,  different  from  that  which  it 
has  had  in  the  torrid  regions  ;  in  the  former,  the  production  can  be  sufficiently 
increased;  in  the  latter,  the  result  is  different.  The  working  all  day  in  thcKun 
is  such,  that  no  European  could  endure  it.  The  negro  is  unwillinnf  to  engage 
in  such  work,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  could  supply  all  the  wants  of  his 
family  with  only  two  hours'  exertion  on  his  part  per  day.  The  eiuancipated 
negro  works  ordinarily  one  or  two  hours  early  in  the  morning,  and  nothing  can 
induce  him  to  work  any  more  ;  hence,  habits  of  idleness  ;  hence,  unrestrained 
excesses  ;  hence,  vagabondism  and  beggary  ;  not  because  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  getting  work,  but  because  they  have  no  disposition  to  work  ;  hence,  coali- 
tions, although  coalitions  enter  but  little  into  the  ideas  of  the  free  negroes,  and 
no  longer  promote  the  interests  of  the  (Creoles  ;  hence,  incendiaries  ;  hence,  vi- 
olations ol  rights  of  property.  These  are  necessary  consequences.  The  negro 
population,  wliich,  but  yesterday,  was  out  of  the  pale  of  civilization,  has  bveu 
to-day  in  some  sort  brought  into  the  human  society,  but  without  preparatory 
education. 

The  emancipated  negro  knows  nothing  of  what  constitutes  true  lil»erty ;  he 
knows  nothing  of  its  starting  point,  or  of  itsend.  The  negro,  liberated  without 
previous  training,  is  like  a  prisoner,  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  in  his  cell, 
and  who  regaining  his  liberty,  is  now  brought  out  into  the  liirlit  of  day,  and  ^ho 
not  only  has  no  pleasure  in  the  light,  but  runs  great  risk  of  losing  the  use  of  his 
eyes  altojrether.  In  this  case,  the  blindness  is  physical ;  in  regard  to  the  negro, 
it  is  a  moral  blindness.  The  fault  is  not  all  the  slave's,  but  iu  part  belongs  to 
the  mother  country. 
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Before  emancipation,  what  did  the  mother  country  say  1  She  said  :  the  ne- 
groes are  not  prepared  for  liberty.  And  when  this  prc])aration  for  liberty  was 
urged  upon  the  government,  it  was  violently  resisted.  They  refused  to  adopt 
measures,  whereby  the  slaves  could  have  been  gradually  accustomed  to  the  du- 
ties, which  would  result  from  an  entire  emancipation.  The  government  is 
therefore  responsible  for  the  evils,  which  she  took  no  measures  to  prevent,  and 
which  she  has  thus  practically  brought  upon  the  islands. 

The  labor  of  the  free  negro  is  more  capricious,  less  regular,  more  costly,  and, 
would  one  believe  it,  performed  with  less  intelligence.     The  time  spent  generally 
in  all  the  operations  of  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  but  especially  in  planting 
and  harvesting  it,  is  longer.     The  planter  is  under  the  necessity  of  paying  every 
day,  free  laborers,  with  ready  money,  and,  indeed,  as  it  is  said  vulgarly,  of  keep- 
ing always  his  hand  in  his  purse.     In  this  state  of  affairs,  he  renders  good  ser- 
vice to  the  sugar  interest,  who  shall  introduce  improved,  economical,  and  advan- 
tageous methods.     But,  before  particularizing  what  arc  those  new  methods,  it 
is  necessary  to  premise  some  generalities  needed  for  understanding  the  matter. 
Amon^  the  operations,  which  concern  the  culture  of  sugar-cane,  none  perhaps 
needs  improvement  so  much,  and  none  is  more  unimproved,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  where  the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated,  than  the  weeding  of  the  cane  plants. 
This  question  receives  the  greater  importance  from  the  fact,  that  slaves  arc  em- 
ployed more  or  less  in  all  countries  where  the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated,  and  expe- 
rience shows,  that  weeding  employs  about  one-third  of  the  hands  of  a  plantation, 
or,  speaking  in  the  colonial  language,  one-third  of  the  exclavitudc.  Thus,  on  a  plan- 
tation where  there  are  three  ^hundred  hands,  one  hundred  usually  are  employed 
in  the  weeding  of  the  cane  during  the  whole  term  of  its  growth.     It  appears, 
then,  that  the  expenses  of  weeding  are  considerable,  and  deserve  to  fix  the  at- 
tention of  planters.     ITie  expenses^to  which  the  weeding  gives  rise,  result  pro- 
portionately from  the  system  of  planting  the  cane.     To  the  planting  of  the  cane, 
therefore,  all  attention  should  be  given ;  for  it  is  the  pivot  on  which  all  the 
operations  of  sugar-cane  culture  turns.     Therefore,  to  adopt  an  economical 
mode  of  planting,  is  to  secure  an  economical  method  of  weeding  the  plant.     Such 
an  economical  method  of  planting  has  been  found.     It  does  not  present  great 
difiiculticK,  but  only  requires  care.  Its  results  are  very  efficient,  and  its  benefits  are 
considerable.     By  means  of  the  method  of  planting,  and  of  the  instruments  here 
referred  to,  one  man,  with  one  or  two  horses  properly  trained,  can  do  the  work 
of  thirty  hands  at  least,  taking  the  tasks  (tareas)  usual  in  the  colonies,  as  the 
standard  of  day*s  work.     Consequently  three  slaves  could,  with  this  method,  do 
the  work  of  one  hundred  slaves.     This  economical  system  allows  the  planters 
either  to  enlarge  their  plantations  proportionately,  or  sell  the  slaves  that  would 
not  be  needed  any  longer.     In  the  colonies,  where  slavery  has  been  abolished, 
the  planter  will  be  put,  by  this  system,  in  a  very  satisfactory  position,  since 
they  wouUl  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  paying  the  day  laborers  obtained  from 
the  neighborhood,  since  this  work  would  be  done  by  ploughmen  on  the  planta- 
tion, paid  by  the  year.     This  system  presents  the  advantage  of  giving  to  the 
cane-plant,  during  its  growth,  all  necessary  weeding  at  the  time  when  it  is 
needed,  a  thing  which,  according  to  mv  own  observation,  is  rarely  done,  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  greater  part  of  the  plantations.     It  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  this 
system  will  not  at  all  injure  the  irrigation  of  the  plants,     fhe  advantages  of  it 
are  proportionate  to  the  duration  of  the  sugar-cane,     llius,  in  countries  where, 
by  reason  of  climate  and  of  soil,  the  cane  lives,  with  benefit,  only  two  or  three 
years,  these  advantages  are  proportionate  ;  but  they  are  greater  in  countries 
where  canes  live  to  ten,  fifteen  or  even  twenty  years,  without  degenerating  and 
diminishing. 

The  author  of  this  new  system  possesses  great  experience  in  the  culture  and 
manufacture,  not  only  of  the  sugar-cane,  but  also  of  the  beet- root.  He  is 
willing  to  found  a  large  rural  establishment,  in  which  the  European  method  oi 
culture  could  be  joined  with  the  tropical.  This,  amongst  olher  things,  would 
render  the  new  soil  mellow  in  a  shorter  time,  and  improre,  i^ 
cane,  also  the  cane-juice,  and  also  the  spirits  that  might  h% 
tablishment  there  would  be :  first,  the  manufacturing  of  mil 
stniction  of  rural  implements ;  third,  another  kiad  of         ' 
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the  trash,  as  manure,  would  be  conveyed  of  itself^  and  without  expense,  U  tke 
canc-fields.  This  last  consideration  is  very  important,  because  there  is  alvaji 
on  a  plantation  a  considerable  quantity  of  excellent  manure,  ready  for  inuat- 
diate  use.  The  bagass,  in  localities  properly  situated,  could  be  maide  availsUe 
for  purposes  far  more  profitable  than  fuel,  and  this,  by  means  of  mbdificalion  is 
the  mode  of  extracting  the  cane-juice,  without  changing  however  the  caBe> 
mill. 


SONG  OF  THE  CANE  FIELDS. 

We  conclude  our  eztracti  from  Dr.  Grainger's  Poem  upon  tiin  Sugmr  Cmam 
which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  thao  iuterestiof  to  oar  readers. 

THK  VARIOUS  AFRICAN  TRIBES  AND  THEIR  VIRTUES. 


ud  WOTt 


In  mind  and  aptitude  for  useful  toil. 

The  negroes  differ — Muse,  that  difference  sing. 

Whether  to  wield  the  hoe, 'or  guide  the  plane, 

Or  for  domestic  uses  thou  mteud'st 

The  sunny  Lybiam  from    what  clime  they 

spring. 
It  not  imports,  if  youth  and  strength  be  theirs. 
Yet  those  from  Congo't  wide  extended  plains, 
Through  which  theloog  Zaire  winds  with  crystal 

stream, 
Where  lavish  Nature  sends  indulgent  forth 
Fruits  of  high  flavor,  and  spontaneous  seeds 
Of  bland  nutritious  quality,  ill  bear 
The  toiUome  field  :  but  boa«t  a  docile  miud. 
And  happiness  of  features.    These,  with  care. 
Be  taught  each  nice  mechanic  art,  or    trained 
To  household  offices ;  their  ductile  souls 
With  all  thy  care  and  all  thy  gold,  repay. 
But,  if  the  labors  of  thr  Held  dHmand 
Thy  chief  attention,  and  the  ambrosial  cane 
Thou  long'st  to   see,  with  spiry  frequence, 

shade 
Many  au  acre — planter,  choose  the  slave 
Who  sails  from  barren  climes ;   where  want 

alone, 
Offspring  uf  rude  necessity,  compels 
The  ftlurdy  native  oft  to  plant  the  soil, 
Or  stem  va^t  rivers  for  his  daily  food. 
Such  an;  tho  children  of  the  golden  const ; 
Such  the  papams,  of  negroes  far  the  be»t ; 
And  buch  the  numerous  tribes  that  skirt  tho 

shore 
From  rapid  Volta  to  the  distant  Rey. 
But,  planter,  from  what  coaxt  »oe'er  they  sail, 
Buy  not  the  old ;  they  ever  sullen  prove  : 
With  heartfelt  anguish,    they  lament  their 

home ; 
Thoy  will  not,  cannot  work  :  they  never  learn 
Thy  native  language  :  they  are  prone  to  ails : 
And  ofi  by  suicide  their  being  end. 
Must  thou  from  Afric  reinforce  thy  gang? — 
Let  health  and  youth  their  every  sinew  form  ; 
Clear  roll  their  ample  eye,  their  tongue  be  rod. 
Broad  swell  their  chest,  their  shoulders  wide 

expand, 
Not  prominent  their  belly;  clean  and  strong 
Their  thighs  and  legs,  in  just  proportion  ri.ie. 
Such  !)Oon  will  brave  the  fervors  of  tho  clime; 
And  free  from  aiU.  that  kill  thy  negro-train, 
A  useful  servitude  will  long  support. 

YeL,  if  thine  nurn,  thy  children's  life  be  dear, 
Buy  not  a  CormanUet  though  healthy,  young. 
Of  breed  too  generous  for  the  servile  field, 
They,  born  to  freedom  in  their  native  liud. 
Choose  death  before  dishonorable  bonds  ; 
Or,  fired  with  vengeance,  at  the  mitlnight  hour. 
Sudden  they  teize  thine  uniiutipecting  watch. 
And  thine  own  poniard  bury  in  thy  breasL 


At  home,  the  men,  in  muiy  a  •jlran  reals. 
Their  rank  tobacco,  charm  of  eaunteringauadi. 
Prom  clayey  tubis  inhale  ;  or,  vacant  beat 
For  prey  the  forest ;  or.  io  war's  dread  ranks. 
Their  country's  foes  affront ;  while,  in  the  field, 
Their  wives  plant  rice,  or  jama,  or  lofty  maiai, 
Fell  hunser  to  repel.    Be  these  thy  choice: 
They,  hardy,  with  the  labors  of  the  cane 
Soon  grow  familiar  ;  while  uniuual  toil. 
And  new  severities,  their  hiubaads  kill. 

The  slaves  from  Mitmrnh  are   of  stuhbon 
breed : 
But,  when  the  bill,  or  hammer,  they  affect. 
They  soon  perfection  reach.     But  fly.  with  care, 
The  Moeo  nation ;  they  themselves;  destroy. 

THE   NSGRO'S  CONSOLATION. 

Nor  negro,  at  thy  deatiny  repine. 
Though  doomed  to  toil  from  dawn  to  setting  saa. 
How  far  more  pleasant  is  thy  rural  ta»k 
Than  theirs  who  sweat,  sequeeter'd  from  the 

day. 
In  dark  tartarean  caves,  sunk  far  beneath 
The  eurth'k  dark  surface ;  where  kulphureoas 

flames. 
Oft  from  their  vapoury  prisons  bursting  wild. 
To  dire  explosion  give  the  cavrrn'd  deep. 
And  in  dread  rum  all  its  inmates  whelm  ! — 
Nor  fateful  only  is  the  burstinir  flame  : 
The  exhalations  of  the  deep  dug  mine, 
Though  '•low,  shake  from  their  wing  as  sure  a 

death. 

With  what  intense  severity  of  pain. 
Hath  the  afllicted  Mu*e,  in  Scotia,  seen 
The  miner's  rack'd,  who  toil  for  fatal  lead  ! 
What  cramps,  what  palsies  shake  their  feeble 

limbs. 
Who,  on  the  margin  of  tho  rocky  Drave, 
Trace  silver' j(  fluent  ore  !  Yet  white  mi*ii,  these ! 
How    far    more    happy  ye,  than    those    poor 

slaves, 
I  Who,  whilom,  under  native,  gracious  chiefs. 
Illicit  and  emperors, long  time  enjoy 'd 
I  Mild  governineiit,  with  every  sweet  of  life 
I  In  blissful  climates  I  See  them  dragv'd  in  chaiaa. 
Bv  proud  iimultins  tyrants,  to  the  mines 
Which  once  they  call'd   their  own,  and  then 
despised ! 

See,  in  the  mineral  bosom  of  their  land, 

How  hard  they  toil!  how  soon  their  yonthfal 

limbs 
Feel  tlie  decrepitude  of  age  !  how  soon 
Their  teeth  de>ert  their  sockets!   and  how  soon 
Shakin;;para1y!>i4  unstrings  their  frame  ! 
Yet  fcarce,  e'en  then,  are  they  allow'd  to  Tiesr 
The  gloriovLs  god  of  day,  of  whom  they  b«f. 
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With  earnnl,  faourly  i upp1ication»,  denth ;  !  To  thro  bfilon]?.  thtl  broken  land  divide. 

Yot  dnuth  slow  cooioc,  to  torture  them  the  nmre !  Thio  if>t  them  cultivHto,  ouo  day,  each  week  ; 

With  thcce  compared,  yc  koiiv  of  Afric  any.       And  there  rniye  yain^,  and  there  cuviudu'*  root. 
How  fnr  more  happy  is  your  lot !  Bland  health,    From  n  good  demon's  i>tiiff  coasuda  ?prun^, 
Of  ardent  eye,  and  limb  robut>t,  ntteuds  .  Traditiuu  suy«,  and  Caribbeea  believe ; 

'  Your  cuetom'd  labor ;  and,  should  vickneaa  seize,  j  Which  into  three  the  w  hi te-rob*;d  irrniuii  broke, 
With  what  kolicitude  are  ye  not  nuraod !  i  And  bode  them  plant,  their  hunger  to  repel. 

Yc  ncfproc*,  then,  your  pleaain^  task  purvue,       ;  There  let  An;ola*y  bloomy  bu6h  kupply, 
And,  by  .rour  toil,  deiierve  your  nuuterV  care.       For  many  a  year,  with  wboluaome  pulse  their 

When  flr»t  your  blacks  are  novel  to  the  hoo,  board. 

Study  their  humors ;  some,  soft  voothing  words  ;  There  let  the  bonavirt,  his  fringed  podv 
Some,  presents ;  and  kome.  menaces  subdue  ;       Throw  liberal  o'er  the  prop ;  while  ochra  heart 
And  iiome  I've  known,  so  vubborn  ia  their  kiud, ,  Aloft  his  slimy  pulp,  and  help  disdainit. 
Whom  blows,  alav,  could  wiu  alone  to  toil.  i  There  let  |)oiatoeii  mantle  o'er  the  ground, 

Sweet  Us  the  cane-juice  in  the  root  thnv  bear. 
KINDNESS  TO  SLAVES.  Tliote.too,  leteddaa  ^pring  In  order  meet, 

Ilowe'er  insenwato    some    may   deem   their    JVith  Indian  cale.  and  food fti I  culaloo  : 

fluytim  While  mint,  thyme,  balm,  and  Lurope  «  coyer 

Nor  'hove  the  bestial  rank  ;  far  other  thoughts    _.     'l'^',^';  ,.  _,  ..... 

The  Mu.e,  Nift  daughter  of  hum:.niiv  !  '^^^J?*  ?»"^-ora«  'orlh,  nor  reprobate  the  clime. 

Will  ever  entertain     The  Kthiop  knows,  „  Tln»  tract  secure,  with  hedges  or  of  limes. 

The  Eihiop  feeU,  when  tre.ited  like  a  man ;         gf  ^'""f >  «^"';°"'''  "^  »»««  ''"»l»»'r  ''" 
Nor  grudges,  should  necessity  compel.  I*";*  '?•*','"'  »/  *»"«  ^»*'  aromatic  blcoms, 

By  day,  by  niplit.  to  Iab,>r  foV  his  I'.id.  ^»*  P"*^'"  '^^"!V"1*""!-  .1^"  »*»«-% ^^'^  J«»"  <» 

Not  le»  inhuman,  than  unthrifty  tho^e,  \'}  '^«'" j'y  "r'^l'horhootl  the  cotton  bur.U 

Who.  half  the  year's  rotation  round  tlio  i^un,      |ti"T='*>'  •*"*•••.  The  coffee  aU„  plam  ; 
Deny  suU..Utence  to  their  laboring  ^lave*.  ^^  '»'*«  "»;  !'';*  "<»'"  of  Albion's  lovely  fair- 

But  would'st  thou  hec  thy  negro-train  n^cref^r^''' ^^'^.^^'l*'^^  "'"''^y^f'^'Sr^^^ 
Free  from  di.-*orders,  un.l  thine  acren  clad  ^^^^  *  ^  "'""'  *■***=""•  V'^  '""^  »',**'*"  "'^"'*  '  u 

With  grovesofsugiir,  every  we^k  dispense.       j  fh^u^h  y«»r».  «*"ti  »«"t.  and  moiaure  they 
Of  Enclikh  bctUA,  or  Carolinian  rice,  1„     n'MU'rc,  .»./..>.,      .. 

lerne*  beef,  or  Penno  Ivani.in  flour ;  1  ft^^l^'"'  *»""?  P""**  ^^'^  'f>  '•»«  f?«*  "^  '»«'^>th. 

Newfoundland  c.«l.  or  herring*  fromtho  main.    ,^^  j''^f'  perhaps,  and  of  thy  various  »orts 
That  lu.wU  tempestuous  round  iho.«cntiani.les.  A"**    thai    kind,  sheltering    tree,    thy    mother 

Yet  M>me  there  are  M)  liizilv  inclined,  '«».•. 1!*'™  ji  ••     «  . 

And  *o  neglectful  of  their  fo«'.d.  that  thou,  .}^  '^^  *='"'«"?""  flowerets  prodigally  graced, 

WouWkt  thou  preserve  them  from  the  jaw.  of  J"  f»'»f.*'  V"*""  *'*   "°"P«"'"'^'l  >«"»«  m^r  •»»?» 
denth  If  public  favor  crown  her  present  lay. 

Daily  their  wholesome  vinnilF  miiKt  prepare  :     i     But  let  "omc  ancient,  faithful  slave,  erect 
With  there  let  all  the  young,  and  cliildle;*!*  old,  His  hhelter'd  mansion  near,  and,  with  his  dof, 
And  rdl  the  morbid  »hure  :  mi  lle.iven  uill  bicss.  His  loaded  bhii  and  cutlasr,  guard  the  whole. 
With  inAuifohl  increase^  thy  costly  •*  in'.  >  Ml.tn  negro  fugitives,  who  i>kulk  mid  rocks 

Buflioe  iioi  thii> ;  to  every  slnve  a^»i^n  And  shrubby  wilds,  in  bands  will  Mion  dentroy 

Home   mountain  ground:  or,  if  wtuite^  broken 'Thy  laborer's   honest  wealth;   their  loss  aind 
land  ,        youra. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DErARTMENT. 

1.— OUACHITA,  LOriSIANA—MOMlOK. 

This  is  a  villacro  located  on  the  banks  of  thr  r)uacliita  Kivor,  at  a  placo  which 
wa«  oriiiinillv  a  prairio.  calKvl  **  I'rairit*  dos  Canots,"  entirely  above  the  over- 
flow  to  the  hiirhent  waters  witliin  the  nieniorv  of  the  "  oidoHt  inhabitant  ;'*  450 
milen  from   New-()rh*anH  ;   |>riiiiilatiti!i    1.500;   neat  of  JuHtiee  of  the    parish  of 
Ouachita.     There  is  held  each  M>ar  one  Kession  of  the  Supreme  ('ourt  of  the 
State,  betjinnin;:  on  the  first   Mon<lay  of  October.     A  Hcstiion  of  the   District 
T'ourt  of  the    Tnitt'd  States   is  held  here  once  annually.  bej;innin)r  on  the  first 
Mon«lay  of  lJeeeml»er.     Here   is  held  the  I'nited  States  I^and  OHice,  where  the 
lands  north  of  Ked  Kiver  are  to  be  entered,     'riiese   atlvantajp:e8  j|jive  the  jilace 
Konienote  aside  fnuii  any  other  considerations,     (ilance  your  eye  around   and 
obser\e  the  delta,  formed  by  Hcd  Kiver  on  the  West,  the  Arkansas  line,  33  deg. 
on  the  North,  the  MissiKsi])pi  Kiver  on  the  Kavt,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Red 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  on  the  .South,  you  perceive  th.it  Monroe  is  the  most  cen- 
tral t«)wn  within  the  al)Ove  area  or  delta.     It  is  located,  too,  on  the  Imnks   of  a 
stream  not  surpassed  for  iN'auty  of  current  or  f>cenery  of  tfliores  by  any  streiunin 
the  south-west,  navigable  UOO  miU's  above  Monroe,  und  down  which  the  jiroduce  of 
South  Arkansas  is  shipped,  and  by  which  steamers  pass  wccklv  in  the  busineis 
season.     This  renders  this  town  easy  of  accrsH  to  those  w]  "  Tuit 

it.  either  for  business  or  pleasure.  Its  central  positions 
the  Land  oflice  and  judiciary  within  the  boundary  of  the  C 
lands  on  the  Ouachita  River,  below  Monroe,  on  the  eaet  eidl 
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alluvial  formation.  Growth — gum,  cotton-wood,  oak  of  differont  species,  afh. 
boi-ald(T,*Hycnmore  ;  undorgrowth — doir-wood,  pawpaw,  grape  and  muscadine 
y'lnoH.  Tlio  lauds  wero  oovorpd  with  the  MaiHon  lloufrc  grant  from  a  short  dij«- 
tanco  bolow  Monroe  to  the  town  of  Colundiia,  on  an  averajre  of  three  miles  ileep 
on  both  HideK  on  the  river.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  I.'nitcd  States  latit  winter 
deeided  this  ijrant  to  he  invalid,  an«l  it  is  now  a  j)art  of  the  puhlir  domain,  with 
the  exception  of  that  whieh  («ov.  I.  Johns<m  eausedtobe  taken  up  for  the  State. 
as  a  portion  of  the  500,000  acres  to  whieh  Louisiana  was  entitled  under  the  art 
of  distribution,  and  s(mie  private  confiruiations  in  the  limits  of  this  grant.  ( hir 
IjCj^islature  have  very  juhtly  made  provision  for  these  jiersons.  who  are  settled 
on  the  lands  located  for  the  State,  who  had  previously  inudv  honajidc  purc'hases 
from  th*'  ffrantees  ;  the  residue  will  be  in  market  as  soon  as  the  prop«>r  surveys 
and  eonlirmulions  of  IcNMtion  can  be  completed.  'Hie  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
Monroe  are  of  g(H)d  quality,  thouijh  they  do  not  run  back  so  deep,  the  Lafourche 
overflow  approaching  the  river  at  this  point. 

The  lands  on  the  Bayou  de  Siard,  YAisi  of  Monroe,  arc  fine  cotton  lands  ;  the 
front  lands  are  generally  occupied.  But  there  arc  as  gooti  lauds  back,  conve- 
nient t(»  Monroe,  yet  in  a  stale  of  nature,  which  could  be  Innight  at  prices  ranir- 
\n\r  from  ^iy  to  sfo  per  aen».  There  are  some  fine  uplands  ntill  East  of  the 
Bayou  de  Siard.  between  it  and  lia'uf  Uiver,  very  desirable.  The  growth  of 
these  lands  is  pine  and  oak.  principally  :  some  scatterinjr  jum,  hickory  and 
walnut,  in  j)lace.s.  They  pnHluce  remarkably  well,  and  to  a  North  Alabamian. 
Cieorgian,  Tennessoean,  lOast  Mississijipian,  or  even  the  Florida  parishes  of  this 
Slate,  they  would  be  considered  s^tHni  cotton   lands. 

The  Bayou  de  Siard  is  a  leirilimate  Bayo»i.  At  low-water  it  has  two  mouths. 
empt\ini!  into  the  (hiachita  River  and  Bayou  Barlhcdomew.  "When  the  Bartho- 
lomew riM's  suffieiently.  the  waters  from  her  pour  through  the  Siard  :  and  at 
such  tiuies  the  Siard.  if  cl»'are<l  out.  would  be  navigable  all  round  to  the  (Tuachita 
for  steamers  capable  of  carryinj;  '.JOO  bales  of  cotton.  This  Siard.  with  the  Bar- 
tholomew anti  Ouachita  Uivrr.  forms  an  ishind.  upon  which  are  situated  some  of 
the  tine.ot  cotton  plantations  in  l.KJuisiana ;  and  there  is  yet  a  great  portiim  of 
the  isl.md  untilled.  Nowhere  on  it  would  the  planter  have  to  haul  his  crop 
mon»  tli.m  twelve  miles  to  a  shipping  point. — A".  O.  Cresrcnt. 

a.— :?IDXEY  SMITH  ON  MODERN  PROGRESS. 

It  is  of  some  importance  'M  what  period  a  man  is  born.     A  young  man,  alive 

at  lljis  period.  h:irdly  knows  lo  what  improvements  of  human  life  he  has  \H.*vn 

inlroibuH*.! .  .lud  I  brim:  belore  his  notice  the  followimr  eighteen  changes,  which 

h.i\e  l.ik.'u  p!.ii*ein  K!iL''-"id  sincr  I  lM'«ran  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life — a  peritid 

a:n.>untiu  to  nearly  seventy   years.     C.is  was   unknown:   I   groped    my  way 

alMu:  i'\e  s:reel.4  of   l.ond«)n.  in  all  bnt   the   utter  darkness  of  a  twinkii'iis  oil 

Ia:ni\  I.'*.  i«  r  the  protection  of  \vat<")irin'n.  in  tlu-ir   climacteric,  and  exposini  to 

c\er\  "ivi'ie-i  of  insult.     I  have  bi'en  nine  hours  in  sailing  from  l)«iver  to  ('.ilaiK. 

K*:v:\Mhi*  nn.'iition  of  steam.     It  lot)k  me  nine  hours  to  iro  from  Taunton  to 

IV;:'*..  .':t.l  ni»w  1  cm  go  in  six  hours  from  Taunton  to  Ii«)ndon  I      In  goin^ 

I'rwM    r.iu'iliMi  to   Batli.  i  sulTi-red  between    10,000   aiid   12.000  severe   contii- 

iuon>    ivt.»re    'itone-l'reakinj:    MaiMdam   uas   born.      1   ]iaid    tlii   in   a    sinijje 

\e.;r'.,  r  -i;*i:r*t»f  cirri a«;e  s])rin(r.  du  the  pavrmerit  of  l/ondon  ;  and  now  I  jrlide 

TMr'-..»v.'   '..^-.j.c  or  fracture  on  woo«len  pavfuients.   1  can  walk,  by  the  assistance  nf 

the  p.»   v-e.  trx-«  esie  end    of   Lomlon  to   the  other,  without   molestation;   or  if 

tjftv..  c\ ".  v  to  .»  cheap  cab.  instead  of  th^se  cottarroK  on  wheels,  which  the  hack- 

ttc)  ^•.•.%.  'ii-*  \\cn»  at  the  brgiiniinj;  of  my  life.     1  had  no  undtrella.     They  were 

hn'.c   U'».'*l    ..vJ.  very  dtar.     There  wrre  no  water-pro4»f  hats,  .and  my  hat  has 

»«j:\c:-  'v.'.»  rt'ilvicid  liy  rains,  ti»  its  primitive   pulp.     I  could  not  keep  my  small 

„-'sS  ■..'»  •'*.  ih.-ir  pr^iper  phu'e.  tor  braces  \V4're  unknown.     If  1  had  the  gtmf.  there 

« ;.*  ■•  ■>  »o'.»'V.'.i>i'.ui      If  I  was  bilious,  thi'n*  was  no  calomel.    If  I  was  attack«xl  by 

n^-..;    .'^.rx'  v\.i*no  i(uiniiie.     There  were  filthy  ctiifce-houses instead  of  oleiranl 

-u  '^     v'  •.■:•.»•  could  not  be  bought.     (Quarrels  about  uncommutcd  tithes  were 

rn.'.' '<«>      V?*e  corruption  of  Parliament  before  n«fonn,  infamous.     There  were 

vt.  *..:i'»    ■ -\'C\-ivc  the  savings  of  the  poor.     The  jHJor  laws  wore  irradually  sajv 

^.,^^    •»  »  .'!   :hc  country.     \\  hatevor  miseries  I  suffered  1  h;id  no  pout,  to 

mt.T«.  n:   .viu^vjdnts,  for  a  single  penny,  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  empire. 
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